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^Thb  eucnmstances  trnder  which  the  following  Glossary  was 
written  are  soffidentlj  explained  in  Captain  Harland's  letter  prefixed 
to  the  GloBsaiy.  The  MS.  copy  was  kindly  given  to  the  Society  by 
Mr  Aldis  Wright,  and  I  have  had  much  pleasure  in  undertaking  the 
duty  of  seeing  it  through  the  press,  a  duty  which  has  been  much 
lightened  by  tiie  fact  that  the  MS.  is  written  in  a  perfectly  clear  and 
distinct  handwriting.  Except  in  correcting  one  or  two  very  trifling 
slips  of  the  pen,  I  have  maide  no  alteration  in  it,  beyond  the  addi- 
tion of  a  very  few  remarks  which  have  been  added  within  square 
brackets ;  some  of  these  suggestions  (marked  with  the  initials  '  J.  C. 
A.')  being  due  to  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  author  of  the  Cleveland 
Glossary,  and  some  (marked  '  C.  C.  E.')  to  Mr  C.  Clough  Robinson ; 
both  these  members  of  the  E.  D.  S.  having  kindly  assisted  me  in 
revising  the  proof-sheets.  I  have  also  added,  after  each  word,  its 
part  of  speech  (as  sb,^  v.,  Ac.)t  which  is  not,  in  any  case,  in  the  MS. 
copy.  Wherever,  too^  a  woid  is  illustrated  by  the  poem  of '  Heeth 
BarUe  Fair '  (see  p.  3),  I  have  supplied  the  reference  to  the  line 
where  the  word  occurs.  But  the  principal  addition  has  been  the  in- 
sertion, against  every  word,  of  its  most  usual  pronunciation^  as  de- 
noted by  Glossic  symbols,  which  important  matter  has  only  been 
accomplished  by  the  care  and  diligence  of  Mr  C.  C.  Kobinson.  Mr 
Goodchild  also  most  kindly  assisted^  by  forwarding,  for  Mr  Robin- 
son's use,  numerous  notes  on  the  pronunciation,  due  to  his  own 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  Swaledale  district.  Mr  Robinson 
has  also  contributed  some  remarks  upon  certain  peculiarities  of  the 
pronunciation.  Some  of  these  will  be  found  in  the  Glossary,  in 
their  due  places ;  the  remainder,  being  of  a  more  general  character, 
seemed  better  siuted  for  a  place  in  this  Introduction,  and  follow  here 
accordingly.' 

With  regard  to  the  spelling  of  the  word  Baiot,  a  bolt,  which 
might  also  have  been  spelt  Bout,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  change 
from  u  to  WIS  A  mere  caprice,  by  reason  of  there  being  words  with 
different  meanings,  which  could  not  be  so  readily  distingmshed  if  the 
eye  were  not  assisted  in  this  way.  Thus,  in  this  case,  we  may  write 
b</wt  for  bought,  and  botpt  for  boU,  but  bowt,  an  attack,  or  turn,  as 

1  The  fint  portion  of  thiB  Introdnctioii  is  by  Mr  Skeat, 
*  The  reit  of  this  Introduction  is  by  Mr  JELobinson. 
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ir  INTRODUCTION. 

*  a  bout  of  pain,' '  a  poorly  boui,'  &c.,  and  haui  for  without.  Here 
the  arbitTaiy  use  of  one  of  these  respective  forms  is,  to  some  extent, 
a  convenience. 

Clotted,  Here  only  the  past  participle  is  noted.  The  vb.  and 
sh.  ('  as  cold  as  clot ')  are  common.  I  do  not  note  these  deficiencies, 
as  it  does  not  appear  to  have  occurred  to  Capt.  Harland  to  exhaust 
varying  applications. 

Cruns,  It  has  been  noted  that  this  is  properly  a  verb ;  it  is 
occasionally  used  as  a  substantive.  Mr  Skeat  suggests  a  reference  to 
Southey's  ballad  of  Brough  Bells,  which  seems  to  have  been  written 
with  the  very  intention  of  illustrating  the  use  of  this  dialectal  word, 
and  should  be  read  through  for  that  purpose.  The  most  significant 
stanzas  i 


*  Thoa  liear'st  that  lordly  bull  of  mine, 

Neighboar/  qaoth  Bmoskill  then ; 
'  How  loudly  to  the  Hills  he  trwiMt, 
That  erun$  to  him  again. 

Think'st  thon,  if  yon  whole  herd  at  onoe 

Their  voices  should  combine, 
Were  they  at  Broufh,  that  we  might  not 
Hear  plainly  from  ttus  upland  spot 

The  eruning  of  the  kine  ?  ' 

*  That  were  a  enm$  indeed,'  replied 

His  comrade,  *  which,  I  ween. 
Might  at  the  Spital  well  be  heard, 
And  in  all  dales  between.' 

Knack.  In  these  words,  with  initial  kn^  the  sound  of  A;  is  almost 
like  a  ^,  or  as  if  it  was  attempted  to  sound  both  the  k  and  the  n. 
JT,  in  whatever  position,  always  comes  deeply  from  the  throat,  and 
where  /  follows  is  especially  noticeable.  80  also  gl  and  gh  are  quite 
semi-gutturals  in  the  speech  of  some  individuals.  In  the  word 
9eagle  [si'h*gu'l],  e.  g.  meaning  to  idle  about  objectionably,  the  gl  is 
usimlly  a  tluck  throat-sound ;  and  gh  is  usually  a  faint  guttural,  not 
explosive. 

Sowh  and  8oul  are  common  terms  in  many  localities.  The  last 
is  more  generally  heard  in  Yorkshire.  You  aotiok  a  person  by  duck- 
ing his  head  in  water,  and  sovl  him  by  throwing  water  at  him,  with 
a  drenching  effect.  The  last  word  is  much  used  in  figure ;  a  aovling 
being  a  fierce  or  vehement  scolding.  Still,  I  have  many  times  heard 
both  terms  used  in  <][uite  the  same  sense ;  only  sowh  is  never  used 
figuratively. 
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A  GLOSSARY  OF  WORDS 

VBVD  IN  SWALBDALB,  T0HK8HIIIB. 

Bt  captain  JOHN  HARLAND,  OF  EEETH. 


The  fbUowing  Gloesary  of  Swaledale  words  was  compiled  some  yean 
ago  by  Captain  Harland,  who  kindly  communicated  the  MS.  to  Mr 
Aldis  Wright,  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  in  May,  1870.  The 
Oloesary  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  which  so  well  explains  the 
circimuatances  under  which  it  was  compiled  that  it  is  here  printed  in 
fully  with  the  writer's  kind  permission. 

JRmthf  Richmond,  Yorhthire,  May,  1870. 

Sib, 

In  one  of  the  York  newspapers  I  lately  noticed,  and  read 
with  considerable  interest,  your  communication  to  'Notes  and 
Queries '  on  the  subject  of  Provincial  Dialects.  I  am  a  native  of 
Swaledale,  and  an  octogenarian.  I  may  therefore  be  supposed  to  be 
tolerably  well  acquainted  with  the  dialect  of  the  district.  Up  to  the 
dose  of  the  last  century  the  Dale  was  sparsely  populated  by  a 
peculiarly  primitive  people.  The  lead  mines,  which  almost  from  time 
immemorial  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  proprietors,  afforded  the 
chief  employment  of  the  labourers,  and  few  strangers  made  their 
appearance  among  them.  So  few  were  their  sirnames,  that  it  was 
necessary  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  men  should  each  be  dis- 
tinguished by  some  particular  sobriquet,  and  so  late  as  1804,  when 
the  '  Dales  Volunteers '  were  on  permanent  duty  at  Richmond,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  add  the  nicknames  to  the  proper  names  in 
the  muster-roUs  of  the  companies ;  and  the  custom  is  still  partially 
continued.  At  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  the  mines 
were   taken  by  a  company  of  adventurers,  principally  from   the 
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2  SWALEDALE,  TORESHIRE.  [C.  1. 

neigliboTirhood  of  Newcastleon-Tyne ;  the  consequence  was,  a  vast 
influx  of  strangers  from  the  mining  districts  of  the  western  parts  of 
Northumberland,  and  the  neighbouring  borders  of  Durham,  West- 
moreland, and  Cumberland.  Shortly  after  this  time  I  left  the 
neighbourhood  for  ten  years ;  on  my  return,  I  found  the  dialect 
wonderfully  changed;  many  expressive  and  comprehensive  words 
had  become  nearly  obsolete,  and  I  then  determined,  so  far  as  I  was 
able,  to  collect  and  preserve  them,  hoping  that  I  might  at  some 
period  meet  with  some  person  skilled  in  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 
lore,  to  whom  the  collection  might  be  of  some  little  value,  and  the 
roots  of  many  of  the  words  be  known  or  discovered.  It  was  then 
that  I  began^  and  have  continued  my  glossary,  when  and  so  often  as 
an  almost  forgotten  word  or  phrase  occurred  to  my  recollection,  or 
came  to  my  ears.  I  rejoice  at  the  long-looked-for  advent;  and 
hoping  that  it  may  indeed  be  of  some  little  service,  should  such  a 
project  as  you  suggest  be  carried  out,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
sending  the  collection  to  you,  which  I  have  put  into,  not  a  very 
perfect,  but  the  best  shape  I  could  in  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  I  saw  your  letter.  I  am  well  aware  that  the  orthography  is 
very  imperfect,  but  I  have  found  great  difficulty  in  at  once  preserving 
the  idiomatic  and  the  phonetic  value.  In  attempting  to  efifect  this, 
different  modes  of  spelling  may  be  adopted  without  success,  e.  g. 
The  one  or  the  other — *  Teean  or  t'other,'  or  *  Tyan  or  t'other.* 

Glossaries,  unless  written  by  a  native,  or  a  person  long  resident 
in  the  district,  are  seldom  of  much  use.  Many  that  I  have  seen  of 
dialects  with  which  I  am  tolerably  well  acquainted,  are  more  cal- 
culated to  mislead  than  to  instruct.  In  some  cases,  a  slight  inflection 
of  voice  is  sufficient  to  give  a  different  signification  to  a  word  or 
phrase. 

In  some  respects  the  Swaledale  dialect  is  rather  peculiar:  there  are 
few  or  no  gutturals ;  every  syllable  is  distinctly  articulated.  It  is 
altogether  different  from  the  barbarous  jargon  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  the  north  of  Lancashire,  or  the  colliery  districts  of 
Durham  and  Kortbumberland.  Westmoreland  makes  the  nearest 
approach,  but  its  dialect  is,  I  believe,  of  Pictish  origin,  and  contains 
a  great  number  of  Scotticisms. 
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LeaTing  you  to  make  what  tue  you  please  of  thia,  and  apologizing 
for  tlie  intraaion^ 

I  haye  the  honour  to  he, 
Sir^  your  obedient  Benrant^ 

jHa  Hablavd. 
AuDia  Wbioht,  Esq., 
Tfini^  CofUge^  (kmbrid(f$. 


In  a  Beoond  letter,  dated  May  17,  1870,  ICr  TTarland  oomxnnnicated 
to  Mr  Wright  a  Swaledale  baUad  of  his  own  oompoaition,  which  he  has 
kindly  permitted  the  Engliah  Dialeot  Sodety  to  print,  as  well  as  the 
QloflBary.  He  remarks  that  nnoe  sending  the  Glossary,  it  had  oocozied 
to  him  that '  a  bit  of  doggerel,  written  shortly  after  its  commenoement 
(L  ei  the  oommenoement  of  the  Glossary)  may  help  to  elucidate  the  tme 
signifioation  of  some  of  the  words.  It  was  in  some  measure  intended 
Ibr  that  purpose,  as  well  as  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the  humours  of  a 
dale's  fiur  (whioh  has  already  lost  some  of  its  characteristics),  and  the 
habits  and  manners  of  the  people.'  The  title  '  Beeth  Bartle  Fair '  means 
a  fiur  held  at  Beeth  on  Bt  Bartholomew's  day,  August  2i,  See 
Chambers'  Book  of  Days,  ii  263. 


BEETH  BABTLE  FAIB. 

This  mwoming  as  I  went  to  wark, 
I  met  Curly  just  cumman  heeam ; 
He  had  on  a  new  flannin  sark^ 
An  he  saw  'at  Fd  just  gitten'd  V  seeam. 

*  Wharfs  te  been! '  sed  awd  OuHy  to  me; 

*  Fye  been  down  to  Beeth  Bartle  Fair/ 

*  Swat^  te  down,  mun,  sex  needles/*  sed  he^ 
'An  tell  us  what  seets  te  saw  thar/ 

'  Wyay>  t'  lads  all  ther  best  shun«  had  put  on. 
An  t'  lasses  donn'd  all  ther  best  cwoats ; 


flqnit 
wsdd  work  the  looptoff'iuBMdSs.'  •  WeUT  *  Shoei7 


•  A  eoBupoii  pbnM,  s^gfoifyfng  an  interral  during  whioh  a  woman  faiittiog 
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I  saw  five  ptind  of  Scotch  wether  mntton 

Sell'd  by  Ward  and  TUh  Tom  for  fiye  grwoats.  12 

Bowlatoay  had  fine  cottons  to  sell ; 

Butter oy  lace  an  hankutchers^  browt ; 

Young  Tom  Cwoata  had  a  stall  tuv  his-sel, 

An  had  ribbins  for  varra  near  nowt.  16 

Thar  was  Enaa  had  good  brandy-snaps,' 

Bm  Broum  as  good  spice'  as  cud  be ; 

Potter  Robin  an  mar  syke-like  chaps 

Had  t'  bonniest  pots  te  cud  see ;  20 

John  Ridley  an  awd  WHly  Walls, 

An  Naylor,  an  twea  or  three  mar. 

Had  apples  an  pears  at  ther  stalls. 

An  Gardener  Joe  teaa  was  thar.  24 

Thar  was  sizzors  an  knives  an  reaad  purses, 

An  plenty  of  awd  cleeathes  o'  t'  nogs  ;^ 

An  tweea  or  three  awd  spavin'd  horses, 

An  plenty  of  shun  an  new  clogs.  28 

Thar  was  plenty  of  gud  iron  pans, 

An  pigs  'at  wad  fill  all  t'  deeale's  hulls ; 

Thar  was  baskets  an  skeps  an  tin  cans, 

An  bowls;  an  wood  thivles  for  gulls.  32 

Thar  was  plenty  of  all  macks  o'  meeat^ 

An  plenty  of  all  sworts  o'  drink ; 

An  t'  lasses  gat  monny  a  treeat, 

For  f  gruvers*  war  all  full  o'  chink.^  36 

I  cowp'd''  my  black  hat  for  a  white  in; 

JjHe  Jonas  had  varra  cheeap  cleeath ; 

Jem  Peacock  and  Tom  talk*d  o'  feightin', 

But  Gudgeon  Jem  PuJce^  lick'd  'em  beeath.  40 

>  Handkerchiefii.  *  Small  cakes  of  ginger-bread.  •  Ginger-bread. 

*  Wooden  pegi.        '  Miners.        <  Money.       ^  Exchanffed,  bartered,  swapped. 

•  A  change  from  the  simame  *  Peacock '  to  distinguLu  a  particular  fiunily  or 
branch. 
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Thar  was  dancing  an  feightm'  forerer ; 

Wm  Wade  sed  'at  he  was  quite  grieved ; 

An  Pedlety  teU'd  'em  heelt  never 

Foigit  'em  as  lang  as  he  lieved.  44 

They  knock'd  jan  another  about, 

Just  waise  than  a  sham  to  be  seen  ; 

Charlie  WiU  luk'd  as  white  as  a  clout, 

KU  Puke  gat  a  pair  o'  black  een.  48 

I  spied  our  awd  lass  in  a  nuke, 

Drinkan  shrub  wi*  grim  Freesteeane,  fond  lad. 

I  gav  her  a  varra  grou  luke, 

0,  Connies^  but  I  was  just  mad.  52 

Seea  I  went  to  John  Whaitet^s  to  diink, 

Whar  I  war'd  tweea  an  seeumpins^  i'  gin ; 

I  knaw  not  what  follow'd,  but  think 

rd  paddled  through  't  muck  thick  an  thin.  56 

For  to-day,  when  I  gat  out  o'  bed. 

My  cleeathes  wer  all  sullied  sea  sar ; 

Our  Peggy  and  all  our  fwoak  sed 

To  Beeth  Fair  I  sud  never  gang  mar;  60 

But  it's  rake-time,  seea  I  mun  away. 

For  my  partners  are  all  g'yan  to  wark  : ' — 

Seea  I  lowp'd  up  an  bad  him  gud  day. 

An  wrowt  at  t'  Awd  Gang*  tell 't  was  dark.  64 

^  Spent  2f .  Id.  >  The  name  of  a  lead  mine. 
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[The  inimben  oeoaaoMUy  snbjoined  to  the  ezplanatlone  lefiar  to 
«fieethBartleFair/J 


ihelineiof 


Abooiiy  [uboom]  adv,  above.  Ex. 

<  Gang  t'U  ahoon,*  or  <  fang  tay 
aboon/  go  to  above,  i.  e.  tip- 
staira 

Aokward,  [aak-ud,  yaak'^d]  odj- 
awkward.  (In  Cleveland  pio- 
nonnoed  [ok'udj— Atkinflon.) 

Aotilly,   [aak'tli;    also   aak'kli] 

adv.  aotoally. 
Addle,  [aad*l]  v,  to  earn. 

Addlings,  [aad'linz]  sb,  pi.  eam- 
inga. 

Aglet,  to  an,  [aag-lit]  to  a  nicety, 
to  a  tittle.  Ex.  *it  fits  to  an 
aglet.*  [Contracted  from  aiguU- 
UUe,  a  tag,  point. — J.  0.  A.  J 

Aim,  [e'h'm,  ye'h'm]  sh.  inten- 
tion, pnipoee.  Ex.  *  I  mifis'd  my 
aim,*  I  was  disappointed  in  my 
pnrpoea 

Aither,  [e-h'dliur]  indef.  pron, 
either. 

Ajye,  [pjee-]  acy.  awry,  crooked, 
askew.    See  Antntk 

Aleean,     [uli'h'n]     adj.    alone. 

<  Let  me  aleean,' let  me  be. 
Amang,  [nmaang*]  prep,  among. 
Anenat,  [unenst*]  prep,  opposite. 
Anklet,   [aang-klit]  sb.  a  short 

stocking  or  sock. 
Anters,  An-anters,  [aan-t'uz,  un- 
aan't'uz]  cw^'.  in  case  o&  should 
it  happen.  Ex.  *ril  tak  my 
greeat  cwoat,  anters  it  sad  snaw; ' 
111  take  my  great  coat,  lest  it 
should  snow. 

Appem,  [aap'ur'n]  $b.  an  apron. 

Arr,  [aa*r]  sb.  a  cicatrice,  a  mark 
of  small  pox.    See  Fock^arr*d, 

Aak,  [aask]  sb.  a  lizard. 

AiS,  [aas]  v.  to  ask. 

Abs,  [aas]  sb.  pi.  coal  ashes. 


Asaletree,  [aas'lt'ree]  sb.  axle. 

Asale-tnth,  [aas'ltiwth]  sb.  double- 
tooth,  masticator. 

Aflwin,  [nswin*]  oc^'.  oblique^ 
askew.    See  Jjye. 

At,  [ut]  conj.  that;  4.  [TTiis 
form  occurs  only  in  running 
conversation ;  never  in  pause  or 
emphasis. — 0.  0.  B.] 

Awd,[ao-h'd]a4;'.  old;  21. 

Awdfiorand,  [ao'h*dfaarund] 
adj.  old-fEtshioned,  precociously 
witty.  Ex.  'he's  an  avfd/arrand 
lile  chap.' 

Awd  Serat,  [ao-h'd  scraat]  sb.  the 

deviL 
Awm,  [aoh'-m]  sb.  elm. 
Awm,  [aoh'm]  sb.  the  beard  of 

barley. 

Babby,  [baab'i]  ab.  a  baby,  a 
pretty  picture. 

Baokerlv,  [baak-uli]  adj.  back- 
ward, late,  of  late  growth. 

Baokstane,  [baak-steh'-n]  sb.  a 
GirculflT  iron  plate  for  baking 
cakes. 

Badger,  [ba%j-ar]  sb.  a  meal-seller. 

Badly,  [baad-li]  acfj.  sick,  poorly. 

Bain,  [beh'-n]  ady.  near. 

Baith,  Beeaih,  fbe-h'th,  bih'th] 
adj.  both ;  40.  [Baith  is  the  more 
r^ned  form ;  ooth  forms  may 
be  heard  from  tihe  same  person. 
-0.  0.  E.] 

Bale  Hill,  [beh1-il]  sb.  an  ancient 
smelting-place,  heap  of  scoria^ 

Band,  [baand]  sb.  a  string  or  cord. 

Bar,  [baa'r]  adj.  bare. 

Barf^  [baa-f]  sb,  an  elevated 
fort,  lofty  grazing-ground,  a 
tumidus,  barugh,  or  barrow. 
IJBar/  (also  hoSrugh,  baurgh  in 
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Cleyebiid,  as  in  Lan^hattrgh 
Wapentake)  is  a  long  ndse  or 
bill,  dependent  on  A.S.  oeorh, 
heorg;  mit  not  a  fort,  tumnliiB, 
or  barrow.  The  latter  is  called 
Bnmgh  or  jBrw/.— J.  0.  A.] 

Baiflam,  Pbaa-fin]  sh,  a  borae- 
coUar.    See  Braffam, 

Barghaist,  [baa*geb'-8t]  sb.  a  gob- 
lin. 

Bark'd,  [baa-kt]  adj.  encrusted, 
as  blood  or  dirt  encrosted  or  dried 
ontbe  skin. 

Bam,  [baan]  $h.  a  child. 

Bartle,  [baaiJ]  «&.  Bartholomew; 
see  the  Introduction. 

Bat,  [baat]«5.  a  blow. 

Bawkt  [baoh'-k]  sb.  a  balk  or 
beam. 

Beeaker,  [bi-hlciur]  sb.  a  tum- 
bler, glass. 

Beeal,  [bi'h'nl]  v.  to  bellow,  to 
low  as  a  cow. 

Beeany,  Byaimy,  [bi-h'ni]  acy. 
bony, 

Beastings,  Beafilings,  n)ih'-8t- 
ioz,  bih''st]inz]  th.  pi,  the  milk 
of  a  cow  immediately  after  caly- 
ing. 

Beck,  [bek]  sb.  a  riynlet. 

Beliye,  [bila'yv]  adv.  piesently^ 
alter  a  while. 

Belk,  [belk]  v.  to  belch,  to  eruc- 
tate. 

Bevish,  wifh  a,  [beyiBh]  with 
yiolent  and  rajnd  motion. 

Beeom,  [beezm,  bih''zm]  sb.  a 
broom. 

Bide,  [baayd]  v.  (1)  to  stay;  (2) 
to  endure.  Ex.  'I  can  bide  as 
mickle  pain  as  ony  body.'  [The 
[aa]  is  usually  medial  The  pro- 
nunciations [baa*yd,  baa'd]  are 
also  casual  to  the  dale. — C.  G.  B.] 

Bield,  [beeld]  sb.  a  shelter. 

Bink,  [biogk]  sb.  a  stone  bench. 


Birk,  [bQil[]  sb.  biich. 

Birr,  [bnr*1  sb,  a  violent  motion. 
See^evisn. 

Blaok-apViied,  [bhiak-aya*yzd*] 
ady.  of  a  dark  complexion. 

Blaek  oniel,  [blaak  oozi;  also 
oawz'l]  sb,  blackbird. 

Blake,  [ble-h'k]  o^;.  sallow,  of  a 
duU  yellow  colour. 

Blash,  [blaash]  v.  to  splash. 

Blaw,[bLio-]r.toblow.  [[Blaoh'-] 
is  aJso  heard,  in  pause,  and  be- 
fore consonants.— <).  0.  B.] 

Blaarbarry,  [bU-h'buri]  sb.  a  bil- 
berry. 

Bleah,  [bU-h*]  adj.  livid. 

Bledder,  [bled'iir]  sb.  a  bladder. 

Blether,  [bledhnir]  sb.  noisy  vul- 
gar discourse. 

Blindfeeald,  [blin-fi-h'ld]  adj. 
blindfolded. 

Blirr,  [blui"]  sb.  a  bkze. 

Blirt,  [blur't]  sb.  a  flash. 

Blish,  [bHsh]  sb.  a  blirter.  Also 
as  a  i;&.  to  blister.  Ex.  '  I  ran 
till  my  feet  was  biish'd:  Bee 
Flish. 

Blob,  [blob]  sb.  a  bubble. 

Blob,  [blob]  sb.  the  best  of  any- 
thing. 

Blude,  [bliwd]  sb.  blood. 

Bodwill,  [baod'wil,  baod'il]  sb.  a 
half-farthing,  a  bodle. 

Boggle,  [baog'l]  sb.  a  goblin.  See 
Barghaist. 

Boggle,  [baog-1]  v.  to  shy,  to 
start,  to  recoil  mmu 

Bonny,  [baoni]  adj.  fine;  20. 

Botchet,  [baoch'it]  sb.  a  liquor 
made  from  honey,  mead.  (Cf. 
brachd. — ^Atkinson. ) 

Bonk,  [boawk]  sb.  size  or  height. 

Bonn,  [boawn,  boo*n]  going  to. 
Ex.  <  Wharfs  teiotmtee'a?' 

Bowt,  [boawt]  sb.  a  bolt. 
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Brabble,  [braab'l]  sb.  a  squabble. 

Brabblement,  [biaab-ubnent]  sb, 

squabbling. 
BrafBeun,  [biaaf-m]  sb,  tbe  same 

as  Bar/am. 
Brandling,    [braan'dlin]    sb,    a 

small  worm  generally  found  in 

old  horse-dung,  a  fiiyourite  bait 

for  trout. 
BrandY-finaps,    [braan'disnaaps ; 

the  a  often  dentafi  9h.  pi,  small 

wafer-bke  cakes  of  gingerbread : 

17. 

Branken,  [braangkin]  prea.  part. 
prancing. 

Bran-new,  [braan'neew]  ac(j> 
quite  new. 

Brant,  [braant]  adj,  steep. 

Brass,  [braas]  sb,  money. 

Brat,  [braat]  sb.  a  child's  pina- 
fore. 

Brazsent,  [braaz*nt]  adj,  impu- 
dent, pert. 

Brea,  [bri*h']  sb.  a  broken  bank. 

Breckon,  [biek-un]  sb.  fern.  [The 
bracken  ;  Pteris  aquilina.  — 
J.  0.  A,] 

Breead,  [bri-h'd]  adj.  broad. 

Breer,  [bri-h'r]  sb,  briar. 

Breest,  [breest]  sb.  breast.  [Se- 
Teral  pronunciations  are  current, 
as  [bnst,  briist,  brih**st,  bri'h'st]. 
The  form  I  have  most  often  heard 
inSwaledale  is  [brrist].— 0. 0.  R] 

Breet,  [bree-t]  adj.  bright. 

Breefhir,  [breedhnir]  sb.  pi. 
brethren. 

Brig,  [brig]  sb.  a  bridge. 

Brist,  [brist]  v.  to  burst 

Briz,  [briz]  v,  to  bruise. 

Broach,  [bruo-h'ch]  sb.  (1)  a 
church-spire ;  (2)  a  wooden  spin- 
dle, from  which  a  cop  of  yam  is 
wound  upon  a  clew.  [The  oa  in 
Cleveland  has  the  sound  of  oa  in 
toast  [oa].— J.  0.  A.] 


Brossen,  [broB*n]  burst. 

Browt,  [broawt]  brought ;  pt.  t 
of  bring;  14. 

Bmde,  [briwd]  sb.  a  brood. 

Bmle,  [briwl]  v.  to  broil  or  grill. 

Bnll-spink,  [buol*  spingk]  sb.  a 

chaffinch. 
Bumble-bee,  [buomi-bee]  sb.  a 

large  bee. 
Bnnunlekite,  [buomi  ka'yt]  sb.  a 

bramble-berry. 
Bunch,  [buonch]  v.  to  kick. 
Bnrtree,  [buor-t'ree]  sb.  elder-tree. 

Byebegit,  [baaybigit]  sb.  a  bas- 
tard. 

Cack,  [kaak]  sb.  excrement. 
Caok,  [kaak]  v.  to  void  excrement. 
Cafr,  [kaaf ]  sb.  chaff. 

Caingy,  [ke*h'nji]  adj.  snarling, 
peevish. 

Cairn,  [ke'h'n]  sb.  a  pile  of  stones. 

Calliatt,  [kaal'yut,  sometimes 
kaal'yud]  sb.  a  hard  refractory 
kind  of  stone  not  laminated. 

CaUieyer,  [kuLee-vur]  t;.  to  skip 
and  scamper  in  a  riotous  manner. 

Cample,  [kaamp*l]  v.  to  bully,  to 
Bpeak  saucily. 

Canker,  [kaangknir]  sb.  rust 

Canker'd,  [kaang-kud]  adj.  rusty, 
ill-natured. 

Cannily,  [kaan-ili]  adv.  gently, 
softly.    See  Deftly. 

Cannle,  [kaan-l]  sb.  a  candle. 

Cannlestiok,  [kaan-lstik]  sb.  a 
candlestick. 

Canny,  [kaan*i]  adj.  comely, 
pretty,  gentle. 

Cap,  [kaap]  v.  to  overtop,  to  ex- 
ceed everything.  Ex  *  that  caps 
all;' — equivalent  to  the  Irish 
'  beats  Buiagher.' 

Carling,  [kaalin]  sb.  an  old 
shrew. 
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Carlingi^  [kaa-linz]  tib.  pi,  grey 
peaa,  6teq>ed  in  water,  fried  and 
eaten  on  the  fifth  Sunday  in 
Lent,  called  in  the  Norui  of 
England  Carting  Sunday. 

Canf;  [kao'h'f]  sh.  a  calf. 
Cawker,  [kao'h'knr]  sb.  a  narrow 

piece  of  iron  nailea  on  the  soles  of 

wooden  shoes.  . 
Cliaiiier,[che'h'mur]  sb.  achamber. 

Chamerly,  [che*h'mulaay%  che- 
h*muli]  9b.  urine.  [The  latter  is 
an  occasional  form,  but  oyer  the 
greater  part  of  the  county  the 
only  recognised  one. — C.  0.  B.] 

Chap,  [chaap]  sb.  a  customer. 

Chan,  [chaas]  t;.  to  chase. 

Changh,  [cliaoh'*1«&.  the  chap  or 
under  jaw.  [In  Uleyeland,  Chaff, 
—J.  C.  A.] 

CSieaiuiy, [chih'ni ;  also chi*h'nu] 
sb.  chma. 

Cheean,  [chi-h'n]  sb,  a  chain. 

Cheerer,  [chi*h'ro]  sb,  a  glass  of 
grog- 

Cnikip  up,  [chip*  uop']  V,  to  trip  up. 

Chittery»  [chit'-uri]  adj,  shaley, 
applied  to  stone  m  a  brittle  or 
crumbling  state. 

Choopt,  [chuo-pz ;  in  many  other 
places  chuobz^  9b.  pL  hips,  the 
fruit  of  the  briar. 

Chorr,  [chaor']  v,  to  poke  violent- 
ly, to  use  the  fire-poker  clumsily. 

CSlllck,   [chuok]    interj,   a  word 

used  to  call  poultry. 
Chuok,  [chuok]  v.  to  pitch. 

Chumpin,  [chuompin]  sb,  a  block 
of  fire-wood. 

Chwoak,  [chwuo'hlc]  v,  to  choke. 

Clag,  [klaag]  v.  to  cling,  to  adhere 

to,  to  daub  or  affix  by  something 

acUiesiye. 

daggy,  [klaag'i]  acff.  adhesive. 

Clame,  [kle-h'm]  v.  to  daub,  to 
stick. 


Clart,  [klaa«t]  v.  to  daub.  Sea 
Clame, 

Qarty,  [klaa-ti]  adj,  dirty,  clam- 
my. 

Clat,  [klaat]  sb.  idle  talk. 

Cleeathi,  [kli-h'z]  sb.  pi  clothes. 

Cl6g,  [kleg]  sb.  a  horse-fly. 

Clemmed,  [klemd]  pp.  used  with 
reference  to  the  sensation  pro- 
duced by  a  dry  substance 
sticking  or  passing  slowly  down 
the  oesophagus  In  Lancashire, 
to  be  clemmed  is  used  to  express 
hunger. 

Cletoh,  [klech]  sb,  a  brood  of 
chickens.    See  Lotoier. 

Clenf,  Clengh,  [kliwf,  kliwh] 
eb.  the  hoof  of  a  cow,  sheep,  or 
deer.  [The  word  Clough,  a  de- 
scent between  hi^h  banks  and 
cliff's,  has  precisely  mnnilftr 
changes  of  yowels  at  various 
places  in  the  N.  Biding.  At 
this  moment  I  call  to  mind 
[kluof,  klih'f,  kliwf,  kle-h'f] 
which  are  used  in  both  senses. 
By  rule,  however,  d  is  [tl]. — 
C.  0.  R] 

Click,  [klik]  v.  to  snatch. 

dint,  fklint]  sb.  a  natural  shelf 

or  ledge  of  rock 
Clogs,  [klogz]  sb.pl,  wooden-soled 

shoes;  28. 
Clotoh,  [kloch]  V.  to  jog,  to  shake. 

Clotted,  [klot*id]  pp.  coagulated, 
daubed  with  mud. 

Clow,  [kloaw]  sb.  an  unseemly 
bustle  and  confusion.  See  Scroti;. 

Cludder,  rtluod*'url  v.  to  crowd. 
[When  [k]  is  used  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  word,  the  d  is  not 
dental.— 0.  0.  B.] 

Cluddered,  [tluod'-ud]  pp. 
crowded. 

Clumpsed,    [kluompst]   pp.    be- 
numbed. 
Cobble,  [kob'l]  sb.  a  large  pebble. 
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Cobble,  [kob'l]  v.  to  build  care- 

lesfily  or  cluxoflily. 
Cobby,  [kob-i]  adj.  pert,  lively, 

cheerral,  bilariouB.    Ex.  *  cobby 

as  a  lop,'  lively  as  a  flea. 
Coekftnle,  p^ok'stiwl]  sb.  a  fun- 

grufl. 
Cod,  [kod]  sb.  the  scrotum. 

Coggers,  [kog-uz]  sb.  pi  a  pair 
of  old  stocjong-l^gs  worn  over 
the  shoes  to  keep  out  the  snow. 

Com,  [kom]  pi.  t  came. 

Come-by-chuLce,  [kuom-bi- 
chaans]  tib.  the  same  as  By€- 
begit. 

Conny,  [kon-i]  sb.  an  ancient 
word  without  any  signification — 
thus  a  man  will  say  to  any  one 
whom  he  may  meet,  whether 
male  or  female»  '  It's  a  fine  day, 
eonny  ; '  to  which  he  or  she  may 
reply,  '  £y,  oonny*  It  is  also  a 
term  of  endearment;  thus,  in 
the  introduction  to  Beaimiont 
and  Fletcher's  play  of  'The 
Knight  of  the  Burning  Pestle,' 
the  citizen  replies  to  Ibis  wife, 
•Ay,  wnny:  See  L  62.  [^Nal 
wiuiout  significatioii.  It  is  an 
adjective  used  elliptically,  e.  g. 
'conny  man,'  'conny  lass.'  — 
J.  0.  A.  Of.  Scotch  omny.  The 
modem  equivalent  in  standard 
Ikiglish  is  <iear.] 

Coniait,  [konseh^'t]  eb.  conceit 

Coniait,  [^konse'h't]  v.  to  con- 
ceive, to  imagine. 

Coorse,  [kuo-h's]  adj.  coarse. 

Coortin,  [kuo'h'tin]  sb.  a  curtain. 

Cop,  [kop]  sb.  yam  wound  on  a 
spindle. 

Com-erake,  fkaoh'-n-kie'h'k]  tib. 
landrail.    See  Daker'hen. 

Cotterell,  [kot'-rill  »b.  a  cloven 
pin  to  fitften  a  bolt. 

Cower,  (koawr,  koor]  v.  to 
croudh.  See  (7rotr(2Ze.  [The[oaw] 
in  this  and  following  words  is 


the  refined  form.  In  the  word 
coWy  sb.,  with  its  compounds, 
[oawl  is  the  exception.  Perhaps 
the  gioesaiist  would  have  made 
this  appear  but  for  his  attention 
being  naturally  concentrated  on 
the  hut  part  of  the  compounds 
cow-atrtoitn^,  ^yr^stripping.  — 
C.  0.  R] 

Cowl,  Fkoawl,  kooll  v.  to  scrape 
or  rake  mud  or  ouier  matter. 

Cowlrake,  [koawl  or  kool*re*h'k] 
9h.  a  long-shafted  mud-scraper. 

Cowp,  [koawp,  kuo-p]  v.  to  bar- 
ter ;  37. 

CowBtripling,  [koo  or  koaw** 
st'riplm]  «S.  a  cowslip. 

Cow-strippings,  [koo  or  koaw*- 
st'ripinzj  ib.  pt,  the  last  few 
drops  of  milk  drained  from  a  cow. 

Cowt,  [koawt,  koot]  ab.  a  colt 

Cowter,  [koawt'Tir,  koot'Tir]  sb, 

a  coulter. 
Crack,  [kraak]  v,  to  brag. 

Crack,  [kraak]  sb.  talk,  conversa- 
tion. 

Crack  on,  [kraak*  on*]  v.  to  praise. 

Craddy,  [kraak-li]  adj.  brittle. 

Crake,  [kie*h'k]  sb.  a  crow. 

Crammle,  [kraam-l]  t;.  to  crawl, 
to  creep  on  the  hands  and  knees. 

Craaoh,  Fkraansh]  sK  a  square 

truss  of  nay.    See  Dus, 
Cranoh,   [kraansh]  v.  to   grind 

with  the  teeth. 
Cranky,  rkraangk*n  adj.  not  firm, 

unsteady.    See  WankU. 
Crate,  [kre-h't]  sb.  the  same  as 

Cred. 
Creel,  [kree-l]  sb.  a  sort  of  basket 

in  which  earthenware  is  packed. 

Creel,  [kree-l]  v.  to  shrink. 

Creely,  Creepy,  [kree*li,  kiee'pi] 
th.  a  nervous  chuL 

Crinkle,  [kring-kl]  v.  to  recede 
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from  an  aTowed  resolution  or  the 
perfiormance  of  a  promiBe. 

Croekety   [krok-it]  sh,  a  small 

wooden  sboL 
Grood,  [kicod*]  sb,  a  crowd. 
Crowdla,  Pnoawdi]  i;.  to  huddle 

or  creep  logetlLer. 

Crowdy,  [kroawdi]  aK  oatmeal 
mixed  with  broth,  hasty  pad- 
ding. 

Crowner,  [kroawnnr]  $b.  a  coro- 
ner. 

Crnddle,  pomodl]  v.  to  curdle. 

Crake,  [kriwk]  «5.  a  hook. 

Chrnked,  [kriwkt]  adj,  crooked. 

CSnmey  [kriwn]  sb,  a  complaining 
or  an^ETnoise  made  by  a  bull  or 
cow.  [Properly  a  twrJ.—O.C.B.] 

Coddle,  [kuod'l]  v,  to  embrace. 

Coke,  pdwk]  V.  to  cook. 

Cole,  [kiw'l]  V.  to  cooL 

Cnahy  Fkuosh]  intevj.  a  word  used 
tocaJlcows. 

Cute,  pdwt]  adj.  acute,  cunning^ 
quick. 

Cwoata,  [kwuoh*'ts]  ah,  pi.  coats ; 
but  ujwft  also  of  female  apparel : 
10. 

Daeity,  [daas-util  ah.  address^ 
penetration,  quick  perception. 

Saille,  [daaf  i]  v.  to  talk  inco- 
herently. 

Sailing,  [daaf-lin]  adj.  mentally 
wandering,  silly,  superannuated. 

Daft,  [daaft]  adj.  stupid. 

Saker-hen,  [deh'kur-en*]  ah.  the 

same  as  Corncrake, 
Sang,   [daang]  jprei.    of   Ding, 

which  see. 
Sar,  [daa-r]  v.  to  dare. 

Dark,  [daa-k]  v.  to  watch  or 
listen  slyly. 

Saaher,    [daash'ur]  ah.  a  large 


tooth'd  comb.      Ex.   'Tak  thy 
dcuher,  and  reet  thy  hair  out.' 

Daytale-wark,  [deh'tl-waa-k]  ah. 
daily  labour. 

Daytal-man,  [de*h'tl-maan*]  ah.  a 

day-labourer. 
Darned,  [daazd]  pp.  chilled. 
Deaye,  [di-hV]  v.  to  deafen. 
Deevil,  [d:ivl]  ah.  devil. 
Deft,  [deft]  a^'.  neat,  pretty. 
Deftly,    [deft-U]    adv.     neatly, 

gently,  softly,  orderly.  See  Cbn* 

nily. 

Dendied,  [densht]  a^\  fastidious 

as  regards  food. 
Dess,  [des]  ah.  a  pile  or  trass  of 

hay.    See  Orcmch. 
Dess,  [des]  v.  to  pile  up  trusses  of 

hay. 

Din^,  [Jiing]  v.  to  drive  or  push 

with  violence.    Ex. '  Ding  a  nail 

into  t*  wall.'     •  Ding  hin  ower.' 

Dodder,  [dod'mr]  ah.  a  shaking-fit 

Dodder,  [dod'Tir]  adj.  trembling. 

DofT,  [dof ]  V.  to  undress^  to  strip 
off. 

Dog-daisy,  Jdog-de-h'a]  ah.  a 
common  daisy. 

Don,  [don]  v.  to  dress ;  to  do  on 
or  put  on  clothes ;  10. 

Donnot,  [don-ot]  ah.  a  worthless 
woman;  also,  a  modest  way  of 
speaking  of  the  devil. 

Donfron,  [don-fnm]  ah.  labourers' 
afternoon  drinkings. 

Donnon,  [daoh'-mun]  ah.  a  main 
cross-beam. 

Douk,  [doawk]  v.  to  bathe. 

Dow,  [doaw]  V.  to  do  well,  to 
thrive;  negatively,  *nowt  at 
c2ot<;,' not  WOTth  much.  Of  a  sick 
man  whose  health  does  not  im- 
prove, it  is  said,  *  he  neither  dees 
nor  daw9y*  i.  e.  he  neither  dies 
nor  grows  better. 

Dowdy-cow,  [doawdi-koo-]  ah.  a 
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small,  Bhining  beetle,  sometimee 

called  lady-cow,     [Judy-cow  in 

Cleveland. — J.  0.  A.] 
Dowk,  [doawkl  «&.  tenacious  black 

day  in  a  lead  vein. 
Dowley,  [doawli]  adj,  dull. 
Down-bank,       [doawn*-baangk] 

adv,  downwards. 
Dowp,  [doawp]  sb,  a  canion  crow. 
Dowter,  [doaw-t'r]  ab.  a  daughter. 
Dozzened,  [doz*nd]  pp,  sodden. 
Draff,  [d'raaf]  sb.  brewef s  grains. 

Dree,  [d'ree*]  adj\  dreary,  tedious, 

tiresome. 
Dreep,  [d'rdp]  r.  to  drawl. 
Droked,  [druoh'-kt]  pp,  saturated 

with  ram. 
Dry,  [d'raay]  adj.  thirsty. 
Di^te,  [d'ra'yt]  v,  to  drawL    See 

Dreep. 
Dub,  [duob]  sb.  a  small  pool 

Dnbbler,  [duobiur]  ab.  a  large 

brown  earthenware  bowl. 
Duds,  [duodz]  ab,  pi.  clothes. 

Dunderknowl,    [duon*d'unoawl] 

sb.  a  dunce. 
Durdum,  [duor'-dum]  ab.  a  row, 

disturbance.  8ee  Hubbleahow  asid 

Shindy, 


Earles,  [i-hlz,  yi-h'lz]  ab.  earnest 
money  giyen  to  dose  a  bargain  or 
hiring. 

Eaiings,    [i'h'zinz,  yi'h'zinz]    ab, 

pi.  tne  eaves  of  a  house. 
Ee,  [ee-]  ab.  eye;  j^.  *een;'  48. 
Efter,  [ef -t'ur]  prep,  after. 

ETtemune,  [ef-t'umi'wn]«&.  after- 
noon. 

Egg  on,  [eg*  on]  v.  to  encourage, 
to  stimulate. 

Elfaiher,  [el*faad'ur]  ab.  father- 
in-law. 

',  [el'din,  yel'din]  ab.  fud. 


Eller,  [d*ur]  ab.  an  alder. 

El80n,[el8*n]^&.  a  shoemakex^s  awL 

Endwise,  [end-wa'yz]  adv.  from 
end  to  end,  forward.  Ex.  *  gang 
endwise^  go  on.  [I  have  never 
heard  tiie  ^wiae  sounded  other- 
wise than  (uz) ;  we  say  (eend  uz) 
in  Cleveland.— J.  C.  A.J 

Er,  [ur]  V,  prea.  t.  are. 

Esh,  [esh]  ab,  an  ash(tree). 

Eap,  [esp]  ab,  an  aspen. 

Eadge,  [faadj]  v.  to  budge  or 
trot  leisurely  on. 

Eadge-trot,  [faadj  *-t'rot]  ab.  a  jog- 
trot 

Eaffled,  [faafld]  pp.  entangled, 
bothered. 

I'ftggod,  [faagd]  pp.  fatigued. 

Eansome,   [faan-sum]  adj,  win- 
some, showing  affection. 
Eant,  [faant]  adj.  faint 
Earweel,  [faa*weel]  adv.  farewell 

Eash,  [faash]  v.  to  trouble^  to 
disturb. 

Eawf,  [faoh*-f ]  ab.  a  fallow. 

Eawt,  [faoh'-t]  th.  a  &ult 

Eeal,  fmL'-ll  V,  to  hide;  ptt 
«felt,^i.e.hid. 

Eeok,  [fekl  ab.  the  greatest  part, 
nearly  all. 

Eeokless,  [fek-lus]  adj,  feeble- 
minded. 

Eeeks,  [feeks]  ab.pH,  fidgets. 

Eeeky,  [feeki]  adj.  fidgetty. 

Eeight,  [faeyt]  v.  to  fight;  39. 

Eell-faw,  [fel-faoh']  ab,  fiddfaie. 

Eelly,  [fd-i]  ab.  part  of  the  rim 
of  a  wheeL 

Eemmer,  [femnir]  adj.  weak, 
slight,  dender. 

Eend,  [fend]  v.  to  provide  for 
oneself,  to  endeavour.  Ex.  *fend 
for  thysel,*  seek  thy  own  sub-' 
sistence. 
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Eendy,  [^f:endi]  adj.  painstakiug, 
industnouB,  provident,  thrifty,  a 
good  caterer. 

Fert,  [fest]  r.  to  bind  as  an  ap- 
prentice, to  give  orders  for.  See 
Formd. 

Ect,rfet]  r.  to  suit  or  serve,  be 
sufficient.  Ex.  'less  mud  /ef,' 
less  might  do. 

Fetch,  [fech]  %h,  a  pretence.  See 
WKaywy* 

Fetch,  [fech]  bK  an  apparition; 
the  fac-Bunile  of  a  person  about 
to  die  or  just  dead.     See  Waft, 

Fettle,  [fet'l]  sb.  condition^  order. 
See  TifU 

Fettle,  [fet'l]  V.  to  arrange,  to 
prepare,  to  mmish,  to  dr^,  to 
put  in  order.    See  Oraith. 

Fidge,  [fidj]  v.  to  keep  the  feet 
in  constant  motion. 

Fitches,  [fich-iz]  sb.  pL  vetches 
or  tares. 

Fixfax,  [fiks'faaks]  sb,  gristle^ 
cartilage.  [The  great  white  ten- 
don of  the  neck. — Brockett.] 

Flaich,  [fle-h'ch]  v.  to  flatter,  to 
coax,  to  fawn. 

Flaimin, [flaanin] adj. flannel ;  3. 

Flayed,  [fleh*d]  pp,  as  adj. 
lightened. 

Flecked,  [flekt]  pp.  freckled, 
speckled,  flea-bitten,  spotted. 
See  Franticle, 

Flee,  [flee-]  sb.  a  fly. 

Flee,  [flee-]  v.  to  fly. 

Fleeak,  [fii-h'k]  sb.  a  sort  of 
hurdle  hung  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition in  a  kitchen,  just  below 
the  ceiling,  on  which  to  deposit 
bread,  bacon,  dried  herbs,  &c. 

Fleer,  [fleeh'-r]  v.  to  laugh  scom- 
fuUy. 

Flipe,  [fla'yp]  sb,  the  brim  of  a 
hat. 

Fliflh,  [flish]  8b.  a  blister.  See 
BlUh. 


Flished,    [flisht]   pp.    blistered 

with  the  sun  or  fire. 
Flite,  [fla'yt]  v.  to  scold.    The 

past  tense  is  Jleeat  [flih't],  and 

the  pp.  flitUn  [flit'n]. 

Flowed,  [floawd]  adj.  unsettled, 
crazy. 

Flude,  [fliwd]  sb.  a  flood. 

Fluster,  [fluos-f  ur]  sb.  a  flutter. 

Flnz,  [ttuoz]  V.  to  bruise  with 
the  fist.  Ex.  *  VHfluz  thy  mun,' 
m  disfigure  thy  mouth. 

FoSr»  [fog]  sb.  aftergrass. 

Feisty,  [fooysti]  adj.  fusty. 

Fond,  [fond]  adj.  foolish ;  50. 

Fore-elders,  [faor*-eld'uz]  sb.  pi. 
ancestors. 

Formel,  [faor'mel-]  v.  to  give  or- 
ders for  anything  to  be  made. 

Fortherly ,  [faoh'  dhuli]  adj.  early, 
forward,  applied  to  anytiiing  of 
early  growtn. 

Foss,  [faos]  sb.  a  waterfall ;  spelt 
force  in  some  places. 

Foumart,  [foaw-mut,  foo'mut]  sb. 
a  pole-cat. 

Fouty,  rfoawt'i]  adj.  paltry,  con- 
temptible, disgusting,  worthless. 

Franticle,  [fraan-tikl]  sb.  freckle. 
See  Flecked. 

Fratch,  [fraach]  v.  to  lie,  to  quar- 
rel. 
Fratch,  [fraach]  sb.  a  lie. 
Freend,  [fr:ind]  «6.  a  friend. 
Freet,  [free-t]  sb.  fright. 

Freetened,  [free*tnd]  pp.  fright- 
ened. 

Freetfol,  [free-tfuol]  adj.  fright- 
ful. 

Fremd,  [fremcl]  adj.  strange,  not 
related  to.     See  Uncoth. 

Fridge,  [fridj]  v.  to  chafe,  to  ex- 
coriate. 

Frosk,  [fraosk]  sb.  a  frog. 
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Prow,  [froaw]  sb.  a  dirty  woman, 
a  slut. 

FrtiitaSy  [friwttis]  sh,  a  fritter. 

Pnte-brig,  [fiwt-brig]  sh,  a  foot- 
bridge. 

GaiiLt  [geb'-n]  adj.  near.  See 
Bain, 

Galloway,  [gaal-uwe-h']  sb,  apony. 

Gam,  [gaam]  ah.  game. 

Gamashes,  [gaam*ushiz]  sb.  pi. 
gaiters,  spa^rdashes. 

Gang,  [gaang]  t?.  to  go ;  60. 

Gangrel,  [gaang-ril]  sb.  an  awk- 
ward fellow,  a  stroller. 

Gar,  [gaai]  t?.  to  compel,  to  in- 
duce. 

Garth,  fgaa'tb ;  often  gaa'dh]  sb. 
a  paddock,  a  small  field,  a  yard. 
Ex.  kirk-garth,  church-yari. 

Gavelock,   [geh'-vluk,  gaavluk] 

th.  an  iron  crow-bar. 
Gear,  [gi'b'r]  sb.  harness. 
Geld,  [geld]  adj,  barren. 

Gewgam,  [giw-gaam]  sb.  a  Jew's 
harp. 

Goading,  [gez-lin]  sb.  a  gosling. 

Gill,  [gil]  sb.  a  glen  or  valley. 

Gim,  [gu-n]  V.  to  grin.  [This 
word  has  two  pronunciations. 
When  the  vowel  is  long,  as  in- 
dicated, the  r  is  not  trilled ;  but 
when  short,  also  a  very  usual 
sound,  the  r  is  strongly  trilled ; 
as  rjnir*n].  The  same  remark 
applies  to  girt,  but  not  so  for- 
cibly. The  u  of  this  word  is 
mostly  medial — C,  C.  R.] 

Girt,  [g:ut]  adj.  great. 

GiflS,  [^s]  interf.  a  word  used  to 
call  pigs. 

Git,  [git]  V.  to  get;  pp.  'git- 
ten'd ;  *  4. 

Give  owr,  [giv  oawr]  v.  to  cease, 
leave  off,  let  alone. 

Glead,  [gli-h*d]  sb.  a  kite. 


Glee,  [glee*]  v.  to  squint. 

Glent,  [glent]  v.  to  glance,  or  fly 
off. 

Gliff,  [glif]  sb.  a  glimpse.  £x. 
*  I  gat  a  gliff  o*  thee,*  I  got  a 
slight  view  of  thee. 

Glime,  [gla'ym]  v.  to  look  ask- 
ance. 

Glish,  [glish]  17.  to  sparkle,  tr 
glitter. 

Glish,  [glishl  sb.  a  flash,  a  sparkle, 
a  sudden  gleam. 

Gliflhy,  [glish'i]  adj.  sparkling. 

Gloekening,  [glok-nin]  sb.  glim- 
mering, a  pariial  thaw. 

Glowr,  [gloawh'-r]  v.  to  stare. 

Glximpy,  [gluom-pi]  adj,  sulky, 
in  the  dumps. 

Gob,  [gob]  sb,  the  mouth.  See 
Mun. 

Gobfnl,  [gobfuol]  sb.  a  mouthful 

Goddardly,  [gaodud'li]  adv,  de- 
murely, imconcemedly. 

God'B-penny,  [gaoh'-dzpeni]  sb, 
earnest  given  on  hiring  a  serv- 
ant.   See  Earles. 

Goitstead,  [gaoyt'sti-h'd]  sb,  an 
old  watercourse. 

Gelling,  [gol-ing]  sb.  an  un- 
fledged bird. 

Gostering,  [gos-t'ring]  adj.  hec- 
toring, bullying. 

Gove,  [guoh'-v]  V.  to  stare  about 
fooHshly..   See  Olovfr, 

Govison,  [guoh*'visn]  sb.  a  dunce, 
a  blockhead. 

Gowpens,  [goawp-nz]  sb,  pi. 
handfuls. 

Graidly,  [greh'-dli]  adv.  gently, 
by  degrees. 

Grain,  [greh'-n]  sb.  an  offshoot 
from  a  valley  or  ravine. 

Graith,  [gre-h'dh]  v,  to  furnish, 
to  prepare,  to  harness.  SeeFettie, 

Graithed,  [gre-h'dhd]  pp.  fur- 
nished, harnessed,  dressed. 
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Oreean,  [gri-h'n]  v.  to  groan. 

(foeeap,  [grili'*p]  ^-  ^  ^^^y  ^ 
grope. 

Oreeaye,  [gri-h'v]  sK  a  grave. 

Oreeaye,  [grili'-v]  v,  to  dig. 

(teip,  [grip]  V.  to  grasp. 

Grip,  [grip]  sh,  a  narrow  channel. 
See  Uru^, 

Gripe,  [gra'yp]  sb.  a  dung-fork. 

Giotiy  [grots]  sb.  pi.  shelled  oats. 

GroUy  [groaw]  adj,  ugly,  grim; 
61. 

Gronnge,  [groawnj]  v,  to  grum- 
ble, growL    See  Mounge, 

QmSf  [gruof]  V.  to  grunt. 

Gruff,  [gruof]  adj,  surly. 

Gmndt  [gruond]  sb.  ground. 

Gnmd,  [gniond]  v.  to  grind. 

flj^P^f  [gp^l  **•  a  narrow  chan- 
nd.  behind  fiitalled  cattle  to  catch 
^e  urine  and  dung.    See  Qrtp. 

Gmye,  [griwv]  sb,  a  lead  mine,  • 

Grayer,   [griwvnir]    sb,  a   lead 

miner;  36. 
OvUs,  [guolz]  sb,  hasty  pudding 

made  of  oatmeal ;  32. 
Gnlly,  [guoM]  sb,  a  large  knife. 

Haek,  [aak]  sb,  a  mattock. 

MsLgt  [aag]  sb,  a  break  in  the 
Boi&ce  01  a  peat  bog. 

Hag*,  [aag]  v,  to  chop  or  cut  with 
an  axe. 

Haggle^  [a&g'l][  v,  to  dispute 
pertinaciously  in  bargaining. 

Hag-worm,  [aag'waor'm]  sb,  a 
lar^  snake.  (The  common 
snake. — ^Brockett.) 

Halliday,  [aaMdu]  sb,  holiday. 

Hani'^sasi,  faam'saam*]  adv.  pell- 
mell,  confusedly,  recklessly,  dis- 
orderly. 

Handsel,  [aan-sl]  sb.  the  first  sale 
or  purchase. 


Hang'dly,  [aangdli]  adv.  reluct- 
antly. 

Hank,  [aangk]  v,  to  fasten  by  a 
loop. 

Hap,  [aap]  v,  to  cover,  to  clothe. 

Hash,  [aash]  adj.  harsh. 

Hask,  [aask]  adJ,  dry,  parched. 

Hangh,  Hawes  [aoh'-,  aoh*'z]. 
See  Holm,  Thwaite,  [Haugh  and 
ffaw  are  different  spellings  which 
do  not  admit  of  distinction  in 
sound.— C.  C.  R] 

Hayer-cake,  [aayur  ke'h*k]  sb, 
oat-cake. 

Hayer-meal,  [aavur  mih'l]  sb, 
oatmeal. 

Hawd,  [aoh'-d]  wterf.  hold  I 

Hawf,  [aoh'-f]  adj.  half. 

Hay-bay,  [e-h*-be-h*]  sb.  a  disturb- 
ance.    See  Durdum,  ffubhleahew. 
Hee,  [ee*]  adj.  high. 
Heead,  [i-h*d,  yi-h'd]  sb,  head. 

Heead-wark,    [ih'd    or   yi-h*d- 

waa'k]  sb.  headache. 
Heeah,  [i-h']  interj,  here !  take 

that! 
Heeal,  [i*h'l]  adj.  whole. 
Heeam,  [i*h'm]  sb,  home ;  2. 
Hell  out,  [el  oot]  v.  to  pour  out. 
Helter,  [el-t'u]  sb,  a  halter. 

Heronsew,    [ur-unsiw,    i-h'run- 

siw*]  sb.  a  heron. 
Het,  Heeat,  [et,  i-h't;  also  yet, 

yih't]  adj.  hot. 
Hengh,   [iw]  sb,  a  grassy  top 

or  side  of  a  mountain. 
Henk,  [iwk,  yiwk]  sb.  the  hip. 

Heuk-beean,     [iwk-bih'n]     sb. 
the  hip-joint.     See  Hucklebeean, 
Hing,  [ing]  v.  to  hang  up. 

Hippens,  [ipninz]  sb,  infant's 
cloths. 

Hijipings,  [ip-imc]  sb,  pi,  step- 
ping-stones across  a  river. 
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Eitoll,  [ich]  V.  to  hop  on  one  leg. 
Ex.  ^  mtchy  stride,  and  lowp,* 
hop,  skip,  and  jump. 

Hobthmsli,  [ob'thruosh]  sh,  a 
wall-louse. 

Hocker,  [ok-ur]  v.  to  clamber; 
applied  specially  to  cattle  climb- 
ing on  each  other's  backs. 

Holm,  [oawm]  ah,  a  meadow  near 

.  a  river.     See  Haugh,  Thwaite. 

HoaghB,  [oaw'z]  sb,  pi  the  hocks 
of  a  horse  or  cow;  also  applied 
to  a  man's  dirty  shoes  or  clumsy 
feet. 

How,  [oaw]  sb.  a  round  hill. 

Howder,  [oawd'ur]  eh.  rubbish. 

Howder,  [oawd'ur]  v.  to  heap  to- 
gether in  a  disorderly  manner. 

Howdy,  [oaw'di]  sb.  a  midwife. 

Howk,  [oawk]  v.  to  dig  or  scratchy 
to  scoop. 

Hub,  [uob]  sh,  a  thick  sod,  pared 
off  before  cutting  peat. 

Hub-end,  [uob*  end-,  uob-ind]  sb, 
the  hob  at  the  end  of  a  fireplace. 

Hubbleshew,  [uob'1-shiw]  sh,  tur- 
moil, bustle,  confusion.  See 
Durdum, 

Hucklebeean,  [uok'l-bi-h'u]   sh, 

hip-joint.  See  ffeuk. 
Hug,  [uog]  V.  to  carry. 
Hull,  [uol']  sh.  a  pig-stye ;  30. 

Hulls,  [uol'z]  sh.  pi.  bean-swads, 
bean-pods. 

Hummled,  [uommld]  adj.  with- 
out horns. 

Hump-baok,  [uomp'-baak]  sh.  a 
hunchback. 

Hund,  [uond]  sh.  a  hound. 

Hype,  [a'yp]  v,  to  gore. 

Hyyen,  [aayvn]  sh.  ivy. 

Ice-sbockle,  [a'ys-shokl]  sb.  icicle. 

Hl-keppen,  [ilepn]  adj.  ill- 
iavoured. 


niion-end,  [il*yun  end]  sh.  shoe- 
maker's waxed  thread. 

Inbauk,  [inbaangk]  adv,  down- 
wards.   See  Down-bank. 

Ings,  [ingz]  sh.  pi.  meadows,  pas- 
tures.   See  ffolm. 

Inkling,  [ingk-lin]  sh.  a  hint 

Ise,  [aayz]  used  for  I  am;  or  I 
will.    Lit.  /  is. 

Jabber,  [jaab*r]  v.  to  prate,  to 

chatter. 
Jack-o-legs,    [jaak-ulegz]    v.    a 

large  clasp-knife. 
Jagger,  [jaag'ur]  sh.  a  driver  of 

pack-horses. 
Jagger-horse,  [  jaag'ur-aoh'*s]  sh, 

a  pack-horse. 
Jannook,  [jaan'uk]  sh.  leavened 

oat  cake. 
Jannock,    [jaan*uk]    adj.    used 

negatively  only ;  not  jannock,  i.  e. 

not  right,  not  correct,  not  proper, 

not  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Jice,  [ja'ys]  sh.  pi  joists. 

Jimmers,  [jim'urs]  sb,  pi  hinges. 

Jinny-hewlet,  [jin-i-iw-lut]  sh.  an 
owl. 

Jinny-jay,  [jin-ye  h*]  sb.  a  jay. 

Joggle,  [jog-1]  V.  to  shakB. 

Jowl,  [joawl]  V.  to  jangle  bells. 

Jowl,  [joawl]  V.  to  push  a  man's 

head  against  a  wall. 
Jowl,  [joawl]  sh,  a  jaw ;  the  head 

of  a  large  £sh. 

Jyke,  [ja'yk]  v.  to  creak. 

Kale  pot,  [kehl  pot]  sh,  a  round 
iron  pot,  on  three  feet,  used  for 
boiling  meat 

Kaw-waw,  [kao*h'-waoh'-]  adj. 
crooked,  distorted,  ill-natured, 
cross-grained.    See  Ajye, 

Eeeah,  [kih'*]  interj.  begone! 
avaunt ! 
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Keeam,  [ki'h'm]  sK  a  comb. 

Kmive,  [kihV]  V.  to  break  ore 
with  a  nammer  from  a  stone. 

Kelid,  [keldl  sh,  a  spring,  gener- 
ally a  'lioly'  welL 

Kelky  [kelk]  sb.  a  violent  blow  on 
the  body. 

Kelk-keoksy,  [kelk-keksi]  sh.  a 
large  meadow-plant  [A  large 
hemlock;  see  Kdk  in  Brockett.] 

Ken,  [ken]  v.  to  know. 

Kenspeckle,     [ken-spekl]     adj. 

easQy  known,  conspicuous. 
Kep,  [kep]  t;.  to  catch. 
Keaieii,  [kes-n]  pp,  cast. 
Eest,  pcest]  t?.  to  cast. 
Ket,  pcet]  sh.  rubbish,  carrion. 
Kibble,  [kib-1]  «6.  a  small  tub  or 

bucket  used  to  draw  ore  from  a 

lead  mine. 

Kill,  |ldl]  8h,  a  kUn. 

Kuk,   [kingk]   sh.   the   peculiar 

whoop  or  crow  accompanying  the 

whooping-cotigh. 

Kuk-congli,  King-cougli, 

[kingk-kuof,      king-kaof]      sh. 
whooping-cough. 
Kirk,  [kur'k]  sh.  a  church. 

Kirk-garfh,  [kur'k-gaa-th  or  dh] 

-  »h.  a  churchyard. 

Kirk-maiBter,  [kur'k-meh*-stur] 
$b.  a  churchwarden. 

Kirn,  [kur'n]  eh.  a  chum. 

Kim,  Fkur'n]  sh.  harvest-home. 
See  Mdl.  [In  lees  primitive 
localities  called  a  htm-supper  or 
chum-sttpper  [kur'n-suop'ur, 
chu'n-suop'ur],  there  being 
plenty  of  work  for  tiie  chum 
beforehand. — 0.  0.  R.] 

Kist,  [kist]  sh.  a  chest 
Kit,  [kit]  sb.  Christopher. 
Kit,  pcit]  sb.  a  pail. 
Kitling,  [kit-Hn]  sb.  a  kitten. 


Kittle,  [kitl]  cu^.  too  ready, 
hasty,  on  tiptoe,  ready  to  be  off, 
unstable,  ready  to  fall.  See 
WankU. 

Kittle,  [kit-1]  v.  to  tickle. 

Kittle,  [kit-1]  V.  to  bring  forth 
kittens. 

Kizzened,  [kiz-nd]  pp.  as  adj. 
wizened,  parched,  withered. 

Knaok,  fnaak]  v.  when  a  peasant 
drops  the  dialect  of  his  district, 
and  affects  the  court  language 
of  his  country,  ^e  is  said  to 
Jentick. 

Knarl,  [naa*l]  v.  to  gnarl,  gnaw. 

Knep,  [nep]  v.  to  snatch  with  the 

teeth,  to  bite  hastily. 
Knitchell,  [nich-ul]  sb.  a  cluster 

of  hoe  or  other  vermin. 

Knockle,  [noki]  sb.  knuckle. 

Kowp,  [koawp]  !?.  to  exchange, 

to  barter.     See  Swap, 
Kye,  [kaay]  sh.  pi.  kine,  cows. 

Lad-lowper,  [laad-  loawpur]  sh.  a 
romp. 

Laiihe,  [le*h'dh]  sh.  a  bam. 

Lake,  [le-hTc]  v.  to  play. 

Lakewake,  [le'h'kweh'-k]  sb.  a 
meeting  at  the  house  of  a  de- 
ceased friend  the  night  before 
the  funeral. 

Laking,  Babby-laking,  [baab* 
ileh^dn]  sb,  a  plaything. 

Lallockini^,  flaal-ukin]  sh.  unre- 
strained junketting,  or  scamper- 
ing. 

Lam,  [laaml  v.  to  beat,  to 
chastise.     See  Lounder,  Whale. 

Land-lowper,  [laandioawpur]  sh. 
a  stroller,  a  vagrant 

Lang,  [laang]  adj.  long. 

Langlaved,  [laang-le-hVd]  adj. 
oval. 

Lang-settle,    [laang-setl]    sh.   a 
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long  wooden  seat  with  arms  and 


Lang-streaked,  [laang*st'ri*h'kt] 
pp.  laid  at  ftill  length  j  lit.  long- 
stretched. 

Lang  lyney  [laang'  sa'yn]  ada. 
long  since. 

Lap,  paap]  V.  to  wrap,  to  fold. 

Lap,  paap]  pt  t  leaped. 

Ledge,  [ledj]  sh.  a  narrow  shelf 
of -earth  or  rock.    See  Clint 

Lee,  [lee-]  ah.  a  lie. 

Leeah,  [li*h']  ah.  a  scythe. 

Leeanly,  [li-h'nli]  adj.  lonely. 

Leer,  [li-h'r]  ah.  a  liar. 

Leet,  [leet*]  ah.  light. 

Leet-heeaded,  rieet-i-h*did]  adj. 
light-headed,  deranged. 

Leet-heeled,  [leet-eeld]  adj.  gid- 
dy, unsteady,  unchaste. 

Leetly-fEtrrend  [leetlifaar-und]. 
See  Leet-heeled. 

Leetning,  [leet'nin]  ah,  lightning. 

Leet  on,  [leet*  on-]  v.  to  find,  to 

meet  with. 
Len,  pen]  v.  to  lend. 

Let  wit,  or  weet,  [let-  weet-]  to 
pretend.  Ex.  *I  let  weet  to 
greet,'  I  pretended  to  cry. 

Lib,  [lib]  V.  to  castrate. 

Lig,  [lig]  V.  to  lie  down. 

Limber,  [lim-bur]  adj.  flexible. 

Ling,  ping]  ah.  heather. 

Lingy,  [lin*ji]  adj.  tall,  active, 
a&letio. 

Lin-pin,  [lin'pin]  ah.  a  linch-pin. 

Liflh,  [lish]  adj.  active. 

Liflk,  [lisk]  ah.  the  groin. 

Lite,  [laayt]  v.  to  expect 

Loaning,  [Iwuoh'-nin]  ah.  a  lane. 

Lop,  [lop]  ah.  a  flea. 

Logper,  [lop'ur]  ah.  sour  milk, 
ather,  curdled  milk. — J.  C.  A.] 


Lot,  pot]  V.  to  ballot. 

Longh,   [lof,  luof]  ah.  a    small 

cavity. 
Lonnder,  [loawnd'ui]  v.  to  beat. 

See  Lam, 
Low,  [loaw]  ah.  a  blaze,  a  flame. 

Lown,    poaw*n]  adj.  calm,   not 

windy,  sheltered. 
Lowp,  poawp]  ah.  a  leap.  Also  v. 

to  leap ;  *  I  towped^*  I  leapt ;  63. 
Lowter,  poawt'-ur]  ah.  a  brood  of 

chickens  or  ducks. 
Lufter,  [luof't'ur]  ah.  a  growing 

bunch  of  coarse  grass. 
Lng,  [luog]  ah.  the  ear. 

Lng,  puog]  V.  to  tug,  to  pull  the 

hair. 
Lnke,  [liwk]  v.  to  look. 

Lutha,  [luodh'u]  interj.  lo  there, 
look  or  see  there,  behold ! 

Lnther,  [luodh'ur]  ah.  a  heap,  a 

great  quantity. 
Lyle,  pa'yl]  adj.  Httle. 

Lyle-honse,    [la'yl*    oos]   ah.    a 
privy ;  lit.  a  little  house. 

Lythe,    paaydh]   v.  to    thicken 
broth  with  flour  Or  oatmeaL 

Mack,  [maak]  ah.  kind,  sort ;  '  all 

mackB  o'  meeat,'  all  sorts  of  meat ; 

33.    Also  V.  to  make. 
Maddle,  [mnadi]  v.  to  puzzle,  to 

confuse. 
Maddled,  [maad*ld]  pp.  puzzled, 

bewildered. 
Maister,  [me*h'st'ur]  ah.  master. 
Mammy,  [maam*i]  ah.  mother. 

Mangrel,  [maangiil]   adj.  mon* 

grel,  crossbred. 
Mar,  [maa-r]  adj.  more ;  22. 

Marrows,  [maar'-uz]  ah.  pi.  fel- 
lows, alike. 

Mash,  [maash]  t;.  to  smash,  break 
in  pieces. 
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Haah,  [maa8lL]«&.  scalded  bran  for 
a  horse  or  beast. 

Kawky  [mao-blc]  sb.  a  maggot. 

Kawm,  [mao'b'm]  adj.  demure. 

Kawt,  [maoh't]  eb,  malt. 

Kaybe,  [meh'-bi,  mebi]  adv,  per- 
haps. 

Kay-gedingy  [me*h'-gezlin]  sb.  a 
blockhead ;  ht.  May-goeling. 

Maie,  ^me'h'z]  v.  to  amaze,  to 
astomah. 

Maielillg,  [me-h'zlin]  sb.  a  sim- 
pleton. 

Mear^  [mi-h'r]  sb.  a  mare. 

Melly  [mel]  v,  to  meddle. 

Mell,  [mel]  sb.  a  mallet. 

Hell,  [mel]  sb.  end  of  haymaking. 

Menae,  [mens]  «&.  decency, 
liberality. 

Heme,  [mens]  v.  to  make  de- 
cent, respectable. 

Menaefiilf  [mensfaol]  adj.  de- 
cent, respectable,  modest,  proper, 
weU-behaved,  liberal,  the  reverse 
of  •  shabby '  in  apparel,  or  de- 
meanour. 

Mere,  rmi-h'r]  sb.  a  lake.  [I 
haye  heard  old  people  of  other 
rural  localities  call  a  piece  of 
marshy  ground,  when  under 
water,  a  mere.  These  people 
would  caU  sodden  reedy  ground 
a  martsh.  But  the  ususd  Mid. 
Yks.  word  for  anything  like  a 
pond  is  dike  [da'yk].— C.  C.  R.] 

Kioh,  [mich]  adv.  much. 

Kickley  [mik'l]  adj.  much. 

Midden,  [mid-in^  mid'un]  sb.  a 
dung-hill. 

Xidge,  [mi^j]  sb.  a  small  gnat. 

■isteeany  [misti*h'n]  pp.  mis- 
taken. 

Moie,  [maoy]  sb.  a  muddle,  riot, 

confusion. 
Monny,  [mon-i]  adj.  many. 


Moor-gam,      [muoh'gaam]     sb. 

grouse ;  lit.  moor-game. 
Moor-poot,  [mao'h*puo-t]    sb.  a 

young  grouse. 
Moiinge,  [moaw'x^']  v.  to  grumble. 

See  Chrounge, 
Mowter,    [moawt'-ur]    sb.    com 

taken  by  the  miller  in  lieu  of 

money  for  grinding. 

Muck,  [muok]  sb.  dirt ;  56. 
Macky,  [muok-i]  adj.  dirty. 
Mad,  [muod]  attx.  v.  might. 

Muggy,    [muog-i]    adj.    damp, 

foggy,  but  warm ;  as  applied  to 

the  weather. 
Mun,  [muon]  a/ux.  v.  must.    Ex. 

*  I  mun  gang  heeam,'  I  must  go 

home.    Seel.  61. 

Mim,  [muon]  sb.  mouth.  Ex. 
*ril  fluz  £hy  mun:  See  Qoh, 
Flux. 

Mnne,  [miwn]  sb.  moon. 
Mnrl,  [muor'l]  v.  to  cnmible. 
Mush,  [muosh]  sb.  dust^  rubbish. 
Mysel,  [misel-]  pron.  myself. 

H^ab,  [naab]  sb.  a  promontory. 
B^ab,  [naab]  v.  to  catch,  to  trap. 
B^afT,  [naaf ]  sb.  a  nave  of  a  wheel 
Baggy,  [naagi]  adj.  snarling. 
Bay,  BeEih,  [ne*yu,  niyu]  both 

in  pause,  <idv.  no. 
Beaf,  [ni-h'f]  sb.  the  fist. 

Bean,  Ben,  [nih'n,  nen]  adj. 
none. 

Beb,  [neb]  sb.  the  bill  of  a  bird. 

Beedles,  [nee-dlz];  the  phrase 
'sex  needles'  means  a  short  in- 
terval, viz.,  the  time  during 
which  a  woman  knitting  would 
work  the  loops  off  the  ne^es  six 
times ;  7. 

Bekk*d,  [nekt]  adj.  naked. 

Bep-hazel,  [nep-aazl]  sb.  a  greedy 
fellow. 
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Henk,  Hewkin,  [niwk,  niwk-in] 

eh.  a  nook,  a  comer ;  49. 
Hib,  [nib]  sh,  the  handle  on  a 

mower's  scythe. 
Vinny-hanuiier,  [nin*i-aamurl  «5. 

a  silly  girl.    See  Govison,    [Used 

of  both  sexea— 0.  0.  E.] 
Nip,  [nip]  V.  to  pinch. 
Nobbut,   [nob-ut,  naobnit]  adv. 

only. 
Hog,  [nog]  sb,  a  wooden  peg ;  26. 
Hoggin,    [nog'in]    sb,    a    small 

wooden  vessel,   a    small    spirit 

measure. 
Noration,  [naor'e-h'shn]  sb.  {for 

oration)  a  confusion,     bee  Dur- 

dum.  Mate,  &c. 
Howt,  [noawt]  sb.  nothing;  16. 
Nub,  [nuob]  v.  to  nudge  or  jog. 

Onbethink,  [on-bithingk-]  v.  to 
recollect. 

Onder,  [on-d'ur]  prep,  under. 

Ondergnmd,  [on-d'urgruond]  adj. 
imdergrouna. 

Ondertak,  [on-d'urtaak]  v.  to  un- 
dertake. 

Ony,  [aon-i]  indef.  pron,  any. 

Oppen,  [op-un]  adj,  open. 

Oppen-mouthed  [op'unmoodhd'] 
adj.  open-mouthed,  indiscreetly 
talkative. 

Owr,  [oawr,  oawh'r]  prep.  over. 

Qwt,  [oawt]  sb.  anything. 

Oxter,  [ok-st'ur]  sb.  the  armpit 

Pan,  [paan]  v.  to  fit^  to  suit  the 

position,  to  set  about  handily. 
Pannable,  [paan-ubl]  adj.  handy, 

suitable. 
Parlish,  [paa-hsh]  adj.  perilous, 

dangerous. 
Parfit,  [paa*fit]  adj.  perfect. 
Pash,  (paaah]  sb.  violence.     See 

Bevish. 


Pash,  [paash]  sb.  a  sudden  and 

heavy  fall  of  rain. 
Pate,  [pe'h't]  sb.  a  badger. 
Pawky,    [paoh'-ki]     adj.    pert, 

saucy. 
Peff,  Pegh,  [pef  ]  v.  to  breathe 
short  or  with  difficulty,  or  spas- 
modically. [There  is  also  an- 
other similar  word,  constantly 
heard  in  several  Southern  locali- 
ties as  well  as  in  N.,  Mid.,  and 
S.  Yorksh.,  viz.  the  verb  [pey] 
South,  or  [paey]  -ATor^A,  as  1 
should  write  it.  Thus,  one  per- 
son says  of  another — *  I  met  him 
coming  along  peying  at  all  iv- 
vers'  (all  overs),  i  e.  ptishing 
along  at  no  end  of  a  pace.  In 
the  present  participle  there  is  a 
faint  g,  or  a  rough  aspirate ;  but 
the  verb  is  innocent  of  this.— 
0.  C.  R.] 

Pennorth,  [pen-uth]  sb.  penny- 
worth. 

Pent,  [pent]  sb.  paint 

Pez,  [pez]  sb.  pi.  peas. 

Piannot,  [pih'*nut]  sb.  a  magpie. 

Pick  up,  [pikniop*]  v.  to  vomit. 

Piggen,  [pigin]  sb.  a  small  wood- 
en paiL 

Pig-hnll,  [pig'uol*]  sb.  a  stye. 

Pike,  [pa'yk]  v.  to  pick. 

Pirn,  [pur'n]  sb.-  a  stick  with  a 
noose  at  the  end  to  hold  an  un- 
ruly horse. 

Pirn,  [puT*n]  v.  to  seize  or  se- 
cure, to  punish. 

Pittle,  [pit'l]  V.  to  piddle. 

Pleeaoe,  [pli'h's]  sb.  place. 

Plough,  [pliw]  sb.  a  plough. 

Plwoat,  rplwuoh**tJ  V.  to  pluck 
the  feathers  off  a  bird. 

Pock-arr*d,  [pok'aa*d]  adj.  mark- 
ed with  snudl  pox.    See  Arr. 

Poddish,  [pod'ish]  sb.  potage, 
porridge,  broth. 

Potter,  [pot'-ur]  v.  to  trifle. 
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Prent,  [prent]  sh.  print 
Provce,  [pioawB  or  proosl  r.  to 

talk    and    strat    affectedly,    or 

prondly. 
Profey  [priwf]  8h,  proof. 
Vnnre,  [priwv]  r.  to  prove. 
Puke,  [piwk]  v.  to  vomit.    See 

Fide  up, 
Pnsnim,  [paoz*mn]  sh,  poison. 
Pwoaky  [pwaoh'*k]  sh,  a  sack. 

ttnedlioil,  pcweshn]  sb,  a  ques- 
tion. 

ftuy,  Whye,  [kaay,  waay]  sh.  a 
heker. 

XacUe,  rraak'l]  adj,  head-strong, 
unsteady,  rasin. 

Xa^  [raaf]  ^.  rabbish ;  dis- 
orderly blackgoard  company. 

Baanle-bawk,  [raanl  bao-h'k]  sh, 
an  iron  bar  acroes  a  chimney 
from  which  the  pot  hooks  or 
redcens  are  suspended. 

Badly  [raAsh]  sh,  an  eruption  on 
the  win. 

Batten,  [raat-n]  sh.  a  rat 

Bare,  [re-hV]  pret,  of  to  rive  or 
tear.    See  A've. 

Bayle,  [raav-1]  v,  to  entangle. 

Beap  up,  [ri'h'p  nop]  r.  to  recall 

an  old  grievance. 
Becken,  Beeken-cmke,  frek-n, 

rek'n-criwk]  th,  a  pot-hooic 
Beckling,  [rek-lin]  sh,  the  last 

child ;  the  last  or  smallest  pig  of 

the  litter. 
Beddiihi  [redish]  sh,  a  radish. 

Beean,  B'yan,  [rih'-n ;  ri . . yn] 
sb.  a  ridge,  a  dyke;  cannot  be 
translated  so  as  to  be  perfectly 
nnderstood  by  any  but  a  native. 
[Also  called  rain  J^re'h'n]  in 
Croven.  If  the  tounst  in  Y  ork- 
shire  should  observe  some  grsssy 
terraces  or  flat  strips  rising  like 


steps  one  above  the  other  on  a 
hill-side,  resembling  sheen- 
tracks,  but  of  greater  breadui, 
he  may  know  that  he  is  looking 
at  rains.  They  are  said  to  de- 
note ancient  cultivation,  and  to 
be  artificial.  The  word  is  simply 
the  IceL  rein,  a  strip  of  land — 
W.  W.  8.  Much  oftener  used 
of  the  usual  strip  of  uncultivated 
ground,  generally  used  as  a  cart- 
way, alon^de  a  nedge. — C.  0.  B. 
The  Bein  is  the  name  of  a  raised 
bank,  enclosing  a  considerable 
extent  on  the  estate  of  the  Hon. 
P.  Dawnay,  Beningbrough  Hall, 
near  York.— J.  C.  A.] 

Beeap,  Bape,  [ri-h'p,  re-h'p]  sh,  a 
rope. 

Beearty,  [rih'sti]  adj\  rusty; 
applied  to  bacon. 

Beek,  [ree-k]  s?}.  smoke. 

Beneh,  [rensh]  v,  to  rince. 

Bid,  [rid]  V,  to  clear  away. 

Bid,  [rid]  sh,  progress.  Ex. 
'Thou  comes  neeah  rid,'  thou 
makest  no  progress,  thou  gettest 
on  slowly. 

Bidding,  [rid'in]  sh,  a  clearing. 

Bift,  [rift]  V,  to  belch.    See  Belk. 

Big,  [rig]  sh.  a  ridge. 

Biggiiig-tree,  [rigint'ree]  sh,  the 
ridge  of  a  house. 

Big^t,  [rig-utl  sh.  a  horse  with 
but  one  testicle. 

Bip,  [rip]  sh.  a  blackguard. 

Biye,  [raayv]  v,  to  tear. 

Boidy,  [rao7di]  adj.  coarse^ 
rough;  chiefly  applied  to  grass 
or  hay ;  it  has  the  same  signifi- 
cation in  the  patois  of  Normandy. 

Boister,  [raoys-t'ur]  sh,  a  bully. 

Boistering,     [raoys-t'ring]    adj. 

bullying,  hectoring. 
Boke,  [ruoh''k]  sh,  damp,  flying 

mist 
Botten-st^yan,  [rot-n-sti . .  yn]  sh. 
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fuUor'seaxtli.  [No;  rotten-stone.] 
Boupi  [roawp]  ah.  a  hoarseness. 
Eouped»  [roawpt]  adj,  hoarse. 
Boy'n,  [rovn]  pp.  torn. 
Eow,  [roaw]  adj.  raw. 
Eowk,  [roawk]  v.  to  rummage ;  to 

poke  in  lumber  or  dirt.      See 

Bnfe,  [riwf]  8b.  a  roof. 
BuinniledxiBter,  [mom'lduos't'ur] 

sh.  an  unruly,  noisy,  troublesome 

fellow.    See  Gostering. 
Bute,  [riwt]  ah.  a  root. 

Backless,    [saak-lus]   adj.    siUy, 

bashful,  innocent.  Bee  Swamous. 
Bagged,  [saagd]  pp.  distended; 

bent  under  pressure,  deflected. 
Bal,  [saal]  aux.  v.  shall. 
Bang,  [saang]  ah.  a  song. 
Bappy,  [saapi]  adj.  oily,  moist, 

heavy. 
Sajpsk^      [saap'skuol]     ab.     a 

smipleton.     See  Oovieon. 
Bar,  [saaV]  adj.  sore;  alao  adv. 

sorely,  badly ;  68. 
Bark,  [saa-k]  ab.  a  shirt ;  3. 
Baxra,  [saar'u]  v.  serve. 
Bartin,  [saa*tin]  adj.  certain. 
Boab,  [skaab]  ab.  the  itch. 
Bcab'Andrew,    [skaab'-Aan*d'ru] 

sh.  a  worthless  fellow.  See  Oang- 

rel. 

BcallioiL,  [skaal'yun]  ab.  a  small 
young  onion,  a  leek. 

Beawp,  [skaoh''p]  ab.  the  scalp. 

Scawpy,  [skao'h'pi]  adj.  applied 
to  land,  rocky,  hard,  and  thinly 
covered  with  soil, 

Bcopperil,  [skop-uril]  ab.  a  play- 
thing made  by  putting  a  small 
peg  through  a  button-metal; 
a  child's  teetotunL 

Bcowdered,  [skoawd'ud]  pp.  ap- 
plied to  bread,  burnt  or  scorched 


without  being  sufi&dently  baked. 

Soowp,  [skoawp]  V.  to  scoop,  to 

excavale.    See  Eowk. 
Scrat,  [skraat]  v.  to  scratch ;  also 

sh.  a  scratch. 
Scrog,  [skrog]  ab.  broken  ground, 

with  underwood,  rushes,  &c. 

Screw,  [skroaw]  ab.  bustling  con- 
fusion; when  a  house  is  dirfrj^ 
and  the  furniture,  &c.  out  of  their 
proper  places.    See  Unsyded. 

Scrnnty,  [skruon'ti]  adj.  short  or 
stumpy. 

Scnmfisll,  [skuom'fish]  v.  to  suf- 
focate with  heat. 

Beck,  [sek]  ab.  a  sacL 

Beeap,  [si-h'p]  ab.  soap. 

Seeaves,  [sih'vz]  ab. pi.  rushes. 

Seeing-^lass,  [see . .  in-glaas]  ab. 

a  lookmg-glass. 
Beet,  [see-t]  ab.  a  sight;  8. 

Bel,  [sel]  pron.  self;  whence  hia 

self  himself;  15. 
Belled,  [seld]^^.  sold;  12. 
Beg,  [seg]  ab.  a  mature  bull  gelded. 

Bemmently,  [semmntli]  «<:(;'.  affect- 
edly modest,  delicate,  niminy- 
piminy. 

Ben,  [sen]  adv.  since. 

Ben-«yiie,  [sensa'yn]  adv.  since 

that  time. 
Bew,  [siw]  ab.  a  sow. 
Bhack,  [shaak]  v.  to  shake. 

Shales,  [she-h'lz]  ab.  pi.  schistose 

slate. 
Bham,  [shaam]  ab.  shame ;  46. 

Bhamfol,  [shaam-fuol]  adj.  shame- 
fuL 

Bhawm,  [shaoh'^nl  v.  to  sit  on  a 
low  stool  before  £he  fire  with  the 
front  of  the  petticoat  raised  above 
the  knees,  and  thus  direct  the 
heat  to  the  inside  of  the  thighs. 
[Bather,  of  the  legs.  Oorrupted 
from  Fr.  jamhe.-^.  0.  A.] 
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Shear,  [sIu-Ii't]  v.  to  reap. 
Shear,     rsbi'h*r]     tih.    a     small 

"wooden  implement  belted  to  the 

waist  to   hold  the   end  of  the 

needle  when  knitting. 
Shackle,  [shek-1]  sb.  a  swiveL 
Sheckle  [sheki]  (of  the  arm),  ab. 

the  wnst  joint. 
Sheddle,  [shed-l]  sb.  a  shuffling 

gait 
Sheepshanks,    [sheepshaangks] 

$b,  pi.  bandy  legs. 
Shift,    [shift]  V.  to  change  the 

dress. 
Shifty,    [shifti]   adj.    shirking; 

not  to  be  depended  npon. 
Shirl,  [shall]  v.  to  shuffle,  to  slide. 
Shive,  [8ha'3rv]  sb.  a  slice  of  bread. 
Shool,  [shoo'l]  sb.  a  shoTel. 
Shun,  [shuon]  sb.  pi.  shoes ;  9. 
Shnt,  [shuot]  v.  to  shoot. 
Sib,  [sib]  adj.  related  to. 
Side,  [saayd]  adj.  long  and  wide, 

applied  to  appareL    See  Syed. 
Sidie,  [saayd]  v.  to  arrange. 
Sided,  [saayd'id]  pp.  everything 

in  its  proper  plaoe. 
Sike,  [sa'yk]  adj.  such. 
Sike,  [sa'yk]  sb.  a  small  rivulet. 
Sika-like,      [sa'yk-la'yk]     adj. 

similar;  19. 
Sile,  [saayl]  sb.  a  milk-strainer. 
Silly,  [sili]  adj.  feeble. 
Sinuiieren,  [simiirun]  sb.  a  prim- 
rose, 
Sind,  [sind]  v.  to  rince. 
Sine,  [sa'yn]  v.  to  drain. 
Sipe,  [sa'yp]  v.  to  ooze,  to  drain ; 

also  sb,  a  sip,  a  drop. 

ii   [sa'yping]  sb.  a  sip,  a 


Skeel,  [skee'l]  sb.  a  large  wooden 

milk-pail. 
Skellet,  [skeHt]  sb.  a  saucepan. 


Skelly,  [skel'i]  v.  to  squint. 
Skelp,  [skelp]  V.  to  switch. 

Skelp,  [skelp]  sb.  a  long  bound 

or  leap. 
Skep,  [skep]  sb.  a  shallow  basket 

with  handles  at  each  end ;  31. 

See  Svnll. 

Skew,  [skeew]  adj.  awry. 
Skime,  [ska'ym]  v.  to  leer ;  to  look 

askance. 
Skirl,    [skurl]    v.     to    shriek, 

scream. 
Skitter,  [skif'ur]  sb.  looseness  of 

bowels,  purging,  sewage. 
Skittish,  [skit'ish]  adj.  waggish. 
Skrike,  [skra'yk]  v.  to  shriek. 
Sknle,  [skiw'l]  sb.  school. 
Slack,  [slaak*]  sb.  a  hollow,  a  de- 
pression. 
Sladder,  [slaad'-ur]  v.  to  scatter, 

to  spill. 
Slaich,  [sleh'ch]  sb.  a  lazy  woilh- 

less  fellow.    See  Stem. 
Slaiching,  [sleb'^hin]  adj.  sneak- 
ing. 
Slap,  [slaap]  v.  to  slop,  scatter, 

spill    . 
Slape,    [sleh'p]    acfj-    slippery, 

smooth. 
Sleek,  [slek]  V,  to  slake. 
Sled,  [sled]  sb.  a  sledge. 
Slee,  [slee*]  adj.  sly. 
Sleeas,  [sli-h'z]  sb.  pi.  sloes. 
Slem,  [slem]  sb.  a  sloven.     See 

Slaichy  Slindge,  Slodder. 
Sliddery,    [slid'niri]    adj.   in    a 

loose    condition;     said    of  the 

gradual  sliding  of  the  dSbris  on 

a  broken  hill-side. 
Slindge,  [slinj]  sb.  a  sloven.   See 

Slem,  Slaich, 
Sliver,  [sla'yvur]  sb.  a  splinter 

of  wood.. 
Sleeken,  [slok-n]  v.  to  slake  the 

thirst. 
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Slodder,  [slod'^ur]  sh,  a  sloven. 

BeeSlem, 
SIiuIl,  Slosh,  [sluosh,  slosh]  sh,  a 

puddle,  melting  snow;    also  a 

wasteful  slattern. 
Smit,  [smit]  v,  to  infect. 
Smittle,  [smit'l]  adj\  infectious. 
Smock,  [smok]  sb.  a  shift. 
Smoor,  [smuooh'r]  v.  to  smother. 
Smout,    [smoawt,   smoo't]  sb,  a 

hare's  muse.    [A  muse  is  a  hole 

in  a  hed^  through  which  hares 

and  rabhits  pass.] 

Smudge,  [smuoj]  v.  to  smoulder. 
Smnke,  [smiwk]  sb,  smoke. 
Snag,  [snaag]  v,  to  lop  oif. 

Snagger,  [snaag-ur]  sb.  a  bill- 
hook. 

Snap,  [snaapl  sb.  a  small  cake  of 
gingerbread. 

Snape,  [sne-h'p]  v.  to  check  a 
snarling  cur.  p^ery  "wide  in 
application.  "Is  sean  (soon) 
anapedy  as  t'  chap  said  when  he 
wur  boon  to  be  hung  " — a  Mid. 
Yks.  phrase.— 0.  C.  E.] 

Snapper,  [snaapnir]  sb,  a  false 
step,  a  stumble. 

Sneck,  [snek]  sb.  a  latch. 

Sneel,  [snee-l]  sh.  a  snail. 

Snerl,  [snu*l]  v.  to  shrivel,  to 
sneer,  to  turn  up  the  nose.  Ex. 
*  he  anerVd  up  his  snout.' 

Snert,  [snu't]  v.  to  sneeze;  lit. 
to  snort 

Snert,  [snu't]  sh.  a  sudden  ill- 
suppressed  laugh,  a  snore. 

Snite,  [sna'yt]  v.  to  blow  the 
nose  between  the  thimib  and 
finger. 

Snizy,  [snaayz-i]  acy.  cold,  biting, 
raw  (weather). 

Snook-flnarl,  [snok-snaa-lj^^.  when 
yam  or  thread  is  hard  twisted,  it 
will,  if  not  kept  tight  wound, 


suddenly  twist  into  short  knots, 
which  are  called  snock-marU. 

Snod,  [snod]  adj.  smooth.     See 

Blape. 
Snowk,   [snoawk]  sb.  a  violent 

noisy  inspiration   through   the 

nose. 

Sock,  [sok]  sh.  a  plough-share. 
So88,  [sos]  V.  to  lap  like  a  dog. 

Sove,      fsuo'hV ;      occasionally 

sao'h'vj  sb.  salve. 
Sowk,  [soawk]  t;.  to  suck. 

Sowk,  Sowl,  [soawk,  soawl]  t;.  to 
immerse  in  water,  to  soak.  [Sowl 
is  anything  but  synonymous 
with  8owh  in  Cleveland. — ^Atkin- 
son.   See  the  Preface.] 

Spang,  [spaang]  v.  to  fling  with 
violence. 

Spang-hew,  [spaangiw]  v,  to  fil- 
lip ;  the  object  to  be  thrown  is 
placed  on  the  end  of  a  board  laid 
across  a  block,  and  the  other  end 
struck  with  a  heavy  mallet.  G£ 
'Fillip  me  with  a  three-man 
beetle.* — Shakespeare.  [Seldom 
heard  elsewhere  except  as 
[spaanp'wiw]  or  [8paan^*whiw], 
and  with  a  wider  meaning,  viz. 
to  throw  or  sweep  out  of  the 
way,  with  a  violent  motion. — 
0.  0.  E.] 

Speeaks,  [spi'h'ks]  sb.  pi.  spokes. 

Speean,  [spih'n]  v.  to  wean  a 
suckling. 

Speeat,  [spi'h'tl  sb.  a  sudden 
and  heavy  fall  of  rain.  [Qu. 
the  result  of  the  same  in  the 
river. — ^Atkinson.] 

Speer,  [spi-h'r]  v.  to  inquire. 

Speer,  [spi-h'r]  v.  to  shut  and 
latch  a  door ;  lit.  to  spar. 

Spice,  [spaays]  sb.  gingerbread; 

18. 
Splet,  [splet]  t*.  to  split. 
Sproats,  [spruoh'*ts]  sb.  pi  small 

twigs  or  sticks. 
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Sqnal),  [skwaab]  sh,  a  narrow 
wooden-framed  oouch,  nsed  in 
place  of  a  sofiei. 

8tl^,  [fitaag]  sb.  a  yearling  colt. 

Btang,  [staang]  eb.  a  sadden 
pain. 

Btang,  [staang]  ab.  the  shaft  of  a 
cart 

Starken,  [staa-kun]  v.  to  congeal, 
stiffen.  [Elsewhere,  in  the  N. 
Biding,  atorkm  (staoh'-kun)  is 
common  *  but  the  Swaledale 
sound  is  oifferent. — C.  C.  R.] 

Stee,  [stee-]  sb.  a  ladder. 

Steead,  [sti-h'd]  sb,  a  site  ;  e.  g. 

homestead,  hcusestead,  gatestead, 
Steean,  [sti-h'n]  sb.  stone. 
Steel,  [sta'yl]  sb.  a  stUe. 
Bteg,  [steg]  sb.  a  gander. 

Stevin,  [steyin]  sb.  the  violent 
deliyery  of  a  sentence,  ranting. 
[Also  a  V.  in  Swaledale,  with  the 
sense  of  to  rant.  Elsewhere 
sUvon  [stevu^n].— 0.  C.  R.] 

Stirk,  [stur^]  sb.  a  yearling  bull 
or  heifer. 

Stiihy,  [stidh'i]  sb.  a  blacksmith's 
anViI 

Stoit,  [staoyt]  sb.  a  clumsy  over- 
grown woman. 

Stot,  [stot]  sb.  an  ox  or  steer. 

Stottering,  [stot^'uring]  sb.  a 
stumbling  gait 

Stonp,  [stoawp,  stoop]  sb.  a  post 
IStoitp  and  Stour  have  also  a  com- 
mon refined  soimd  [stuoh^'p, 
stuoh'T].  The  sounds  ^ven 
above  are  the  broad  dialect 
sounds.— C.  0.  R.] 

Btour,  [stoawr,  stoor]  sb.  dust 

Stowps,  [stoawps]  sb.  pi.  deep 
foo^rints  of  cattle  in  soft  land. 

Strackling,    [st'raak'lin]    sb.   a 

graceless  fellow. 
Streak,   [st'rih'k]   t?.  to   lay  a 


newly-dead  body  straight;  lit 
to  stretch. 

Streaked,  [st'ri-h'kt]  jjp.  stretch- 
ed, at  full  stretch.  See  Lang- 
streaked. 

Streean,  [st'rih'n]  sb.  a  sprain. 

Streean,  [st'ri-h'n]  v.  to  strain. 

Strickle,  [st'rik'l]  sb.  a  wooden 
implement  used  to  sharpen 
scythesL 

StrippingB,  [st*rip'inz]  sb.  pi  the 
last  drops  of  milk  drawn  from  a 
cow. 

Stub,  [stuob]  sb,  an  old  horse- 
shoe nail. 

Stub,  [stuob]  V.  to  grub  up  trees 
by  the  roots. 

Stubbing-haok,  [stuobin-aak-]  sb. 
a  mattock  for  taking  up  trees. 

Stubs,  [stuobz]  sb.  pi.  remains  of 
hay  left  uneaten  by  cows  in  their 
stalls. 

Stule,  [stiwl]  sb.  a  stooL 

Styth,  [sta'ydh]  sb.  a  stench,  a 

suffocating  vapour. 
Sud,  [suod]  aux.  V.  should ;  60. 

Snnunot,  [suom-ut]  sb.  something, 

somewhat. 
Sump,  [suo'mp]  sb.  a  sink,  a  bog. 

Swad,  [swaad]  sb.  a  pod  of  bean 

or  pea. 
Swamons,  Swamish,  [swaamnis, 

swaam'ish]  adj.  bashriii 

Swang,  [swaangi  sb.  a  marshy 
hollow.  Ex.  *  A  seavy  swang  *il 
nayther  bog  a  horse  ner  man.' 

Swap,  [swaap]  v.  to  exchange  or 

barter.    See  Kowp, 
Swar,  [swaaT]  pt.  t.  swore. 

Swarble,  [swaa-bl]  v.  to  cKmb 
or  swarm  up  a  tree  or  maypole. 

Swat,  [swaat]  v.  to  squat  or  sit 
down;  7. 

Swath,  fswaath,  swaadh]  sb.  the 
skin  of  bacon. 
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Sweealy  {swi-h'l]  v.  a  candle  is 
said  to  sweal  when  wasting 
rapidly  from  a  bad  wick  or  in  a 
current  of  air. 

Swelter,  [swel-t'ur]  v.  to  melt 
with  heat ;  also  sb,  a  violent  per- 
spiration. 

Swidden,  [swid'*un]  v,  to  singe. 

Swill,  [swil]  sb.  a  basket.     See 

Skep. 
Swingle-tree,    [swing-lt*ree]    sb. 

the  bars  to  which  plough-traces 

are  yoked. 

Swirt,  [swur't]  V.  to  squirt. 

Sye,  [saay]  v.  to  stretch. 

Syed,  [saayd]  pp.  stretched. 

Syne,  [sa'yn]  adv,  since,  ago.  See 
Sen  syne, 

T',  [t]  a  shortened  form  of  the  ; 

hence  fseeamy  the  same ;  4. 
TaiBtrel,  [te-h'st'ril]  sb.  a  rascal. 
Tak,  [taak]  v,  .to  take. 
Tale-pyot,  [te-h'1-paayut]    sb,   a 

Tarn,  [taa'n]  sb,  a  small  lake. 
Taylior,  [te-h'lyur]  sb.  &  tailor. 
Te,  [tu]  for  thee ;  but  used  for 

thou;  *whar's  te  been?'  where 

hast  thou  been  P  5. 

Teea,  [ti-h*]  sb.  toe. 
Teead,  [tih'd]  sb.  a  toad. 

Teeave,  [ti-h'v]  v.  to  wade  in 

snow. 
Teeny,  [teen-i]  adj.  tiny. 
TeUed,  [teld]  pt  t.  told ;  43. 
Temse,  [tems]  sb.  a  flour  sieve. 
Tenk,  [tiwk]  took ;  pt.  t,  of  take. 

Tew,  [tiw]  V,  to  disturb,  dis- 
arrange. 

Thaok,  [thaak]  sb.  thatch. 

Tharm,  [ihaa*m]  sb.  catgut. 

Theeky    [theek]    v,   to    thatch. 


[The  commoner  pronunciations 

of  theek  and  theeker  are  [thi'h'k, 

thih'kur].— 0 .0.  R] 
Theeker,  [theek-ur]  sb.  a  thatcher. 
Ther,  [dhur]  pron.  these,  their. 
Thible,  Thivel,   [thib-l,   thivl] 

a  stick  to  stir  hasty  pudding; 

32. 

Thick-heead,   [thik-ih'd]   sb.  a 

blockhead. 
Thrang,  [thraang]  sb.  a  tlirong. 
Thraw,  [thrao-]  v.  to  throw. 
Thraw  owr,  [thrao-  aowh'r]  v. 

to  throw  over,   overturn.     See 

Whemmle. 

Threave,  [thri-hV]  sb.  twelve 
bundles  of  stiaw. 

Threed,  [three-d]  sb.  thread. 

Threep,  [threep]  v.  to  argue  per- 
tinaciously. [More  commonly 
[thri-h'p,  thriV-p].— 0.  0.  R] 

Thresh,  [thresh]  v.  to  thrash. 

Thropple,  [thropl]  sb.  the  wind- 
pipe, trachea. 

Thwaite,  [thwe-h't]  sb.  See 
ffolm.  [Seldom  used  but  with 
the  def.  art.,  and  then  the  th  is 
modified.  At  all  times  it  has  a 
semi-dental  soimd,  and  [t'we-h't] 
is  not  uncommon. — 0.  C.  E.] 

Tift,  [tift]  sb.  pettishness. 

Tift,  [tift]  sb.  condition,  order. 
Ex.  *  In  good  tift,'  in  good  fet- 
tle.    See  Fettle. 

Trail,  [t're-hl]  v.  to  drag. 

TraUy,  [t're-h'U]  adj,  slatternly. 
See  Trapesy. 

Trapes,  [t're-h'ps]  sb,  a  slattern, 
a  draggletail,  trollop. 

Trapesy,  [t're-h'psi]  adj.  slattern- 
ly, sluttish. 

Treead,  [t'rih'd]  trod ;  pret.  of 
to  tread. 

Trod,  [t'rod]  sb,  a  foot-path. 

Trones,  [t'ruoh'-nz]  sb.  a  steel- 
yard. 
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Tmte,  [t'riwt]  eh.  a  trout. 
Tnfe,  Teugh,  [tiwf,  tiw]  adj, 

tougH. 
Tnle,  [tiwl]  sh.  a  tool. 
Tape,  [tiwp]  sh,  a  tup,  a  ram. 
Tnthy  [tiwth]  sh.  tooth. 
Taih-warkf     [tiwth-waa*k]     sh. 

tootli-ache. 
Tut,  [tuovj^'ep.  to;  15. 
Twill,  [twil]  sh,  a  quill. 
Twilt,  [twiltj  sh.  a  quilt. 
Tyan,  [ti. .  yun]  the  one,  one  of 

Unooth,  [uoTikoth-,  uo'nkuoth-] 
adj.  strange,  not  acquainted  with. 
See  Frtmd.  [In  Qtirsdale  I 
haTe  heard  [no'nkwuoth']  ;  this 
IB  more  common  in  the  north- 
west—C.  C.  E.] 

Ullflided,  [uon'saayd-id]  adj,  dis- 
ordered.   See  Bided  and  Scrow. 

Vp-aboon,  [uo*p  uboo*n]  adv.  up 
above. 

Up-haud,  [uop-ao*h'd]  r.  to  up- 
hold. 

Up  o'  heet,  [uop  u-ee-t]  adj,  on 
high;  lit  up  on  height. 

Urclliii,  [uoh'-chin]  «h,  a  hedge- 
hog. 

ITven,  [uovn,  yuovn]  ah,  an 
oven. 

Vamiin,  [vaa*min]  sh,  vermin. 
Varra,  [vaar^-u]  adv,  very;  16. 

Wabble,  [waab-l]  v,  to  bend  and 
shake ;  said  of  the  motion  of  a 
willow  or  piece  of  whalebone. 

Waoken^  Weeaken,  [waakn, 
wi'h'kn]  V,  to  awake. 

Wad,  [waad]  avx,  v.  would ;  30. 

Wad,  [waad]  ah,  plumbago. 

Waffles,  [waafk]  ah.  a  trifling 
undecided  man  or  woman. 


Waffling,  [waaf-lin]  adj,  unde- 
termined, nesitating. 

Waft,  [waaft]  ah,  an  apparition. 
Bee  Fetch. 

Waggle,  [waag'l]  v.  to  shake. 

Wake,  [we-h*k]  adj.  weak. 

Wake,  [we-h'k]  ah.  See  LaJce- 
wake, 

Walsh,  [waalsh]  adj.  vapid,  in- 
sipid. 

Wankle,  [waanki]  adj,  unsteady, 
unstable,  uncertain,  unsafe,  not 
firm,  tottering,  ticklish;  not  to 
be  depended  on.    See  Cranky, 

Wannle,  [waanl]  adj,  slender, 
supple. 

War,  [waa'r]  pret.  of  to  wear. 

War,  [waaT]  v,  to  spend;  'I 
war* a,*  I  spent;  64. 

Wark,  [waa-k]  ah.  work;  1. 

Wark,  [waa-k]  v.  to  ache. 

Warse,  [waa's]  adj.  worse. 

Wath,  [waath]  sh.  a  ford. 

Waiter,  [waat**ur]  ah.  water. 

Watter-poddiBh,  fwaat'-ur  pod*- 
ish]  sb,  gruel;  lit.  water-pot- 
tage. 

Wawk,  [waoh'k]  quaai  felt 
[This  must  mean  that  Wawk  is 
used  sometimes  as  a  sb.  with  the 
sense  of  '  fulled  cloth.'  It  is 
more  common  as  a  verb,  mean- 
ing *  to  full  cloth.'] 

Wawkmill,   [wao-h'k-mil]  ah,   a 

fulling  mill. 
Wawl,  [wao'hl]  v.  to  whine,  to 

mew. 
Wax,  [waaks]  v,  to  grow. 

Weea,  [wi-h'a]  adj.  sorry.     [Old 

Eng.  woy  adj,  woful.] 
Weeny,  [wee-ni]  adj,  very  little. 

See  Teeny, 
Wesh,  [waesh]  v.  to  wash. 

Whale,  fwhe-h'l]  v.  to  beat  See 
Lam,  Lounder, 
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Wharrel,  [waAr'il]  sh.  a  quarry. 

Whay-say,  [we-h'se-h']  sh,  a  pre- 
tence, a  fancy,  a  wliim. 

Whean,  [wih'n]  sh.  a  quean 
{Scottice),  a  dirty  woman,  a 
shrew. 

Wheem,  [wee*m]  adj,  smooth,  de- 
mure, still,  slyly  quiet,  mock- 
modest.  Ex,  *  t'  whiem  sew  yets 
t'  drajff,'  the  still  sow  eats  the 
pig's- wash. 

Whemmle,  [wem*ul]  v,  to  over- 
turn, overwhelm. 

Wheng,  [weng]  sh,  a  leather 
shoe-strmg,  a  thong. 

Whent,  [went]  adj,  quaint, 
queer,  extraordinary. 

Whidder,  Pwid'-ur]  v.  to  shud- 
der. Qeenodder.  [An  old  man's 
head  dodder$t  when  he  is  half 
palsied;  a  wall  against  which 
some  very  heavy  object  has  been 
hurled  vmiddera, — J.  0.  A.] 

Whilk,  [whilk]  pron.  which. 

Whinge,   [winj]    v.    to    whine, 

complain,  mourn. 
Whinny,  [wini]  v.  to  neigh. 
Whins,  [winz]  sh,  furze. 
Whisht,  [wisbt]  inierj.  be  silent ! 

Whisht,  [wisht]  adj.  hushed, 
silent. 

Whitlow,  [wit'loaw]  sh,  an  ab- 
scess at  the  root  of  a  nail. 

Wick,  [wik]  acy,  quick,  alive. 
[Also  IVhick.  After  «;,  the  h  is 
verv  often  indeed  aspirated, 
witn  an  emission  of  breath  al- 
most amounting  to  a  whistle; 
but  dialect-speakers  are  met 
with  who  never  jproduce  this 
sound.  As  an  initial  letter,  the 
aspirate  [h]  is  never  heard  un- 
less by  accident. — 0.  0.  E.] 


Wizened,  [wiz'nd]  adj.  shrivel- 
led, withered,  parched.  See 
Kizzened, 

Wrowt,  [wroawt]  pt  t  worked; 
64. 

Wnrsle,  [wuos'l]  v,  to  wrestle. 

Tabble,  [yaabi]  adj,  able. 
Yah,  Tan,  [yaa*,  yaan]  ord.  one. 
Tak,  [yaak]  sh.  an  oak. 
Tal,  [yaal]  sh.  ale. 

Talhonse,  [yaal'oo-s]  sh.  an  ale- 
house. 
Yance,  [yaans]  adv.  once. 
Tap,  [yaap]  sh.  an  ape, 

Tark,    [yraak]    v.    to   jerk,    to 

wrench. 
Tass,  [yaas]  sh.  an  ace. 
Tat,  [yaat]  sh,  a  gate. 
Tat-stonp,  [yaat*  stoawp  or  stoop] 

sh,  a  gate-post. 
Tand,  [yao^h'd]  sh.  a  horse ;  lit. 

a  jade. 

Terd,  [yur'd]  sh.  a  cave,  a  fox's 

earth  or  den. 
Tet,  [yet]  v.  to  eat. 
Tetlin,  [yet-lin]  sh.  a  small  pan, 

or  larffe   saucepan  for   boiling 

vegetables.    See  Skdlet. 
Toller,  [yaolnir]  v.  to  bellow. 
Towden,  [yoawdii]  v.  to  enlarge, 

expand;  applied  to  a  fissure  in 

a  rock  or  the  earth. 
Towl,  [yoawi]  v.  to  howL 
Tnle-candle,  [yiwl-  kaanl]  sh.  a 

candle  burnt  on  Christmas  eve. 
Tnle-candle,  fyiwl*  kaoh'dl]  sh. 

Christmas  ca&e. 
Tnle-clog,  [yiwl-  klog]  sh,  a  log 

of  wood  burnt  on  Christmas  eve. 
Tnre,  [yiwr]  sh.  an  udder. 
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"NOTES  AND  CORRECTIONS. 


Eepobt  fob  1873. 


Page  8, 1.  28.  SJiu  (for  sJie)  is  unknown  in  the  East  Eiding  of 

Yorkshire, 
y,         L  32.  S.  W.  and  S.  Yorkshire  cannot  be  classed  together. 
„         L  34.  S.  Lancashire  and  N.  Central  Yorkshire  cannot  be 

classed  together. 
„         1.  35.  The  sound  (W  is  unknown  in  Yorkshire  as  an 

equivalent  for  the  definite  article  the. — R.  Stead. 
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Notes  to  Glossary  B.  1  :  North  of  England. 


Barihftin.  I  fancy  this  has  been 
a  misprint  in  the  original,  for 
the  usual  nronundation  of  the 
-word  wonla  be  represented  by 
Barcham, 

Bass;  pionoanced  more  likeBarse, 
The  fiah  is  frequently  called  a 
Tom-BarBe, 

To  Bread  of;  a  nearer  represent- 
ation would  be  to  braid  of.  He 
hraids  o'  me  =  he  is  just  affected 
aslam. 

Claim,  to  paste  up,  is  pronounced 
rather  as  if  it  were  written 
elaurni, 

Coak.  The  heart  of  anything: 
is  more  nearly  represented  by 
oowk ;  as  ApjJe-cowk  =  the  pips 
and  all  that  surrounds  them  in 
the  apple. 

Cowl  is  pronounced  in  its  last 
three  letters  like  tcul, 

Dubler.  The  sound  would  be 
more  nearly  represented  if  an- 
other h  were  inserted,  as  in  Qloss. 
B.2. 

Earli = earnest  money,  is  sounded 
as  if  it  were  arles, 

Gail-fiEit.  The  first  syllable  is 
exactly  sounded  like  guile  [geil]. 

OloOy  to  squint,  is  more  usually 
glee. 

Gome,  more  commonly  sounded 
like  gaumi  [gaum]. 


Heams ;  more  like  hamcs  [haimz]^ 

Leaih  =  a  bam,  rather  pro- 
nounced as  laith  [laidh]. 

Moider*d ;  rather  maliherd. 

Keaf,  better  represented  by  some 
orthography  which  would  giye 
to  the  Yowels  the  sound  of  eigh 
in  weigh,  and  the  /  a  v-sound 
[ne-h'v|. 

Plean;  TBiherpleyn, 

Boke ;  better  represented  by 
rowk  [rouk]. 

Seigh ;  pronounced  exactly  as  we 

pronounce  $igh, 
Snocksnarles   would   be  better 

written  Snicksnarls. 
Steak;  TAiheT  steek. 
Swoap ;  more  like  »wop. 

Titter  is  a  comparative.  Pd  tit' 
ter  gae  nor  hev  him  here  z=  I  would 
rather  go  than  have  him  here. 

Warday.  The  r  is  scarcely  heard, 
the  a  being  like  that  in  father. 

Welt  also  equals  to  fall  over  ;  as 
a  sheep  which  has  fallen  down 
and  in  struggling  worked  itself 
on  to  its  baoL  is  said  to  be  rig^ 
welted.  See  Owerwelt  in  Gloss, 
B.2. 

J.  Bawson  Lumby. 
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Additional  Note  to  Glossary  B.  1. 

The  author  givee  'Manshut,  a  load  of  bread/  No  doubt  he 
means  the  O.E.  manchet,  and  'load'  is  a  misprint  (in  hie  book)  for 
•loaf.'— W.-W.  Skeat. 


Glossary  B.  2. 

Page  18,  note  2.  The  sound  of  ea  is  peculiar ;  it  comes  near 
the  glossic  [i'h'],  but  there  is  nothing  dissyllabic  about  it ;  the  com- 
bination is  uttered  so  rapidly  and  in  such  dose  conjunction  as  to 
form  hardly  more  than  a  single  simple  sound. 

P.  21.  Marshall's  note  on  aw.  He  means,  in  effect, '  if  you  want 
to  get  the  sound  I  intend  to  represent  by  aw^  you  must  take  the 
short  sound  of  a  as  in  hat  [haat  sounded  shortlyj  not  hat],  and  join 
to  it  the  sound  of  ir,  as  we  find  it  in  the  initial  w  in  toord^  and  then 
you  wiU  have  it'  See  his  word  Waw  intended  to  represent  the 
noise  made  by  a  cat 

P.  SO,  &c.  Where  Marshall,  as  under  the  words  Holl^  Hdm^ 
Overgei,  &c.,  uses  the  symbol  ow,  he  does  not  at  all  mean  the  Glossic 
[ou].  It  is  far  more  like  [oa]  with  a  large  after-sound  of  [oo].  It 
is  like  aw  in  know,  but  with  the  lips  far  wider  apart.  It  is  peculiar 
to  Yorkshire,  as  far  as  I  know. — E.  Stead. 

Further  notes : — 

P..  16,  paragraph  2.  In  the  Leeds  cow  Mr  Marshall  indicates 
[k:aaw].  This  quantity  is  the  usual  one.  But  the  more  character- 
istic pronunciation  of  tins  and  similar  words  at  Leeds  is  [kaa*]. 

P.  16,  par.  3.  At  the  present  time  the  speech  of  Wakefield 
and  that  of  Dewsbury,  in  the  parish  of  Wakefield,  have  essential 
points  of  distinction,  and  in  Wakefield  itself  the  Leeds  dialect  is 
spoken. — ^C.  C.  Hobikson. 
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Letter  from  Mr  C.  Clouqh  Hobikson. 

Mr  C.  C.  Robinson  solicits  contributions,  &c.,  for  the  work  on 
which  he  is  engaged,  which  he  describes  in  the  following  letter : — 

*  I  have  three  glossaries  in  hand,  and  a  word-list,  besides,  of  a 
special  character.     The  glossaries  embrace  the  localities  of 

1.  Mid- Yorkshire. 

2.  Nidderdale. 

3.  Leeds. 

The  first  and  last  are,  I  must  think,  of  a  nearly  exhaustive  character. 

'I  have,  too,  a  considerable  list  of  words,  unmarked  by  any 
orthographical  peculiarity,  but  used  in  a  different  sense  to  the  re- 
ceived one.  These  words,  picked  up  at  odd  times  and  under  many 
conditions  of  place  and  circumstance,  were  included  with  notes  of  a 
general  character,  nor  did  it  occur  to  me  until  many  years  had 
elapsed  that  they  might  have  a  numerical  importance  which  would 
render  them  presentable  as  a  list.  When  this  idea  was  conceived  it 
neither  seemed  necessary  to  refer  such  words  to  their  exact  localities 
in  the  county,  nor  was  it  really  possible  in  many  cases  to  tax  the 
memory  for  this  purpose.  A  large  proportion  of  these  words  were 
picked  up  in  my  described  ''  Mid-Yorkshire "  area ;  and  about  an 
equal  proportion  at  and  about  Leeds ;  while  there  is  hardly  a  locality 
in  Yorkshire  which  has  not  been  laid  under  some  sb'ght  contribution. 

<  I  should  be  glad  to  receive  and  acknowledge  any  additions  to 
this  list  from  any  part  of  Yorkshire.  As  any  strong  list  of  such 
words  can  only  come  from  one  who  has  been  a  long  and  a  careful 
observer,  I  trust  no  one  will  refrain  from  sending  a  word  because  it 
happens  to  be  a  single  one  in  note-book  or  memory. 

'  Some  simple  sentence  of  spoken  speech,  involving  the  use  of 
such  words,  is  desirable,  but  the  dialect  need  not  necessarily  be 
employed.  It  would  be  as  well,  however,  to  preserve  the  idiomatic 
construction  of  sentences  as  much  as  possible.' 
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« Oat  old  wocdi  tre  mtr  oldort  moniiments.    They  are  mora  ezpreanve  and 
piGtmeBqiie  than  their  modem  Bynonyma.' 

'A  Glossabt  of  Yorkshire  Words  and  Phrases  collected  in 
Whitby  and  the  Neighbonrhood,  with  Examples  of  their  Colloquial 
use,  and  Allusions  to  Local  Customs  and  Traditions/  -was  published 
in  1855,  ^by  an  Inhabitant.'  The  present  collection^  in  reference  to 
the  same  locality,  and  by  the  same  compiler,  issued  by  the  English 
Dialect  Society,  1875-6,  is  entitled  *  A  Glossary  of  Words  used  in  the 
Neighbourhood  of  Whitby,— by  F.  K  Robinson  of  Whitby.'  The 
size  of  this  last  production,  beyond  that  of  the  first,  is  the  i*c3ult  of 
further  research  on  the  subject  during  the  interval  between  the' 
respective  dates,  or  over  a  space  of  twenty-one  years. 

Whitby  and  its  Vicinity  will  be  found  one  of  the  richest  fields  a 
folk-lore  collector  can  take  in  hand,  though  the  ^old  heads,'  who 
spoke  the  dialect  more  forcibly  than  we  now  hear  it,  have  dis- 
appeared ;  so  that  if  a  transmitted  saying  is  now  quoted  in  the  old 
way,  it  is  barely  comprehended.  Hence,  it  is  well  observed,  that 
glossaries  should  be  rich  in  examples  of  local  expressions,  for  without 
a  plentiful  supply  of  instances,  *  it  is  impossible  for  a  stranger  to 
enter  into  the  peculiarities  of  the  tongue  which  it  is  intended  to 
illustrate.'  This  intimation  the  compiler  trusts  he  has  not  neg- 
lected. See  Mr  Atkinson's  remarks  on  the  Whitby  Glossary  of 
1855,  at  page  10  of  the  Introduction  to  his  Cleveland  Glossary,  pub- 
lished in  1868. 

To  the  kindness  of  friends  in  the  present  instance,  many  addi- 
tional words  and  matters  are  due.    To  Dr  Dowson  of  Whitby,  as 
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acquainted  with  dialects,  and  having  an  ear  for  the  troe  ring  and 
expressiveness  of  our  own,  these  pages  are  Tarionsly  indebted. 
Thanks  to  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  author  of  the  Cleveland  Glos- 
sary, for  replies  to  inquiries  when  the  compiler  has  not  been  satisfied 
with  his  own  solutions.  To  Thomas  Stephenson,  Esq.,  of  Whitby, 
for  a  goodly  number  of  terms  chiefly  relating  to  farming  pursuits. 
Many  of  these  have  been  insert^  in.  the  present  collection.  Mr 
Eichard  Craven  of  Whitby  has  contributed,  £rom  memoiy,  several 
passages  of  folk-lore  current  hereabouts  forty  years  ago.  We  wish, 
as  in  the  case  of  this  timely  rescue,  that  other  contributors  of  the 
kind,  wilh  Mr  CriAven*8  recollection,  couM  h&ve  been  addied  to'  the 
list.  The  Eev.  W.  W.  Skeat,  M.A.,  the  Socie^s  first  Editor,  has 
the  compiler's  thanks  for  the  benefit  these  pages  have  derived  &om 
his  suggestions,  corrections,  and  annotations,  as  they  passed  through 
the  press.  ... 

There  are  terms  and  folk-lore  particulars  in  the  Glossary,  to 
which  some  extended  allusions  are  here  subjoined.  These  are  Bride- 
wain,  By,  Christmas  or  Kessenmas  Cttstoma,  Easter  day,  Fisher^ 
men*s  Customs,  Funerals,  Good  Friday,  Kink  cough,  Meean  (moon), 
Penny  hedge  Legetid,  Rider,  Riding,  Robin  Hood,  Scarborough 
warning.  Wade,  Wise  man.  Witchcraft. 

Bridewain.  To  the  account  relating  to  this  term  in  the  Glossary, 
we  note  its  application  to  those  old  chests  or  cabinets  once  common 
in  our  dales.  They  are  spoken  of  as  Wedding  gifts  to  grandmothers ; 
and  the  custom  had  not  quite  ceased  some  fifty  yearB  ago -at  Danby 
in  this  part,  observes  tl^e  Bev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  to  place  one  of  these 
cabinets  stored  with  the  necessary  Gear  or  Graithing  for  a  newly 
married  couple  in  a  Wain,'  and  harnessing  it  to  several  yoke  of 
oxen  gaily  garlanded,  it  was  driven  as  part  of  the  bridal  pro- 
cession to  the  church.  Arrived  there,  it  was  lifted  off  at^d  carried 
within  the  church  porch,  remaining  the  whole  time  the  pervice 
was  going  on,  while  presents  wete  put  into  it  by  friends,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  marriage  ceremony.  The  quaintly  carved  oak 
*  dresser^haped  sideboards '  in  the'  country,  are  teriiied  bride-Wiiins ; 
upon  which  we  have  seen,  cut  .in  relief,  the  d^tos,  1638,  1674;- 
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.the  moie  onude  fabrics  beiiig  chax^ged  with  faces  human  and 
animal,  and  having  the  variform  interspaces  filled  in  with  scroll 
devices.  This  kind  of  carving  in  its  degrees  of  fail  and  inferior, 
akin  to  the  style  known  as  the  *  Jacobaean/  is  also  found  among  the 
oaken  or  wainscot  pulpits  in  several  of  the  village  churches  in  this 
vicinity. 

By.  In  the  9th  century  the  Danes  had  effected  a  footing  in  the 
kingdom  of  Korthumbria,  or  that  part  of  the  country  extending 
coastwise  from  the  Humber  on  the  south  to  the  Tyne,  or  beyond  it, 
on  the  north.  About  midway  between  these  two  rivers,  the  port  of 
Whitby  opens  to  the  German  ocean,  with  vast  tracts  of  moorland 
rising  behind  it,  which  overlook  many  an  interspersion  of  cultivated 
dale;  and  in  these  latter  quarters  we  find  a  host  of  places  indicative 
of  old  Danish  origin  from  their  names  ending  in  2^,  a  settlement  or 
town ;  IceL  beer.  In  our  North  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  Worsaao  has 
enumerated  one  hundred  villages  and  towns  with  the  by  termination, 
being  more,  he  adds,  by  thrice  in  amount,  than  can  be  met  with  any- 
where else  in  the  same  portion  of  possession ;  and  there  is  found  re- 
maining more  of  the  Danish  element  in  the  dialect  than  in  the 
speech  of  any  other  part.  So  far  Worsaae ;  but  since  he  wrote,  an 
inspection  of  the  six-inch  Ordnance  map,  and  some  local  knowledgo, 
observes  the  Eev.  Mr  Atkinson,  will  show  that  this  author's  calcula- 
tions faXL  short  of  the  actual  state  of  the  case.  A  list  is  then  given 
of  name-endings  mbioi  by  for  the  district  of  Cleveland  (inclusive 
of  Whitby  Strand)  alone: — ^Ellerby,  Aislaby,  Battersby,  Bamby, 
Baldby,  Borrowby,  Bordlcbi,  Bamaby,  Bergoldbi,  :Bolebi,  Busby, 
Cherchbi  (Kirby),  Coleby;  Crossby,  Danobi  (Danby),  Dromonby, 
Englebi  (Ingleby  Hill),  Englebi,  (Ingleby  Amcliff),  Englebi  (Ingleby 
Greenhaw),  Easby,  Grimesbi,  Haxby,  Irby,  Lackenby,  Lazenby, 
Maltby,  Mickleby,  Netherby,  Newby,  Two  Normanbys,  OVerby, 
Ormsby,  Priestby  or  Whitby,  Rudby  (Hutton),  T\yo  Sourbys, 
Stakesby,  Swainby,  Tolesby,  Thomaby,  Thoraldby,  Ugglebamby, 
Westonby,  Wragby,  Yearby.  *Iii  this  list,'  adds  Mi*.  Atkinson, 
*  which  still,  I  do  not;  believe  is„altogether  exhaustive;'  there  are  49 
names  ending  in  by; — and  then?  are  12  in  thm^pe^  ^nd  8  in  thwaii^, 
tb^  hai,])Qing  more   by   $   than  Prof,  Woisqae  assigns  to  the 
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whole  K  Elding,  while  our  bjfs  aie  only  one  abort  of  his  total  num- 
ber.   See  Tkoi-py  Thtoaite. 

Christaiasor  Kessenmas  Ciutomt.  Christmas  is  here  announced 
two  or  three  weeks  beforehand  bj  the  *  Vessel  enpe '  or  carol  sii^rsy 
the  representatives  of  the  fonneinlay  carriers  of  the  Wassail  bowl, 
the  symbol  of  the  joyoosness  of  the  season.  The  bowl  exposition  is 
now  substituted  by  that  of  the  Bethlehem  babe^  a  small  figure  in  an 
upright  case  amid  green  sprigs  of  box  (a  leaf  from  the  same  being  a 
specific  for  the  toothache) ;  while  an  orange  or  two,  or  a  few  red 
apples,  are  stuck  on  the  top  for  further  decoration.  Their  upraised 
voices  are  a  signal  for  the  household's  attrition. 

*  God  rest  you  merry  gentlemen  I 

May  no  ill  you  dismay ; 
Bemember  Christ  our  SaTiour 
Was  bom  on  Christmas  day. 
Qlory  to  Ood  !  the  angels  sing, 
Peace  and  good  will  to  man  we  bring. 

In  swaddling  clothes  the  babe  was  wrapp'd. 

And  in  a  manger  lay, 
With  Mary  his  blest  mother, 

Where  oxen  fed  on  hay. 
Glory  to  God  I  the  angels  sing, 
Poaoo  and  good  will  to  man  we  bring. 

God  bless  the  master  of  this  house, 

The  mistress  also ; 
And  all  the  little  children 

That  round  the  table  go. 
God  bless  your  kith  and  kindred 

That  live  both  fiur  and  near ; 
We  wish  yon  a  merry  Christmas 

And  a  happy  new  year.' 

To  the  first  set  of  these  heralds  who  come  to  your  door,  or  rather  to 
the  old  or  recognized  group,  a  gratuity  must  be  given  for  good  hick 
to  the  house  through  the  following  year,  not  forgetting  the  con- 
secration of  the  threshold  by  their  passing  across  it  during  the  recital 
of  the  foregoing  verses,  or  scraps  of  similar  import,  for  the  lays  are 
apt  to  be  varied  by  different  comers. 

Kow  the  red-beniod  holly  is  in  reqpiest  for  the  decoration  of 
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ehnrehes,  houses,  and  shop-wmdows ;  grocers  enclose  presents  of 
Yule-candles  to  their  castomers,  and  the  Tulo-Iog  is  duly  sent  hy 
the  carpenter.  Christmas  eye  at  length  arriyes ;  the  hells  ring  out  a 
meny  peal,  the  &inily  and  friends  assemhle  for  supper,  not  in  an 
odd,  but  an  even  number  j  and  the  Yule-candles  are  not  to  be  snuffed, 
for  that  would  be  an  unlucky  perpetration.  The  smoking  bowl  of 
Frumity,  the  Mince-pies,  the  Yule-cake,  the  Cheese  and  Ginger- 
bread, the  lemonized  Apple-pie,  receiye  especial  laudation;  the 
mince-pies,  by  the  way,  according  to  the  old  mode,  being  oblong  in 
shape,  in  imitation  of  the  cradle,  or  cratch  for  the  babe,  in  old 
Nativity  pictures, — ^the  spices  witfiin  ^  denoting  the  offerings  of  the 
eastern  Wise  men '  at  the  birth-place  recorded.  Our  host  is  reminded 
to  save  a  bit  of  the  Yule-candle  for  luck,  and  to  put  under  the  bed  a 
piece  of  the  Yule-clog  to  preserye  the  house  from  fire  during  the 
forthcoming  year,  as  well  as  to  kindle  the  firesh  clog  with,  when 
Christmas  comes  again.  No  light  must  bo  given  out  of  the  house 
either  on  Christmas  day  or  on  !New- Year's  day;  and  it  is  unlucky  on 
those  days  to  throw  out  the  ashes  or  sweep  out  the  dust 

The  '  Frumity,*  frumeniumj '  more  particularly  a  north  country 
dish,'  is  a  wheat  and  milk  porridge  spiced,  and  sometimes  fruited  with 
raisins,  the  creayed  or  pre-boiled  wheats  as  weU  as  the  milk,  forming 
large  items  in  the  market  transactions  at  Whitby  for  Christmas 
materials  held  the  day  before  Christmas  day.  The  Christmas  ginger- 
bread of  the  shops  was  wont  to  be  brought  from  London  by  ship- 
ping in  numbers  of  tons,  but  it  is  now  chiefly  home  made,  and  sent 
for  its  celebrity  to  the  surrounding  towns. 

Early  on  Christmas  day  morning,  eyery  door  has  its  callers,  chiefly 
among  the  boys, — *•  I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  happy  Kew 
Year,'  the  first  lot  being  sure  to  be  treated  with  money,  and  the  local 
combination,  cheese  and  gingerbread ;  a  reward  is  also  distributed,  but 
less  bountifully,  to  some  of  the  succeeding  visitors.  ^  ^o  person,  boys 
excepted,'  ohserves  our  historian  Young,  *  must  presume  to  go  out  of 
doors  on  Christmas  day  until  the  threshold  has  been  consecrated  by 
the  entrance  of  a  male ;  and  should  a  damsel  lovely  as  an  angel  enter 
first,  her  fiedr  form  would  be  viewed  with  dismay  as  the  foreboding  of 
ill  luck  for  the  twelve  months  to  follow.' 
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The  mode  of  announcing  the'  season  in  'our  country  places  is 

eiiuilar  to  what  has  been  told  of  the  town;  though  the  rustic,  when 

he  colls  at  the  f annstead,  lacks  not  his  peculiar  address  on  the  occaf- 

sion: — 

<  I  wish  ye  a  merry  Kessenmas  an*  a  happy  New  Year, 
A  pooakful  0*  money  an'  a  cellar  fiiU  o'  beer ; 
A  good  fat  pig  an*  a  new  cawrcn  coo, 
Good  maisther  an'  misthress,  boo  dc  yo  do ; ' 

and  to  this  he  will  add  at  leave-taking,  *  Good  luck  te  yer  feathor- 

fewl,'  f.  e,  to  your  poultry  brood.     At  twelve  o'clock  on  Christmaa 

eve  (and  we  know  that  the  practice  has  not  altogether  ceased  in  this 

neighbourhood)^  the  fanner  was  wont  to  give  his  stalled  cattle  each 

a  sheaf  of  unthrashed  oats ;  and  it  is  related,  that  if  the  byre  is 

entered  at  this  hour,  the  oxen  will  be  found  on  their  knees,  a  token 

of  adoration  harmonizing  with  the  touches  of  Shakespeare  on  the  like 

traditions —  » 

*  So  halloVd  and  so  gracious  U  the  time.' 

The  bands  of  *  Plough  Stots'  who  follow  shortly  after  Christmas, 
belong  to  the  pageantry  of  former  days.  They  are  got  up  chiefly  by 
our  country  youtlis,  who  were  wont  to  be  followed  by  a  plough ;  but 
that  ponderous  implement  is  now  represented  by  a  small  model 
carried  on  a  staff.  Their  white  shirts  over  their  jackets  are  garnished 
with  flourishes  cut  out  in  vari-coloured  paper  or  cloth.  Sashes  of 
ribbon  cross  the  back  and  the  breast ;  and  rosettes  of  every  hue 
decorate  their  hats ;  while  some  in  the  procession,  showily  dressed  in 
female  costume,  are  termed  'Bessybabs/  ' Ladymadams,'  'Queens.' 
The  set  have  their  sword-dancers,  and  musicians^  who  play  on  the 
tambourine,  fiddle,  and  flute.  When  the  dancers  perform,  the 
Madgipegs,  or  mummers  grotesquely  attired,  blackened  in  face,  and 
sometimes  bodily  enveloped  in  a  hairy  hide,  with  their  heads  homed, 
and  a  tail  in  due  place,  go  round  and  rattle  their  canisters  for  pence 
while  passing  their  jokes,  and  flapping  the  heads  of  the  crowd  with 
a  bladder  hung  at  the  end  of  a  stick.  In  this  way  they  traverse  t]ie 
town,  and  from  village  to  village ;  the  money  collected  being  spent 
in  enjoyment  with  their  friends  and  sweethearts.  The  sword-dance, 
of  Scandinavian  origin,  is  described  in  its  evolutions  by  Olaus 
Magnus  in  his '  History  of  the  Noiihcm  Kations.'    From  these  youths 
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dragging  the  'plough  in  piocossion,  and  thus  officiating  for  oxon, 
observes  Dr  Young  in  his  Hist  Whitby,  vol.  ii.  p.  880,  they  are 
called.  P2qu^A  SioU.  See  Stotteril,  or  Stat  in  the  Glossaiy.  ^Siott; 
Whitby  Abbey  Rolls,  14th  century.  ^ 

Easter,  or  Paste  Egg  day.  This  festival  is  marked  here  by  the 
extensive  consumption  of  custards,  baked  at  the  public  ovens  in 
Mubblexs,'  or  large  dishes;  and  it  is  deemed  unlucky  if  something 
new  is  not  worn  on  Easter  Sunday,  if  it  is  but  a  pair  of  new  garters 
or  new  shoe-strings.  On  Easter  Monday  and  Tuesday,  at  Whitby,  a 
fair  is  held  in  the  space  between  the  parish  church  and  the  abbey, 
-when  children  assemble  to  roll  or  *  troll '  eggs  in  the  fields  adjoining. 
iThe  egg,  we  learn,  was  held  by  the  Egyptians  as  an  emblem  of  the 
renovation  of  mankind  after  the  deluge,  and  Christians  have  adopted 
^eggs  at  this  season,  £rom  their  retaining  the  principle  of  future  life, 
and  thus  significant  of  the  resurrection.  The  eggs  are  first  boiled 
hard  with  some  coloured  preparation,  pink,  yellow,  and  so  on,  marked, 
if  you  like,  with  the  owner's  initials,  and  dotted  with  gilding.  On 
Easter  Monday,  the  boys  assail  the  females  for  the  sake  of  their  shoes> 
which  'they  take  off  unless  quieted  with  money ;  Easter  Tuesday, 
being  the  girls'  turn  with  the  boys  for  their  hats ;  and  we  have  known 
men's  hats  removed  by  the  women,  where  the  joke  could  "be  safely 
practised,  and  redeemed  with  a  shilling.  No  object  appears  in  the 
*  egg-troUing,'  except  in  the  way  of  exercise  for  the  children,  a  remark 
leading  to  the  notice  of  Easter  as  being  '  Ball  time,'  when  it  is  said,  if 
balls  are  not '  well  played '  by  our  country  youths,  more  particularly 
on  the  preceding  Shrove  Tuesday,  when  the  time  commences,  they 
will  be  sure  to  &11  sick  at  harvest 

Fiahennen's  Ciutoma.  We  have  seen  a  quotation  from  a  manu- 
script of  the  16th  century,  stating  that  the  fishermen  of  this  quarter, 
on  the  feast  of  their  patron  St  Peter,  were  wont  to  invite  their  kins- 
folks '  to  a  festyval  kept  after  their  fashion,  with  a  free  heart  and  no 
show  of  niggardness.  That  day  their  boats  are  dressed  (or  decked) 
curioulily,  the'ir  mastes  are  painted,  and  certain  rytes  observed  amongst 
them^  with  sprinklings  their  prowes  with  good  liquor  soldo  with  them 
at  a  grote  the  qtiart;  which  custom  or  superstition  suckt  from  their 
ancestors,  continueth  to  the  present  tyme.' 
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Children  in  our  fishing  towns  are  seen  'spelling'  or  leaping  up 
and  down  on  the  cMs  for  a  fair  wind  to  the  hom&-coniing  boats  of 
their  relatives,  while  they  keep  chanting  the  following  couplet, — 

^  Soather  wind,  souther  I 
An'  bUw  mah  fiuither  heeam  to  mah  mother, '^ 

'souther,'  by  the  way^  being  liable  to  alteration  according  to  the  quarter 
from  which  they  wish  the  wind  to  come.  On  these  points,  Lambert^ 
the  antiquary  of  the  16th  century^  relates  that  seafarers  had  recourse 
to  an  Eolus,  so  named  after  the  god  of  the  easlt  wind,  and  further 
refers  to  a  '  picture  of  St  Leonard,'  in  a  church  on  the  coasts  '  hold- 
ing a  fane  or  Eolus  sceptre  in  his  hand,'  which  could  be  turned  to 
the  point  o{  the  compass  that  any  one  sought  for, '  and  so  after  that 
done,  and  offering  made,  they  promised  themselyes  the  desired  wind» 
both  speedie  and  prosperous.' 

When  the  sea-birds  fly  high,  we  are  told,  the  fishermen  say  it  is 
a  sign  that  the  price  of  bread  is  going  to  rise,  and  to  counteract  the 
omen,  the  housewife  lets  the  losSfaU  from  the  table  to  the  floor — 
an  old  practice  common  in  dear  times ;  while  the  notion  respecting 
particular  days  and  circumstances  being  lucky  or  unlucky  for  put- 
ting out  to  sea,  as  well  as  the  unpropitious  augurings  from  certain 
things  crossing  one's  path  at  the  beginning  of  a  day's  work,  and  so 
on,  are  matters  regarded  similarly  in  other  quarters. 

We  gather  from  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Atkinson's  *  History  of  Cleveland,' 
a  district  running  coastwise  north  from  Whitby,  that  their  *  yawls ' 
or  fishing  boats  are  usually  held  in  shares,  and  when  the  '  dole '  or 
division  of  the  profit  takes  place,  which  is  very  frequently,  it  is  done 
in  a  most  primitive  fashion.  '  One  of  the  number  takes  charge  of 
the  money,  and  instead  of  handing  his  share  reckoned  in  one  sum, 
he  commences  the  dole  by  handing  a  piece  of  -money  to  one,  another 
piece  of  the  same  value  to  the  next,  and  so  on  all  roimd  till  the 
whole  amotint  is  exhausted.' 

Funerals.  '  Happy  is  the  corpse  that  the  rain  rains  on.'  Old 
people  in  this  part  have  dwelt  on  the  adherence  to  former-day 
customs  in  funeral  matters,  with  allusions  to  the  keeping  of  corpse 
linen  for  laying-out  purposes,  which  had  done  duty  on  family  occa- 
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sions  in  past  geneiationB.  Long  ago,  we  were  shown,  by  a  Whitby 
lady,  h^  pioyision  of  caps  for  both  sexes ;  a  cambric  mateiial  for 
folding  upon  the  breast  and  neck  while  the  body  lay  upon  the  corpse- 
bed,  sheeting  of  the  snowiest  hue,  along  with  draperies  for  the  bed- 
hangings  and  festooning  purposes.  These  fabrics,  after  use,  were 
again  consigned  to  the  linen-chest  which  conttdned  other  productions 
of  the  loom,  some  being  marked  with  the  date  1668.  At  the  funerals 
of  the  rich,  'burnt  wine  from  a  silver  flagon'  was  handed  with 
macaroons  or  sweet  biscuits  to  the  company,  befoie  the  body  was 
removed^ — ^this  cordial  being  a  heated  preparation  of  port  wine  with 
spices  and  sugar.  Moreover,  the  passing  bell  was  tolled  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  and  not  deferred^  as  at  present  in  the  case  of  night 
deaths,  until  the  following  morning ;  while  to  the  burying,  the  parish 
clerk  was  the  usual  *  Bidder;'  for  the  neighbours  and  acquaintances, 
much  the  same  as  in  our  day,  were  invited  to  attend.  Many  of  the 
old  inhabitants  had  an  aversion  to  be  hearsed,  choosing  rather  to  be 
'earned  by  hand,  and  sung  before,'  as  it  was  the  mode  of  their 
families  in  time  past ;  and  in  Ihe  suspensaiy  manner  of  '  hand-carry- 
ing '  with  the  hold  of  linen  towels  passing  beneath  the  cofi&n,  we 
still  see  women  borne  by  women,  as  men  by  men,  and  grown-up 
children  by  youHg  people.  Infants  are  carried  under  the  arm  of  a 
female ;  whOe  women  who  have  died  in  childbed  have  a  white  sheet 
thrown  over  the  coffin  by  way  of  distinction.  All  this,  however,  is 
to  be  taken  with  our  old  parish  church  in  the  background;  for 
owing  to  the  discontinuance  of  burials  in  crowded  grounds,  except  in 
unfilled  family  vaults  already  made,  the  churchyard  of  St  Mary's,  in 
use  for  the  last  700  years,  is  now  closed.  Much  regret  attended  this 
circumstance  owing  to  the  separation  that  must  now  ensue,  for  with 
the  ashes  of  our  kindred  we  had  hoped  our  own  should  mingle. 
'  Walking  buryings '  have  now  become  superseded  by  carriage  con- 
veyance to  the  cemetery,  formed  in  1862 ;  that  mode,  in  point  of 
cost,  being  now  placed  within  the  common  reach. 

'  When  do  they  lift  V  that  is,  at  what  time  is  the  funeral  To 
be '  decently  brought  out,'  or  in  other  words,  to  have  *  a  menseful 
burying,'  we  have  known  to  be  a  prevailing  desire  with  old-fashioned 
folks;  whO|  in  order  to  leave  behind  them  the  means  for  securing 
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their  wish,  have  ahridged  ihemselyes  of  many  Utile  comforts  iii  their 
life-time.  Others  again,  in  earlier  periods,  are  found  to  have  vdlled 
a  provision  *  for  a  decent  forthbringing  on  the  day  of  my  burial/  or 
*when  brought  forth  to  my  lay-bed,'  stipulating  also  for  certain 
'divine  observances'  at  the  interment.  'Uncovered  coffins'  of 
polished  wainscot,  as  well  as  of  fir-coloured  yellow,  were  prevalent  in 
our  day  with  the  initials  of  the  name  and  the  figures  of  the  ago 
studded  on  the  lid  in  brass-headed  nails  ;  but  these  are  now  super* 
sedod  by  the  plated  '  black  cloth  coffin '  in  general  use.  At  a  walk- 
ing funeral  with  singing,  after  the  corpse  was  brought  out  and  set 
upon  stools,  and  the  mourners  and  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
arranged,  a  psalm  or  a  hymn  was  given  out,  the  body  '  lifted,'  and 
the  singing  continued  as  the  procession  moved  through  the  streets  to 
the  church. 

It  is  customary  to  send  gloves  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased, 
white  for  a  young  and  unmarried  person,  and  black  otherwise ;  while 
at  the  burial  hour,  couples  of  females  called  '  servers,'  with  decanters^ 
salvers,  and  glasses,  hand  wine  and  sweet  biscuits  to  the  relatives  in 
the  house,  and  to  the  '  sitters,'  or  those  who  are  waiting  in  the 
neighbouring  dwellings  to  join  the  procession,  as  well  as  to  the  num- 
bers met  for  the  same  purpose  outside  the  doors.  The  servers  pre- 
cede the  corpse  to  the  grave,  dressed  in  white  for  a  young  or  un- 
married person,  and  in  black  for  the  aged  and  married ;  with  a  broad 
ribbon,  white  or  black,  crossing  over  one  shoulder  like  a  scarf ;  and  a 
isilken  rosette  in  accordance,  pinned  to  the  breast  If  by  hearse 
conveyance,  the  sable  plumes  of  that  vehido,  and  the  mourning  hat- 
bands of  the  white-gloved  carriage  drivers,  are  entwined  with  white 
ribbons  for  the  young  and  unmarried  of  both  sexes.  When  the 
.corpse  of  a  girl  or  a  spinster  is  to  be  borne  by  hand  from  the  hoarse 
into  the  church,  in  both  cases  the  bearers  are  usually  young  or  un- 
married women,  dressed  in  white,  or  in  a  combination  of  white  and 
black,  with  white  gloves  and  white  straw  bonnets  all  trimmed  with 
white  alike ;  and  in  the  case  of  an  unmarried  man,  his  bearers  are 
distinguished  by  white  gloves  to  the  usual  suit  of  black.  To  these 
particulars,  of  course,  the  poorer  classes  cannot  throughout  adhere ; 
hence  in.  those  cases  the  hand-carrying  is  a  voluntary  act  of  kind- 
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ness  on  the  part  of  the  neigbboniB.  In  some  places  in  this  vicinity 
the  moomeis  kneel  around  the  coffin  in  the  chancel  during  the 
service. 

As  our  funerals  are  largely  attended,  particularly  those  in  the 
afternoon^ — for  the  upper  classes  usually  bury  in  a  morning, — ^num- 
bers are  invited  to  return  after  the  interment  with  the  mourners  to 
tea;  and  if  'the  burying  house'  itself  is  not  large  enough^  the 
neighbours  offer  their  apartments  as  well  as  their  tea  utensils  and 
attendance.  To  burials  in  our  moorland  parts,  people  gather  from 
wide  distances,  and  in  such  numbers,  that  the  farm  out-buildings  are 
put  into  requisition,  and^  then  we  hear  '  there  was  a  brave  fat  dooal/ 
or  '  a  rare  flesh  funeral,'  that  is,  a  profusion  of  joints  and  simDar 
solids,  along  with  cheese  and  gingerbread,  cakes,  ale,  and  spirits, 
with  smoking  of  tobacco.  According  to  the  '  Annual  Eegister/  a 
publication  of  1760,  there  was  expended  at  the  funeral  of  fanner 
Keld  of  Whitby,  in  that  year,  MIO  dozen  penny  loaves,  9  lai^ 
bams,  8  legs  of  veal,  20  stone  of  beef  (14  lbs.  to  the  stone),  16  stone 
of  mutton,  15  stone  of  Cheshire  cheese,  and  30  ankers  of  ale;  be- 
sides what  was  distributed  to  1000  poor  people  who.  had  6d,  each  in 
money.'  We  have  witnessed  the  primitive  manner  of  carrying  the 
corpse  'bauk-ways,'  that  is,  upon  cross  sticks  beneath  the  coffin,  half- 
ardozen  or  eight  bearers  having  hold  of  the  projecting  ends,  three  or 
four  on  each  side ;  but  the  country  parts  have  now  their  respective 
^edrses.     Fall  funerals  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  places. 

It  was  formerly  a  custom  in  this  quarter  for  a  couple  of  white- 
robed  maidens  to  walk  before  a  virgin  corpse,  holding  aloft  a  garland 
of  coloured  ribbons  having  a  white  glove  suspended  in  the  centre, 
and  marked  in  the  palm  with  the  initials  and  age  of  the  deceased. 
Examples  of  these  garlands  remain  hung  up  in  the  old  church  at 
Hobin  Hood's  bay,  and  in  the  church  of  Hinderwell,  in  this  part ; 
while  garlands  of  '  silver  filagree '  have  been  disclosed  elsewhere^  as  if 
placed  with  the  coffin  in  the  grave.  Further,  70  years  ago,  it  was 
the  practice  at  Whitby,  not  to  toll,  but  to  ring  at  full  speed,  one  of 
St  Mary's  beUs  for  poor-house  deaths, — a  custom  alluded  to  by  our 
poet  Gibson : — 
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'  From  ihe  squat  steeple  hear  the  jangling  hell 
The  welcome  fate  of  patish  paupers  tell ; 
Unlike  that  brazen  month  whose  hollow  tone 
The  pompons  exit  of  the  rich  makes  known,' 

Seo  YetKd. 

ChK>d  Friday,  or  Passion  day,  when  our  motiks  crept  ^  unto  the 
crosso/  The  hot  cross-bun  here  is  still  eaten ;  but  the  herb,  or '  Pass- 
over pudding/  once  usual,  has  departed.  The  partaking  of  herbs 
appears  at  the  institution  of  the  Jewish  Passoyer,  £xodus  ziL  8 ;  and 
in  like  manner  the  offering  of  Christ  on  the  Cross,  which  Good  Friday 
commemorates,  is  regarded  as  the  Christian's  Passover,  fiest  flour 
biscuits  are  made  on  Grood  Friday,  to  be  kept  as  a  year's  supply  for 
grating  into  milk  or  brandy  and  water  to  cure  the  diarrhoea ;  and 
with  holes  in  the  centre,  we  have  seen  'Good  Friday  biscuits'  hang- 
ing from  the  ceiling.  Further,  if  clothes  are  put  out  to  dry  on  that 
day,  they  will  be  taken  in  spotted  with  blood. 

Kinkcongh,  the  hooping  cough ;  for  which,  remedies  and  charms 
are  numerous.  Hob  of  Bunswick,  a  sprite  haunting  Hob  Hole  (a 
seaside  cave  near  that  village  in  this  quarter),  was  formerly  famed  for 
curing  children  in  this  complaint,  when  invoked  a  given  number  of 
times  by  those  who  took  them  in.  '  Hobhole  Hob  I  my  bairn's  gotten 
t*  kinkcough;  tak't  off,  tak  't  ofEl'  Also,  put  a  live  hairy  worm  into 
a  small  bag,  hang  it  round  the  neck,  and  as  the  worm  decays,  the 
cough  will  abate.  Pass  a  child  nine  successive  mornings  under  the 
belly  of  an  ass ;  and  we  have  known  the  animal  brought  to  the  fire- 
side for  fear  of  giving  the  little  one  cold.  The  eating  of  a  roasted 
mouse  is  another  specific;  and  owl-broth  is  sometimes  prescribed. 
Again,  a  female  who  has  never  known  her  father,  is  to  blow  into  the 
child's  mouth  '  nine  successive  mornings,'  with  her  fasting  breath ; 
and  if  ordered  to  be  removed  into  country  air  for  its  cure,  *  it  should 
be  to  a  place  where  three  roads  meet.' 

Meean,  moon. 

•  A  Saturday's  moon 
Comes  once  in  seTen  yean  over  BOon»' 

as  believed  to  have  an  unfavourable  effect  on  the  weather  following 
that  day. 
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'  Saturday's  moon,  and  Sonday's  ftiU, 
la  always  wet,  and  always  wnll '  (will). 

Besides  bo^nng  or  curtseying  to  the  new  moon  when  first  seen,  we 
hear  the  children  of  this  maiitime  part  oh  moonlight  nights,  loudly 
reiterating  the  couplet — 

<  I  see  the  moon  and  the  moon  sees  me, 
God  bless  the  sailors  on  the  sea.' 

Turning  over  the  money  in  your  pocket  for  luck  when  y(bu  first 
observe  the  new  moon,  may  be  a  general  practice ;  but  the  following 
address  to  the  orb,  when  a  damsel  wishes  to  know  who  is  to  become 
her  sweetheart,  has  a  somewhat  provincial  cast  about  it : — 

'  New  moon,  new  moon  I  I  hail  thee. 
This  night  my  tme  loye  for  to  see. 
Not  in  his  best  or  worst  array, 
Bnt  in  his  apparel  for  erery  day ; 
That  I  to-morrow  may  him  ken 
Frey  amang  all  other  men/ 

When  the  new  moon  is  first  seen  as  a  slight  curve  '  laid  on  her  back,' 
it  is  said  to  denote  a  rainy  month,  her  shape  being  likened  to  that  of 
a  water-bowl.  The  moon's  increase  or  decrease  was  once  supposed  to 
affect  the  quantity  of  marrow  in  the  bones,  as  well  as  the  size  and 
flavour  of  shell-fish ;  cockles,  with  us,  by  the  way,  being  said  to  be 
the  best  when  there  is  an  r  in  the  month.  Its  effects  upon  moonlins 
or  maTiJA/ifl  are  credited,  along  with  the  full-moon  period  for  adminis- 
tering worm-remedies.     See  Bruff,  the  halo. 

Penny-hedge  Legend.  See  Penny-Jiedge,  Holy  Thursday,  or 
Ascension  day,  in  the  Glossary.     The  Narrative  is  as  follows : — 

'  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Henry  the  Second,  after 

the  Conquest  of  England  by  William  Duke  of  Normandy,  the  Lord 

of  Uggleharnhy  then  called  William  db  Bruob,  the  Lord  of  Sneaton 

called  Balph  de  Piebgie,  with  a  Gentleman  and  Freeholder  of 

Fylingdales,  called  Allatson,  did  in  the  Month  of  October,  the  16th 

Day  of  the  same  Month,  appoint  to  meet  and  hunt  the  wild  Boar,  in 

a  certain  Wood  or  Desert^  called  Hskdcdeside,    The  Wood  or  Place 

did  belong  to  the  Abbot  of  the  Monastery  of  Whitby,  who  was  called 

2^ 
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Sbdman.  Then  the  aforesaid  Gentlemen  did  meet  with  their  Boar- 
Staves  and  Hounds  in  the  Place  aforenamed,  and  there  found  a  great 
wild  Boar,  and  the  Hounds  did  run  him  very  well,  near  about  the 
Chapel  and  Hermitage  of  Eskdaledde,  where  there  was  a  monk  of 
WJiitby,  who  was  an  Hermit  The  Boar  being  sore  wounded  and 
hotly  pursued,  and  doad-run,  took  in  at  the  Chapel-Door,  and  there 
laid  him  down  and  presently  died.  The  Hermit  shut  the  Hounds 
forth  of  the  Chapel,  and  kept  himself  within  at  his  Meditation  and 
Prayers,  the  hounds  standing  at  Bay  without.  The  Gentlemen  in 
the  Thick  of  the  Wood,  put  behind  their  Game,  following  the  Cry  of 
their  Hounds,  came  to  the  Hermitage,  and  found  the  Hounds  round 
about  the  ChapeL  Then  came  the  Gentlemen  to  the  Door  of  the 
Chapel,  and  called  the  Hermit,  who  did  open  the  Door,  and  come 
forth ;  and  within  lay  the  Boar  dead  ;  for  the  which,  the  Gentlemen 
in  a  Fuiy,  because  their  Hounds  were  put  from  their  Game,  did  most 
violently  and  cruelly  run  at  the  Hermit  with  their  Boar-Staves, 
whereof  he  died.  Then  the  Gentlemen  knowing  and  perceiving  he 
was  in  Peril  of  Death,  took  Sanctuary  at  Scarborough;  but  at  that 
Time,  the  Abbot,  in  great  Favour  with  the  King,  did  remove  them 
out  of  the  Sanctuary,  whereby  they  came  in  danger  of  the  Law,  and 
could  not  be  privileged,  but  like  to  have  the  severity  of  the  Law, 
which  was  Death  for  Death.  But  the  Hermit  being  a  holy  Man, 
and  being  very  sick,  and  at  the  Point  of  Death,  sent  for  the  Abbot, 
and  desired  him  to  send  for  the  Gentlemen,  who  had  wounde4  him 
to  Death.  The  Abbot  so  doing,  the  Gentlemen  came,  and  the 
Hermit,  being  sore  sick,  said,  /  am  sure  to  die  of  these  Wounds,  The 
Abbot  answered,  They  shall  die  for  thee.  But  the  Hermit  said,  Not 
so,  for  Ifi^edy  forgive  them  my  Death,  if  they  he  content  to  he  en- 
Joyned  to  this  Penance,  for  the  Safeguard  of  their  Sends,  The 
Gentlemen  being  there  present,  and  terrified  with  the  fear  of  Death, 
bid  him  enjoyn  what  he  would,  so  he  saved  their  Lives.  Then  said 
the  Hermit,  <'  Tou  and  yours  shall  hold  your  Lands  of  the  Abbot  of 
Whitby,  and  his  Successors,  in  this  Manner.  That  upon  Ascension 
eve,  you,  or  some  for  you,  shall  come  to  the  Wood  of  the  Stray-Bead, 
which  is  in  Eskdah-Side,  the  same  Day  at  Sun-rising,  and  there  shall 
the  Officer  of  the  Abbot  blow  his  horn,  to  the  intent  that  you  xnay 
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know  how  to  find  him ;  and  he  shall  delivar  onto  you  Wiluam  db 
BanoBp  ^M  SiakeSf  ten  StratU  Stowers,  and  ten  Tedders^  to  be  cat  by 
yon,  or  those  that  oome  for  yon,  with  a  Knife  of  a  Penny  Price ;  and 
you  lUiiFH  DB  PiBBOiB,  shall  take  one  and  twenty  of  each  Sort,  to  be 
eat  in  the  same  Manner;  and  you  Allatson  shall  take  nine  of  each 
Sortf  to  be  cat  as  aforesaid ;  and  to  be  taken  on  your  Backs  and 
carried  to  the  town  of  Whitby,  and  so  to  be  there  befote  nine  of  the 
Clock  o£  the  same  Day  aforementioned.  And  at  the  Hour  of  nine  of 
the  dock  (if  it  be  full  Sea,  to  cease  that  Service),  as  long  as  it  is  low 
Water,  at  nine  of  the  Clock,  the  same  Hour  each  of  you  shall  set  your 
Stalcee  at  the  Brim  of  the  Water  each  StaJee  a  Yard  from  another, 
and  so  Tedder  them  as  with  your  Tedders,  and  so  stake  on  each  Side 
with  your  Strout-StowerB,  that  they  stand  three  Tides  without  remoY* 
ing  by  the  Force  of  the  Water.  Each  of  you  shall  make  them  in 
serenJ  Places  at  the  Hour  aforenamed  (except  it  be  full  Sea  at  that 
Hour,  which,  when  it  shall  happen  to  pass,  that  Service  shall 
cease),  and  you  shall  do  this  Service  in  Bemembrance  that  you  did 
(most  cruelly)  slay  ma  And  that  you  may  the  better  call  to  God 
for  Bepentance,  and  find  Mercy,  and  do  good  Works,  the  Officer  of 
EskddU  Side  shall  blow  his  Horn,  Out  on  you,  Out  on  you,  Out  on 
you,  for  the  heinous  Crime  of  you.  And  if  you  and  your  Successors 
do  refuse  this  Service,  so  long  as  it  shall  not  be  full  Sea,  at  that 
Hour  aforesaid,  you,  and  yours,  shall  forfeit  all  your  Lands  to  the 
Abbot  of  Whitby  or  his  Successors.  Thus  I  do  entreat  the  Abbot^ 
that  you  may  hare  your  lives  and  Goods  for  this  Service,  and  you  to 
promise  by  your  Parts  in  Heaven,  that  it  shaU  bo  done  by  you  and 
your  Successors,  as  it  is  aforesaid.  And  the  Abbot  said,  I  grant  aU 
(hat  you  have  said,  and  wiU  confirm  it  by  the  Faith  0/ an  Jumest  Man. 
Then  the  Hermit  said,  My  Soul  longethfor  the  Lord,  and  I  do  as 
freely  forgive  these  Qentlemen  my  Death,  as  Christ  forgave  the  Thief 
upon  the  Cross.  And  in  the  Presence  of  the  Abbot  and  the  rest,  he 
said,  In  manus  tuas,  Domine,  eommendo  spiritum  meum :  a  vineulis 
enim  mortis  redemisti  me,  Domine  veritatis. — Amen." 

^  And  so  he  yielded  up  the  Ghost  the  18th  Day  of  Dec.  upon 
whose  Soul  God  haye  Mercy.    Amen.    Anno  Domini  1 160  (1 159).' 

The  lands  in  Fylingdales,  one  of  the  places  mentioned  at  the 
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opening  of  the  Legend,  are  the  portions  for  which  the  '  Homgarth 
Service '  as  it  is  called,  is  continued ;  bnt  what  the  Horngarth  was, 
which  iuYolved  that  service,  still  remains  a  matter  for  supposition. 
Some  have  viewed  it  as  connected  with  the  yearly  repairs  of  an 
enclosure  lor  beasts  or  homed  cattle  belonging  to  the  Abbot  and 
eonyent,  and  that  the  Legend  was  invented  to  enforce  the  duty. 
See  Young's  '  Hist.  Whitby,'  voL  L  p.  310. 

Eider,  a  commercial  trayeller.  As  connected  with  business  pur- 
suits, Eider  and  'Bagman'  are  now  obsolete;  but  previous  to  the 
spread  of  turnpike  roads  in  tiie  provinces,  the  towns  were  usually 
reached  by  the  Eider  on  horseback ;  and  before  the  highways  were 
planned  around  Whitby  in  1759,  the  sea  forming  its  main  approach, 
our  historian  Charlton  intimates,  at  page  338,  that  joumeyers  were 
wont  to  cross  the  moor-tracks  in  company  for  proceeding  to  the  in- 
terior. These  days  were  connected  with  the  pack-horse  period  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods,  the  narrow  '  saddle-back '  bridges  occurring 
on  the  route  having  their  parapets  low,  to  allow  the  packs  on  the  backs 
of  the  animals  to  swing  clear.  See  Bell-horsey  and  Sechrand-^ide  roads. 
In  the  joumeyings  alluded  to,  the  man  of  traffic  carried  his  money  in 
specie,  which  he  was  ready  to  defend  with  the  pistols « hung  at  his 
'  Jags '  or  saddle-bags ;  for  the  system  of  banking  was  not  matured 
hereabouts  at  the  period  implied;  and  we  further  learn  that  travellers 
from  Whitby  to  London  were  wont  to  take  horse  across  the  moors  as 
part  of  the  direction  to  York,  from  whence  a  stage-coach  set  out  for 
the  remainder  of  the  journey  to  the  metropolis.  After  reading  the 
following  advertisement,  which,  some  years  ago,  hung  in  a  frame  over 
the  chimney-piece  of  the  Black  Swan  co£Eee-room  at  York,  our  present 
mode  of  transit  will  strongly  contorast  with  the  past,  seeing  that  the 
250  miles  distance  or  thereabouts,  between  Whitby  and  London,  by 
rail,  is  ^complished  in  little  more  than  eight  hours,  stoppages  in- 
cluded. 

'  York  four-days  Stage  Coach  begins  on  Friday  the  12th  of  Apnl, 
1706. 

'  'All  that  are  desirous  to  pass  from  London  to  York,  or  from 
York  to  London  or  any  other  place  on  that  road,  let  them  repair  to 
the  Black  Swan  in  Holbom,  in  London,  or  to  the  Black  Swan  in 
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Conney  Street  in  York,  at  both  which  places  they  may  be  received 
in  a  Stage  Coach  every  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday,  which 
peifonns  the  whole  journey  in  four  days  (if  God  permits),  and  sets 
forth  at  five  in  the  morning ;  and  returns  from  York  to  Stamford  in 
two  days,  and  from  Stamford  by  Huntingdon,  to  London  in  two 
days  more ;  and  the  Uke  stages  on  their  return ;  allowing  each  pas- 
senger 141b.  weight,  and  all  above,  3^.  per  potmd,  &c,* — ^From  a 
similar  announcement  of  the  period,  we  find  the  journey  from  London 
to  Edinburgh  occupied  thirteen  days,  the  fare  being  £4  10a.,  and  the 
weight  of  luggage  allowed  to  each  passenger  201bs.,  with  a  payment 
of  6d  a  pound  beyond  that  quantity. — Also  within  memory,  accord- 
ing to  a  writer  on  the  subject,  it  took  between  five  and  six  weeks  to 
drive  the  herds  of  cattle  fiK)m  the  l^orth  of  Scotland  to  the 
English  metropolis,  but  now  they  can  be  whirled  there  by  train  in  a 
few  hours  ;  while  the  fish  that  is  caught  in  the  morning  on  the  coast 
of  Berwick  on  the  Scottish  border,  may  be  boiling  in  the  kitchens  of 
London  the  same  evening  for  dinner. 

Biding,  said  to  be  '  Thrithing,'  which  here,  having  a  topographical 
reference,  implies  a  division  into  three  parts,  as  the  county  of  York 
with  its  three  Eidings,  North,  East,  and  West  The  Forth  Eiding, 
with  Whitby  as  a  principal  town,  is  known  to  retain  more  of  the 
Danish  element  in  its  dialect  than  any  other  part,  doubtless  arising 
from  what  is  recorded  by  Hume, — ^that  king  Alfred,  unable  to  expel 
the  Danes  from  this  portion  of  Britain,  settled  them  as  subjects  in 
the  lands  more  particularly  north  of  the  Humber,  comprising  the 
present  entire  coast  of  Yorkshire,  and  much  of  the'  province  of  East 
Anglia  in  the  interior.  Also  Worsaae,  referring  to  the  [North  Eiding, 
relates,  that  in  this  division  of  the  shire,  there  are  no  less  than  one 
hundred  names  of  places  ending  in  the  Danish  by,  a  town  or  village ; 
while  in  the  East  and  West  Eidings  put  together,  there  are  only 
sixty-seven.  See  a  later  computation  from  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Atkinson's 
*  History  of  Cleveland,*  under  By  in  the  present  preface ;  p.  iii,  above. 
Further,  Worsaae  remarks,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  North  Eiding 
of  Yorkshire  possess  a  personal  resemblance  to  the  Danes  and  Nor- 
wegians in  a  d^ree  more  decided  than  the  occupiers  of  any  other 
portion  of  that  country ;  while,  with  regard  to  our  surnames,  the  pre- 
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valence  of  those  which  end  m  soniB  noted  as  being  pecolkr  to  the 
Scandinayian  people  above  alluded  to;  the  Saxon;.name%  he  addsy. 
never  ending  in  that  way.  In  Whitby,  with  its  population  of  13^000,1 
we  find  about  144  family  names  with  the  son  teimination. 

Eobin  Hood,  or  Kobert  Earl  of  Huntingdon.  With  lespect  toi 
this  sylvan  outlaw  of  f onner  times,  we  have  a  saying  in  this  part^ 
which  he  seema  to  have  fieqnented : — '  Many  speak  of  Bobin  Hood 
that  never  shot  his  bow/  many  talk  of  doing  great  things  they  never 
can  accomplish*  '  Eobin  Hood's  Pillais/  two  rude  stones,  one  four 
feet  high,  and  the  other  two  feet  and  a  half,  about  a  mile  eastward  of 
Whitby  Abbey,  are  said  to  mark  the  spots  where  the  arrows  of 
Bobin  Hood  and  his  mate  Little  John  fell  on  a  trial  of  archery  from 
the  top  of  the  abbey,  after  dining  with  the  abbot  They  stand  in: 
separate  fields  called  '  Bobin  Hood  and  litMe  John's  Closes,*  John 
having  outshot  his  master  by  a  distance  of  one  hundred  feet,  as 
shown  by  the  position  of  the  lesser  pillar  called  by  his  name.  These^ 
stones,  a  few  years  ago,  were  taken  up  and  thrown  aside  as  interfering 
with  the  surface  tillage,  but  by  entreaty  they  were  allowed  to  be  re- 
placed. Bobin  is  regarded  as  the  founder  of  Bobin  Hood's  Bay 
town,  in  Fylingdales,  and  six  miles  south  of  Whitby ;  for  one  day, 
standing  on  a  hUl  in  that  vicinity,  he  resolved  to  build  a  place  where 
his  arrow  should  alight,  which  he  then  shot  towards  the  coast  where 
the  town  with  its  twelve  hundred  inhabitants  now  stands,  the  hill, 
says  tiaditional  exaggeration,  being  Stoupe  Brow  at  the  southern 
point  of  the  bay;  though  the  saying  has  gone  farther,  and  some  lay 
the  scene  of  the  exploit  at  Swarthoue,  a  tumulus  north  of  Whitby^ 
several  miles  across  the  country.  However,  all  seem  agreed  that  our 
hero  at  any  time  could  shoot  a  mile ;  and  we  read  that  on  a  high 
part  of  Ludlow  church,  a  large  arrow  sticks  out  in  commemoration  of 
a  shot  from  Bobin's  bow  discharged  from  the  '  Old  field  a  long  mile 
distant,  which  hit  the  stepeL'^  It  is  recorded  that  Bobin  was  captain 
of  a  band  of  outLaws  who-  once  inhabited  the  forest  of  Sherwood  in 
Nottinghamshire,  as  well  as  Bamsdale  in  the  West  Biding  of  Yorkr 

^  This  arrow  really  marks  that  the  building,  the  gable  of  which  it  eumonnts, 
is  the  Fletchers  Chancel ;  see  Wright's  Hist  of  Ludlow,  p.  148.  The  distance  from 
the  Old  Field  is  a  very  'long  mile'  indeed.— W.  W.  S. 
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shiie,  IiTing  by  levyuig  toll  on  -vrecdihy  trayelleis  and  ecclesiastics,  in 
addition  to  the  piodnctsof  the  chase.  Bom  at  Locksley  in  Nottingham- 
^liie  About  the  year  1160^  he  is  stated  to  have  died  at  the  priory  of 
Kitklees  in  Yorkshire,  'not  without  suspicion  of  being  allowed, 
thioogh  instigation,  to  bleed  to  death  from  the  opening  of  a  vein,  he 
havii^  songht  medical  assistance  at  the  hands  of  the  prioress  his 
folation.  When  perceiving  the  treachery,  he  summoned  his  remain- 
i2ig  strength  and  blew  a  blast  on  his  bugle.  Hi&  call  was  answered 
by  Little  John  from  the  adjoining  forest,  who  forthwith  hastened  to 
{he  chamber,  where  his  dying  leader  lay.  At  Eobin's  request,  the 
bow  being  pat  into  his  hand,  he  discharged  it  through  the  open  case> 
ment^  so  that  the  arrow  might  alight  on  the  spot  where  he  chose  to 
be  buried,  whiish  now  forms  a  portion  of  Kirklees  park  not  far  from 
HuddersfiekL  His  gnrve,  marked  by  a  stone  with  a  florid  cross  and 
a  worn-out  inscription,  has  been  lately  railed  round  and  the  in- 
smption,  of  which  a  version  is  extant,  we  hope  is  restored. 

Scarborough  warning.  The  antiquity  of  the  phrase  is  shown 
by  its  occurrence  in  Puttenham's  '  Arte  of  EngKsh  Poetrie,'  ed.  1589. 
The  following  is  the  passage,  from  p.  199  of  Arbor's  reprint  [We 
have]  'many  such  prouerbiall  speeches  :  as,  TotnesAe  is  turned  French^ 
for  a  strange  alteration :  Skarborow  teaming,  for  a  sodaine  commando- 
ment,  allowing  no  respect  or  delay  to  bethinke  a  man  of  his  busines.' 
Tusser  likewise  uses  the  phrase;  see  p.  22  of  Mr  Payne's  edition 
(E.  D.  S.).  It  even  appears  in  Heywood's  Proverbs,  ed.  1662;  and 
Kay,  in  his  Proverbs,  fully  accounts  for  it  by  saying  that  it  took  its 
original  '  firom  Thomas  Stafford,  who  in  the  reign  of  queen  Mary, 
anno  1557,  with  a  small  company,  seized  on  Scarborough  castle 
(utterly  destitute  of  provision  for  resistance)  before  the  townsmen 
had  the  least  notice  of  his  approach.  However,  within  six  days,  by 
tiie  industry  of  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  he  was  taken,  brought  to 
London,  and  beheaded.'  He  explains  the  proverb  accordingly  as 
meaning — '  no  warning  at  aD,  but  a  sudden  surprise  when  a  mischief 
is  felt  befbre  it  is  suspected.' — See  Hazlitt's  Collection  of  English 
Plroverbs,  p.  33. 

Wade,  or  Wads.  Respecting  this  Saxon  duke,  he  lived,  says 
the  legend,  about  four  miles  north  of  Whitby ;  was  the  builder  of 
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the  old  castle  of  Mulgravo,  and  one  of  the  conspiiators  who  murdered 
Ethelred,  king  of  Northumberland.  Dying  soon  after,  tradition 
places  his  burial  on  a  hiU  near  his  fortress,  between  two  stones  seven 
feet  high,  which  being  twelve  feet  apart,  the  belief  arose  that  he  waa 
a  giant  in  stature.  The  tale  also  relates  the  building  at  the  same 
time  of  Mulgrave  and  of  Pickering  castle,  by  Wade  and  his  wife,  the 
giantess  Bell,  who  divided  their  labours ;  but,  having  only  one  ham- 
mer between  them,  they  threw  it  backward  and  forward  lecross  the 
country  every  time  it  was  wanted,  and  shouted,  that  the  one,  at 
Pickering,  or  the  other,  at  Mulgrave,  might  be  ready  to  catch  itw 
The  Homan  road  in  this  part,  called  Wade's  causeway,  was  formed 
by  them  for  the  convenience  of  Bell  crossing  the  moor  to  milk  her 
cow.  Wade  paving  it,  and  Bell  bringing  stones  in  her  apron,  which 
used  to  give  way  and  leave  large  heaps  on  the  spot ;  thus  accounting 
for  those  collections  still  to  be  seen  among  the  heath.  They  had  a 
son  called  Wada,  who,  when  an  infant,  could  throw  stones  of  an 
enormous  size ;  for  one  day,  being  impatient  for  the  breast,  when  his 
mother  was  milking  her  cow  near  Swarthoue,  he  seized  a  stone  of 
great  bulk,  flung  it  across  the  valley,  and  hit  her  with  such  violence, 
that  although  she  was  not  much  hurt,  her  body  made  an  impression 
on  the  stone,  which  remained  on  the  ground  until  a  few  years  ago, 
when  it  was  broken  up  to  mend  the  highways.  The  jaw-bone  of  a 
whale,  covered  with  the  initials  of  visitors,  used  to  be  shown  at  Mul- 
grave castle,  as  one  of  the  ribs  of  Bell  Wade's  cow,  who,  it  seems, 
partook  of  the  gigantic  proportions  of  its  owners !  Wade's  grave 
was  examined  in  1875,  but  without  any  yield.  It  was  then  said 
that,  about  twenty-flve  years  before,  two  urns  had  been  taken  from 
it.  The  Legend  is  from  Young's  '  History  of  Whitby,'  1 8 1 7,  Chaucer 
mentions  'a  tale  of  Wade*  in  his  Troilus,  iii.  615  (ed.  Tyrwhitt), 
and  in  his  Canterbury  Tales  speaks  of  'Wade's  bote,'  1.  9298;  see 
Tyrwhitt's  note  to  that  line.  In  his  glossary,  Tyrwhitt  refers  us  to 
Camden's  Britannia,  907 ;  and  Charlton's  Hist,  of  Whitby,  p.  40. 

Wise  man.  There  are  still  believers  in  the  powers  of  the  wise 
man.  An  adept  in  what  will  avert  evil  and  secure  good,  he  is  not 
only  a  foreteller  of  that  which  may  befal  yourself,  but  he  can  read 
you  the  fate  of  those  at  a  distance  about  whom  you  are  concerned. 
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Oui  seer  is  Uke^nse  a  discoyerer  of  stolen  goods ;  though  the  threat 
of  sending  to  the  wise  man  is  not  imnsuall j  followed  by  the  secret 
restoiation  of  the  missing  property.  '  Lost/  as  ran  the  bellwoman's 
announcement  at  a  neighbouring  fishing-place,  *  or  teean  frae  t'  hedge 
at  top  o'  t'  toon,  tweea  linen  shifts  an'  a  handdoat,  a  dimmity  petty- 
kity  tweea  pillowslips  an'  a  smock  £rock.  This  is  te  gie  nooatige  that 
if  they  beeant  foorthooming  te  neeght  afoore  te  moom,  them  'at  awns 
'em,  11  gan  te  f  vnse  man  anent  'em ;'  t.  «.  Lost,  or  taken  from  the 
hedge  above  the  town,  two  shifts  and  a  towel,  a  dimmity  petticoat, 
two  pillow-cases,  and  a  man's  linen  overall.  This  is  to  signify,  that 
if  they  are  not  returned  before  to-iliorrow  morning,  the  owners  will 
apply  to  the  tnse  man  about  them.  He  can  also  trace  you  the  person 
lost  in  the  snow,  and  has  been  seen  on  the  moors  with  his  open  books 
and  mystic  appliances,  surrounded  by  his  clients,  engaged  in  the 
search.  Versed  in  the  healing  art,  he  is  declared  to  be  *  skeely  and 
knowful  i'  cow  ills  an'  horse  iUs,  or  in  all  ailments  owther  i'  beeast 
or  body.'  A  wight  of  his  vocation  has  been  summoned  from  a 
distance  by  those  who  required  the  working  of  the  oracle ;  and  '  after 
crossing  his  hand  with  a  golden  fee,'  he  has  prescribed  remedially,  the 
ingredients  of  his  pharmacopoeia  rivalling  the  contents  of  the  witches' 
cauldron  in  Macbeth,  He  has  prescriptions,  too,  for  the  jaundice ; 
and  we  copy  from  a  former-day.  hand-writing,  minus  the  spelling,  one 
of  his  recommendations.  A  rye  meal  cake  is  to  be  made  up  with  the 
patient's  morning  urine,  for  burning  *  bit  by  bit '  through  the  day  in 
the  fire,  and  as  it  disappears,  the  complaint  is  supposed  to  abate ! 
When  his  medicaments  fail,  the  probability  is  that  the  afflicted  person 
is  *  bewitched,'  and  the  white-pigeon  ordeal  must  now  be  resorted  to. 
The  bird  is  placed  on  the  patient's  shoulder, — the  left,  we  beHeve, 
'as  nearest  the  heart,'  and  if  there  be  anything  dark  in  the  malady 
from  evil  infliction,  the  feathered  creature  will  drop  and  die,  probably 
by  being  prepared  for  this  issue  beforehand ;  but  to  what  further  dis- 
covery in  the  invalid's  case  the  rite  may  lead,  we  are  unable  to  tell. 

Witchcraft.  We  hear  of  two  kinds  of  witches,  white,  or  good 
witches,  who  can  cure  diseases,  and  regain  stolen  property ;  and  black 
fffitches,  who  are  only  intent  upon  evil;  but  both  receiving  their 
powers  by  compact  with  spiritual  beings.     As  to  witchcraft,  the 
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notioHA  h^rei  Beem,  on  the  whole,  to  "be  those  ihart  ate'  generftL  Cattle' 
and  people  undei  certain  dremnat&noietf  aie  beliered  to  1M  bewitehedi 
and  cabaHialio  liteg  aie  resorted  to  Ibr  diseoreifajg  the  poBsesser  of 
the  balefol  influenee  or  the  evil  eye,  to  which  the  didotder  is  otftfi- 
buted.  The  burning  of  a  sheep's  heairt  stack  foil  of  p^  with  open 
doors  and  windows  at  midnight,  while  a  form  of  words  is  r^ited^ 
will  diacover  the  author  of  the  malady  either  in  bodfly  pMeii^  ot 
by  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  operators^ 

Chaims  and  speUs  are  proteciion»  for  dwellings  tfnd  Cattle^  a£f  well 
ds  presarvatives  for  wearing  abont  the  person.  See  Awfi^otSf 
TkunfUThdUsj  Haggcrndseans,  Bottmiree,  A  biack  cat  beloi^mg 
U>  a  repated  witch  heraabonts^  is  remembered  to  have  been  every- 
body's dread ;  while  the  old  w^nan,  among  her  other  vagaries^  was' 
wont  to  assert  that  a  fearful  storm  would  take  place  at  the  time  of 
her  deaths  and  when  that  day  came,  she  '  hoped  every  landsman 
would  be  well  housed,  and  every  sailor  on  the  salt  sea  in  a  good  ship^' 
A  tempest^  it  is  said,  actually  marked  her  exit 

In  the  country,  care  was  wont  to  be  taken  that  the  shells  of  the 
eggs  used  by  the  household  were  not  thrown  out  before  they  were 
broken  up,  to  prevent  their  being  turned  into  witeh'-boata ;  for  by 
witches  '  sailing  about,'  their  power  was  diffiised.  Hence  the  rustic,, 
after  eating  his  eggs,  habitually  crushed  the  sheUs,  *  for  fear  of  their 
getting  into  worser  hands  than  his  own/  To  bend  the  thumbs  into 
the  palms  when  you  are  meeting  the  witch,  is  probably  general,  as 
well  as  *  the  running  at  her  with  a  pin  and  drawing  blood,'  so  that 
her  influence  upon  you  may  bo  averted.  Along  with  her  knowledge 
of  herbs  and  other  medicaments,  she  can  furnish  the  dairy-maid  with 
a  spell  for  churning  days, '  to  make  butter  come ; '  though  we  learn, 
by  the  way,  that  a  check  can  be  given  to  her  power ;  for  a  priest 
hereabouts  in  former  times,  is  said  to  have  taken  a  witch  in  hand  and 
'  quieten'd '  her  proceedings  by  making  her  '  hurtless '  or  Hftwnlniay  for 
seven  years  afterwards. 

Who,  as  a  glossary  compiler,  can  say  at  the  end  of  his  work,  that 
his  materials  are  exhausted  1  We  would  venture,  however,  to  state, 
in  the  present  instance,  after  long  perseverance,  that  not  a  little  has 
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been  gleaned  in  the  way  of  leBOtdi^  the  ^fittt  fitding  foims  of  archaio 
'Rngliah  '  lingexing  in  our  district.  The  Imoim  declnsion  of  the  parts 
lias  tended  to  the  preservation  of  their  antiqiiated  provincialisms ; 
while  of  Whitby  itself  it  is  observed,  that  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Abbey  in  1539,  the  place  became  but  Bttle  known  up  to  the  mMdle 
of  the  last  oentniy,  wlien  it  b^gan*  to  advance  in  those  maritime  pur- 
suits which  rank  it  amoi^  the  important  sea^ports  of  the  na;tion.  As 
oM  words  prevail  in  remote  quarters,  so  do  ttaditions  and  customs  of 
a  certain  cast  occur  in  a  spot  like  o«er  own,  which  became  in  the 
'olden  tyme,''  the  site  isid  possession  of  a  large  nionasteiy:  Thus  at 
Whitby  we  have  the  Abbey  of  St  Hilda,  the  abode  of  Caedmon  the 
Ai^o-Saxon  Milton,  aff  our  oldest  landmark, — ^Hilda,  with  the  aid  of 
king  Oswy,  bemg  the  foundress  m  the.  7th  century.  The  appended 
rhymes  in  our  foBdore  style,  apply  to  her  and  her  miraculouar  opera- 
tions. The  lines  are  said  to  have  been  carved  on  one  of  the  abbey 
piDaiB  L    They  are,  however,  modem  both  in  tone  and  language. 

*  An  flndeat  building  which  fou  lee 
Upon  the  hrU,  close  by  the  aea, 
Was  Streon[e]Bhalh  abbey  nam'd  by  me. 
I  above  mentioned  was  the  dame, 
When  I  was  Uring  in  the  same, 
Greai  wondeit  did,  as  yov  shall  hesi^ 
Haring  my  God  in  constant  fear. 
When  Whitby  town  with  snakes  was  fiU'd, 
I  to  my  Ood  ptay'd,  and  them  Ull'd, 
Inl  for  MmwDMntion's  saks^ 
Upon  the  scar  yon  may  them  take^ 
AU  tnrn'd  to  stone,  in  the  same  shape, 
Am  they  from  me  did  make  escape ; 
But  as  ibr  heads  none  can  be  seen,. 
Except  they'TC  artifioial  been, 
likewise  the  abbey  now  yon  see, 
I  made  that  yon  might  think  of  me ; 
Also  a  window  there  I  placed, 
That  yon  might  see  me  as  nndreas'd. 
In  mondng  gown  and  nightrail,  thera 
All  the  day  long  Isirly  appear : 
At  the  west  end  of  the  ohnioh  *  yon'Il  see, 
Kine  paces  there  in  each  degree ; 


1  The  parish  ehorch  of  St  Mary,  sitaaled  near  the  Abbey. 
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Yet  if  one  foot  you  stir  aside, 
My  comely  preience  is  deny'd. 
Now  this  is  tnie  what  I  have  said, 
So  unto  death  my  doe  I'ye  paid.' 

See  SnakeefoneSf  NightraU, 

The  '  Sireoneshalh '  of  tihe  foiegoing  verses,  was  the  Whitby  in 
9itu  of  the  Saxon  period.^  The  Danes  entirely  destroyed  the  place 
in  the  9th  century, — Whence  the  monastic  remains  we  now  see,  are 
those  of  the  second  institution,  or  the  abbey  founded  by  the  Percies 
soon  after  the  Korman  Conquest.  At  the  suppression,  the  bells,  it  is 
said,  were  shipped  for  London,  but  they  sunk  outside  the  rock  with 
the  vessel  conyeying  them^  and  in  sight  of  their  old  situation. 
Tradition  relates,  that  in  heavy  storms,  their  '  dang '  is  heard  on  the 
coast,  above  the  roar  of  the  wind  and  the  turmoil  of  the  sea ! 

1  For  the  account  of  Hilda,  ahbeas  of  the  minster  named  Sireoneshalh  (Hild, 
abbudisse  Jnes  mynstros  pe  b  cweden  Streoneshalh),  see  iBIfred's  translation  of 
Boda,  and  Beda's  own  accoont ;  Hist  Eccles.  lib.  iv.  c.  23. 


ADDITIONS  AND  CORRECTIONS. 

Be-raffled.    Insert  the  a,  omitted  in  the  printing ;  see  next  word. 

Berea.    Eead  Bere ;  the  a  belongs  to  the  word  above. 

Black-8tarv*d.    The  r  is  indistinct. 

Bowdykite,  or  Bawdykite,  adj.  a  term  of  derision  and  contempt 
*  A  saucy  hoivdykiUt  lad ;  *  &c.  [N.  B.  Brockett's  derivation  is  a  mere 
coQJeotiure ;  it  is  more  to  the  purpose  to  remember  that  battdy  or 
bawdy t  in  Middle  English,  is  the  common  word  for  dirtyf  and  was 
appUed  to  yarioiis  articles,  especially  to  clothing,  as  m  Chaucer,  C.  T. 
16103.  It  is  obvious  that  the  verb  to  how  would  not  produce  the  form 
howdy,  but  howy ;  just  as  to  totter  gives  tottery ,  not  totterdy.—W.  W.  S.] 

Cam,  sb.  Add — Camm'd  up  or  Xemm'd  up,  confined  as  within  a 
boundary. 

Crake's  feeat    Add — ^The  Orchis  mascula  of  the  naturalist. 

Bayspiing,  a  place  in  a  field  which  is  wet  both  winter  and  summer. 

Dog.    ilcfcf— See  Ower-dog. 

Flanohy,  a4j.  showy  or  fieuitastic  in  attire. 
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Pleet  0*  feeat    The  f  was  omitted  in  the  printing. 

Fluke.  Add — ^Also  a  downy  particle  on  the  drees  ^Uippod  off  with 
one's  finger.    '  It  isn't  wortii  a  flvket'  it  is  yalueless. 

Poorewit,  knowledge  beforehand.  [It  occurs  in  Piers  Plowman,  B. 
Y.  166.— W.  W.  S.] 

FoynuuL  Is  connected  with  Fay  in  the  Glossary,  as  we  are  told,  bnt 
its  precise  meaning  we  cannot  decide.  [A  fw  f Datch  foot)  is  j>roperly 
a  treat,  given  at  arriyal  or  departore.  That  it  may  be  giyen  on 
arriTal,  is  explained  in  the  Glossary.  That  it  may  l>e  eiyen  on  de- 
partnTe,  is  equalljr  dear  from  the  following  passage  quotea  from  Pepyi^ 
Diary  in  the  edition  of  Nares  hj  Halliwell  and  Wright,  a.  y,  J(oy. 
Pepys  says — '  To  Westminster  with  captain  Lambert,  and  there  he 
did,  at  the  Dog,  giye  me,  and  some  other  friends  of  his,  his  /oy,  he 
being  to  set  Sful  today  toward  the  Streights.'  This  being  so,  it  is 
natiual  to  snppose  that  ^e/ouman  is  the  person  who  stands  treat,  as 
Ostptain  Lambert  did  in  the  aboye  instance.  It  is  amnsing  to  find,  at 
the  j^aoe  dted,  tihat  Ihe  ezphmation  of  Foy  there  giyen  is  *  a  boat  at- 
tenoant  npon  a  shi]^-'  How  this  boat  fonnd  its  way  into  the  Dog,  and 
how  Idonbert  oontnyed  to  giye  it  to  his  friends,  we  are  not  informed. 
Surely  the  editors  were  thinking  of  a  hoy  /— W.  W.  S.] 

Oeeapsawmon.    See  Oauvy. 

Geihfly  &  pL  hoops.    See  Oirds. 

Oowkthropple,  one  giyen  to  foul-mouthed  language;  a  scolder  or 
'gobbler? 

Hagglingi  (1)  hailing ;  (2)  contending  or  scolding. 

HaggomSb  The  compiler  has  been  requested  to  state  that  Hagworm 
properly  means  only  the  yiper,  FdtM  heru$;  but  is  often,  though 
wrongly,  applied  to  the  common  harmless  snake. 

Eoom-arr'd,  or  Eoom-bnmt,  branded  as  cattle  are  on  the  horns 
with  the  owner's  mark  or  initials.    See  Arr. 
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GLOSSARY  OP  WORDS  IN  USE  AT  WHITBY 

AND  IN  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


[The  *  part  of  speech '  ib  not  added  in  the  case  of  svMantipet.'] 


A-ah!  interj.  'A-ah,  said  youl' 
what  did  you  say  ?  PronoTinced 
as  two  syllables,  with  the  h 
strongly  aspirated. 

Aback,  adv.  behind.  See  Talcken, 

Aback  0*  beyont,  adv.  in  the 
rear;  an  imaginary  distance  to 
which  an  angry  person  consigns 
his  annoyers.  *  I  wish  they  were 
all  aback  o'  heyorU.^  *  We  were 
thrown  aback  d  beyont  for  the 
day,*  we  coiQd  not  overtake  the 
time  from  being  too  late  at  set- 
ting out.  *They  live  aback  d 
beyont,*  in  an  uncouth  or  out-of- 
the-way  place ;  and  to  heighten 
the  pictuPB,  it  is  sometimes  added, 
*  where  they  kessen  cawvs  and 
knee-band  lops,*  i.  e.  christen 
calves,  and  bind  the  fleas  by  the 
legs. 

Aback  o'  Surham,  phr.  'All 
aback  o*  Durham  together,' 
thrown  too  late  at  the  commence- 
ment As  to  the  orip^  of  this 
saying,  we  know  no&ing  satis- 
fiictoiy. 

Abear,  or  Abide,  v.  to  endure. 
'  She  can't  abear  that  man.'  '  I 
cannot  abide  that  spot.' 

Abide.     See  Abear. 

Ableeze^  adv.  blazing,  lit  in  a 
blaze.     'All  ableeze  like  lunted 
tow,'  burning  flax ;  fuiiouA, 
1 


Ablins,  adv.  possibly,  probably. 
'  I  ablins  might' 

Aboil,  adv.  *  Coming  aboil,*  bub- 
bling up. 

Aboon^  adv.  and  prep,  above,  in 
all  senses.    See  Boonmoet 

Aboon  grees,  i.  e.  up-stairs. 

Aboon  hands.  'They've  gitten 
sair  aboon  hands*  much  beyond 
control.  *  He's  varry  £ar  aboon 
handsy*  he  has  abilities  beyond 
his  teacher.  '  Cummer  gat  ahoon 
hands  on  'em,'  debt  became  their 
master. 

Aboon  heead,  lit.  above  the  head. 
'  It's  wet  aboon  heead,  it  rains. 
'It's  dry  aboon  heead,'  ifs  fair 
weather. 

Abraid,  v.  to  reprove. 

Abrede,  adv.  lit  in  the  breadth 
(Old  Eng.  a  6redc).  « Quite  fuU 
abrede,*  sufficieni  in  breadth. 
'The  wall  was  only  a  brick 
abrede,*  a  single  brick  in  thick- 
ness. 

Abreded  up,  pp.  upreared,  as  a 
partition  divides  an  apartment. 

Abroaoh'd,  pp.  set  afloat  as  a 
report. 

Abuseftd,  adj.  insolent. 

Ac,  or  Eke,  adv.  also. 

Acant,  adj.  leaning  to  one  side. 


'^ 
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Accoording-ly  {-ly  emphatically 

drawn  out),  adv.  accordingly. 
Ackerons,    or  Takrons,    s.  pi. 

acorns. 
A-COW)    or   A-crewk'd,  on    one 

Bide,  twisted.  *  His  mind*s  a-cowy* 

-he  is  crotchety. 
A-craz*d^  adj.  wrong-headed. 
A-crewk'd.     See  A-cow. 
Addersteeans.       See    Haggom- 

steeana, 
AddiwiBsen.     '  To  be  sent  addi- 

wissen,*  says  Mr  Marshall,  *  is  to 

ron  a  fool's  errand ; '  see  E.  D. 
Gloss.,  B.  2.     See  Wissen, 

Addle,  V.  to  earn.  'They  live 
upon  what  they  atZrfZc'  To 'addle 
oneself  heat,'  to  grow  warm  with 
exercise. 

Addled,  pp.  earned.  *A  ready 
addled  penny,*  money  easily 
earned^  '  Saving's  good  addling  * 
is  equivalent  to  the  saying — *a 
penny  saved  is  a  penny  gained.* 

Addlings,  a.  pi.  wages.  'Poor 
addliJiga,*  small  pay.  *Hard 
addlings,^  hard-earned  money. 

Ae,  Tah,  or  Tan,  adj.  one. 

Afear'd,  pp.  as  adj.  afraid. 

Afeeat,  adv.  on  foot,  or  in  motion. 
*It*ll  be  a  whent  while  afoore 
he's  afeeat  ageean,'  a  long  time 
before  he  is  well.  *  Hae  ye  get- 
ten  afeeat  wi'  t'  job  ?  *  have  you 
made  a  beginning  with  your 
work  ? 

Afoore,  adv.  before.  '  Ahint  an' 
afoore y^  behind  and  before. 

Afoorelang,  adv.  soon,  ere  long. 
'  Siddy  for  off  afoorelang ^  ready 
to  set  out  soon.  *  It'll  happen 
afoorelang  gans,*  it  will  happen 
at  no  distant  period. 

Afooreshown,  pp.  before  stated. 

Afooretimes,  belonging  to  former 
days.  *  An  and  afooretimes  body,* 
an  antiquated  personage. 

Aft|   adv.   backward   as  regards 


position.  'They  went  aft,  in- 
stead o*  forrat,'  met  with  revei-ses 
rather  than  things  favourable. 

After.  As  a  prefix  to  many 
words ;  see  under  Efther, 

Aftest,  superl.  adj.  the  hindmost ; 
the  laidest  of  the  lot. 

Agaan,  prep,  against,  in  the  sense 
of  near.     See  Ageean. 

Agait.     See  Ageeat, 

Age  away.     See  A  wag, 

Ageean,  again.  Ageeanst,  against. 

Ageeanwardfl,  adv.  towards.  '  It 
flew  ageeanwards  o'  me,*  to  the 
place  where  I  was  standing. 

Ageeanways,  adv.  by  or  against 
the  road-side. 

Ageeat,  or  Agait,  adv.  lit.  in  the 
way  (Old  Eng.  a  gate).  *Gret 
ageeat  wi*  your  job,*  get  forward 
with  your  work.  *  It  keeps  ageeat 
coming,*  it  continues  to  crumble, 
as  a  ruin.  'They've  leeatly 
getten  ageeat  on*t,'  they  have  got 
into  the  way  or  habit  of  doing  so 
and  so. 

A-gin  ru-gin*]  (g  hard),  adv.  aa 
if.     *  It  leuk  d  agin  it  was  asleep.' 

A-gleg,  adv.  asquint. 

Agog,  adv.  *Set  agog  on't,' 
afloat  on  the  subject ;  incited. 

A-hint,  adv.  behind.  *A11*8 
a-hint,*  backward;  used  of  the 
state  of  vegetation. 

Aik,  or  Oche,  an  oak.  Locally 
so  written  of  old.  More  particu- 
larly heard  as  Yak.  Aikwright 
is  a  family  name  in  this  part. 
See  Yakwreeght. 

Ail,  V.  *  That's  in  *em  that  ails 
*em,'  persons  have  naturally  the 
kind  of  temper  they  usually  ex- 
hibit. 

Ailments,  s.  pL  disorders.  'I's 
a  bundle  o*  ailments,*  I  have  all 
sorts  of  infirmities. 

Ails,  8.  pL  evils. 

Aim,  V.  to  intend.     'I  aim  te 
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gan,'  I  intend  to  go.  *  I  aim'd 
Tarry  badly,'  I  acted  on  mistaken 
Tiews. 

Aim,  V.  to  suppose.  'What 
o'clock  is't,  aim  you  P  *  *  I  aim 
seea,'  I  believe  sa 

Aimation,  guesswork.    '  We  shall 

fet  it  by  aimation,*  hj  trying  to 
o  it.  *  We  rooaded  it  by  aim- 
ation,*  took  the  road  we  supposed 
to  be  the  right  one.  *  A  soort  of 
aimaium,^  a  piece  of  guess-work. 

Aimsome,  adj.  ambitious;  specu- 
lative. 

Aimftart,  a  starting-point.  '  This 
mun  be  your  aimstari,*  the  start- 
ing-point for  the  route  you  have 
to  take. 

Air-blebs,  s.  pL  (1)  bubbles;  (2) 
unsoimd  schemes. 

Aiim,  arm.  *  They'll  shak  ye  by 
t'  hand  an  wish  your  airm  off 
by  t'  elbow,*  i.  e.  will  give  you 
the  hand,  but  with  no  good  will 
at  heart, — as  hollow  Mends  do. 

Ainu-bend,  the  elbow-joint. 

Airmlede,  the  direction  of  the 
outstretched  arm.  *  This  mun 
be  your  way  by  airmlede,'  i.  e. 
by  the  road  to  which  I  am  point- 
ing. 

Airmlooad,  or  Airmleead,  an 
annful. 

Ainnraz.     See  Airmtmst, 

Aimuet  'It  nips  at  t'  airm- 
9et,'  at  the  setting  on  of  the  coat- 
sleeve, — the  armpit. 

Aimiflhot,  arm's  length. 
Airnukep,  a  coarse  twig  basket 
.    without   a  bow,   carried  under 
the  arm. 

Airmskew.     See  Airmtwid, 
Airmstrength,   the    muscularity 

of  the  arm.     •  Foorced  by  airm-^ 

strength.* 

Aimistritch,  the  effort  of  the 
arms,  as  at  a  rowing  match. 


AirmtwiBt,  Airmrax,  or  Airm- 
Bkew,  a  sprain  of  the  arm. 

Airt  (1),  art.  'There's  neea  airt 
aboot  it,'  i.  e.  no  intricacy  or  dif- 
ficulty in  the  way. 

Airt     (2),    beauty     of    design. 

*  There's  nowther  airt  nor  soul 
in't, '  nothing  either  for  ornament 
or  use. 

Airt  (3),  quarter  or  direction.  'The 
wind's   frev  an    easterly  airt,* 

*  They  com  frev  a  bad  airt,*  from 
a  place  of  ill-repute.  See  also 
above. 

Airted,  pp.  put  into  a  certain 
course  or  direction.  *  Sic  mak  o' 
luck  was  niwer  airted  mah 
geeat, '  such  kind  of  fortune  never 
came  my  road. 

Airth,  adj.  afraid.     '  I  was  airth 
o*  gannin,'  afraid  to  go.  See  Arf, 
Airthfiil,  adj.  timid. 

Airtiiig,  pres.  part  'What's  thoo 
airting  at  ? '  what  are  you  trying 
to  accomplish  P 

Aisk.     See  Ask. 

Aithers,  or  Arders,  s.  pL  parts  of 
a  field.  *  Afieldinat7^er».'  These 
words  signify  portions  set  apart 
for  different  growths  which  ^e 
undivided  frx)m  each  other,  as 
*  an  aither  of  wheat,'  *  an  aither 
of  beans.' 

Aits.    See  Wots. 

Ijee,  adv.  oblique ;  crooked. 

Akest,    or  Askew,  adv.  cast  or 

twisted  to  one  side. 
Akin,  a4j.  related;  similar. 
Alang,  adv.  along. 
Alarum,  disturbance. 
Ale-draper,  a  publican ;  so  called 

in  the  Whitby  parish  registers  of 

the  last  century. 

Aleean,adj.  alone.  See  AUeeanly. 
Alegar.     See  Allikar. 
Alive-like,  a<y.  '  AHve  and  alive^ 
like,*  living  and  likely  to  live. 
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All-bnt,  adv.  almost. 

Alleeanly,  or  Allonely,  adv. 
solely,  or  "without  exception, 

AllfEtre.  *Gone  for  allfarey  as 
the  saying  is,  '  for  good  and  all.* 

All  g^eeats,  all  ways  or  schemes, 
all  means.  '  They  tried  aU  geeats 
to  get  it.* 

Alliker,  or  Aleg^ar,  yinegar, 
properly  ale-yinegar. 

Alliweni,  all  times.  *At  all 
iwers,*  at  every  opportunity. 

All  maks,  all  kinds. 

All-to-naught,  adj,  'An  all-to- 
naught  concern,*  one  that  has 
^one  down  as  a  hollow  specula- 
tion. 

A-low,  adv.  in  a  blaze.  See  Loto. 

Amang,  prep,  among. 

Amang  hands.  'We  can  do*t 
amang  handsy*  at  the  same  time 
with  other  things.  *  Oor  cart's 
i*  t*  market  amang  hande,^  along 
with  similar  vehicles. 

Ameeast,     or      Ominost,    adv. 

almost. 
Amell,    prep,    between,    in   all 

Benses* 

Amell-timesy   or  Amell-whileSy 

intervals.  *Amell-way,*  in  a 
*  middling  way,*  as  we  say  of  a 
person's  health. 

Ammonites.  See  Snakestones  for 
the  legend. 

Amparsy,  or  Amplezant,  the 
character  for  and  (&)  at  the  end 
of  the  alphabet  in  our  old  spell- 
ing-books. 

An,  conj.  if. 

Ananthers,  or  Ananihus,  An- 
thers, Enanthers,  conj.  lest,  or 
perchance.  *  1*11  take  my  cloak, 
ananthera  it  shotdd  rain.*  See 
Nantherskeease. 

Anenst,  prep,  near,  or  against  '  I 


sat  close  anensi  'em.'  See  OweT' 
anenst, 

Anent,  prep,  concerning.  '  What 
say  you  anient  it  ?  *  *  I  gav  a 
pund  anent  it,'  a  pound  towards 
the  subscription. 

Anger,  (1)  rashness  with  regard 
to  proceedings.  *They  should 
hae  had  mair  wit  i'  their  anger,* 
should  not  have  allowed  their 
judgment  to  be  outrun  by  their 
zeal ;  (2)  inflammation.  *My  leg's 
fiill  o'  anger,*  i.  e.  of  heat  and 
redness.  *  Anger' d,*  inflamed,  as 
a  wound  is  *  angry.* 

Angerly,  adj.  fierce  or  ferocious. 

Ankleband,  a  strap  attached  by 
its  middle  to  the  back  of  the  shoe 
with  the  ends  meeting  in  front 
of  the  instep  and  buttoning  upon 
it. 

Annerly,  or  Yannerly,  adj.  lit. 
lonely,  *  Annerly  ways,*  \insociaI 
habite.     See  Yannerly, 

AnniUing,  adj.  (1)  unwilling ;  (2) 
unrepentant;  unsoftened. 

Anon,  adv.  by  and  by;  shortly; 
soon. 

Anon?,  or  Non?,  a  query,  such 
as  *  Sir  ?,*  or  *  what  do  you  say  ? ' 
to  a  remark  not  comprehended. 

Anonsker,  adj.  desirous.  'Tliey've 
setten  him  anonsker  o*  t*  sea,' 
anxious  to  become  a  sailor. 

Anothergoize,  or  Anotherkins, 
adj.  different;  of  another  mould. 
'  Anotherkina  body  to  that  other 
man.*  *  That's  anotherkina  teeal,' 
a  different  version  of  the  story. 

Anotherkins.    See  Anoiherguize. 

Anthers.     See  Ananthers. 

Anthemms,  s.  pi.  doubts  or  hesi- 
tations. 

Apeeak,  adv.  lit.  in  a  peak.  'Belt 
apeeak;*  built  up  to  a  point  or 
pyramid. 

Applegarth,  an  orchard.  If  part 
01  an  apple-tree  blossoms  when 
the   fruit  on  other  portions  is 
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nearly  formed,  it  betokens  death 
in  the  owner's  fELmily  within  the 
year. 

Appron,  an  apron.  ^Appron- 
men,'  tradesmen ;  mechanics. 

April  gowk,  an  April  fool.  The 
old  custom  of  making  April  fools 
is  said  to  have  preceded  from 
letting  insane  persons  be  at  large 
on  tiie  first  of  Apnl,  when  amuse- 
ment was  made  by  sending  them 
on  ridiculous  errands.  April  day 
is  here  called  *  Feeals'  haBliday,* 
fools'  holiday. 

Aquairty  or  Atwist,  adv.  at  cross 
purposes.  '  There's  nought  to  get 
oqujairi  about,'  nothing  to  cause 
a  disagreement. 

Arders.     See  Aithers. 

Arf,  or  Arfish,  adj.  afraid ;  re- 
luctant. *  I  felt  arJUh  i'  t'  dark,' 
See  Awfish,  Airth. 

Argufying,  arguing.  To  *  argufy.' 

Ark,  a  chest.     See  Meeal-arJc, 

Amberiies,  s.  pL  raspberries.  See 

Nanberries. 
Arr,  a  scar  from  a  sore  place. 

*  I'll  gie  thee  an  arr  to  carry  to 
thy  grave,'  is  equivalent  to  the 
threat,  I  will  mark  you  for  life. 

•  I'll  arr  your  back  for  you.'  As 
a  brand  of  punishment,  tne  Danes 
of  old  were  wont  to  cut  *  a  bloody 
eaf  le '  on  the  backs  of  military 
deunquents.  *  An  arr  on  the  con- 
science.' *  A  black  arr,*  a  stain 
on  the  character. 

Arr'd,  pp.  branded  or  imprinted, 

Arranwebs,  s.  pL  spiders'  webs. 

See  Spinnermesk, 
Arridges,   s.   pi.   the   edges    oi 

ridges  of  stone  or  furniture. 

Arrowlede,  the  path  of  the  shot 
arrow. 

Arsewaxd,  adj.  backward;  per- 
verse. 

Anle,  V.  to  wriggle  about  on 
one's  seat.    *  They  arart/ out  on' t,' 


they  backed  out;  they  shuffled 
in  the  matter. 

Arfly-Yany,  adv.  head  over  heels. 
The  contrary  way. 

Art.     See  Airt 

ArviU,  or  AveriU,  a  funeral. 
Heard  thirty  years  ago,  but 
now  obsolete.  *  Averill-breead,* 
fimeral  loaves,  spiced  with  cinna- 
mon, nutmeg,  sugar,  and  raisins. 
See  Funerals, 

Afloant,  adj.  oblique.    See  Acarit 

Afloension-day.  See  Holy  TJiurs- 
day,  with  its  local  custom  and 
legend. 

Afl-g^  [us-gin-]    (jy  hard),  conj. 

as  if. 
Afl-good,    adv.   as    well.      'You 

may  as  good  fettle  t'  full,'  you 

may  as  well  quite  fill  it. 
Aside,  beside. 

Ask,  or  Aisk,  an  eft  or  water- 
newt.     See  Fleeing-ask, 

Ask^d,  or  Ax*d,  pp.  invited. 
*  Ask'd  to  a  funeral.'  And  in  tho 
way  of  announcement,  *  Ask'd  at 
church,'  having  the  marriage- 
banns  published.  In  some  of 
our  moorland  churches  after  *  the 
asking,*  the  clerk  was  wont  to 
respond  with  a  hearty  *God 
speed  them  weel.'  And  here 
may  be  noted  the  former-day 
practice  of  chalking  on  a  board 
the  niunber  of  the  psalm  next  to 
be  sung,  and  han^ng  it  over  the 
front  of  the  singmg  gallery  for 
the  information  of  the  congrega- 
tion. 

Aflkew.     See  Aked. 

Aflpin.     See  Esinn, 

Ass,  an  ash,  ashes.  'Burnt  tiv 
an  ass,*  burnt  to  a  cinder. 

Ass-caard,  the  fire -shovel  for 
*caarding*  or  cleaning  up  the 
fire-side. 

ABCMSOnp,  a  kind  of  wooden  tub 
or  scuttle,  usod  in  the  country 
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for  oarrying  out  the  turf-ashes 
from  the  fire-side. 

A8flear,y.toas8tire.  ^VUassearje 
it  was  seea/ 1  assure  you  it  was  so. 

Afls-hooal,  Afls-midden,  or  Abs- 
heeap,  the  dust-hole.    See  Asa. 

Assle,  the  wheel-axle.  See  Un^ 
aasePd. 

Assle-teeathy  a  molar  tooth  or 
grinder. 

AflS-maiLy  the  dustman;  the  sca- 
yenger.    See  Ass, 

Afls-middeiL     See  Aaa-Tioodl. 

Afls-mnck,  ashes  used  as  manure. 

AsB-mull.     See  Turf-mull. 

Ass-neuk,  the  space  beneath  the 
grate  where  i^e  ashes  fsdl;  lit. 
an  ash-nook. 

ABS-riddling,  an  ash-sifting.  On 
St  Mark's  eye,  the  ashes  are 
riddled  or  sifted  on  the  hearth 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  any 
fancied  impression  they  may 
haye  receiyed  before  morning. 
Should  any  one  of  the  fsimily  1^ 
destined  to  die  within  the  year, 
the  shoe  of  the  indiyidual  will  be 
traced  on  the  ashes;  and  many 
a  mischieyous  wight,  says  Grose, 
has  made  his  companion  miser- 
able by  coming  down-stairs  and 
marking  the  ashes  with  the  shoe 
of  one  of  the  party.  What  has 
Buryiyed  of  this  custom  seems 
more  common  in  our  country- 
places,  where  the  fire  bums  on 
the  hearth.     See  Kaff -riddling. 

Asty  pi  t.  and  pp.  asked. 

As  tite,  ady.  rather ;  lit.  as  soon ; 
cf.  Old  Eng.  tit,  soon.  *rd  as 
ate  nut  gan,*  I  had  rather  not  go. 

Astoopi  bent,  as  an  aged  person. 

Afltrut,  astride ;  as  the  legs  in  a 

state  of  expansion. 
At,  reL  pron.  (for  that)  whicb. 
At-after,  ady.  afterwards.     *A11 

things  in  order,  ploughing  first, 

sowing  Qi-aJUr* 


At-leaat-wise,  ady.  *  At-least-wise 
it  seems  to  be  seea,'  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  such  is  the  appearance. 

At-ower,  adv.  oyer  and  above. 
'  I  had  rather  pay  ai-ower  than 
at-under,'  pay  above  my  debt 
than  not  pay  at  all. 

At-nnder,  adv.  at  the  point  of 
subjection.  *  They  mim  be  kept 
at'underj    See  also  At-ower. 

At  was  he,  that  he  was.  *  He 
was  a  good  man,  ai  was  ?ie.*  The 
latter  part  of  the  sentence 
strengthens  the  assertion  that 
he  was  such  by  a  sort  of  re-as- 
surance. 

At  weeant  ye,  that  you  won't. 

*  You  weeant,  at  weeant  y«,'  you 
will  not,  I  am  sure  you  will  not 
do  that. 

At  were  they,  that  they  were, 

*  They  were,  at  were  they,'  were, 
I  declare,  just  what  I  have  told 
you.     See  At  was  he. 

At  will  ye,  that  you  will.  « You 
will,  at  ivill  ye,*  you  will  of  a 
certainty  do  so  and  so. 

At  yan,  (1)  at  one,  or  at  union. 
'  They're  nut  at  yan  on't,'  they 
are  not  agreed  m  the  matter. 
(2)  As  usual,  or  at  the  same 
point.  *  She's  just  ai  yan*  she's 
neither  better  nor  worse. 

At  yonder,  or  At  yont,  prep,  be- 
yond. *It'8  at  yonder  on't,'  it's 
at  a  distance  further  £rom  it 

Ate,  pt.  t.  did  eat. 

Athers.     See  Aitkers. 

Athout,  prep,  and  conj.  without; 
unless. 

Atomy,  a  skeleton.  A  particle  of 
anj'thing  previously  of  larger 
bulk.  *  There's  nobbut  on  atomy 
on't  left,'  only  a  very  little. 

Atop-on,  upon ;  lit.  on  the  top  ofl 

Atter,  or  Atteril,  the  matter  from 
a  sore.  *  A  thick  yellow  atteriC 
The  tongue  is  ^ooyered  with  a 
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-white  aU&r^  when  fuired  with 

fever. 
Alter,  ▼.  to  suppurate  and  (iis< 

charge    as    a  sore.     *It  atter^d 

weeU 
Attercob,  a  spider. 
Atter'd,  pp.    'Our    cream's   all 

cOter^d,*  i.e.  curdled.  Also,  as  the 

flesh  is  scabbed  or  mattered.  See 

After. 

Atter-Bcar,  the  place  of  an  old 
sore  with  an  occasional  exudation 
or  discharge. 

Attery,  adj.  mattery  or  purulent. 

Atweea,  adv.  in  two ;  separated. 

Atween,  or  Atwixt,  between.  '  I 
feel  nobbut  atwixt  an  atween,' 
as  we  say,  *  only  in  a  middling 
way,'  or  not  very  well. 

Atwist.     See  Aquairt. 

Atwixt.     See  Atween, 

An,   adj.   all.     *A7i    maks/    all 

kinds.     See  Mak  (2). 
Aud,  adj.  old.  ^Aud  lad/  the  *old 

boy,*  the  devil.    Hence  avder, 

older;  audest,  oldest. 
Auden,  v.  to  gi'ow  old.     'I  feel 

te  aiiden  fast,'  I  feel  the  effects  of 

increasing  years. 
Anden*d|  pp.  *  He's  sair  auden'd 

o'  leeat, '  his  years  have  told  upon 

him  lately.    See  above. 
Audening,  growing  old. 
And&rrandi  adj.  old-fashioned. 
Audlike,  (??*  Audlenking,  adj.  To 

*  leuk  varry  audlihe,^  to  look  an- 
cient in  appearance. 
Andness,  amount  of  age.     '  It's 

teuf  frae  f  audness  on't,*  tough 

from  being  old,  spoken  of  meat. 
Anfe.    See  Awf. 
Aught,  or  Ought,  anything.  'It's 

owther  ought  or  nought,'  either 

something  or  nothing,  it's  a  mere 

trifle. 

Aum,  an  elm.  *  Aurriy  yak,  an 
eeh,'  elm,  oak,  and  ash. 


Aumer,  ambei. 

Aumus,  an  alms,  an  alms-gift. 
*  Prav  you  can  I  beg  my  aumus 
o'  ye  r '  the  beggar's  solicitation, 
remembered  in  these  words.  Also 
in  the  sense  of  portion  as  heard 
at  the  shop-counter.  *I  think 
I've  got  my  awmiWj'i.e.  the  num- 
ber of  aiiicles  I  bespoke.  *A 
dear  aurnvs*  very  little  for  the 
money. 

Aumufl-leeaves,  s.  pi.  charity 
loaves,  distributed  to  the  poor, 
usually  at  church  after  seryice. 
See  above. 

Aun.     See  under  Atcn, 

Aund,  pp.  (1)  ordained;  (2) 
warned.  *  At  our  house  we  are 
aund,  I  think,  to  ill  luck,'  we  are 
doomed  to  misfortune.  Also,  *  If 
I  had  been  aundy*  if  I  had  been 
made  aware  beforehand,  or  by 
forethought. 

Aunters,  s.  pi.  adventures.  *Flow- 
tersome  awn^cra,'  high  -  flown 
deeds  or  notions. 

Auntersome,  adj.  coiirageous ; 
adventurous;  venturesome. 

Aunuts.     See  Yennuts, 

Auvish.     See  Awfish, 

Avast!      interj.     stop.      *  Avast 

hauling !,'  cease  to  pull. 
AverilL    See  ArvilL 

Aviz'd,  pp.  featured  ;  complexion- 
ed.     See  Black-aviz^d. 

Awanting,  adj.  deficient.  '  Sair 
awantijigy*  very  foolish. 

Away,  adv.  '  She's  further  than 
me  by  age,  away,'  she  is  older  by 
some  years.  'I  wouldn't  stint 
it  for  mze-away,*  I  would  not 
contract  it  in  point  of  dimensions. 

Away-geeat.     See  Waygeeai. 

Awaywi't.  ^  I  thowt  I  was  clean 
away  wi^ty  had  completely  got 
rid  of  it ;  said  of  a  complamt  or 
illness. 

Awbun,  pp.  overawed.     '  They're 
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sadly  ower  little  awhun,*  too 
alightly  disciplmed.  '  They  were 
awbun  nowtiier  wi'  God  nor 
man/  they  difire^;arded  all  laws, 
human  and  Divme.  *  We  were 
awbun  te  t'  spot/  we  were  thrilled 
with  the  solemn  effect  of  the 
place. 
Awfi  or  Aiife,  an  elf  or  fairy. 
Spelt  Au/e  three  centuries  ago. 

Awflsh,  Awviflh,  adj.  'I  feel 
myself  queer  and  awfish^  in  a 
condition  between  well  and  ill. 
In  this  case  it  is  said,  '  A  body 
may  ail  and  not  be  ill/  or  *I 
am  nowther  seik  to  lig  nor 
weel  te  gan/  I  am  neither  ill 
enough  to  lie  in  bed,  nor  well 
enough  to  go  about.  Hence  the 
notion  of  being  '  awfstrucken/ 
the  term  awJUh  implying  the 
sensation.    See  ArJUh,  Oafish, 

Awfidiots,  8.  pi.  elf-bolts,  liie  an- 
cient British  flint  arrow-points. 
Cattle  suddenly  excited,  were 
formerly  supposed  to  be  shot  at 
with  these  miplements  by  the 
fedriee ;  and  to  cure  an  '  aw&hot- 
ten  *  animal,  it  must  be  touched 
with  one  of  the  arrows,  and  the 
water  administered  in  which  an 
arrow  has  been  dipped.  See 
Thimnerholts, 
AwfidiotteiL  See  Awf shots, 
AwMracken.    See  Awfish, 

A-while,  adv.  *I  can't  do  it 
a^whiiey  I  cannot  do  it  as  yet. 
<  It's  a-while  off/  at  a  distance,  a 
long  way  off. 

Awmnfl.    See  under  Aumus, 

Awn,  pp.  owed  as  money.  '  I 
hae  neea  awn  brass  te  come  in,' 
I  have  no  debts  due  to  my  ad- 
Tantage. 

Awn,  y.  to  own  or  countenance. 

'  Thoo  munnot  awn  te  ought  at's 

bad,'  you  must   not  pamdpate 

in  anything  evil. 
Awn,    adj.    own.    'Yan's    awn 

bairn/  one's  own  child. 


Awn'd,  pp.  owned ;  identified  and 
claimed. 

Awn'd.     See  Awns, 

Awns,  or  Awntlings,  s.  pi.  bar- 
ley-bristles. *She  gat  her  ee 
flustered  with  a  barley  awn  at  t' 
shearing-field/  her  eye  was  thus 
irritated.  *  AwrCd.  wneat,'  brist- 
led wheat,  accounted  inferior  to 
the  best  grain. 

Awn-sel,  own  self.  '  Mine  awn^ 
ael,*  my  own  self. 

Awnters.     See  Aunters. 

Awntlings.    See  Awiis, 

AwBome,  adj.  awful.  '  He  let  flee 
an  awsome  curse/  he  swore  tre- 
mendously. 

Awtfl.     See  Owts. 

Awviflh.     See  Atcfish. 

Ax,  V.  to  ask.  Spelt  axe  in  Wy- 
cliTs  translation  of  the  Bible. 

Az,  a  question.  ^  There  need 
be  neea  ax  about  it,'  there  need 
be  no  (juestion  or  ceremony  on 
the  subject 

Ax'd,  pp.  asked;  invited.  See 
Aak'd, 

Ay,  or  Wyah,  adv.  yes. 

Ay  why,  »r  Eh  why,  adv.  the 
assenting  form — very  well;  or 
yes,  yes. 

A-yont,  from  yonder  place ;  be- 
yond. 

Babbiflh,  adj.  childish ;  spiritless ; 
helpless.  '  I  felt  habhish  enough 
to  be  knocked  down  with  a 
feather.' 

Babbles  and  Saunters,  s.  pi.  old 

women's  see-saw  tales. 
Babby-laken,  s.  pL  entertainers 

of  foolish  speculations. 
Babby-lakins,  s.  pL   children's 

toys;  trifles. 
Baby-bots.    See  Coo-ladies. 
Baoe.    See  Bats. 
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Backbands,  the  chain  that  crosses 
the  cart-siEuldle  and  hooks  to  the 
shafts  for  attaching  the  horse. 

Baokbody,  the  posteriors. 

Baokbraying,  a  beating.  'A 
whent  backbraying,*  a  sonnd 
drubbing. 

Back-end,  the  latter  part  of  the 
year. 

Bflkckerly,  adj.  behind  hand.  '  A 
hackerly  spot,*  where  things  are 
slow  of  growth.  *A  hackerly 
bairn,'  a  puny  child. 

Back-fling,  Back-kest,  Back- 
knock,  or  Back-thruBt,  a  re- 
lapse during  illness.  '  He's  get- 
ten  a  sair  hack-kest^^  he  has  been 
yery  much  thrown  back. 

Back-8crawter,  a  scratcher  for 
the  back ;  an  ivory  claw  with  a 
long  handle,  used  by  ladies  in 
days  long  ago.  See  an  article  on 
9cr<xtch'hadu,  with  three  illustra- 
tions, in  Chambers'  Book  of 
Days,  ii.  238. 

Back-seeght,  a  back-view.  ^I 
nobbut  gat  hack^aeeght  on  him,' 
I  only  saw  him  with  his  back 
turned. 

Back-8weeat.  Til  gie  thee  a 
hack'Sweeat,*  I  will  make  your 
back  tingle. 

Back-iheeaking,  thatch  for  the 
back;  clothing.  'A  rare  hack-' 
theeakeTy  a  thick  great  coat. 

Back-yage.     See  Vage. 
Bacon-banks.     See  Banks, 

Bacon-flick,  a  side  of  bacon  with- 
out the  ham. 

Bacon-stayband^  a  strip  of  bacon 
fat  bound  across  the  windpipe  to 
cure  a  sore  throat. 

Bad,  pt.  8.  did  bid;  invited. 
*  They  had  us,*  they  invited  ua 
'  He  had  me,'  he  ordered  me. 

Bade,  pt.  s.  bore  or  endured. 

Badger,  a  huckster ;  one  who 
goes  about  the  country  with  ass 


and  panniers,  to  buy  up  butter, 
eggs,  fruit,  to  sell  at  the  near 
town.  Badgering,  beating  down 
the  cost. 

Badger,  v.  to  barter;  to  banter 
over  a  bargain.  '  A  hadgerer,*  a 
cheapener. 

Bad  lad,  the  devil. 

Bad-like,  adj.  ill-favoured.  'A 
hod-like  fellow,'  a  ruffian.  As  a 
weather  term,  see  Like  (3). 

Badly,  adj.  sickly.  *A  hadJy 
bout,'  a  fit  of  illness. 

Badness,  wickedness.  'Yan  o' 
t'  warst  mak  o'  hadness,*  one  of 
the  worst  of  the  depraved. 

Bad  te  like,  of  unpromising 
aspect. 

Bad-yabble,  adj.  unable  (lit.  bad- 
able). 

Baffonnded,  or  Befonded,  pp.  be- 
wildered  as  by  sudden  emotion. 
'  He  had  a  haffoundinq  way  with 
him,'  a  cross-questioning  or  har- 
assing manner. 

Bagman.    See  Rider, 

^ain,  adj.  near,  as  applied  to  a 
road.  '  Bainer^*  more  direct  or 
more  convenient.  *  That  rooad's 
f  baine&t,*  the  best  for  your  pur- 
pose. 

Bainsome,  adj.  near  at  hand. 

Baint.     See  Beeant 

Bairn,  a  child.  '  A  harley-haim,* 
a  birth  too  soon  after  marriage^ 
— so  called,  as  they  tell  us,  be- 
cause barley  ripens  before  wheat. 
*  A  chance-hairn,*  an  illegitimate 
child.  In* Winter's Tale,^Actiii, 
scene  3,  the  discoverer  of  the 
infant  exclaims,  *  A  boy  or  a 
child,  I  wonder;'  and  m  this 
northern  part,  it  is  said  when 
inquiring  the  sex  of  a  new-bom 
iniant,  *  is  it  a  lad  or  a  bairn  f ' 
so  that  Shakespeare's  '  chHd '  and 
our  *  bairn '  will  be  seen  to  imply 
a  girL  A  new-bom  babe  should 
be  taken  tfp-stairs,  in  order  to 
insure  its  future  rise  in  the  world, 
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before  it  is  brought  down  from 
the  chamber  where  it  £[rst  saw 
the  light. 

Balm-ailments,   s.  pi.  disorders 

incident  to  children. 
Baimbed,  the  womb. 
Baimbirth,  childbirtL 

BaimclartSy    s.    pL     children's 
sweetmeats. 

Baimoleeas,  s.  pL  baby  linen. 

Bairnclonts,  s.  pi.  napkins  and 

similar  requisites  of  the  nurserv 

Dolls'  clotiies. 
Baimcnres,  s.  pL  reputed  medi- 
cines for  in£EUits. 
Baim'd,  adj.  pregnant      'She's 

bairn*  d  ageean.* 
Baini's  bairns,  s.  pi.  childi«en's 

children;  grand-children. 
Baimfond,   adj.      *A  desperate 

baim-'/ond  body/  a  great  lover 

of  children. 

Bairn-gam.     See  Bah-n-ldke, 

Baimheead,  childhood. 

Baiming,  bringing  forth  a  child. 

Baimish,  adj.  puerile. 

BaimishnesSy  weakmindedness. 

Bairn-lake,  or  Bairn-gam,  child's 
play;  weak  or  absurd  proceed- 
mgs.     « It's  all  haim-gam.' 

Baim-Iakins,  s.  pi.  children's 
toys ;  trifling  pursuits. 

Baimless, adj. childless.  'They're 
tweea  hairnless  bodies,'  said  of  a 
married  couplewithout  offspring. 

Bairn-like,  adj.  child-like;  weak- 
minded. 

Baim-paarts,  s.  pL  inheritance. 
*They  gat  ower  an  aboon  their 
haim-p<mrUt^  more  than  they 
were  entitled  to  as  the  children 
of  the  deceased. 

Bairn-seek,  adj .  sick  or  indisposed 

from  pregnancy. 
Baim-sign,  an  evidence  of  being 

in  the  Simily  way. 


Baimskep,  a  shallow  willow 
basket  without  a  bow,  for  baby- 
linen. 

Baimteeams,  s.  pi.  troops  of 
youngsters. 

Bainitime,  the  time  of  life  for 
child-bearing. 

Baimweean,  or  Baimwife,  the 

woman  that  has  been  confined. 
Baimworts,  Banwoods,  or  Bessy- 

banwoods,  s.  pL  field-daisies ; 

and  some  say  violets  also. 
Bais,  or  Baoe,  s.  pi.  beasts  of  the 

ox  kind, — ^the  distinction  being 

*  horses  an  hats  J* 

Bais-bands,  the  ties  or  chains  for 
fastening  cattle  to  the  stall. 

Bais-craft,  farriery. 

Bais-graithixLg,  harnessing  ap- 
pliances. The  wooden  neck- 
collar  for  the  oxen. 

Bais-honsing.  'There's  a  good 
stand  o*  bais-hoiMhig,*  plenty  of 
convenience  for  live  stock. 

Bais-provyen,  cattle-food. 

Bakston,  or  Baxton,  a  round 
slate  or  plate  of  iron  hung  by  a 
bow-handle  for  baking  cakes 
upon.  The  south-country  *  girdle,' 
*  As  nimble  as  a  cat  on  a  heeat 
hakaton; '  referring,  doubtless,  to 
the  practice  of  training  animals 
to  dance  by  placing  them  on 
heated  iron. 

Bakns-boord,  a  board  to  make 
dough  upon. 

Bale,  the  bowed  handle  of  a  metal 

porridge-pot. 
Balk.     See  Bank 

Bally-bleeze,  a  bon-fire.  See 
Tdnding. 

Balm,  urine.    See  Barm, 

Balm-bowl,  Bawm-bowl,  or  Bnm- 

bowl)  a  chamber-pot. 
Balrag,  or  Bullyrag,  v.  to  abuse 

or  scold. 

Bam,  a  joke ;  a  counterfeit   •  It's 
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all  a  ham.*     *  They  hamm'd  him.' 

•  Always  hamming ,*  i  e,  playing 
their  tricks  upon  each  other. 

Bamsey,  a  fat  female  with  a  com* 
plexion  heightened  by  paint  and 
cordials.  'What  a  l!am$eyy  with 
a  face  like  a  fiill  moon  I ' 

Ban,  a  curse ;  a  priestly  interdict 
of  old  times. 

Ban,  V.  to  curse.  *  He  hann'd  till 
all  was  blue,'  he  swore  tremend- 
ously. 

Band,  string.  *  It's  not  worth  a 
hand^B    end,'    it    is    valueless. 

•  There's  a  hand  for  thee,*  equiva- 
lent to  'take  a  rope  and  hang 
yourself.'  *  Another  hand  by 
f  end,'  a  new  pursuit  in  view. 

•  Thoo's  hung  i  t'  seeam  hand, 
you  are  concerned  in  the  same 
matter. 

Band,  pt.  s.  did  bind. 

Banding-fftuff,  binding  mate- 
rials, such  as  string ;  wrappers. 

Bandlayer,  or  Bandmakker,  a 
cord-spinner  \  a  rope-maker. 

BandmsJckers,  s.  pi.  the  makers 
of  the  straw  bands  in  the  harvest- 
field  for  tying  the  sheaves. 

Bands,  s.  pi.  ^  A  pair  o'  bands,'  a 
couple  of  hinges. 

Bandsters,  8.pL  the  sheaf-binders. 

Bane,  poison.     See  Bain. 

Banewort,  a  poisonous  plant. 
•It's  some  mak  o'  hane^wort,* 
some  kind  of  vegetable  poison. 

Banwoods.     See  Baimworts, 

Ban-yan.     See  Little-fare  day. 

Bare,  adj.  base.  '  A  hare  un,'  a 
base  fellow. 

Barf,  a  detached  low  ridge  or 
hill. 

Barfian,  a  horse's  leathern  collar. 

Barg^efltt,  or  Boh-^hosts,  s.  pi. 
terrifying  apparitions,  taking 
shape  human  or  animal.  See 
Boh^hovtf  which  is,  perhaps,  a 


more  general  term,  and  the  two 
words  may  be  distinct.  Some 
say*  Barguest  signifies  Castle- 
spectre  (most  ancestral  buildings 
having  their  haunting  inhabit- 
ant), &om  A.S.  hurh,  a  fortified 
place,  and  gast,  a  ^host;  others 
consider  it  to  be  oier-ghost,  as 
being  a  hcurbin^er  of  death,  from 
A.8.  herCf  a  bier;  but  we  are 
rightly  told  to  be  cautious  about 
e^mologies.  According  to  the 
popular  version,  the  oargueet, 
whether  dog  or  demon,  glares 
with  large  eyes,  'like  burning 
coals ; '  and  Grose  informs  us 
(evidently  by  guess),  that  they 
haunt  the  streets  and  lanes  at 
nights,  and  take  their  stand  at 
gates  or  styles,  which,  in  York- 
shbre,  he  adds,  are  called  hars  I 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  har- 
guesty  like  the  church-Orim,  is 
a  harbinger  of  death  to  those 
who  happen  to  hear  its  shrieks 
in  the  mght;  for  they  are  not 
audible  except  to  people  *  whose 
times  have  nearly  come.*  So 
and  so  will  die  soon,  'for  last 
night  he  heard  the  har guest. ^  See 
Orim, 
Barken,  v.  to  stiffen,  like  blood 
drying  on  a  wound.  *  Barkened 
o wer ,  encrusted. 

Barley-balm.     See  Bairn. 
Barley-bree,  ale. 
Barm,  yeast.     See  Balm. 
Barndoor  savages,  s.  pL  country 

clowns. 
Barrel,  the  belly  of  the  horse. 

Barring,  or  Biding.  *  Biding 
all  mishaps,'  all  misfortunes  ex- 
cepted. 

Barron,  the  sexual  parts  of  a  cow. 

Barrow-pigs.     See  Hog-piga. 

Barzon,  Bison,  or  Bysson,  a  per- 
sonal spectacle;  a  prodigy.  'A 
greedy  harzouy*  a  niggard.  *A 
mucky  harzan,*  one  of  imtidy 
habits.    A  person  tawdrily  be- 
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decked,  as  some  of  the  images  in 
papal  countries.  *  What  a  holy 
barton  !*  what  a  ridiculous 
figurel 

Badiy,  adj.  wet. '  Baahy  weather/ 
a  rainy  season. '  Bashy  land/ wet 
and  muddy  land. 

Basic.     See  Bazzic. 

Bask'd,  pp.  parchied,  as  the  ground 
on  a  hot  day. 

Bass,  straw  matting.  'A  knee- 
bass*  a  hassock  to  kneel  upon. 
*  Atool'h(xs8f*  a  soft  folding  basket 
of  a  straw-like  material  for  join- 
ers* implements. 

Basty,  adj.  droughty  and  unge- 
niid.  'A  hasty  pining  time/  a 
season  dry  and  cold  for  vegetation. 

Bat,  a  blow.  '  1*11  give  thee  thy 
baUj*  ril  give  you  a  beating. 

Bat,  (1)  the  stroke  of  the  clock ; 
(2)  pace  or  degree :  j  He  gans  on 
at  a  sad  hat,  he  goes  on  at  an 
evil  rate.  *  They'll  niwer  hod 
on  at  that  haty*  tney  wiU  not  be 
able  to  continue  their  present 
coTUise.  *  T*  aud  hat,*  the  old  way. 
See  also  Bats;  being  of  the  same 
soimd. 

Batchy  a  set  or  sect. 

Bate,  pt.  t,  bit,  ate,  '  We  now- 
ther  hate  nor  supp'd,'  we  neither 
ate  nor  drank. 

Bate,  a  defect ;  abatement ;  the 
occurrence  of  some  substance 
different  to  the  main  material,  as 
when  a  line  of  silox  discovers  it- 
self in  a  lump  of  jet,  which  de- 
tracts from  its  value. 

Bathin|^-€haise,  a.  pi.  the  bathing- 
machmes  on  tiie  beach.  '  A  lot 
o'  chaUe.* 

Batlet,  or  Battledore.  See  Bittle, 
Batling^teean,  a  large  stone  at 
the  brook-side  upon  which  wet, 
coarse  clothes  are  beaten,  'to 
make  them  part  easier  with  the 
dirt.' 

Bats,  s.  pL  dark  specks  or  moats 


in  the  sight  when  the  eyes  are 
disordered. 
Bats,  s.  pi.  patches  of  shore  land 
liable  to  be  overflowed  by  the 
higher  tides. 

Batten.     See  Baitin, 

Battened.  *  She's  batten' d  down,' 
said  of  the  ship's  hatchway,  as 
covered  with  tarpauling  nailed 
round  the  apertiure,  to  prevent 
the  water  gomg  into  the  hold  in 
stormy  weather. 

Batter,  v.  to  beat ;  to  pelt  with 
stones. 

Batterfang^'d,  pp.  beaten  and  be- 
clawed,  as  a  termagant  fights 
with  her  fists  and  nails.  *  A  good 
hatter fanging*  a  severe  clawing. 

Battering  stock,  or  Battingstock, 
a  scape-goat  who  gets  the  blows 
and  reproaches  due  to  another. 
*  I's  nut  boun  to  be  thy  hattering^ 
stocky  I  am  not  going  to  take  the 
blame  which  ought  to  be  laid  on 
your  shoulders. 

Battering-stone,  a  mass  of  whin- 
stone  fixed  by  tibe  road-sido,  near 
the  east  end  of  Whitby  Abbey, 
which  the  boys  annually  pelted 
with  stones  aner  perambulating 
the  Whitby  town  snip  boundaries 
on  Holy  Thursday  :  those  (it  was 
believed)  who  broke  the  mass 
being  entitled  to  a  reward  from 
the  parish. 

Battin,  two  sheaves  of  straw.  *  A 
thack  -  6a^^tn,'  a  portion  for 
thatching  with. 

Battinstock.    See  Baiteringstock^ 

Battler,  a  boxer. 

Banf,  adj.  well-developed.  'A 
brave  hauf  bairn,'  a  fine  stout 
baby.  *  -Batt/-feeac'd,'  fat-faced  ; 
ruddy. 

Bank,  v.  to  desist.  '  Bank  thy 
speech,'  hold  your  tongue. 

Bank,  (1)  a  ridge  of  land  as  a 
division.  *  Banks*  hay,'  hay 
grown  upon  the  ridges  which 
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separate  the  land-portions  on  a 
common  right.  (2)  A  Blightly 
raised  path. 

Bank,  (1)  a  beam  of  timber;  (2) 
the  perch  of  a  bird-cage.  *  He's 
gritten  bauk'd  up,*  i.  e.  elevated. 
Also  '  hauk^d  up,'  propped  or 
pillared  up. 

Banks,  8.  pi.  (1)  wooden  spars  or 
beams  ;  (2)  the  galleries  stuck 
aloft  in  our  old  churches,  to  their 
great  disfigurement.  *They  sit 
up  i*  t'  free  bauka,*  in  the  free 
gallery.  Also,  from  the  shelf- 
contriyances  remembered  amone 
the  rafters  of  old  unchambered 
cottage-interiors  where  provi- 
sions were  stored,  we  seem  to 
have  derived  our  *  h&con-bauka ' 
or  '  heef-hauks.'  *  He  neea  seea- 
ner  gets  his  legs  ower  t'  bed- 
stocks  than  he's  scramping  te'  t' 
bacon-5auA»,'  he  is  no  sooner  out 
of  bed  than  he  tries  to  get  some- 
thing substantial  to  eat. 

Bankways.     See  Fuixei-dls. 

Banter,  v.  to  tread  in  a  clownish 
manner,  as  an  ox  does  the  grass. 

*  Banter* d,*  trampled  down. 

BauteiingB,  s.  pi.  foot-prints; 
those  of  animals  in  the  clay. 

Bavrins,  or  Benvings,  s.  pi. 
stout  branches  sawn  into  lene:ths 
before  being  cut  into  short 
clumps  for  m-ewood.  See  Beuf, 
BeuvB, 

Bawdykite.     See  BowdyJcite. 

Bawm,  balm.     See  under  BaJlm, 

Bawm*d,  pp.  embalmed. 

Baxter,  a  baker ;  originally  baJce- 
ster,  a  female  baker.  Baker  is 
the  male,  and  in  the  same  way 
"we  have  Spiniwr  and  Spinster, 

*  A  haxter*a  stand,'  a  bread-stall. 
Baxton.     See  Bakstone, 
BazoiL'  See  Barzon, 

Bazzic,  V.  to  linch  or  beat  on  the 
base  or  posteriors.  *A  good 
hazzicking? 


Bazzocks,  o^'Brazzocks,  s.  pi.  the 
ranch  or  wild  mustard  growing 
among  the  com. 

Be  sharp  !  interj.  be  quick. 

BeadhoiLse,  or  Beadus,  an  alms- 
house. 

Beadsman,  an  abnsman.  One  in 
old  times  appointed  to  pray  or 

*  tell  his  beads '  for  the  welfare, 
temporal  and  spiritual,  of  his 
benefactors;  kings  having  their 
pensioned  headsmen  in  different 
places,  who  wore  a  doak  of  a 
given  colour  with  a  shoulder- 
badge.  There  were  also  Beads- 
women. *  An  aud  headus  wife^ 
an  old  almswoman. 

Beaker,  a  tall  glass.  'Great 
heaker  glasses,'  tall,  old-fashioned 
drinking -glasses  upon  a  stalk 
with  a  round  foot    Ghx)se  gives 

*  Beakment '  as  a  measure  of  four 
5[uarts.  The  Saxon  *  tumblers,' 
it  is  stated,  in  difference  to  the 
stalked  beakers,  were  so  rounded 
at  the  bottom  that  they  could  not 
be  set  upright,  to  signify  that 
they  were  to  be  emptied  at  one 
draught. 

Beal,   V.  to  bellow.     ^  Becding^ 

bawling. 
Bear.     See  Big, 
Bear  at  hand,  v.  to  resent.    '  I'll 

hear  thee  aJt  hand  for't,'  I  will 

owe  you  a  grudge. 
Beast.     See  Bais. 
Beastlings.     See  Bisslings. 
Beb    or    Bezzle,   v.    to    drink. 

*  Behhing,*  imbibing,  as  pot-com- 
panions do. 

Be-chanced,  pt.  s.  it  happened  or 

befel. 
Beck,  a  brook.     '  A  brig  astride 

o'  t'    heck,^  a  bridge  across  the 

stream. 
Beck-biig,  a  brook-bridge. 
Beck-ford,  or  Becksteeans,  the 

stepping-stones  across  the  water- 
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Beck-hecks,   a    wooden    railing 

athwart  the  hrook  for  keeping 

the  neighbouring  cattle  to  tkeir 

own  portion  of  it. 
Beckshoot,  the  part  in  the  beck 

where  the  water  falls  in  a  cascade. 
Beckside,  the  bank  of  the  brook. 
Beckfltang,  the  pole  across  the 

beck,    to  prevent  the  cattle  of 

different  owners  from  mingling 

at  the  stream. 
Becksteesd,  the  be4  or  channel 

of  the  brook. 
Becksteeakfl,  s.  pL  stakes  or  posts 

driven  into  the  bed  of  the  beck 

for  various  purposes. 
Beckflteeans.     See  Beck-ford. 
Beckfltraddler.     See  Stradliheek, 
Beckstreeak,  the    direction 

which  the  brook  stretches. 
Beckwath,  the  place  where 

stream  is  crossed  or  forded. 
Be-olamed,  or  Be-darted, 

(IJ  bedaubed    as  with 

splashed ;  (2)  flattered. 
Be-daff,  v.  to  confound  or  stupify. 

*  It's  a  noise  that  he-daffs  fooaks.' 

'  Be-daftedy*  bewildered. 
Be-deeavill*d,  adj.  evil  disposed. 
BedfEtsty   adj.  confined  to  one's 

bed, 
Bed-happings,   s.  pi.  the   bed- 

clothee» 
Bedizened,  or  Bedight,  pp.  be- 

decked. 
Bed-slip,   the  bed -case  for  the 

feathers. 
Bedstocks,  the  frame  of  the  bed- 
stead, made  for  the  sacking  on 

which    the    mattress    and    the 

feather-bed  rest. 
Beeagle.     'A  bonny  heeagUT 

a  personal  caricature. 

Beeak,  v.  to  bake.     BeeakeVy  a 
baker. 

Beeaks,  or  Benks,  s.  pL  books. 
See  under  Beak, 


Beean,  bone.  'There's  nought 
on  him  left  but  a  few  heeatis  an  a 
trifle  o*  bowels ; '  said  of  one  who 
had  pined  to  a  skeleton. 

Beean-pick'd,  adj.  lean  or  cadav- 
eroua 

Beean-sair,  adj.  pained  in  the 
limbs;  rheumatic. 

Beeant,  or  Baint,  for  he  not  *  It 
heeant  seea,*  it  is  not  so. 

Beeas.     See  under  Bats, 

Beeath,  adj.  both.  <  BeeatJi  o'  t' 
tweea,'  the  couple  of  them. 

Beeats,  s.  pL  boots.  *  Mah  heeais 
and  sheeauy*  my  boots  and  shoes. 

Bee-bike,  the  wild  bee's  nest. 

Bee-brass,  the  country-woman's 
money,  perhaps  a  perquisite, 
from  the  sale  of  her  honey.  *  I 
bought  it  wi'  my  bee-brass,^ 

Bee-skep,  a  straw  bee-hive.  At 
the  fiieral  of  a  country  bee- 
owner,  the  bees  must  have  a 
portion  of  eveiythinff  given  to 
them  pertaining  to  the  Ameral 
repast,  otherwise  they  will  die  I 
This  practice  is  contmued;  and 
the  outsides  of  the  hives  are  seen 
huns  in  mourning  with  crape 
for  tneir  deceased  possessor. 

Bee-8iicken,adj.  an  expression  ap- 
plied to  the  ash-tree,  says  Mr 
Marshall,  when  the  bark  is  can- 
cerous and  black. 

Beef -banks.     See  Bauks. 

Beer-bmssen,  adj.  corpulent,  as 
a  lover  of  malt  Hquor. 

Beer-swab,  a  beer-sot. 

Be-fiuig,  V.  to  seize.  '  Come  here 
an»  ril  hefang  thee,' I  wiU  clutch 
and  claw  you. 

Be-flnnmi'd,  pp.  flattered. 

Be-fonded.     See  Baffounded. 

Be-fonl,  V.  to  defile. 

Be-gabb'd,  pp.  talked  over;  re- 
ported from  one  to  another. 
Be-geean,  pp.  dismayed ;  daunted. 
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Begetten,  pp.  begot 

Beggarstaff  'They  brought 
him  te  heggarBtaff^*  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  beggar,  as  with  a  staff 
in  hand  he  goes  from  door  to 
door. 

Begging-pooak,  the  beggar's  bag 
for  ahns.  To  'take  up  with  a 
hegging-pooak,*  to  be  r^uced  to 
the  state  of  asking  charity. 

Be-gpripp'd,  pp.  caught  hold  of. 

Be-grown,  pp.  covered  over,  as  a 
wall  with  ivy. 

Be-hang  ye  !  interj.  may  hanging 
befal  you  I 

Behight,  pt.  t  and  pp.  designated. 
'"VHieea  behight  tiiee?'  what  is 
your  name,  or  to  whom  do  you 
belong  P 

Behint,  behind. 

Behiiher,  adv.  'Iwer  seea  far 
hehitheff*  very  far  beyond  this 
plaoe. 

Behodden,  pp.  indebted.  *  Mickle 
Ithodden  te  ye/  much  obliged. 

Behnng,  pp.  draped  or  curtained ; 
surrounded. 

Beild,  a  shed.  ^  A  bit  of  a  heild 
in  a  field-neuk,'  a  hovel  in  a  field- 
comer.  'A  bad  hedge  is  better 
than  neea  heild,*  a  poor  hedge  is 
better  than  no  shelter. 

Beild,  V.  to  build.  *  They  helt  a 
new  heilding,* 

Beilder,  a  builder.     See  Bilder. 

Beildy,  adj.  affording  shelter. 
And  in  the  sense  of  large  and 
commodious,  'a  brave  heildy 
house.' 

Be-knawn,  pp.  noted;  designated. 

Belang*d|  pt.  t.  belonged. 

BelangingSy  s.  pi.  relatives;  ap- 
purtenances. 

Belanter'd,  pp.  belated  or  behind 
time. 

Belder,  v.  to  bellow.  Beldering, 
blubbering. 


Belike,  adv.  probably.  'Belike 
it  may  rain.' 

Belive,  adv.  by  and  by.  *ril 
come  hdive,* 

Belk,  V.  to  belch.  Belking, 
belching. 

Bell-cot,  the  turret  of  a  small 
church  for  one  or  two  bells. 
Usually  a  central  upward  con- 
tinuation of  the  west-end  wall  in 
the  g^able,  sha})ed  with  arched 
openings,  in  which  the  bells  are 
seen  to  swing. 

Bell-horse,  the  leading  horse  of 
the  lot,  with  a  bell  tied  to  its 
neck,  when  the  packhorse  con- 
veyance of  ffoods  froxa  town  to 
town  formed  a  mode  of  transit, 
especially  in  this  hilly  part,  be- 
fore the  construction  of  our  car- 
riage roads,  there  being  no  turn- 
pike ways  around  Whitby,  says 
its  first  historian,  before  the  year 
31750.  *  As  proud  as  a  hell-horse* 
a  saying  arising  from  the  animal's 
supposed  consciousness  of  his 
advanced  position.  See  Seek  and 
side  roadiy  tiie  old  travelling 
horse-tracks  of  this  quarter.  See 
also  Bider, 

Bell-hoase,  the  church-tower. 

Bell-knoUing,  the  funeral  toU. 

Bell-wade.    See  Wade,  or  W(xda. 

BeU-waming,  notice  by  sound  of 
the  belL  See  under  WosUhouee, 
an  hospitium  hereabouts  in  past 
times. 

Bell-woman,  one  of  our  former- 
day  fishing-town  criers.  Groing 
from  house  to  house,  she  opened 
the  door,  rung  her  bell  in  the 
entrance,  and  tnen  made  her  an- 
nouncement.   See  Cuwins. 

Belly-bmBsen,  pp.  distended  at 

the  stomach. 
Belly-segg'd,  or  Belly-swagg'd, 

adj.  dropsicaL 

Belly-timber,  or  Belly-cheer, 
food  of  all  kinds. 
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Bellywark,    the    stotnacli-aclie. 

*  A  hellywark  trade,'  a  profitless 
pursuit. 

Belt  pt.  t.  built     See  BeiM, 

Beneeap*d,  pp.  stranded^  as  the 
ship  that  will  not  float  with  the 
present  low  tides. 

Benimm'd.     See  Nimm*d  up. 

Bent,  coarse  sedge-grass.  Bentij 
is  used  of  ground  fraught  wiih 
rough  herbage. 

Be-rffled,  pp.  perplexed;  en- 
tangled. 

Bereaor  Bear.     See  Big. 

Berry-pie  (with  the  indefinite 
prefix  icrry),  a    gooseberry-pie. 

*  We'll  soon  find  out  if  he's  York- 
shire/ said  the  Londoner ;  '  ask 
l^iTTi  if  he  likes  herry-pie,^ 

Berry-slnfb,  s.  pi.  the  skins  of 

gooseberries^    See  above. 
Berth,  position,  or    occupation. 

*  A  fat  hcrth^^  a  profitable  calling. 

*  A  hungry  berths'  a  lean  pursuit. 

*  He  has  nowthir  bairn  nor  berth,* 
he  has  neither  house  nor  family, 
unsettled,  as  a  bachelor  is. 

Be-8eck'd,  or  Be-sack'd,  pp.  dis- 
charged fix)m  employment 

Beseem,  v.  to  become.  ^  It  didn't 
beseem  'em,'  it  did  not  become 
them. 

Besetten,  pp.  beset 

Besprented,  pp.  sprinkled,  or 
splashed. 

Bessybab,  (1)  one  given  to  child- 
ish amusements ;  (2)  a  fantastic- 
ally dressed  female,  as  a  mum- 
mer at    Christmas;  (3)  a  doU. 

*  There  thoo  lakes  wi'  tiny  bessy^ 
bab,^  there  yoii  play  with  your 
doll. 

Bessybanwoodfl.  See  Bairn- 
worts. 

Best-like,  adj.  better.  '  She's  t' 
best-like  o'  t'  tweea,'  she  is  the 
handsomer  of  the  couple. 


Best-natured,  adj.  the  best  tem- 
pered. 

Beswanned,  pp.  clustered  over  as 
with  insects. 

Bethink,  v.  to  recollect.  'Now 
when  I  bethink  me,'  now  when  L 
recollect  about  it.  Pt.  t,  Be^ 
thowt;  as,  ^Ibethowt  myself,' I 
remembered,  *  Wheea  bethowt 
thee  ? '  who  reminded  you  ?  Be- 
thowten,  thought  about. 

Betide.  *  Weea  betide  ye  ! '  woe 
befiEd  you. 

Bet-loaf,  bread  made  with  beaten 
e^^  and  sugar,  with  which 
visitors  are  largely  treated  on 

*  open-house  days '  at  country 
fairs. 

Betottled.     See  Betwattled. 

Better,  v.  to  overcome.  *  It 
better'd  me.' 

Better,  adv.  '  It  was  mended  and 
better  mended,'  it  was  repaired 
over  and  over  again.  *  He's  t* 
better  fetal,'  he  is  me  biggest  fool 
of  the  lot.  /His  wife's  t'  better 
fellow,'  she  is  the  chief  man  of 
the  two. 

Better-like,    adj.  finer   looking. 

*  T'  eeans  a  better-like  body  than 
t'  other,'  the  one  looks  better  than 
the  other.  Or,  for  efficiency,  the 
more  likely  person  to  be  usefuL 

Betterment.     See  Bettemess. 

Bettermost,  adj.  superL  the  best* 

Bettermy  body,  or  Bettermore 
body,  a  superior  person ;  *  Neean 
o'  your  common  soort,  but  quite 
a  bettermy  body.* 

Bettemess,  or  Betterment, 
amendment.  *  As  for  my  ail- 
ment, I  feel  neea  bettemess  in't/ 
I  feel  no  change  for  the  better. 

Better  on't,  v.  to  recover.  *  She'll 
better  on't  enoo,'  she'll  recover  by 
and  by.  *  Bettered,*  improved  ; 
amended. 

Better  penny.  '  He's  as  rich  as 
him,  an  t'  better  penny t'  he  is  as 
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licli  as  the  other  man,  and  some- 
thing more. 
Bettys.     See  Jooakns. 

Betwattled,  or  Betottled,  pp.  (1) 
bewildered ;  (2)  hardly  sober. 

Betweenwhiles,  s.  pi  intervals 
between  different  times. 

Beafy  the  bough  of  a  tree.     See 

Bevk,  a  book. 

Bevk-body,  a  learned  person* 

Bevk-lare,  literature. 

Benk-leeamt,  or  Benk-wise,  adj. 
educated;  intelligent. 

BeuYS,  or  Benvins,  s.  pi.  tree- 
boughs.  See  JBavvins,  Beuf.  Also 
Buves,  as  of  similar  sound. 

Beweep,  v.  to  bewail. 

Beyont,  prep,  beyond.  *  They  gat 
beyont  us/  they  oyerreached  us 
in  the  matter. 

Bezom,  a  birch-broom. 

Bezom>headed,orBezoin-8oaap*d, 

adj.  weak-minded;  stupid. 

Bezom^haft,  a  broomstick. 

Bezzle.     See  Beb. 

Bible-BCant,  adj.  'A  dark  bible' 
acant  spot/  a  neglected  neigh- 
bourhood in  a  religious  sense. 

Bid,  Y.  to  invite  ;  as,  to  bid  to  a 
wedding.  *  I  niwer  was  hodden^ 
I  was  not  invited.  *Hae  they 
hidden  tiv  his  burying  ?  *  have 
they  sent  the  invitation  on  the 
*  Bidding-day  ?  *  i.e.  on  the  day 
before  me  funeral.  *Who  was 
the  Bidder  f  *  who  was  the  per- 
son who  went  about  to  invite  ? 
See  Funerals. 

Biddels,  s.  pi.  the  people  in- 
vited to  the  burying.  This  word 
we  have  only  once  heard,  and 
that  will  be  twenty  years  ago. 

Bidden.     See  Bodden. 

Bidder,  Bidding-day.    See  Bid, 

Biddin  ,  an  invitation.     '  Thoo 
munnct  lite  o*  bidding,'  you  must 
2 


not  wait  for  an  invitation. 
Bidding-day.    See  Bid. 

Bidding-powder,  a  purgative 
medicine. 

Biddings,  Bid-words,  or  Bode 
words,  8.  pi.  messages ;  pre- 
cepts. *  God*s  biddings^*  the  ten 
commandments.  *They  heeded 
neean  o*  mah  biddings*  they 
cared  for  none  of  my  advice. 
'They'll  bide  some  bidding  at,' 
they  require  much  urging  in  the 
matter. 

Bide,  V.  to  bear  or  endure.  *  He 
can  still  bide  a  vast  for  all  he  has 
bodden  a  good  deal  iv  his  day,' 
he  is  still  strong,  although  he  has 
undergone  many  hardships  in  his 
time. 

Bide,  V.  to  lodge.  *  Sit  yoursel 
doon  an  bide  awhile,'  wait  a  little. 

*  Bide  in,'  keep  at  home.    Also, 

*  Now  do  bide  in  a  bit,'  restrain 
yourself;  keep  your  temper. 

Bider,  one  who  endures.  *  Thoo's 
a  bad  bider,*  you  are  an  impatient 
sufEerer. 

Bides,  pr.  s.  continues.  *  T'  rain 
keeps  off,  and  f  fine  weathir 
bides  weel.' 

Biding,  or  Barring,  excepting. 

Bier-bank,  a  churchyard  path, 
more  particularljr  that  which 
leads  from  the  Lichgate  at  the 
entrance  of  the  churchyard  to  the 
church. 

Biffins,  8.  pi.  partly  dried  apples, 
pressed  flat  into  boxes  for  pre- 
servation. 

Big,  the  *  four-rowed '  variety  of 
barley,  which  rij>ens  sooner  than 
the  other  kinds. 

Big,  or  Bigger,  v.  to  build.  « It 
biggers  on  't,'  the  building  in- 
creases. 

Biggadike.  This  word  we  have 
only  once  heard,  and  with  a 
meaning  similar  to  that  of  *  nav- 
vy,' a  former  of  earthworks.  A 
dxtch-delver,  or  drainer. 
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Biggerstangs,  s.  pL  scaffold- 
poles  for  building.  *They*re 
boun  te  bigger  *t  agoean,  they've 
gitton  t'  biggerstanga  sledded/ 
they  are  going  to  rebuild  it,  they 
have  got  the  scaSolding-poles 
drawn  to  the  spot 

Bigg^,  a  building. 

Bight,  the  bend  of  a  hinge ;  (2) 
a  small  indent  in  the  sea-coast. 


bulk.  *  Neea  great  sets 
o*  bignesSf*  of  no  very  great  ox- 
tent. 

Bilder,  Bildard.  Words,  we  are 
informed,  heard  from  a  farmer  of 
this  part,  fifty  years  ago.  The 
first,  used  in  an  expression  *  to 
hilder  and  bray,*  applying,  as  far 
as  could  be  understood,  to  the 
bringing  of  stony  or  waste  ground 
into  cultivation.  The  other,  *  he 
was  a  good  aud  bildard^*  imi)ly- 
ing  that  the  old  man  in  allusion 
hs^  a  good  knowledge  of  tillage. 

Bill-cla^ger,  or   Bill-clamer,  a 

bill-sticker. 

Billy  biter,  the  bird  black-cap. 

Bink,  a  bench.  '  Kitchen  binJcSf^ 
the  rack  or  shelves  for  the  plates 
and  dishes,  which,  formerly  in 
farm  houses,  were  mostly  of 
pewter.  *  The  summer  binka,*  a 
benched  alcove  in  a  garden. 
*  T*  lang  binJcy'ihe  *  long  settle,'  or 
bench  with  arms  and  back ;  while 
upon  *  the  stone  binks '  beneath 
the  cottage  window,  the  fresh 
scoured  milk-pails  ai*e  exposed  to 
dry  and  sweeten.  *  An  aud  yak 
binky*  an  old  oak  bench. 

Birk,  birch. 

Bishil,  a  bushel. 

BiBon.    See  Barzon, 

Bisslings,  or  Beastlings,  the  first 
milk  of  a  newly-Calven  cow.  *  A 
bottle  of  biBding-'OiiXk.  to  make  a 
&t68/t7if7-pudding,'  is  a  common 
present  amonjfst  country  neigh- 
bours ;  but  it  is  unlucky  to  re- 


turn the  bottle  rinsed,  for  the 

death  of  the  yoxmg  calf  is  sure  to 

follow ! 
Bite,  a  hoax ;  a  piece  of  cheatery. 
Bite  and  Buffet,  phrase, 
*  Ne'er  give  a  bit 
And  a  buffet  wi't,' 

never  do  a  good  deed  and  then 

reproach  with  the  obligation. 
Bite  and  Sup,  victuals  and  drink. 
Bits  o'  better.     'Yan's  bits  & 

better  cleeas,'  one's  Sunday  suit 

of  clothes. 

Bitten,  pp.  gnawed. 

Bitter-like.     See  lAht  (3). 

Bittle,  a  bat  or  club.  '  Ditth  and 
Pin,'  the  mangle  in  old-fashioned 
houses  for  minor  articles  of  linen. 
The  bittle  is  a  heavy  wooden 
battledore  *  the  |nn  is  the  roller ; 
and  with  tne  linen  wound  round 
the  latter,  it  is  rolled  backwards 
and  forwards  on  a  table  by  hand- 
pressure  upon  the  battledore. 
Thus  the  fairies  are  said  to 
mangle  their  clothes;  and  at 
Claymore  well,  on  our  coast,  the 
strokes  of  the  bitUe$  on  washing 
nights  have  been  hoard  for  a 
mue  beyond  the  scene  of  their 
operations  I 

Biv,  prep.  by.  'Nut  hlv  yaw 
hawf,'  not  by  one  half. 

Bizon.     See  Barzon, 

Blaa,  or  Blay.     See  Bleea. 

Black  axr,  a  blemish  on  the  ch&- 
ractor.     See  Arr, 

Black-arr'd,  adj.  dark  spotted ; 
marked  with  infemy  ;  sullied,  in 
all  senses.     See  Arr^d, 

Black-aviz^d,  adj.  tawny  visaged; 
dark  complexioned. 

Black  boggle.  See  under  Bohr 
boggle. 

Black  eoom,  beans ;  dark  pulse; 

Black-stary'd,  adj.  blue  with 
cold  like  the  nose  and  fingers  in 
winter. 
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Black  to  t*  bone,  as  a  person 
dark  or  sallow  and  pined  with 
disease. 

Black-nzzle.    See  Uzzle. 

Blair,  v.  (1)  to  cry  out ;  (2)  to 
blab  news. 

Blairing,  pres.  part,  bellowing  ; 
exclaimrug.  *  Blairing  out  the 
tongue/  as  a  roaring  animal  pro- 
trudes it. 

Blake,  adj.  yellowish  and  soft. 

*  As  Uake  as  butter.' 
Blaken,  v.  to  turn  yellow.  '  Tlie 

com  is  beginning  to  Uaken^*  to 
turn  yellow  as  it  ripens. 
Blash,  watery  slops.  '  This  isn't 
tea,  it's  nobbut  Uashy^  i.  e.  taste- 
less. 'Dishclout  blcLshf*  poor 
weak  soup. 

Blash,  a  dash  of  mud. 

Bladi,  V.  to  splash  with  water. 
*Blash'd,'  splashed.  *What  he 
has  got,  he  has  UasKd  for/  that 
is,  he  has  made  his  money  by  a 
seafaring  life.  *Ay,  ay!  her 
poor  fellow  may  weol  blaah,*  an 
allusion  to  the  wife's  extrava- 
gance ;  her  husband  has  need  for 
continuing  Ms  calling  on  the  salt 
element  in  order  to  maintain  her. 

Slash,  Bliflh-blash,  or  Blish-ma- 
blasb,  MyoIous  discourse.  '  It's 
all  hlashf  it's  nonsense. 

Blashing,    pres.    part,    soaking. 

*  Always  'blashing^'*  *  a  desperate 
hlasher,^  a  great  drinker. 

Blash-kegg^d,  adj.  dropsical 
Blash-kite,   a  lover  of   liquids. 

The  south-country  *  toss-pot.' 
Blashy,    adj.    rainy.    *  Blashing 
about,  pledging  and  plooading 
through  thick  and  thin ,  *  plunging 
along  in  the  wet  and  mire. 

Blashy,  adj.  over  talkative.     'A 

hlashy  body.' 
Blast    See  Fire-cods, 
Blate,  adj.   bashful.    'Fearfully 

hlate,^  exceedingly  modest. 


Blather,  v.  to  blab.  '  She  hlaih- 
«•«.'    *  A  blathery  body.* 

Blathery,  or  Blattery,  adj.  sofb 
and  saturated,  as  the  fields  in  a 
wet  season.  *  It's  bkUhery  walk* 
ing.' 

Blaw,  V.  to  blow.  '  Out  at  all 
weathers,  rain,  snaw,  or  blaw,' 

Blawnders,  mucus,  blowings 
from  the  nose. 

Blay,  V.  to  bleat.  '  5Zay-lambs,' 
applied  to  sheep  in  general. 

Blay-berries,  or  Bleea-berries,  s. 
pi.  the  blue-coloured  fruit  of  the 
Vaccijium  Myrtillus,  growing 
amoue  the  heath  on  our  moors; 
the  bflberry. 

Blear,  v.  to  cool  from  exposure 

to  the  blast. 
Blear,  an  inflamed  place  from  a 

draught  of  air  upon  the  hot  skin. 

*  Blear'd,'  reddened  as  the  eyes 

are  with  the  chill  wind. 

Blearing,  pres.  part,  of  Blear, 
q.  V.  *  They  run  blearing  about 
without  cap  or  bonnet,*  exposing 
themselves  to  the  cold. 

Bleary,  adj.  bleak. 

Bleb,  or  Blob,  a  bubble. 

Blebb'd,  pp.  blistered,  as  the 
skin  in  boils  fix)m  a  scald.  Blebby, 
blown  up  like  small  bladders. 

Bleck,  Cartbleck,  or  Cartcoom, 

the  dirty-lookine  grease  at  the 
friction  points  of  machinerv,  as 
in  the  centre  of  a  cart-wheel. 

Blecken'd,  or  Bleck'd,  pp.  as  the 
flesh  darkened  or  discoloured 
from  a  bruise ;  lit.  blackened. 

Blee.     '  A  saut  hlecy  a  salt  tear. 

Bleea,  adj.  of  a  dusky  blue  or 
leaden  colour.  'As  Heea  as  a 
whetstone.* 

Bleea-berries.     See  Blayberries, 

Bleead,  blood.    Bleeady,  bloody. 

Bleeads,  s.  pL  blades. 

Bleead  -  speeach     (lit.     blood- 
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speecli).  'There  -was  hleead- 
epeeach  atween  *em,'  the  threat 
of  murdering  one  another  was 
used. 

Bleeam,  blame. 

Bleeze,  a  blaze.  Bleezing,  blazing. 

Bleeze>wig,  a  jocular  term  for  an 
uproarious  old  man,  as  that  of 
*  Fireworks '  was  bestowed  ux>on 
Mr  Pickwick ;  see  The  Pickwick 
Papers,  chap.  zx. 

Blenooom,  wheat  mixed  (or 
blended)  with  rye.  *  Bland 
kome;'  Whitby  Abbey  Bolls, 
1396. 

Blendings^  s.  pi.  mixtures ;  as  of 
different  kinds  of  produce  for 
cattle  food. 

Blenk,  a  blemish ;  an  obscuration 
between  the  eye  and  an  object. 
•I  could  n't  see  t*  booat  for  t' 
hlerik'  i.  e.  iiie  boat  for  the  fog. 
See  BHnk*d  up. 

Blessed  Honies.  See  Honey 
Father$. 

Blether,  a  bladder. 

Blether,  inflated  discourse.  'A 
bletherer,*  a  wordy  body.  Blether- 
ingy  blubbering ;  weeping. 

Blether-lugs,  a  babbler;  a  dis- 
closer  of  secrets. 

Blevet,  a  plasterer's  hatchet- 
hammer. 

Blink,  y.  to  wink ;  to  twinkle  as 
with  water  in  the  eyes.  *Sho 
never  blink'd  a  blee  for  him,'  she 
shed  no  tear  at  his  death. 

Blink'd  up.  *It  blinh^d  up  a 
bit  an  we  saw  land,'  the  haze 
cleared  away.     See  Blenk, 

Blinn'd,  [blind]  blind.  Blinder'd, 
blindfolded. 

Blinnd-nerry-mopsey,  blind- 
man's  buff. 

Blirt,  or  Blurt,  v.  to  sputter. 
*  It  was  blirted  out  bit  and  bit,' 
jerked  out  by  degrees. 


Blish-blash,    Blish-ma-blash. 

See  Blash  (2). 

Blob,  V.  to  plunge  into  the  water. 
*  I  blobb'd  in.' 

Blob,  V.  ( 1 ;  to  bubble  up,  as  the  pot 
boils ;  (2)  to  swell  out,  as  in  dis- 
orders of  the  body. 

Blobbing,  pres.  part.  (1)  bub- 
bling; (2)  plunging. 

BlobflEit,  the  bagged  fat  upon 
cattle  in  high  condition. 

Blonk,  a  blank.  Blonl^d,  dis- 
appointed. 

Blood-wheeals,  s.  pi.  the  ridges 
on  the  flesh  from  the  lash  of  a 
whip. 

Blowten,  adj.  blighted  as  a  tree. 

Blubber  Finks.     See  Finks, 

Blubberhunter,  the  jelly  flsh. 
We  have  heard  their  abundance 
about  herring-time  attributed  to 
a  greasiness  or  oiliness  in  the  sea, 
owing  to  the  enormous  shoals  of 
herrings  on  the  coast ;  but  some 
doubt  this. 

Blunder'd,  Blundery,  adj.  (1) 
muddy,  as  liquids  when  the 
sediment  is  disturbed ;  (2)  out  ot 
order,  as  the  works  of  a  machine. 

Blur,  an  ink-blot;  a  blemish.    '  It 

left  a  sad  blur  behind  it,'  as  the 

effect    of    a    feult    committed. 

Blurring^  bespotting. 
Blurr'd,  pp.  (1)  blackened.     'A 

blurred  name,  *  defamed.    Also  (2) 

scabbed. 
Blur-sheet,  blotting-paper. 
Blurt.     See  BUH, 
Blush'd,  pp.  red.  '  It's  aU  hlmlCd; 

red  with  inflammation,  said  of  the 

skin. 

Bluster,  v.  to  blow  hard.  *It 
blustered  sair,  an  snew  fast,'  the 
wind  roared  and  the  snow  fell. 

Blusterous, Blustery,  adj.  windy; 
Tiolent    *  Blustery  weather.' 

Bluther,  v.  *  It  Uuthei-s  its  meat,' 
said  of  a  calf,  that  piishes  its  nose 
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into  its  gruel  and  blows  it  about. 
Blutherment,  slime. 
Bo  !     See  Boh^  the  progenitor  of 

the  terrifying  hoh  and  boggle^  per- 

sonificationB    heard    of    in  this 

quarter. 
Boddei^  pp.  borne  or  endured, 
Bodden,  or  Bidden.    See  Bid, 
Bodden,   pp.    lodged.      *  Where 

had   they  hodden  $^   where   did 

they  hve. 
Bode-wordfl.    See  Biddings. 
Body-bent,  adj.  stooping  as  with 

age. 
Body-bnuwen,  adj.  flatulent;  rup- 
tured. 
Body-bun,   adj.    bound    in    the 

bowels. 
Body-clicker,  a  '  body  snatcher ; ' 

or  *  resurrection  man.' 
Body-shappers,  s.  pi.  makers  of 

garments. 
Bofe.     See  Bauf. 

Boggart,   a  coward;  one  easily 

scared. 
Boggarty,  or  Boggly.  adj.    *  A 

hoggly    bit,*    a    spectre-haunted 

spot. 

Boggle,  or  Boh-boggle.     See  the 

latter. 

Boggle,  y.  to  hesitate  from  fear 
or  apprehension.  *  What  are  you 
boggling  at  ?  *  *  Oor  bairn  raither 
boggles  at  an  unkard  body,*  our 
child  is  somewhat  shy  with  a 
strange  person.  *  I  boggled  at  it,* 
stumbled. 

Boggle-beast,  the  most  formid- 
able beast  of  the  lot. 

Boggle-beck,  the  haunted  stream. 

Boggle-blnnder*d,  or  Boggle- 
dafted,  adj.  bewildered  in  the 
dark  by  having  lost  one's  road, 
and,  in  some  untoward  cases,  the 
power  of  extrication. 

Boggle-boL     See  Boh-boggle. 


Boggle-bnsh,  the  child's  play  of 
finding  the  hidden  person  in  the 
company. 

Boeglo^hass'd,  pp.  pursued  by 
the  boggle  or  barguest,  as  people 
in  the  dark  have  been  scared  by 
*  something  *  tracking  their  foot* 
steps.  The  woods  ojT  Mulgrave, 
near  Whitby,  were  haunted  by 
the  boggle  or  sprite  Jeanie  of 
Biggersdale,  whose  habitation 
therein  a  daring  young  farmer 
once  ventured  to  approach,  and 
call  her  by  name ;  when,  lo !  she 
angrily  replied  she  was  coming ; 
and  wnile  in  the  chase  between 
them,  he  was  escaping  near  the 
running  stream,  just  as  his  horse 
was  ha&  across,  she  cut  it  in  two 
parts,  but  fortunately  he  was 
upon  the  half  which  had  got  be* 
yond  the  water ! 

Boggle  -  dafted.  See  Boggle- 
blundered, 

Boggle-fits,  s.  pi.  nervous  depres- 
sions ;  dismal  apprehensions. 

Boggle-flay'd,  pp.  scared  by  the 

boggle. 
Boggle-gloor,  the  glare  of  the 

barguest,  or  the   *  saucer-eyed  * 

being. 

Boggle-hobal,  the  den  of  the  hob- 
goblin.   See  Hob  of  Rtmswick. 

Boggle-howl,  the  unearthly  yell 
of  the  barguest. 

Boggle-hunter,  one  who  'meets 
troubles  half  way,'  or  harasses 
himself  with  imaginary  difficult- 
ies. 

Boggle-pre88*d,  pp.  oppressed  by 
the  nightmare ;  *  hag-ridden.' 

Boggle-room,  the  haunted  apart- 
ment. 

Boggle-trail*d,  pp.  led  out  of 
one's  track  as  by  an  ignis  fatuus 
in  the  dark. 

Boggle-wordfl,  s.  pi.  hard  words, 
at  which  our  old  school-dames 
were    wont   to    stumble.      See 
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Nehemiah,  chap,  x.,  verses  1 — 
27,  for  examples. 

Boggles,  8.  pL  (1)  nervous  fears. 

(2)  Spectres  of  all  aspects.    Also 

(3)  the  mucous  hardenings  in  the 
nostrils. 

Boggling,  pres.  part,  hesitating ; 

stumbling. 
Boggly.     See  Boggarty, 

Bogie,  or  Boh-gny,  a  person  ab- 
surdly dressed ;  a  caricature.  We 
have  the  saying — '  What  a  hogie  I  * 
or,  *  What  a  hoh-guy  !  *  as  ap- 
plied to  a  startling  ngure.  The 
lorm  hoh-guy  is  a  singular  cor- 
ruption, being  due  to  the  London 
Guy  Fawkes. 

Bogie,  Bogle.     See  Boh-hoggle. 

Boh  !  interj.  the  sudden  exclama- 
tion for  startling  those  who  are 
near.  Hence,  doubtless,  we 
have  our  numerous  hoh-ghost 
designations,  which  still  attach 
to  those  objects  popularly  known 
to  scare  us.    See  below. 

Boh-boggle,  Boh-boh,  Boggle, 
Boggle-boh,  Bogie,  or  Bogle, 
a  fearful  object,  a  hobgoblin. 
*  A  bug,*  as  theysay  in  the  south, 
or  bugbear.  *  That's  the  Boggle  * 
(or  tne  Stop  •  boggle),  *in  my 
road/  the  difficulty  to  be  sur- 
mounted. Then  we  have  the 
Flay -boggle  or  Flav-boh,  the 
Pease 'boggle  and  me  Potato- 
bo^glej  as  an  old  coat  stuck  on  a 
stick  with  the  arms  extended, 
and  a  hat  on  the  top,  to  frighten 
the  birds  from  the  growing  crops. 
One  beset  with  *  the  horrors  *  has 
the  Black  boggle  ;  while  the  Flee- 
ing boggle  is  a  kite  sent  up  in  the 
night  to  scare  the  neighbourhood, 
having  a  lighted  lantern  at  the 
tail.  Again,  a  })erson  hideously 
masked  plays  tricks  by  running 
after  folks  in  the  dark,  and  then 
it  is  said  the  parties  have  been 
boggle-chxised, 

Boh-boL     See  Boh-boggle, 


Boh-chap^  Boh-creeather  (crea- 
ture).   See  Boh-man, 

Boh-cmkes,  or  Boh-orows,  s.  pi. 
the  scare-crows  set  up  in  the 
fields,  as  noticed  under  Boh-boggle, 

Boh-fellow.     See  Boh-man, 

Boh-gho8t8,  8.  pL  terrifying  ap- 
pantions  taking  shape  human  or 
animal. 

Boh-man,  Boh-chap,  Boh-orea- 
ture,  or  Boh-fellow,  overawing 
personifications  in  yoimg  minds ; 
a  giant :  a  kidnapper ;  the  black 
man.  '  A  boh-man* s  &,ce,'  a  mask. 

Boh-8weep,  the  chimney-sweeper, 
as  the  children's  terror. 

Bob-thing,  a  phantom,  a  fearful 
appearance.  *It  was  a  kind  of 
boh-thing,*  And  then  we  have 
the  Knocky-bohy  who  taps  behind 
the  wainscot,  and  frightens  the 
juvenile  portion  of  the  household. 

Boh-weean,  or  Boh-woman,  the 

ugly  old  person;  the  witch. 
*  She  garbs  herself  like  an  aud 
hoh'Witch,'  she  dresses  'like  an 
old  fright,'  as  they  say  in  the 
South. 

Boily,  boiled  milk  and  bread ;  or, 
for  infants^  milk  and  fiour. 

Bolden.     See  Bowden, 

Bolders.     See  Boulders, 

Bolsterslip,  the  linen  case  for  the 
bolster. 

Bolts,  8.  pi.  narrow  passages  or 
archways  between  houses;  hid- 
ing-holes. In  our  former-day 
writings,  the  word  applies  to 
trenches  or  gutters. 

Bolts,  8.  pi.  lit.  arrows  as  used 
for  the  cross-bow.  *  Ay,  ay,  he 
maks  bolts  an  thoo  shoots  'cm,' 
he  frames  excuses,  and  you  apply 
them, — that  is,  you  stiy  as  he 
says.  In  archery,  we  read  of 
the  bolt  as  discharged  from* the 
cross-bow.      *A    feeal's    bolt  is 
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Beean  shotten,'  a  foolish  speech 
carries  no  weight ;  Ht.  is  soon  let 
fly.  See  under  Boulty  as  of 
similar  sound. 

Bonnily,  adv.  finely.  *  It  hurts 
me  honnily'  severely,  intensely. 

Bonny,  adj.  handsome,  fine.  'A 
bonvy  biulding  an  a  bonny  size,' 
handsome  and  spacious.  Ironic- 
allv,  *  A  bonny  article  you  are !  * 
a  fine  fellow.  *  A  bontiy  job !  *  a 
serious  afEioir. 

*  Bonny  is 

That  bonny  diz,'— the  saying 
'good  is  that  good  does;'  or, 
'  handsome  is  that  handsome 
does!' 

*  Meeat  maks. 
An  cleeas  shaps, 

But  that  is  nut  the  man ; 
For  bonny  is  that  bonny  6iz, 
Deny  it  if  you  can ; ' 
food  and  drees  go  to  an  exterior, 
but  inward  worth  alone  consti- 
tutes the  man. 

Bonny-blowom,  an  odd  figure ;  a 
queer  character. 

Bonny  corpse,  a  deceased  person 
whose  life-time  has  stood  in  the 
way  of  another  one's  advantage. 
The  expression  slyly  points  at  a 
little  complacency  on  the  part  of 
the  enriched  survivor  in  regard 
to  his  Mend's  removal ;  and  thus 
it  is  said.  So-and-so  *will  be 
bonny  corpse '  to  such  an  one, — 
that  is,  a  welcome  spectacle. 

Bonny  honies !  See  Honey 
bairns  ! 

Bonnyiflh,  adj.  somewhat  fine. 
*A  bonnyiah  lot,'  a  fine  set. 
*  There'll  be  bonnyish  deed,'  L  e. 
great  stir  or  doings. 

Bonny-like,  adj.  good  or  beauti- 
ful in  appearance. 

Bonny  penny.  '  It  will  cost  a 
bonny  penny,'  i.  e.  a  large  sum. 

Booad,  V.  to  imbibe  beer. 

Booadil,  a  bodle,  a  fractional  coin, 
said  to  be  less  than  one  halfpenny. 


*  I  wadn't  ware  a  booadil  on't,'  I 
would  not  spend  upon  it  the 
smallest  smn. 

Booak,  V.  to  sicken.  '  I  hoonkUl 
at  it.*  *  It  booaks  an  louns,'  it 
Ihrobs  and  shoots,  as  a  gathering 
sore  does. 

Booaking,  prcs.  part,  palpitating; 
also  s.  the  effort  to  vomit. 

Booal,  the  thickest  part  of  a  tree 
trunk ;  the  bole.  Also  the  ball- 
shaped  stomach  of  the  crab,  with 
its  surrounding  claw-insertions 
in  the  midst  of  tne  covering  shell. 

Booard-oleeath,  a  table-cloth. 

Booat,  a  boat. 

Book.     See  BouJc, 

Boon,  a  stated  service  of  old, 
rendered  to  the  estate  owner  by 
the  tenant.  '  Sickleboons '  in 
this  part  was  doubtless  an  as- 
signed portion  to  be  reaped  ac- 
cording to  tenure,  as  the  name 
implies.  *  Boondays,*  days  when 
those  works  took  place. 

Boon-heead,      adj.      over-head. 

*  They  live  in  a  boon-heead  spot,' 
i.  e.  in  an  upper  room. 

Boonman,  a  dispenser  of  gifts ; 

an  almoner.  Old  local  document. 

Boonmost,  adj.  superl.  uppermost. 

*  Tak  t'  boonmost  on  'em,'  take  the 
uppermost  of  them. 

Boorly,  adj.  lusty  in  person; 
clownish. 

Boorn-days,  or  Bom-days.  *  Iv 
all  mah  boom  days,'  in  the  whole 
course  of  my  life. 

Bore-tree.     See  Bur-tree. 

Botch,  a  clumsy  workman. 

Botoh'd,  pp.  patched. 

Botches,  6.  pi.  sore  places. 

Botchet,  honey  beer. 

Bote,  bounty.  Hence  Cart-5(?^6, 
Fire-&o«c,  Hay8-6o^€,  Hedge-&ote, 
House-fcote,  rlough-bote ;  wood 
allowed  in  former  times  by  the 
estate  owner  to  his  tenants,  for 
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maldiig  carts,  for  fuel,  for  boun- 
daries or  fences,  building  pur- 
poses, for  the  construction  of 
ploughs,  &c.    Old  local  print. 

Botherments,  s.  pL  difficulties; 
perplexities. 

Bothersome,  adj.  troublesome. 

Bonk,  bulk.  'What's  t'  hmik 
on't?'    What  is  the  sum  total ? 

Boulders,  or  Bonldersteeans,  s. 

pi.  the  globular  stones  from  our 
alum  shale;  the  water -worn 
masses  on  the  sea-beach.  See 
Thunnerbolts, 

Boult-hoase,  the  place  for  refining 
flour  by  the  sieve.  One  of  the 
recorded  out-offices  of  Whitby 
Abbey. 

Boult  oat,  y.  to  sift.  'Let  us 
hauU  it  aut,'  let  us  sift  or  examine 
the  matter. 

Bonn,  adj.  bound,  in  the  sense  of 
intention,  *  Ps  boun  to  be  off,' 
I  am  going  away. 

Bounder,  v.  to  bounce.  Bounder' d, 
reboimded. 

Bounder,  a  heavy  blow.  '  It  fell 
with  a  great  bounder.^ 

Bounder'd,  pp.  fenced  or  en- 
closed with  a  boundary. 

Bounders,  Boundersteeans,  or 
Boiinderstoops,  s.  pi.  bounda- 
ries; boimdary-posts. 

Bounds,  size.  'In  very  great 
Ixmndsy'  corpulent.  '  It's  i'  neea 
great  bounds^^  not  very  big. 

Boundsy,  adj.  of  large  circumfer- 
ence, as  a  lady  in  crinoline. 

Bout,  an  affair,  or  process.  '  A 
heavy  bout,*  or  *  a  sad  bout,^  diffi- 
cult or  serious  work.  *A  bad 
bouty'  a  fit  of  illness.  *  A  brave 
jolly  bout,*  a  *  spree.* 

Bowden,  or  Bolden,  v.  to  put  on 
a  bold  face  in  a  matter.  *  Bowden 
tiv  her,  man !  faint  heart  niwer 
wan  fair  lady.' 

Bowdykite,  orBawdykite,  adj. 


saucy.  *  A  saucy  bowdykite  lad,' 
a  forward,  impudent  youth.  Said 
by  Brockett  to  mean  pot-beUied, 
from  bow^dy  curved  out,  and  kite, 
stomach. 

Bowkers!  an  interjection  of  slight 
surprise. 

Bow-skep,  a  coarse  bowl-shaped 
basket  with  a  bowed  handle.  See 
Skep. 

Bow-swape.     See  Swape  (1). 
Bowt,  pp.  and  pt.  t.  bought. 
Bowzy,  adj.  big-bellied.     Botozy- 

kitedy  as  Sfat  as  Falstaff. 
Braided,  pp.  embroidered. 

Braided,  or  Breeaded,  pp.  ex- 
panded. *^r(wfeci  abroad,*  widely 
reported. 

Brain-brussen,adj.  crackbrained; 
crammed  full  of  knowledge. 

Brain-chass,  or  Brain-fag,  hard 
study.  *  Brain-choM^dy  mentally 
fatigued. 

Brain-foisted,  adj.  perverse;  dis- 
affected. 

Brain-wud,  adj.  mad. 

Brak,  pt.  t.  broke,  'It  brak  i* 
tweea,'  broke  in  two. 

Brakens  (so  spelt  of  old).  See 
Breckons, 

Bramlins.     See  Middenquicks. 

Brander,  v.  to  broil.  *A  h'ander^d 
coUop,'  a  broiled  steak. 

Brandre,  a  gridiron. 

Brandnew,  adj.  fresh  from  the 
maker*s  hands. 

Brandspander-new.  See  Spick- 
and-span-new, 

Brant,  or  Brent,  adj.  steep.  '  As 
brant  as  a  house  side.'  'The 
brantest  part  of  the  road.'  *  A 
brent  brow,'  a  precipice ;  a  high 
forehead. 

Brantish,  adj.  hilly  and  toilsome. 

Brantness,  the  steepness  of  a 
hill-side. 
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Srasli,  the  green  tops  of  the 
scanty  herbage  on  the  moors 
picked  by  the  cattle. 

Brash-heeap,  the  pile  of  garden 
branches  and  rubbish  for  burn- 
ing. The  farmer's  heap  of  fuel 
sticks  kept  near  the  house. 

Brash-mbbish.  The  fuel  ob- 
tained by  the  poor  from  'the 
hrash  sand '  or  beach  within  the 
piers  of  Whitby  harbour,  where  a 
mixture  of  small  coal,  chips,  and 
twigs,  is  deposited  by  the  ebbing 
tide  in  its  course  to  the  sea. 

Brashy,  adj.  inferior.  *  Brashy 
bits  o*  things,'  as  apples  that  are 
poor  in  size  and  quahty.  '  Brashy 
land,'  rubbishy  soil. 

Brass,  impudence;  boldness. 

Brass,  money ;  property.  '  Flush 
o'  brass,'  frdl  of  cash.  *  Scant  o' 
hrasSf^  needy.  *  Odd  brass/  spare 
capital. 

Brass-fettler,  a  money-lender. 
'Wheea's  t'  brass-fetiler f*  who 
supplies  the  means  P  '  who  finds 
the  tin?' 

Brass-later,  a  fortune-hunter. 
Bee  Late. 

Brass    nor    Benediction.     See 

Cross  nor  Coin, 
Brast,  pt.  t.  did  burst. 

Bratted,  pp.  slightly  curdled,  as 
milk  when  turning  sour. 

Brattish,  (1)  a  long  seat  with 
a  high-screened  back;  (2)  the 
sconce  within  which  the  roast 
meat  is  done  before  the  fire  ;  (3) 
a  screen  or  reredos  for  the  back 
of  an  altar. 

Brattle,  v.  to  blow  a  succession 
of  crepitations  with  compressed 
lips.  *  They  brattled  away,'  Ihey 
blew  with  the  trumpets. 

Braundging  [braunjing],  adj. 
*A  great  braundging  weean,'  a 
coarse,  brazen-faced  woman. 

Brave,  adj.  (1)  of  a  right  kind. 
*  It's  ^rave-looking  beef  and  eats 


bravely,*  it  looks  good  and  tastes 
well.  *  It's  brave  for  t'  job, '  suit- 
able for  the  puipose.  (2)  Spa- 
cious ;  large.     *  A  brave  house ;  * 

*  a  brave  sum.' 

Brave-like,  adj.  *A  brave-like 
lass,'  one  strong  and  comely.  *  A 
brave-like  lot,'  a  large  assemblage. 

Bravely,  adj.  and  adv.  ^I  am 
quite  bravely  J*  quite  well.  *  They 
get  on  bravely,*  they  make  good 
progress. 

Bray,  v.  to  pound  or  powder. 

*  I'll  bray  thee  to  a  mithridate,' 
a  soft  medicinal  confection; 
equivalent  to  the  threat  of  *  beat- 
ing to  a  mummy,'  or  pulpy  mass. 
*A  braying  mortar,'  one  for 
pounding  in.  Old  local  invent- 
ory. See  Proverbs  xxvii.  22. 
Also,  to  beat.  *  They  bray*d  me/ 
they  beat  me. 

Braying,  a  beating. 

Braying-steeak,  a  whipping-post^ 

where  delinquents  were  publicly 

chastised. 

Brazzen'd,  adj.  bold.  *A  hraz- 
zerCd  browl,'  an  impertinent 
youngster.  *They  brazzen*d  it 
out,'  they  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter. 

Brazzening,  looking  audaciously. 
Brazzocks.     See  Bazzocks. 
Breaks  and  Biles.     See  Brooks. 
Breckon-clock,   a   small    brown 

beetle  frequenting  the  fern.    See 

Breckons. 
Breckons,   or   Brakens,    s.    pi. 

ferns.    The  larger  kind  of  ferns. 
Brede.     See  Breed  (2). 
Bree,  brew,  broth.     'What  kin 

o'  bree  is  that  ? '  what  kind  of  in- 
fusion are  you  making  ? 
Bree,  or  Breer,  a  briar.      *As 

sharp  as  a  hree,*  intellectually 

acute. 

Bree,  the  gad-fly,  which  stings 
the  cattle  in  hot  weather.  I'orm- 
erly  called  the  brise  or  breeze. 
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Breea,  brow.  *  We  went  "Qpon  t* 
hreea  top,'  to  the  summit  of  the 
hilL  *T*  Jreea-dowp,'  the  hill 
side. 

Breead,  bread.  *  A  hreead  leeaf.* 
*  Breead  meeal/  the  coarsest  of 
the  flour,  for  making  brown 
bread. 

Breead,  adj.  broad. 

Breeaded.    See  Braided,  in  both 


Breeaden,    v.   to    grow    broad. 

*  He  hreecLdens  on*t,*  he  grows 
stout.  Breeadeningf  widemng  or 
expanding. 

Breeaders,  s.  pi.  slab-stones  the 
full  breadth  of  the  payement. 

Breead-fleeaks,  s.  pi.  the  shelves 
for  the  loaves ;  the  bread-closet. 

Breead-kessen,  pp.  (1)  cast 
abroad  or  dispersed;  (2)  spaci- 
ously planned  out. 

Breeadnesfl,  or  Breed,  breadth. 

Breeadset,  adj.  broad-shouldered. 

Breeadways,  adv.  according  to 

the  breadth. 
Breead  word,  a  '  broad  word/  a 

remark  intended  for  notability. 

*  Monny  a  breead  word  comes  off 
a  weak  stomach/  many  a  boast- 
^  speech  comes  from  a  weak 
mind. 

Breeam,broom,heather.  '  Breeam 
teea/  an  infusion  of  broom  as  a 
diuretic  medicine. 

Breed,  v.  to  take  after.  'You 
breed  o'  me/  you  are  of  mj  dis- 
position, you  think  as  I  think. 

Breed,  breadth.  Thay  had 
better  be  i'  bretd,'  i  e.  tiie  hay 
had  better  be  kept  spread  out, 
not  cocked.     Breeds,  spaces. 

Breeders,  s.  pL  large,  painful 
boils. 

Breekin,  the  natural  forked 
division  of  a  tree. 

Breeks,  s.  pi.  breeches.  ^  Breek- 
^eM,  without  breeches.    'Sarkless 


and  breekleM'  shirtless  and  other- 
wise naked ;  poverty-stricken. 

Breers,  s.  pi.  briars.  'A  hreer 
cruke,'  a  briar  hook. 

Breery,  adj.  briary.  'A  hreery 
trod,'  a  ^omy  path;  a  course 
beset  with  difficulties.  ^Breery 
beck,'  the  thorny  brook. 

Breest,  breast. 

Breet,  adj.  bright. 

Breeze,  a  quarrel  'A  bonny 
breeze,^  a  violent  quarrel. 

Brent     See  Brant, 

Brewifl,  bread  soaked  in  gravy. 

Brewster,  a  brewer.  Originally, 
a  female  brewer;  see  Boater. 
*  Brewster  sessions,'  the  periodical 
sitting  of  the  authorities  for 
grantmg  licenses  to  publicans. 

Brick-abrede.     See  Ahrede. 

Brick-burr,  a  brickbat. 

Bride -door.  To  'run  for  the 
bride-door,^  says  Mr  Marshall,  is 
practised  by  the  young  men  of 
the  neighbourhood,  *  who  wait  at 
the  church-door  until  the  mar- 
riage ceremony  be  over,  and  from 
thence  run  to  the  bride*8-door. 
The  prize  [is  usually]  a  ribbon 
which  is  worn  for  the  day  in  the 
hat  of  the  winner.'  See  E.  D.  S. 
Gloss.  B.  2.  The  ribbon  is  under- 
stood to  be  a  delicate  substitute 
fcr  the  bride's  garters,  which 
were  wont  to  be  taken  off  as  she 
knelt  at  the  altar;  *  and  the  prac- 
tice being  anticipated,  the  garters 
were  found  to  do  credit  to  her 
taste  and  skill  in  needlework ; ' 
Clevel.  Gloss.  This  latter  custom 
has  ceased,  if,  indeed,  it  was  ever 
carried  out  as  described;  but 
the  ribbon-race  continues.  See 
JIeeat-}>ot8. 

Bridestones,  s.  pi.  picturesque 
pillars  of  rocks  on  our*  moors, 
particularly  near  Blakey  Top- 
ping, at  which  love  and  marria^ 
ceremonies  were  practised  in 
former  t'mes,  as  these  rites  of 
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tlie  ancient  Britons  are  recorded 
to  liave  taken  place  near  their 
Cromlechs  or  altar  -  stones. 
Formed  by  long  aqueous  and 
atmospheric  action  dispersing  the 
softer  parts  and  leaving  the 
harder  standing  (such  being  the 
cause  assigned  for  their  appear- 
ance), one  among  the  shapes  has 
been  likened  to  a  gigantic  mush- 
room, being  30  feet  high,  20  feet 
broad  at  the  top,  on  a  stalk  only 
three  feet  broaa  in  one  part  and 
seven  feet  in  another. 

Bride-wain,  or  Pleniflhing-waiii, 
a  waggon  loaded  with  household 
goods,  to  be  conveyed  from  the 
house  of  the  bride's  father,  to 
that  of  the  bridegroom.  In  the 
country,  Mr  Marshall  relates, 
that  formerly  great  parade  was 
connected  with  the  hrtdewain, 
drawn  as  it  was  hj  severel  pairs 
of  oxen  with  their  heads  and 
horns  garlanded  with  ribbons; 
while  a  ^roung  woman  sat  with 
her  spinning-wheel  in  the  centre 
of  the  load  as  an  emblem,  pro- 
bably, of  domestic  industry ;  the 
friendjs  of  the  parties  adoing  to 
the  gifts  as  the  procession  went 
on.  See  Plenishing,  and  see  £. 
D.  S.  Gloss.  B.  2,  s.  V.  Bridewain, 

Brig,  a  bridge.  *Bryg;*  old 
spelling. 

Brig-feeat,  the  foot  or  one  end 
of  the  bridge. 

Brigstans,  s.  pL  the  flag-stones 
over  a  drain  or  water-way,  as  a 
bridge-arch  on  a  small  scale. 

Brig-stowers,  s.  pi.  the  timber- 
lengths,  extending  from  prop  to 
prop,  for  strengthening  the  latter, 
as  the  supports  of  the  wooden 
bridge. 

BrigBwath,  the  part  where  the 

stream  is  bridged  oyer. 
Brimstone  fimg'd,  adj.  hot    in 

action,  as  one  who  fights  with 

her  fists  and  nails. 

Brimstone  weean,  a  female  fury. 


Brisken*d,  pp.  revived  or  en- 
livened. 

Brizzle,  v.  to  scorch. 

Broach,  the  iron  rod  or  spit  for 
roasting  the  meat.  In  old  speci- 
mens, a  yard  and  a  half  long. 

Broach,  tlie  slender  spire  of  a 
church,  where  the  thickness  from 
the  bottom  to  the  top  in  the  ac- 
cent, is  but  little  perceptible ;  the 
pyramidal  spire  oeing  more  ap- 
parent, as  being  a  diminution  to 
a  point  from  a  much  wider  base. 

Brook,  a  badger.  *  Brock  hooal 
beck,'  badger-hole  brook. 

Brock,  the  cuckoo  spit,  'sweating 
insect,'  or  frog-hopper,  the  *  cici- 
da  spurnata,*  found  upon  leaves 
in  an  immersion  of  froth.  *I 
sweat  like  a  brock/  *It  hrock^d 
me  all  over,'  the  affair  threw  me 
into  a  perspiration.  See  Oowk- 
BpiL  In  some  parts,  the  phrase 
to  *  sweat  like  a  brock  *  has  refer- 
ence to  the  brock  or  badger. 

Brog,  v.  (1)  to  bump,  as  an  ani- 
mal  pushes  with  its  horn;  (2)  to 
browze,  as  cattle  nip  off  and  eat 
the  *  brous '  or  young  branches  in 
a  plantation.  Brogging,  browzing. 

Brogs,  8.  pi.  young  branches  in  a 
wood.    See  above. 

Broider^d,  pp.  embroidered. 

Brokken,  pp.  broken.  '  Ha'e  ye 
brokken  grand  yet  P '  have  you 
turned  your  cattle  out  to  grass 
yet,  to  begin  the  fresh  eatage. 

Brooks,  or  Breeaks  and  Biles,  s. 
pl.  painful  'pushes'  or  boils 
which  discharge. 

Broon,  adj.  brown.  *Oor  hroon 
coo.' 

Brow-band.     See  Fish-l-raal. 

Browl,  a  *  brat,'  an  impudent 
youth. 

Brownie,  a  household  sprite  of 
the  good  and  useful  sort  whon 
well  used ;  said  to  be  a  shaggy 
being.    Hid  in  the  house  by  day, 
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he  comes  fortli  by  night,  and  on 
the  following  morning  he  is  found 
to  have  done  various  turns  for 
the  maids  in  domestic  work. 
More  an  inhabitant  of  Scotland, 
he  is  now  seldom  heard  of  in 
these  parts.  His  eood  treatment 
by  the  household  consists  in 
leaving  him  victuals  in  nightly 
portions. 

Brown  Learners.    See  Learn  (3). 

Browtt,  the  brewed  liquor.  *  The 
bigger  the  brewing,  the  better  the 
hroiDstf'  the  more  (of  some  com- 
pounds) made  at  once,  the  better 
the  quality  turns  out. 

Browty  pp.  and  pt.  t.  brought 

Bmckle,  adj.  brittle  or  fragile. 

Bmer,  ling  or  moor  heath.  Brush- 
wood for  fuel;  Whitby  Abbey 
Bolls,  1396. 

Bruff,  the  halo  round  the  moon, 
as  the  orb  shines  through  the 
haze. 

•  A  for  off  hruff 
Is  a  storm  near  enough ;  * 

that  is^  when  the  halo  appears  in 
advance  of  the  moon,  like  a  fore- 
frame.  *The  larger  the  bruff,  the 
nearer  the  storm ;  *  or,  *  the  big- 
ger the  bruffy    Uie  nearer   the 


See  Bur  (3), 

Brnft;  (1)  the  brow  of  a  hill. 
Also  {2)  as  borough.  Cf.  *  Scar- 
bruff,'  'Gkiisbruff;'  in  this 
quarter. 

Bmlly,  (1)  a  broil  or  squabble. 
Also  (2),  «It's  only  a  bit  of  a 
hrullt/y*  a  slight  commotion  of  the 
sea. 

Bnunmel-nooas^d,  adj.  (lit.  bram- 
ble-nosed), pimpled  like  a  black- 
berry. *  A  orummel'nooas'd  yal- 
swab,'  an  inveterate  ale-drinker 
with  the  signs  of  his  propensities 
upon  his  nose. 

Bnunmels,  or  Bnmmelkltes,  s. 
pi.  the  fruit  of  the  bramble, 
hedge-blackberries.  An  abund- 
ance in  Autumn  denotes  a  hard 


coming  winter;  a  similar  pro- 
phecy applying  to  the  red  pro- 
duce of  the  hawthorn,  or  *cat 
haws.' 

'  As  many  haws, 
So  many  cold  toes.' 

Brambles  are  not  to  be  eaten  after 
Michaelmas,  for  by  that  time 
'the  devil  has  waved  his  club 
over  the  bushes ! ' 

Bnm,  V.  to  bum. 

Bmnstan,  or  Bumstin,  burning- 
stone  or  brimstone. 

Bnint,  pp.  burnt. 

Bmnt,  adj.  abrupt.  *  Varry  shoort 
an  biunty'  concise  and  unceremo- 
nious in  manner* 

Bmnt,  V.  to  stop  or  turn  as  in 
chasing  an  animal.  '  I'll  bruTit 
him,'  I'll  check  his  headway. 

Brush,  y.  to  crop  the  grass  as  a 

cow.    See  Brog, 
Brussen,   or  Bmst,    pp.  burst. 

*  Brus^en  big,'    very  corpulent. 

*  jBrw«flen  breeadways,'  as  broad 
as  long  with  feit.  *  Brussen  up,' 
blown  up  or  inflated ;  broken  up 
or  powdered. 

Bmssen-bagg'd.     See    Brussefii- 

kited, 

Bmssen-bodiecU  pp.  mptuied ; 
flatulent. 

Bmssen-feeaoed,  pp. fat-cheeked; 
eruptive. 

Brussen-j^tted.  See  Brussm- 
kited. 

Brnssen-hearted,  adj.  broken- 
hearted 

Bmssen-kited,  Bmssen-bagg'd, 
iSruBsen-pooak'd,  or  Brussen- 
gutted,  suii.  having  a  protube- 
rant stomach,  as  a  brussen-kite, 
or  one  fond  of  good  living.  Here 
brussen  is  lit.  burst ;  kite  ia  a  belly  ; 
and  pooak  a  pouch, 

Bmssen-pooak'd.    See  Brussen- 

kited, 

Brnsti  pt  i  burst. 
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Bmtes !  s.  pL  miTuly  folks. 
Brntiflhiieas,  obscenity. 
Bmz,  a  bmise. 
BmzbeeanSy     or   Bmzmaii,     a 

boxer  ;  a  breaker  of  bones. 
BnuEwater,  a  bad  sailing  sbip  \ 
one  that  is  said  to  bruise  the 
water  rather  than  glide  through 
it. 
Bmzwoody  a    clumsy   mechanic 
who  mars  (or  "bruuti^  his  material 
instead  of  fitly  shapmg  it. 
Bnuz*d,  pp.  bruised. 
Bnokheadfl,    s.  pi.  live   hedge- 
thorns,  fence-high. 
Bner.    See  Buver. 
Bnke.     See  Beuk, 
Bullaces,  s.  pi.  the  bluish  black 
plums  of  the  hedges.  '  As  bright 
as  a  huUace.^    ^me  call  them 
wild  datMons. 
Bullbadgeringy  bullbaiting. 
Bnlldance,  rustic  merriment  at 

cattle-show  feasts. 
Bullhaws,  8.  pL  the  largest  kind 

of  haws. 
Bullock,  y.  to  abuse  or  bully. 
Bullocking,  violent  talking. 
Bullsegg,  a  bull  castrated  at  an 

older  age  than  common. 
BnUflowerlugB !  sullen  fellow! 
Bnllspink,  the  chaffinch. 
Bnllstang,  or  Fleeing-ask,  the 

dragon-fly. 
Bullyrag.     See  Bdlrag. 
Bumble-baxfan,  the  horse's  collar 
of  straw  or  rushes  as  distinguish- 
ed from  the  leathern  bar/an. 

Bumble-bee,  or  Bummel-bee,  the 

humble  bee. 
Bumbler.     See  Bumcloch. 
BumbowL     See  Balmhowh 

Bumclock,  or  Bumbler,  the  hum- 
ming beetle. 


Bumfiddle,  a  bass  viol. 
Bummelkites.    See  Bnimmeh. 
Bun,  pp.  bound ;  in  all  senses. 
Bunch,    v.   to    kick.     Bunch'df 

kicked.       Bunching,      kicking ; 

walking  clumsily  in  heavy  shoes. 
Bunchdot!  clod-hopper! 
Buns,    or  Bunnons,  s.  pi.  the 

hollow  stems  of  the  hogweed  or 

cow-parsnep,  used  by  boys  to 

blow  peas  tnrough.    Also  called 

Kecksiea, 
Bur,  a  prickly  point ;  a  matter  of 

difficulty  to   lay  hold  of.    See 

BurSf  or  Tuckets. 

Bur,  (l)an  impediment;  an  an- 
noyance; (2)  the  drag-chain  and 
shoe  for  fastening  up  a  carriage 
wheel  when  going  down  a  hiU. 
Also  (3)  an  obscuration,  as  the 
haze  about  the  moon.  See 
Bruff  (1). 

Burdenband,  a  hempen  hay-band. 

Bum,  a  brook;  a  word  not  so 
decidedly  one  of  ours  as  beck, 

Bum-lit-on't!  interj.  may  burn- 
ing alight  on  it ! 

Bumstan.     See  Brunstan, 

Burnt-mouth' d,  adj.  'Deean't  be 
hurnt-moutKd  about  it,*  speak 
without  hesitation,  and  not  as  if 
your  mouth  was  blistered. 

Burnt  wine.    See  Funerals. 

Burs,  or  Tuckets,  s.  pi.  the  heads 
of  thistles  after  flowering-time 
covered  with  spines.  See  Lur 
(1). 

Bur-thistle,  the  spear-headed 
thistle ; — Carduus  lanceolatus. 

Bur-tree,  or  Bore-tree,  the  elder- 
berry Iree.  To  be  crowned  with 
elder  is  noted  as  a  mark  of  ex- 
treme degradation,because  Judas, 
the  betrayer  of  Christ,  is  said  to 
have  hung  himself  on  an  elder- 
tree.    See  Espin, 

Burying  towels.    See  Funerals. 
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Busks  (Chaucer)|  s.  pL  bushes. 

Busks,  8.  pi.  the  slight  strips  of 
jet  in  thenataral  rock,  as  thin  as 
card-board. 

Butter-badger.    See  Badger,  sb. 

Butterbump,  the  bittern. 

Butter-penny.    See  Pundstan, 

BntterdLep.     See  Shep, 

Bnttery,  the  provision  closet. 

Butts,  s.  pi.  uneven  shaped  por- 
tions of  waste  sward.  'Bobin 
Hood's  hutta*  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, where  he  exercised  his  fol- 
lowers in  archery.  See  Robin 
Hood. 

Buver,  or  Buer,  the  gnat. 

Buves,  s.  pi.  the  brisket  or  bosom 
of  a  horse,  *  the  iore-huvts,^  See 
Beuvst  as  of  similar  sound. 

Buzzaroon,  an  umbrella. 

Buzznacking,  pres.  part,  gossip- 
ing from  place  to  place.  '  In  and 
out,  buzznacking  about.' 

By,  Bi,  or  Bie,  the  Danish  hg^  a 
settlement ;  see  the  list  of  places 
near  Whitby,  with  this  termina- 
tion, in  the  Preface. 

Byblow,  or  Byloup,  a  bastard. 

Bychanoe,  accident.  *  Their 
coming  was  a  soort  o*  hychancey 
a  kind  of  accidental  circumstance. 

By-gang,  a  by-path.  'We'll 
hae  neea  by-ganga  an  that  mak  o' 
wark,' let's. have  no  indirect  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  kind  of  domg. 

By-hap,  or  By-keease,  adv.  by 
chance ;  or,  as  the  case  may  be. 

By-helps,  s.  pi.  aids  in  reserve. 

By-heppen'd,  pp.  *  All  was  varry 
mitch  by-hepperCdy*  assisted  by 
things  taking  a  fortunate  turn. 

By-keease.     See  By-hap, 

By-loup.     See  By-blow. 

By-near,  adv.  (1)  close  by;  (2) 
almost. 

By-now,  adv.  by  this  time. 


By-past,  the  time  gone  by. 
Byre,   or  Byer,   a   barn ;    also, 

a  cow-house.    See  Coo-byre. 
Bysson.     See  Barzon. 
By-steead,  an  out  of  the  way  site ; 

a  back  place. 
By-wipe,  a  sideway  rebuke ;  an 

insinuation. 

Caarded  up,  pp.  swept  up,  as  the 
ashes  of  the  fire-place  are  shovel- 
led up  and  subsided.  See  Ass- 
oaard, 

Caards,  s.  pi.  cards.  *  That  caard 
weoant  lake,'  that  card  won't 
play,  meaning  the  attempt  will 
not  succeed.  Caard-lakers,  card- 
players  ;  gamblers.  '  It's  out- 
an'-out  caard-laking '  (card-play- 
ing), Le.  gambling  in  the  ex- 
treme. 

Cabajeen,  a  kind  of  lady's  cloak 
worn  more  than  a  century  ago. 

Cade  lamb,  a  pet  lamb,  well 
cared  for  or  nuraed. 

Cadge,  V.  to  carry ;  or  rather,  as 
a  public  carrier  collects  the 
orders  he  has  to  take  home  for 
his  customers.     See  Cadgings, 

Cadger,  a  carrier  to  a  country 
mill,  being  a  collector  of  people's 
com  to  gnnd. 

Cadging,  pres.  part,  begging. 
To  *  go  cadging  about,'  seeking 
from  place  to  place,  as  a  dinner- 
hunter  does. 

Cadgings,  s.  pi.  the  quantity  of 
errands  for  conveying  home; 
gleanings. 

Cadgy.     See  Kedgy. 

Caff,  V.  to  chafe  ;  to  jeer  or  pro- 
voke.    *  They  caff'd  him.' 

Caff;  chaff:  'As  bad  as  caff,* 
worthless. 

Caff-bellied,  adj.  protuberant. 

Caffd,  pt.  t.  'He  caffd;  he 
turned  coward. 
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Caff-hearted,  or  Cafiy,  adj. 
oo-wardly;  disheartened. 

Caff-riddling^  the  St  Mark's  eye 
diTinatLon  by  the  sifting  of  chaff 
on  to  the  barn-floor  with  open 
doors,  in  order  to  ascertain  from 
given  prognostications  connected 
with  file  performance,  whether 
death  may  be  near  or  not  to  the 
augurs  or  their  friends.  The 
riddling  is  taken  by  turns,  and 
if  nothing  portentous  appears  or 
takes  place,  there  is  longer  life 
in  the  case.     See  Ass-riddling, 

Ca%.     See  Caff-hearted. 

Cag^,  adj.  ill-natured;  splenetic. 

Cainjing,  adj.  whining  or  com- 
plaining, as  a  Cainjer  or  crabbed 
indiTidual. 

Caii^jy,  adj.  discontented;  sour. 
<As  cainjy  and  cankery  as  an 
ill-clepp*d  cur,*  i.  e.  as  an  iU- 
bred  dog. 

Cake,  v.  to  cackle  as  poultry. 

Cake,  or  Keeak,  v.  to  run  into  a 
mass,  as  coals  in  the  fire  are 
<  caked  to  a  cinder/ 

Cake-.  For  words  with  Cake- 
(pron.  Keeak)  as  a  prefix,  see 
under  Keeak, 

Calaah*d.    See  Whiskey. 

Calfl  For  words  with  Calf 
(pron.  Oawf)  as  a  prefix,  see 
under  Cawf, 

Call,  V.  to  abuse  or  scold.  *  They 
oalVd  me.'     *  A  good  calling* 

Call'd  down,  or  Cried  down,  as 
the  husband  gets  his  extrava- 
gant wife  proclaimed  through 
Sie  town  by  the  public  crier, 
that  he  will  not  be  answerable 
for  debts  she  may  contract  be- 
yond a  certain  date. 

Callit,  y.  to  wrangle ;  to  chide. 
*They  snap  an'  caJlit  like  a 
couple  o*  cur-dogs,'  they  snarl 
like  an  ill-natured  pair. 

Callit,  a  quaiielsome  person. 


CaUitin^-boxit,  a  little  mutual 
recrimination. 

Callity,  adj.  fractious,  bad-tem- 
pered. 

Gallona'd,  pp.  hardened  or  con- 
creted. *  A  sair  calloused  hand,' 
one  that  is  homy,  like  that  of 
a  working  man. 

Cam,  pt.  t.  did  como. 

Cam,  an  earth-bank  as  a  boundary 
to  a  field. 

Camsteeans,  the  coping  or  top- 
stones  of  a  wall. 

Can-bank.     See  Yoke-stick, 

Cannle,  a  candle.  *  Cannle-coal,^ 
or  kennel-coal,  so-called  because 
it  bums  without  smoke  like  a 
candle. 

Cannle-oanting.     See  Canting, 
Cannle-hod,  a  candlestick. 
Cannlemas  day.    Along  with  the 
common  saying  as  to  the  length- 
ening daylight  at  this  time, 

*  On  Candlemas  a  February  day. 
Throw    candle    and    candlestick 
away,' 

we  have  heard  in  the  country  the 
following  portent : — 
'  If  Cannlemas  day  be  lound  and 

fair, 
Yaw  hawf  o'  t'  winter's  te  come 

an'  mair; 
If  Cannlemas  day  be  murk  an' 

foul, 
Yaw  hawf  o'  f  winter's  geean  at 
Yule.' 

If  the  day  alluded  to  is  calm  and 
clear,  more  than  one  half  of  the 
winter  may  yet  be  expected ;  but 
if  cloudy  and  dull,  the  half  of  the 
winter  has  been  got  over  at 
Christmas.  Thus  the  latter  part 
of  the  observation  intimates  that 
we  may  have  Spring  reasonably 
early. 
Cannlestick-height.  ^I'veknawn 
you  iwer  sen  you  were  connZe- 
siick-height,*  from  your  earliest 
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infancy,  since  jon  were  as  liigli 
as  the  candlestick. 

Cannily,  adv.  'That's  cannily 
deean/  i.  e.  deyerly  managed. 

Canny^  adj.  neat,  clever.  '  She's  a 
canny  body/  seemly  in  all  points. 
*A  canny  bit,*  an  ample  piece. 
'  In  canny  trim/  in  compact 
order.  '  ft*s  a  cannyUh  time  sen 
that  happened,'  used  as  pointing 
to  a  longer  time  rather  than  a  less. 

Canflh,  a  small  chasm  or  hollow 
in  a  road. 

Canty  a  public  auction.  See 
Canting, 

Canter,  a  timber-carrier;  one 
who  brings  *bauks*  or  tree- 
trunks  from  the  woods  to  the 
ship-yards. 

Canthrif,  a  class  or  body  of  peo- 
ple. *ril  whallop  the  whooal 
canthrify  L  e.  fight  the  entire  lot. 
Cf.  Welsh  cantref. 

Canting,  Cant,  or  Bonp,  a  sale 
by  auction.  *We  will  call  a 
canting f*  hold  a  sale.  *  A  cannh' 
canting,*  when  articles  were  ap- 

S raised  until  a  candle  burned 
own  to  a  certain  mark,  and  the 
highest  bidder  got  the  bargain, 
the  candle  now  being  superseded 
by  the  sand-glass.  In  country 
districts,  where  people  had  to 
come  from  long  distances  to 
church,  sales,  it  is  said,  were 
wont  to  be  announced  after 
divine  service. 

Canty,  adj.  brisk.  '  A  canty  aud 
deeam  for  her  years,'  quick  and 
active  for  her  age. 

Cap,  V.  *  It  caps  me,'  it  puzzles 
me.  *  I  was  sair  capped  te  tell,* 
I  was  perplexed  to  make  it  out. 

Cap-nebbinfi^,     the      projecting 
brim  of  a  boy's  cap. 
p'd,  pt.  t.  and  pp.  crowned. 


bwyou  have  capp*d  it,'  you've 
concluded  the  matter.  *  It  fair 
capp'd  me,'  the  medicine  quite 
ciu^  me. 


Capper,  a  superior  article  to  the 
rest.     *  Now  this  is  a  capper,* 

Capping  word.  See  Couping 
word, 

Caprayens,  s.  pL  portions  of 
wooden  spars  put  in  as  stowa^ 
when  the  cargo  of  timber  is 
packed  into  the  ship's  hold.  A 
term  now  obsolete. 

Cap-8creed,  or  Coif-screed,  a 
female's  cap-border.  See  Coi/- 
screeds, 

Carberries,  gooseberries.  '  Car- 
herrv-eyedy*  grayish-green-eyed, 
of  tne  colour  of  a  boiled  goose- 
berry. 

Carelin.     See  the  first  Carlin, 

Cark,   V.  to   care;    to  be  over 

anxious.     *  A  carking  sort  of  a 

body.' 
Cark,  greediness. 
Carl,  V.  to  snarL 
Carl,  a  peasant.    A  coarse  old 

man.      Carl-cat,    a    male    cat. 

Carlin,  an  old  woman,  a  witch. 

CarZin-cat,  a  she-cat. 

Carles.     See  Kyles. 

Carlin,  or  Carelin,  the  portable 
beam  beneath  a  hatchway  in  the 
floor,  for  giving  cross-support  to 
the  hatch-lid. 

Carlin.     See  the  second  CarL 

Carling  Sunday,  or  Carl  Sunday. 
Carlings.,  or  Carls,  are  gray  peas 
steeped  in  water  and  fried  the 
next  day  in  butter  or  fat;  the 
grocers  la3ring  in  supplies  for  the 
annual  demand.  They  are  eaten 
on  the  second  Sunday  before 
Easter,  formerly  called  *Care 
Sunday.'  The  origin  of  the  cus- 
tom seems  forgotten. 

Carly  cow,  or  Kyloe  cow,  one  of 
small  proportions,  a  kind  belong- 
ing to  Kyloe  in  Scotland. 

Camy,  v.  to  salute  with  a  kiss. 
Carnied,  touched  with  the  lips, 
as  people  say  they  have  *  touched 
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flesh'  ^hen  they  have  shakon 
hands. 

Carritch.    '  Mah  skeeal-camVcA,* 

my  school-catechism. 
Carroty-scanp'd,  adj.  the  south 

country     *  carroty-poll*d,*     red- 
haired. 
Carrs,  s.  pL  low  grounds  liable  to 

be    flooded    by    a    near    river. 

•Mykyl    carflatts,*    great    Carr 

fields ;  Old  local  print. 
Cartbleck,    or   Cartcoom.     See 

Bleck. 

Cartbote.    See  Bote. 

Cart  gear,  cart  trappings  ot  har- 
ness. 

Cart-sloatSy  or  Cart-shelyings, 
portable  side  boards  for  height- 
ening the  cart  to  make  it  hold 
more. 

Casten.     See  the  second  Kessen. 

Cat  by  t'  tail.  *  And  now  I  wish 
I  had  our  cat  by  f  taily^  a  saying 
among  country  people,  when  a 
long  way  from  home  they  wish 
to  be  at  their  own  fire-sides.  A 
stray  black  cat,  taking  up  her 
abode  in  a  new  house,  betokens 
luck  to  the  place ! 

Catching,  adj.  '  A  desperate 
catching  time,*  a  weather  ex- 
pression, when  people  working  in 
the  fields  are  caught  by  frequent 
showers,  which  retard  their 
operations. 

Cat-clipping,  the  tea-drinking 
among  the  gossips  at  a  child- 
birth. 

Cat-collop,  the  'melt'  or  lobe 
between  the  animal  liver  and 
lights.  Butcher's  offal  for  cat's 
meat. 

Cat-haws,  the  red  irait  of  the 
May  or  hawthorn. 

CatkhiB.    See  CTiats. 

Cat's  heads.     See  Scar-doggers, 

Catswerril,  the  common  squirrel. 

Cat's  whelps,  kittens. 


Catt^'ngs,  Chowps,  Dog-chowps, 

or  Dog-jumps,  the  fruit  of  the 

catwhin,  dogrose,  or  hip-briar. 
Cat-trail,    foetid  Valerian    root, 

attractive  to  cats,  and  used  for 
'  *  trailing '  or  enticing  them  into 

traps  laid  where  they  infest. 

Catwhin.     See  Cattijugs. 

Cankabnilt,  the  kind  of  ship- 
building, where  the  edges  of  the 
planks  rest  one  upon  another  in 
their  downward  course  to  the 
keel,  instead  of  overlapping  after 
the  ClinkabuiU  mode. 

Canl,  the  membrane  over  the  face 
with  which  some  children  are 
bom.  A  caul  is  worn  about  the 
person  as  a  protection  from 
drowning ;  and  K>r  those  who  arc- 
hing to  sea,  as  much  as  £5  may 
be  instanced  as  offered  for  one  in 
the  public  papers.  See  Smur- 
dikdd. 

Canl,  a  coop  or  large  cage  for 
poultry. 

Canmeril,  or  Oauneril,  a  bowed 
stick  notched  at  the  ends  for 
expanding  the  legs  of  slaughtered 
animals.  *  Ab  crooked  as  a  cau- 
merit,*  said  of  a  deformed  person.^ 

Cawd,  adj.  cold.     Cawdish,  cooL 

Cawd  cheer,  '  cold  doings/  im- 
plying a  state  of  want.  *  Charity's 
cawd  cheer,'  a  chilling  aflair  to 
contemplate.     See  Wancheer^ 

Cawd-like,  adj.  a  weather  term. 
See  the  second  Like, 

Cawf,  Calf.  Plural,  cawves 
[kauvz]. 

Cawfbed,  the  matrix  of  the  cow. 

Cawf  -  creea,  Cawf  -  cr eeal,  or 
Cawf-kit,  a  crib  or  wicker  com- 
partment in  the  cow-house  for  the 
calf. 

Cawf-Iick'd,  adj.  When  the 
hair  on  a  man's  forehead  grows 
perpendicular  and  stiff,  he  is  said 
to  be  cawf 'licked, 

Cawf-skeeli  the  feeding-pail  for 
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^sarroving'     or    serving    the 

calves. 
Cawf-trixinelB,  or  Cawf-tmimelB, 

B.  pi.  the  entrails  of  the  calf. 

When  selected  and  cleansed,  they 

are  shred  up  for  *  a  cawf-trinnel 

pie.' 
Cawvexiy  pp.     'A  new  cawven 

000,'  a  cow  that  has  just  calved. 
Cazzon,  v.     *  He  cazzons  at  it,' 

he  nearly  yomits  at  the  taste. 

Cazzoningf  half  choaking. 
Caszon-hearted,  adj.  dispirited; 

sick  on  the  subject ;  cowardly. 
Cazzons,  cattle-dung. 
Cere,  salve. 
Cess,  an  ohnoxions  bestowment 

^  I'll  gie  thee  some  eeas,*  a  threat- 
ened chastisement  among  boys. 
Cess-getherer,  a  tax-collector. 
ChafT-lower'd,  adj.  chopfallen  or 

dispirited. 

Chafby  or  Chafts,  s.  pL  the  jaws. 
'Ohaffa  tied  up,'  dead.  *We 
ehajfd  her  up  with  a  garter.' 
CAajf-beean,  the  jaw-bone. 

Chafly,   or  Chaff-hearted,    adj. 

See  Caff-hearted. 
Chain-Bhot,  or  Boulden .     See 

ThunnerMU. 

Chalioe-hotise,  the  designation  of 
an  Episcopalian  place  of  worship 
in  'miitby,  discontinued  as  such 
a  century  ago;  for  the  support 
of  which  a  town-rate  was  made, 
called  cJiapel-ceaa, 

Chance  bairn,  a  bastard. 

Chap,  a  customer.     'I've  some 

bacon  te  sell,  can  ye  finnd  me  a 

chap  {oT*tf* 

Chapman,  a  dealer.  <  Hucksters 
and  chapmenJ  *  Is  she  a  carting 
meear  or  a  cAopman-meear  ? 
The  chapman -mare  in  this  quar- 
ter is  a  Dreed  between  the  cart- 
horse and  one  of  higher  blood. 
C?Mpmen,  middle-cla»  people. 

Char,  V.  to  chide;  to  bark  at. 


Charlock.    See  Bunch. 

Char-weean,  a  charwoman    or 

7k  household  helper 

Cham,  haste,  '"We've  ower- 
mickle  chass  on  t'  way,'  we  have 
too  much  confusion  m  our  pro- 
ceedings. '  In  a  murderful  c7m««,' 
in  a  break-neck  hurry.  *Mak 
chass  ! '  make  haste. 

Chassin^,  pres.  part,  chasing; 
searchmg.  *rs  chassing  my 
pockets,'  I  am  hunting  for  the 
change. 

Chats,  s.  pL  the  cones  of  the  fir- 
tree. 

Chatter-water,  tea.  From  the 
gossip  at  the  tea-table. 

Chawle,  v.  to  chew;  to  gnaw 
as  a  mouse/  ChawVd^  nibbled. 
Chawelings,  the  particles  of  what 
has  been  gnawed. 

ChavYlement,  the  ill-formed  ut- 
terance of  a  toothless  person. 
'It  was  all  a  chavvlement,*  a 
mumbling  speech. 

Chawdibag,  the  animal  stomach. 
Cheatery.     'All  maks  o'  eheat- 

eryt*  all  kinds  of  deception. 
Cheats.    See  Slycakes. 
Chedlock.     See  Bunch. 
Cheep,  y.  to  chirp. 
Cheese  and  Gingerbread.    See 

Chrietmca  Ouitoms  in  the  Pre* 


Cheesecake   grass,    bird's   foot 

trefoil. 
Chennely    coals,    the    smaUer 

coals,  but  without  the  dust. 
Cheslip,  the  stomach  of  the  calf 

as  a  dried  integument,  used  for 

curdling  Tni'lk. 

Chet,  V.  to  suck  as  an  infant; 

*  cheating  at  the  breast.' 
Cheyyon,  the  chub  fish. 
Chicken-bntcher,  a  poulterer. 
Childer,  s.  pL  children. 
Childermas  day,  the  massacie  of 
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the  InnocentB  by  tlie  command 
of  Herod ;  the  28th  of  December. 
One  of  our  *  milucky  days,*  so 
that  the  day  of  the  week  on 
which  it  fails  is  marked  as  a 
black  one  for  the  whole  year  to 
come.  No  important  affair  is 
taken  in  hand  on  Childermas- 
day,  such  as  that  of  a  sea- voyage, 
entering  fresh  premises,  and  so 
on. 

ChimlariLeiLki  chimney-comer. 

Chimpin^y  rough  ground  oat- 
meaL 

Chip,  y.  to  crack  or  chop,  as  the 
lips  in  frosty' weather. 

Chipped  npy  pp.  tripped  up; 
Mien. 

Chirrap,  v.  to  chirp.  Chirruping, 
chirpmg.     Chirrupy,  talkatiye. 

Chisty  or  Kist,  a  chest 

Cbitterili,  the  stomach  of  the 
pig,  eaten  as  tripes. 

Clu2zel,  the  coarsest  kind  of  bran. 
*  The  bread  eats  miite  chizzely^^ 
it  is  harsh  and  dry.  Applied 
idso  to  grayel,  as  a  partidod 
material. 

Chock,  a  wedge  to  keep  the  win- 
dow from  shaking.  Chocked, 
wedged  up. 

Chog,  a  neckcloth. 

Chok-edge^foll,  brim-full;  filled 
to  choking. 

ChoUos,  or  Churlish,  adj.  'A 
ehollos  wind,'  cold  and  pining. 
Certain  medicines,  as  saline  solu- 
tions, are  '  cold  and  ehollos  J  To 
be  '  dour  and  ehollos^*  is  to  look 
dismal  and  act  ill-naturedly. 
'  A  choUoB  road,*  a  piece  of  rug- 
ged turnpike.  '  A  ehollos  bit  of 
wood,*  wood  worked  with  diffi- 
culty by  the  tool. 

Cholter-heeade^  acy.  stultified; 
heavy  headed. 

Chooak'd,  pp.  choked. 

Choopt.     See  Cattijugs. 

ChoWi    y.    to   chew.      '  Cfhow'd 


ower,'  as  an  expression  is  when 
repeated  to  satiety.  C/iot^,  mince- 
meat; from  its  masticated  ap- 
pearance 

Chowps,  or  Choops.  See  Cattu 
jugs. 

Chunter,  v.  to  grumble  at  what 
has  been  said ;  to  have  the  last 
word  in  a  matter. 

Chnntering,  pres.  part,  murmur- 
.  ing ;  fault-finding.  *  A  chunter- 
iug  bout,*  a  fit  of  sulkiness  with 
impertinence.     *  A  chunterer.* 

Chuntery,  adj.  insolent.    ' 

Chnntoas,  adj.  peevish ;  inclined 

to  quarrel. 
Church-grim.     See  Grim. 

Church-lead  water,  the  lain 
which  runs  off  the  leads  or  roof 
of  the  church ;  a  restorative 
when  sprinkled  on  the  sick,  espe- 
cially if  from  the  chancel,  where 
the  altar  is  situated  I 

Chnrehwamer.  See  Kirkmais- 
ther. 

Churlish.    See  CTioUos. 

Chnttering,  a  subdued  chirping. 

Cicely,  or  Cisweed,  cow-parsley. 

Clack,  twaddle.   *  A  clacky  body.' 

Clag,  V.  to  adhere.  To  cling  as 
the  child  to  its  mother,  who  says, 

^  *  It  dags  to  its  best  friend.*  *  It 
weeant  cZa^,  it  wants  mair  clam- 
ing,* said  of  a  postage-stamp, 
when  it  wants  more  gum.  See 
Claming. 

Clagg'd,  or  Cloyyen,  pp.  as  adj. 
adhering  like  paper  against  a 
wall  *  Clogged  up,*  clogged,  as 
with  phlegm  in  the  throat. 

dagger,  a  boy's  leather  cleaver. 
A  *nBalor,*  or  well-timed  re- 
mark. *  dagger  on,*  an  ad- 
herent. 

Clagginess,  adhesiveness. 

Claggnm,  any  gummy  substance 
or  soft  mass.  The  schoolboy*s 
*  treacle-ball.'  *  C/a^rflfwm-stand,' 
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a  sweetmeat  stall.  *  Clagg^um- 
weean,'  the  woman  who  sells 
"*  ^odies,'— the  Scottish  *  sweetie 
wife. 

Claggy,  adj.  sticky  like  pitch ; 
tenacious. 

dam,  V.  to  adhere.  *It  dayns 
to  one's  fingers.' 

Clam,  adj,  slimy,  as  overkept 
meat.  *  All  in  a  clam  sweeat,'  in 
a  thick  perspiration. 

Clam,  V.  to  castrate  by  ligature  or 
compression ;  *  the  clamming ' 
preceding  the  removal  of  the 
parts. 

Clame,  v.  to  stick  or  cause  to  ad- 
here ;  to  spread  as  butter  upon 
bread.  *  Clamed  ower,  besmear- 
ed.* *  Clartud  out,'  spread  forth 
with  finery.  ^Clamed  up,'  ad- 
vertised or  posted  in  print ;  also, 
high  -  notioned.  *  Clamed  up 
fooaks,*  the  south  country  *  stuck 
up  people.* 

Claming,  the  adhesive  material. 
*  There's  owermitch  clammg 
about  it,'i.  e.  too  much  smearing 
or  flattery  on  the  subject. 

Clamm'd  up,  pp.  as  an  orifice 
stopped  up  by  anything  glutin- 
ous; clogged,  as  the  throat  is 
with  phlegm. 

Clammer,  v.  to  climb.  Clam- 
Tnering,  climbing. 

Clamming.    See  the  third  Clam. 

Clammonrsome,  adj.  clamorous. 
Quarrelsome. 

Clamp,  V.  to  walk  heavily.  *I 
gat  me  teeas  damped  on,'  I  had 
my  toes  trodden  upon.  *  Clamp- 
ing* *  Clamper 8,*  wooden  shoes 
or  clogs. 
Clampers,  s.  pi.  claws;  pincers. 
*If  nobbut  I  could  get  my 
clampers  on  him,'  if  only  I 
could  clutch  him. 
Clamps,   s.   pi.   iron  braces    for 

strengthening  masonry. 
Clams,  8.  pL  forceps  with  long 


wooden  handles   for  uprooting 
bushes. 

Clan,  a  crowd ;  a  class.  '  A 
clashy  clan,*  a  set  of  gossips. 

Clap  Benny,  v.  to  clasp  the 
hands  in  a  supplicating  attitude, 
as  children  in  the  first  inwtanoe 
of  prayer  are  taught  to  put  them 
together.  *They  would  dap 
henny  for  sweethearts.' — Cf.  A.S. 
hen,  a  petition. 

Clap-hand  keeaks,  s.  pi.  dough 
beaten  into  thin  caku  w-ith  the 
hand. 

Clap-match,  a  personal  iircbrand 
who  sots  a  neighbourhood  in  an 
uproar. 

Clapped  eyes,  pbr.  *  I've  niwer 
dapp*d  eyes  o'  yan  on  'em,'  I 
have  never  seen  one  of  them. 

Clapperclawed,  pp.  tugged  at  or 
mauled  with  the  fists.  *rU 
dapperdaw  thee.' 

Clappy,  adj.  noisy.  'A  clappy 
body,*  an  incessant  talker. 

Clart,  a  smear  of  dirt.  Also,  flat- 
tery ;  hypocrisy.    *  It's  all  dart.* 

Clarted,  pp.  bedaubed.  Gaudily 
attired.  *  Clarted  over,'  flattered 
or  appeased.  *  darting^*  smear- 
ing. 

Clartiness,  untidiness ;  incor- 
rectness in  matters  of  taste. 

Clarts,  s.  pL  daubs.  *  Fine  darts^ 
fine  speeches  or  '  honied  words.' 
Odds  and  ends  of  all  sorts,— ^the 
south  country  *  smeary  bits,' 
trifles  of  no  value. 

Clarty,  adj.  untidy,  ^  Clarty 
weather,'  wet  and  miry.  Mean, 
or  of  little  consequence.  *  Clarty 
bills,'  petty  amounts.  *  Clarty- 
ball,'  treacle  or  sugar-baU. 

Clash,  a  blow  or  fall. 

Clash,    v.    to    clap    heavily   as 

a  banged  door  ;  also,  to  noise  in 

the  gossiping  way.     •  Clash  on,' 

to  dfiwh  forward  or  *  go-ahead.' 

Clash-elogg'd,    pp.    shod    with 
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wooden    shoes ;    heavy  -  footed. 

Clashed.  *  Sair  dashed  wi'  wark,' 
hurried  with  busmess.  *  We're 
cZaa^'c2  for  time,'  pushed,  as  being 
late. 

Clashes,  s.  pi.  news.  'What's 
the  clashes  f '  Also,  large  quan- 
tities. *  Clashes  o'  brass,'  lots  of 
money.  *  A  dash  o'  good  thin^,' 
heaps.  '  Clashes  of  rain,'  soaking 
showers. 

Clashing,  said  of  the  jolting  of  a 
carriage.  *We  com  clashing 
alang.' 

Clashy,    adj.    noisy,    talkative. 

*  A  dashy  clan.' 

Clatter,  confusion ;  talk  or  gab- 
ble. *  A  dattery  body.'  Also,  a 
blow  or  fall. 

Clatter,  v.  to  beat  or  chastise. 
Clattering,  a  drubbing  bestowed. 

Clave,  pt.  t.  did  cleave. 

Clayver,    a    rabble    or    crowd. 

*  Clawers  of  folks  at  one's  tail,' 
many  followers,  Clawers,  jar- 
gonic  speeches ;  dissensions. 

Clawer,  v.  ^o  contend ;  to  chat- 
ter. 

Clawback,  or  Clawter,  one  who 
strokes  another  with  the  hand 
in  a  fawning  manner ;  a  wheed- 
ler. 

Clawm,  V.  to  pull  with  both  arms ; 
to  tug  as  in  removing  a  sack  of 
flour.     *  Clawm  hod,'  seize  hold. 

Clawmer,  a  fulsome  person. 

Clawming,  pres.  part,  grasping, 
clinging.  •  They're  dawming 
kind, '  kind  even  to  embracing, 
'  kissing  kind.' 

Clawt,  V.  to  scratch  with  the 
nails.  *A  pair  o'  dawted  e'en,' 
said  of  the  eyes  disfigured  in  a 
quarrel.  Clawting,  a  buffeting, 
where  the  fists  and  fingers  are 
engaged.  Clawter,  a  money 
grasper. 

Clean,  adv.  completely.  *  Clean 
fond/    quite     foolish.       *  Clean 


geean,'  gone  entirely.      *  Clean 
nowt,'  absolutely  notioing. 

Cleaning,  or  Cleansing,  the  fe- 

cundine  membrane  or  after-birth 

of  a  cow. 
Clock,  or  Clock,  v.  to  call  like 

the  hen  enticing  her  chickens 

around  her. 

Cleck.     See  ddch. 

Cled,  pp.  clad,  clothed.  *Weel 
fed  and  well  cledJ 

Cleeas,  s.  pL  claws. 

Cleeas,  s.  pi  clothes.  Cleeas^ 
skep,  a  small  clothes-basket. 

Cleeath^  cloth.  Cleeathes,  pieces 
of  cloth. 

Cleeathe,  v.  to  clothe. 

Cleeathless,  adj.  naked. 

Cleeats  beer,  beer  made  from  the 
flowers  of  the  Coltsfoot. 

Cleets,  the  bran  of  barley. 

elects,  8.  pi.  holdfasts  on  ship- 
board, around  which  the  small 
ropes  of  the  rigging,  &c.,  are 
coiled  or  *  cleeted.'  Small  wooden 
or  metallic  projections  with  a 
cross  piece  for  the  head,  that  the 
coil  may  not  slip  off. 

Clegs,  s.  pi.  the  horse-flies  which 
torment  field  animals  in  summer. 
*  He  sticks  like  a  cleg,*  said  of  a 
troublesome  fellow. 

Clemm'd,  pp.  pined  with  hunger. 

Clcp,  a  short-handled  hook  used 
on  ship-board.  *A  boat-c/cp,* 
the  longer  boat-hook.  *  A  crab- 
dep,*  an  iron  rod,  hooked  at  one 
end,  for  pulling  crabs  out  of 
their  holes  in  the  rocks.  Cleps, 
clasps  or  fasteners.  See  Fot- 
cleps. 

Clcp;  name  or  species.  'Of  a 
queerish  dep,*  said  of  a  curious 
animal.  *  They're  of  an  oddish 
clep,*  of  a  singular  family. 
Clepp*d,  named ;  specified. 

Clctch,  or  ClCck^  a  certain  brood  ; 
a  cluster ;  a  sect  or  party. 
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dengh,  or  Clnfe,  a  rocky  glen  or 
fissure.  *  T'  cZw/e-sled,*  the  slope 
or  slide  of  the  chasm. 

Click,  a  sharp  or  *clicky'  pain. 

*  I  hev  a  sair  click  i*  me  side/  a 
stitch  or  catch  in  breathing. 
Clicks,     cramps ;     contractions. 

*  Conscience  has  its  dicks,'  its  re- 
provings. 

Click,  V.  to  snatch  away.  *  The 
days  are  beginning  to  click,*  to 
diorten.        Click^d^    stolen     or 

*  grabbed.* 

Clicked  up,  pp.  shrunk  or  shrivel- 
led. *  Gaunt  and  clicked  up  like 
a  greyhoimd's  belly.'  *  A  clicked 
up  leg/  one  leg  shorter  than  the 
other :  *  He  goes  with  a  click-tip.* 

Clickem,     a     thief    personified. 

*  Clickem- s  got  it.'  *  It  was  got 
at  Clickem  Fair,'  it  was  purloined. 

Clicker,  a  *  body-snatcher.*  Also, 
the  cutter-out  of  leather  work  in 
a  shoe-shop ;  but  this  latter  use 
of  the  word  is  obsolete. 

Clicket,  a  wooden  salt-box  with  a 
hinged  lid,  still  seen  hung  against 
the  wall  in  old-fashioned  kitchens. 
The  begging  friar's  alms-box  in 
mediseval  tunes,  who  drew  the 
people's  notice  to  hiB  wants  by 
flapping  the  lid. 

Cliekspavin,  the  stringhalt  in 
horses,  *  owing  to  some  nervous 
fibre  meeting  with  continual 
irritation,  from  mechanical  ob- 
struction in  the  part,'  and  caus- 
ing the  animal  to  dick  or  lift  up 
the  leg  in  walking. 

Clicky,  adj.  'Yan  o'  f  dicky 
Boort,*  one  with  thievish  propen- 
sities. '  A  dicky  pain  \ '  see  the 
first  Click. 

Clim,  V.  to  climb,     'dimming.' 

*  A  dimmer.' 

Clinch,  V.  to  clutch ;  to  come 
suddenly  upon  a  person.  *  I  just 
clincJCd  him  at  the  comer.' 

Clinkabmlt,  pp.  used  of  the  mode 
of  ship-building  where  the  edges 


of  the  planks  overlap  and  fia^iten 
with  each  other  in  their  down- 
ward course  to  the  keel.  See 
Caiikcibuilt, 

Clip,  V.  to  cut  with  the  scissors. 
*  She  dips  her  words,'  hesitates 
in  her  speech.  *  The  days  begin 
to  dip,  to  shorten. 

Clipper,  a  clever  person.  'A 
dipper  at  talking,*  one  who  excels 
in  that  way, — or  as  the  old 
women  say,  *  they  have  tongues 
in  their  heads  that  would  dip 
clouts.' 

Clippers,  scissors.  A  bachelor  is 
likened  to '  half  a  pair  of  dippers  ^^ 
the  one  half  being  useless  until 
joined  to  the  other  half. 

Clipping-time,  that  of  sheep- 
shearing  ;  the  shorn  wool  being 
called  the  clippings;  the  shear- 
ers, the  dippers, 

Clishma-claYvers,  or  Clish-elash, 
the  *  he  says '  and  *  die  says '  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

Clock,  the  downy  head  of  the 
dandelion  when  in  seed. 

Clock,  V.  to  call,  as  various  birds 
that  have  different  notes.  Also, 
to  summon  by  bell.  Old  local 
print. 

Clock'd.  'Olocied  stockings,' 
obsolete;  but  described  by  old 
people.  The^r  had  on  each  side, 
rising  about  six  inches  above  the 
ankle,  a  flowery  pattern  of  raised 
work, — for  instance,  of  yellow 
silk  on  a  crimson  stocking ;  and 
we  were  once  shown  a  pair  of 
blue  sUk  stockings,  *dock*d  up 
the  sides'  with  a  white  flonU 
design  in  stitch -work.  The 
ladies  wore  them  with  shortened 
skirts,  and  the  gentlemen  with 
knee-buckled  br^ches. 

Clocking  hen,  the  brooding  hen, 
with  her  note  of  call. 

Clocks,  or  Keelocks,  s.  pL  beetles 
of  aU  kinds.  Ts  foorced  te 
flite,  an'  then  she's  as  hummle 
as  a  crowling-c^oc^/ 1  am  obliged 
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to  scold,  and  then  she's  as  lowly 
as  a  oreeping  beetle.  Also, 
clock  as  a  tune-piece.  *  As  quiet 
as  a  dockt^  which  stands  in  the 
room-comer  and  minds  only  its 
own  business. 
Clook-teayes,  the '  sharp-floweTed 
rush '  of  the  moors  and  wastes ; 
Junctts  CLCuti-florus. 

Clodolags,  or  Clowclags,  s.  pi. 

mud  clots.  Clowdagg'dt  stuck 
with  day,  as  in  walking  through 
a  fresh  ploughed  field. 

Clodder,  y.  to  form  ingredients 
into  a  mass  with  some  soft  ma- 
terial.    Clodder'd,  aggregated. 

Cloddy,  adj.  thick,  short,  and 
fiill  of  flesh.  Also,  unintellectual. 

Clodnnt,  a  double  nut 

dogg'd  up,  wheazy  or  stuffed  in 
the  breast ;  closed. 

Cloggy,  Clogging,  a  weather 
term.  *  A  cloggy  morning,'  damp 
and  foggy.  ALao,  loathmg ;  in- 
digestible. 

dogsha  beeats,  clogHshoe  boots^ 
or  thick  shoes  with  wooden  soles. 
door.     See  the  two  Clours. 

Close-neeay'd,  adj.  greedy;  close- 
fisted. 

Close  teeap,  a  male  sheep,  8a3rs 
Mr  Marshall,  'with  both  testicles 
within  the  barrel.' 

Clot,  a  clumsy  fellow.  A  lump 
of  earth. 

Clondy-like.  See  the  second 
Like, 

Clour,  or  Cloor ;  Cowl,  or  Cool, 
a  lump  raised  by  a  blow. 

dour,  V.  '  Clour  his  crown,'  said 
of  a  good-humoured  threat  of  a 
knock  on  the  head.  '  A  clour*d 
scaup,'  a  bruised  pate. 

Clout,  a  rag.  'There's  mair 
dout  than  pie,'  as  the  schoolboy 
said  when  he  unwrapped  his 
dinner ;  more  outside  snow  than 
substance.    Also,  a  long  preface 


to  a  tnflinff  publication.  Cloui^ 
dtppingSf  shreds  of  cloth. 

dout,  y.  to  beat.  Clouted^  be- 
laboured or  chastised.  *  A  good 
douting,*  *  I  went  dotUing  down,' 
I  got  a  heavy  fall. 

doyestock,  a  chopping-block. 

doyyexL,  pp.  as  adj.  clotted  with 
fat  as  animal fl  in  high  condition. 

dow,  y.  to  work  hard ;  to  walk 
quick.  '  Deeant  dow  seea  £ast»' 
do  not  go  on  so  rapidly. 

dow,  a  hurry.     *  We've  a  des- 

Serate  dow  on  t'  way,'  a  great 
eal  of  work  going  forward. 

dow-elags.    See  Clodelags. 

dowclash,  the  confusion  in  the 
rooms  at  '  thorough  -  cleaning 
time,'  the  house- wife's  annuu 

*  dust  fever.' 

dow'd,  pt.  t.  and  pp.  performed 
energetically.  *They  dovj'd  it 
in,'  they  ate  their  meat  greedily. 

dower,  a  thorough  good  worker. 

*  A  dower  at  a  trencher,'  a  hearty 
feeder.  *A  d<f%ver  efther  pelf/ 
an  anxious  money-getter. 

doy,  satiety  or  repletion.  'Ab 
drunk  as  doy^  dead  drunk; 
soaking  drunk. 

dubster,  a  weazel  of  the  larger 

kind  with  a  thicker  head. 
dndder.    See  Cluther. 
due,  a  ball  of  string  or  worsted. 

*  A  due-bottom*  the  nucleus  upon 
which  the  ball  is  wound.  'As 
numb  as  a  due,*  insensible  to 
feeling  or  the  touch.  In  the 
country,  the  *  thropple '  or  wind- 
pipe of  a  goose  is  a  common 
thmg  for  a  due-hottom,  by  the 
insertion  of  one  end  into  the 
other,  so  as  when  hardened,  to 
form  a  circle.  A  few  shot  coma 
are  put  in  to  make  it  rattle. 

dnfe.     See  Cleugh. 
dnm,    adj.    numb.      'A    dum 
heavy  soil,'  hard  to  work  upon* 
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*  Clumnv'd  together,'  massifiecL 
Glnmsome,    or     GluBSom,    adj. 
clumsy-handed.      *  As  dumsome 
as  if  all  his  fingers  were  thumbs.' 

Climg  wood,  wood  of  a  texture 
without  streak  or  fibre. 

Clnnter,  y.  to  stamp  with  the 
feet.  Cluntering^  walking  clown- 
ishly.  *  They  dunterd  sair,'  they 
stamped  loud  by  way  of  applaud- 
ing. 

Clnnter'd  up,  pp.  ^It  was 
dunter*d  up  onny  hoo,*  clapped 
together,  as  we  say  of  slop  nir- 
nitura 

Glnnterer,  or  Clunter-feeat^  a 
heavy  footed  person.  Clunterera, 
wooden-soled  shoes ;  clogs. 

GlUBSome.     See  Clumsome. 

Clnther,  or  Clndder,  v.  to  cluster. 
*A11  duther*d  up,'  crowded  to- 
gether. ClutherSf  crowds.  *  Clu- 
thers  o'  brass,'  heaps  of  money. 

Glnther-hooal,  a  cluster-house  for 
gossips ;  a  hiding-place ;  a  lum- 
ber-hole. 

Cluthering,  assembling  close. 

Gobbililty,  milk  and  oatmeal 
porridge. 

Cobble,  V.  to  pelt  with  stones  or 
dirt.     *  A  good  cobbling* 

Cobbles,  Cobblesteeans,  or  Cob- 
steeans,  s.  pi.  flints  for  paving 
with.  *  A  cobbled  road,'  one  paved 
with  such  flints. 

Cobbles.  See  Cobles;  the  latter 
being  the  usual  spelling  for  the 
sea-boats  so  called. 

Cobbletrees,  the  bar  to  the  ends 
of  which  the  traces  of  a  draught^ 
horse  are  attached 

Cobby,  adj.  brisk  ;  in  full. health. 
'  As  cobby  as  a  lop,'  as  nimble  as  a 
flea.  *  A  cobby  fellow,'  one  aboye 
the  rest  in  his  fun. 

Cobkited,  adj.  said  of  small  ani- 
mals with  big  bellies. 

Cobles,  or  Cobbles,  s.  pi.  the 


light  sharp-prowed  boats  of  our 
puots  and  fishermen,  particular- 
ly of  the  former ;  alluded  to  as 

*  the  cobles  or  cut- waters  of  the 
northern  coast.'  •  Coble-sled,'  a 
grooved  incline  built  against  a 
pier-side  for  sliding  down  the 
drawn  up  boats  into  the  water. 

*  Coble-thofts,'  the  thwarts  or 
seats  of  the  coble.  'Coble- 
thowls,*  the  upright  pins  or 
tholes  on  the  ecfce  of  the  coble 
which  receive  the  metal  ring 
attached  to  the  oars,  when  the 
boat  is  rowed. 

Cobs.     See  Gulls. 

Cobsteeans.   See  the  ^isi  Cobbles. 

Cock-clockB,  8.  pi.  cockchafers ; 
sometimes  called  Egg-clockSy  as 
being  oviform  and  hard-cased. 

Cockelty  bread,  perhaps  the 
same  as  codcet  bread,  the  second- 
class  bread  of  the  monasteries. 
Three  of  the  kinds  are  Simnel, 
Cockely  and  WasteR  The  term 
Cockelty  is  still  heard  among  our 
children  at  play.  One  of  tfiem 
squats  on  its  haunches  with  the 
hands  joined  beneath  the  thighs, 
and  being  lifted  by  a  couple  of 
others  who  have  hold  by  the 
bowed  arms,  it  is  swung  forwards 
and  backwards  and  bumped  on 
the  ground  or  against  the  wall, 
while  continuing  the  words, 
*■  this  is  the  way  we  make  cockelty 
bread.' 

Cockeril,  a  male  chicken;  a 
young  cock. 

Cockleeght,  the  dawn  of  day  or 
cockcrowing.  *  We're  out  o'  bed 
by  cockleeght,  and  work  till  sun- 
down,' sunset. 

Cocklets,  8.  pi.  small  haycocks. 

Cockley,  adj.  tottering  or  inse- 
cure. 

Cock-me-dainties,  s.  pL  mere  fine 
folks.     Dandies. 

Cock  0  t'  midden,  the  master  of 
the  house  ;  the  chief  of  a  neigh- 
bourhood; as  the  cock  is  said  to 
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be  the  king  of  his  own  midden  or 
dunghill. 
Cockroaches,       house      beetles. 

*  Cockertraps  *  are  traps  for  catch- 
ing them  in  swarms. 

Cookflhnt,  the  close  of  the  day. 

Cooksnre,  adj.  positive.  *They 
made  themselves  cocksure  on't/ 
certain  of  it.  Locally  said  to 
imply,  '  as  sore  as  the  shot  from 
a  cocked  gun.' 

Cockweb.     See  Spinnerm^sh, 

Cod,  a  seed-pod.   A  bag  or  pocket. 

*  A  poa-cocf/  st*  pea-shelL 
Cod-gloTCS,  8.  pi.  bag-gloves  or 

mittens,  an  undivided  receptacle 
for  the  four  fingers,  with  a  sneath 
attached  for  the  thumb. 
Codger,  a  stout  comfortable  look- 
ing old  man.  Codgy,  in  good 
bodily  condition. 

Codlings,  8.  pi.  young  cod-fish. 

Codlings,  s.  pi.  partially  burnt 
clumps  of  limestone. 

Codlings,  Tip  and  Oo,  or  Tip  and 
Slash,  a  game  among  youths 
similar  in  its  routine  to  Cricket, 
a  short  piece  of  wood  beine 
struck  up  by  a  long  stick  instead 
of  a  ball  by  a  bat  To  become  a 
cricketer,  *  learn  codlings  first.* 

Coffin-lead  rings,  s.  pi.  rings 
made  of  coffin  lead  or  other  coffin 
metal  from  the  churchyard,  and 
worn  as  a  cure  for  the  cramp. 
Eel-skin  garters  are  another 
remedy. 

Cog,  V.  to  chastise  according  to  a 
law  known  to  boys,  by  sundry 
bumpings  or  *  coggings '  on  the 
posteriors  for  delinquencies  at 
certain  games.  *  For  that,  he 
deserves  to  be  cogtfd,^  In  the 
South  of  England,  the  word  is  cob. 

Cogs,  a  game.  The  top  stone  of 
a  pile  is  pelted  by  a  stone  flung 
from  a  given  distance,  and  the 
more  hits  or  *  coggings  off,*  the 
greater  the  player's  score. 


Co-hobe!  Co-hobe!  interj.  the 
f older*s  cry  for  gathering  the 
sheep.  The  sheep  are  said  to 
obey  this  word  above  all  others  I 

Coif,  an  old-fashioned  female 
head-dress  of  lace. 

Coif-screeds,  s.  pi.  'I  want 
tweea  yeds  o*  lang  lang-loom  te 
mak  coif-screeds  on,*  two  yards  of 
long  lawn  to  make  cap-bordorsof. 

Coitle,  V.   to  fondle;  to  tickle. 

Coitled,     flattered.       Coitler,     a 

coaxer. 
Cold  fire,  the  material  for  a  firo 

put  into  the  stove  so  as  to  be 

ready  for  lighting. 
Colley.     See  the  first  Collop, 

Colliers,  s.  pL  black  swallows  or 
shifts. 

Collop,  or  Colley,  a  slice  of  meat. 
*  I'll  cut  you  into  coUops,*  a 
threat  of  cliastisement. 

Collop,  a  portion.  *  It  will  be  a 
costly  collop  to  them,*  an  expens- 
ive undertaking.  A  spendthrift 
is  said  to  be  *  a  costly  collop  *  to 
his  friends.  *  A  salt  collop ^^  some- 
thing too  caustic  or  provoking  to 
put  up  with. 

Collop  Monday,  egg  and  bacon 
feast  day,  the  day  before  Shrove 
Tuesday,  and  the  day  on  which, 
in  former  times,  they  took  their 
leave  of  flesh  for  Lent,  which 
begins  on  the  following  Wed- 
nesday, or  Ash  Wednesday.  The 
poor  in  the  coimtry  go  about  for 
the  Monday  occasion,  and  beg 
bacon  -  collops  of  their  richer 
neighbours. 

Com,  pt.  t.  did  come. 

Combrills.     See  Gaumerill, 

Come  by,  pp.  *  They've  been 
varry  featly  come  hy,*  very  dex- 
terously obtained. 

Come  day,  Oan  day,  Ch>d  send 
Sunday.  The  saying  put  into  the 
mouths  of  indolent  workers,  who 
care  not  how  the  days  come  and 
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go,  provided  they  have  little  to 
do;  and  with  a  wish  towards 
Sunday,  when  there  is  the  least 
to  do  of  all. 

Come-oft  '  A  bonny  eomeroffy  a 
fine  excuse.    See  Off-ooTM, 

Comers,  s.  pi.  visitors.  '  A  vast 
o'  comers  an  gangers,'  many  ar- 
rivals and  departures. 

Co-mother,  godmother. 

Con,  v.  to  peruse ;  to  take  a 
survey.  *I  have  not  conrCd  it 
over,'  not  yet  considered  it. 

Conner,  an  overlooker ;  an  excise- 
man. 

Conny,  adj.  seemly.  '  She's  conn2/ 
beeath  te  feeace  an  te  follow,' 
both  before  and  behind,  or  neat 
and  agreeable  altogether.  'At 
connier  hand,'  more  conveniently 
situated. 

Consate,  v.  to  imagine.  '  I  eon- 
wie  you'll  be  fraeLunnun,'  from 
XiOndon.  Not  usually  heard  here 
in  the  sense  of  conceit  or  pride. 
*  A  consated  Body '  is  one  given  to 
nervous  notions. 

Coo,  cow.     *  Oor  broon  coo,* 

Coo-byre,  a  cow-house. 

Coo-clags,  or  Coo-olats,  s.  pi. 
dung  clots  adhering  to  the  hair 
or  wool  of  animals. 

Coo-feeated,  or  Cne-feeated.  See 

Cow  and  Paw. 

Coo-file,  a  painful  crack  in  the 

cow's  hoof. 
Coo-geeat,  pasturage  for  one  cow. 
Coo-grip.     See  the  second  Grip, 

Coo-ladiei,  or  Cnshyeoo-ladies, 
the  small  scarlet  field  beetle 
black  spotted ; — the  Coccindla 
septempunctata.  Lady  birds. 
Lady  beetles.  Lady  clocks. 
Lady  cows.  Lady  flies.  Mary 
birds.    Baby  bots.    Judy  cows. 

Coo-mig,  the  liquid  manure  from 
the  oow-house. 


Coo-price.  *I  shall  owe  you  a 
coo-price,'  the  simile  for  a  long 
bill, — ^the  price  of  a  oow. 

Coo-qnag,  Coo-iham,  Coo-shar- 
row.    See  8ham. 

Coo-nre,  the  udder  of  the  cow. 

Cooach,  coach.  ^It  ran  like  a 
cooach ; '  but  the  coach  is  now  no 
longer  an  emblem  of  speed. 

Cooal-coop,  a  coal-scuttle. 

Cooaly,  a  cur  dog.  Children  are 
put  off  their  requests  by  being 
told  they  shall  nave  so  and  so 
*when  cooaly  whelps,* —that  is, 
at  some  future  time,  or  when  the 
imaginary  animal  alluded  to  has 
young  ones. 

Cooarse,  adj.  coarse.  A  weather 
term.  'A  cooarsiah  neeght,' 
rather  stormy. 

Cooast,  coast.  CooastUns,  coast- 
wise, by  the  line  of  coast. 

Cooat,  a  coat  Also,  a  woman's 
gown. 

Cool,  Cowl,  or  Clonr.     See  the 

first  Clour. 

Coopings,  s.  pi.  stocklets  set  end 
to  end. 

Coops,  8.  pi.  poultry  cages  ;  scut- 
tles and  similar  receptacles. 
*  Cooped  up,'  confined  or  nar- 
rowed for  room. 

Coom,  corn.     See  Black  eoom, 

Coombind  [koom-bind],  bind- 
weed ;  the  climbing  cofivolvtdus, 

Coom-craik,  the  land-rail. 

Coom'd,  pp.  supplied  with  food, 
*Get  'em  coom^dj*  get  the  ani- 
mals fed.     See  Iligh-coorrCd, 

Coomkist,  the  corn-bin. 

Coom-laters,  s.  pi.  the  peasantry 
who  go  about  to  beg  com  for 
their  first  sowing,  when  they 
begin  farming  on  their  own 
account.    See  Late, 

Coom-pike,  a  circular  com-pOe, 
pointed  at  the  top,  and  thus  dis* 
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tin|^iiiflhed  from  the  comstack, 
wluch  is  long  and  angular.  The 
difference  between  Baypike  and 
Haystack  is  explained  in  the  same 
way. 

Coom-razzler,  a  hot  stmny  day 
for  ripening  the  com. 

CoornSy  s.  pL  corns  on  the  foot. 

Coomy,  adj.  round  in  grain,  as 
rough  ground  oatmeaL 

Cooscot,  the  wood-pigeon,  or 
cushat-doTe. 

Coipse  Wakkening.    See  Wake. 

Corpse-yat,  the  Lichgate  of  the 
archeeologist.  A  roofed  arch- 
way as  an  entrance  to  a  church- 
yara  beneath  which  the  corpse 
rests  until  the  clergyman's  ar- 
rival, who  then  le£^  the  way 
into  the  church.  In  country 
places,  they  are  not  unusually 
of   wood    with    a    covering   or 

*  overtop '  of  thatch ;  but  at  8t 
Margarets,  Harwood  dale,  in 
this  part  (tiie  only  one  we  have), 
the  whole  is  of  stona  Date, 
about  1636. 

Coft  than  Worship,  'It's  mair 
cost  than  worship,  moie  expens- 
ive than  useful 

Cot,  or  Cote,  a  shed,  shelter,  or 
fold.  *  Sheep-cotes,  Hen-cotes, 
Pig-ootes,'  &c 

Cote,  or  Cot,  v.  to  herd  in  the 
same  dwelling ;  *  to  cot  one 
among  another,'  as  mutual  help- 
ers. 

Cotgarth,  a  small  ground  en- 
closure attached  to  a  cottage. 

Cot-home,  a  cottage. 

Cotter,  or  Cotman,  a  cottager. 

Cotter,  Y.  to  entangle  as  mixed 
thread.  'All  tettor'd  and  cot- 
ter'd,  like   a  wild   colt's  hair.' 

*  Cotter^d  up,'  shrivelled. 
Cottering,  pres.  part,   crowding 

together  as  people  over  the  fire- 


Cotterings,    or   Cotters,  s.    pL 

*  Bits  JcotteringB,'  little  difficult- 
ies or  entanglements.  See  Cot- 
ter,  and  Unentered, 

Cotteril,  a  metal  pin  put  through 
a  bolt-end,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
bolt  being  drawn  outward  from 
its  place. 

Cotterils,  s.  pi.  materials;  pro* 
perty  in  general.  *  How  is  she 
off  for  cotteriUf*  .what  fortune 
has  she  ? 

Cotters.     See  CoUerings. 

Cottery,  adj.  confused  or  intri- 
cate. 

Cotton,  V.  to  accord  or  agree.  '  I 
cannot  cotton  to  them,'  I  cannot 
give  up  my  views  for  theirs. 
'Nought  cottons  weel,'  nothing 
turns  out  agreeable.  Cottoning^ 
trimming  to  one  point ;  harmon- 
izing. 

Coul,  V.  to  raKe  together.  *  They 
gat  him  couVd  in,'  enticed.  *A 
weight  o'  brass  covVd  up,'  a 
great  sum  collected.  'I'll  covl 
thee,'  I'll  belabour  you.  Couling, 
the  act  of  pulling  towards  you. 
See  the  first  Topping. 

Conler,  a  raker ;  as  we  style  one 
eager  after  money.  See  CokZ- 
rake, 

Conlpress,  a  lever  j  an  iron  crow- 
bar. 

Conlrake,  or  Conler,  the  fire-side 
rake  for  the  ashes. 

Conlthmsl  'Give  him  a  eoul- 
thrust,  a  shove  an'  a  shake.'  The 
delinquent  youth  is  pulled  back- 
wards and  forwards,  while  bumps 
are  administered  behind. 

Connt,  V.  'I  cotmt  nought  on 
't,'  I  reckon  nothing  about  it. 
'They'll  count  ye  neea  thenks,* 
they'll  show  you  no  gratitude. 

Conp,  V.  (1)  To  exchange  one 
thing  for  another.  *  Couping,* 
taking  this  for  that.  '  Ooupers,' 
exchangers.    (2)  To  tilt  out  tiie 
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material  from  a  ^coup  cart,*  or 
cart  that  turns  up  to  be  emptied. 
Couping.  *  I  was  sair  fiay'd  of 
a  couping f^  afraid  of  an  overturn 
in  the  carriage. 

Couping  word,  or  Capping  word. 

*  She's  de8x>erate  for  hewing  t' 
couping  word,'  determined  to 
have  *  the  last  word '  at  the  end 
of  the  altercation. 

CoupmaJly  a  trafficker;  an  ex- 
changer. 

Conp  ower,  v.  to  upset  or  turn 
over.  'He  coup'd  ower  heads 
and  tails,*  he  revolved  on  his 
hands  and  feet  as  the  harlequin 
tumbles  at  the  fair. 

Conpwife,  a  married  man  who 
cohabits  with  other  women. 

Couther'd,  pp.  comforted ;  re- 
vived. *  Bravely  couther^d  up 
again,*  quite  restored  to  health. 
Cheered  by  the  fire-side  warmth 
after  exposure  to  cold.  *  Sit 
yoursel*  doon  an'  git  yoursol' 
couther*d  up  a  bit ;  in  is  better 
than  out  this  kin'  o'  weather.* 

*  Couther  'em  up,*  gather  them 
together. 

Coyens.    See  Chinvins. 

Covey,  a  small  recess  in  a  wall. 
Local  MS.  16th  century. 

Cow.  For  the  terms  with  this 
prefix,  see  under  Coo, 

Cow  and  Pow,  v.  to  walk  clumsily 
as  with  a  twist  in  the  feot.  Shoes 
worn  down  on  side,  or  *  ill-trod- 
den,* are  said  to  belong  to  a 
cow-footed  person.  *  Cow  away ! ' 
walk  faster.  Cowing,  proceeding 
on  foot.     Cow^dt  bent ;  subdued. 

*  His  wife  cows  him,'  rules  the 
poor  fellow. 

Cowdy,  adj.  sprightly ;  hearty  in 
all  respects.  *  Cmvdying  ahmg,' 
walking  at  a  nimble  pace. 

Cower,  V.  to  crouch ;  to  submit. 

*  Cower  thyself  down,'  squat ; 
seat  yourself.    *  They  made  'em 


cower  in  a  bit,* — ^they  made  them 
draw  in  their  horns ;  or,  in  other 
words,  humble  themselves. 

Cowing.  'They  gat  a  good 
cowingy  they  learnt  a  lesson  of 
hiimiliation. 

CowL  See  under  the  prefix 
Coul 

Cowpin.  'A  cawpin  o*  fish,'  a 
portion  of  a  thick  fish  sufficient 
to  cook  for  three  or  four  people. 

Cowt,  pp.  caught. 
Cowt,  a  colt. 

Crabb'd,  or  Crabby,  adj.  Wea- 
ther terms.  *Bits  o'  crabb*d 
showers,*  the  rain  or  aleet  driven 
by  cold  winds. 

Crab-scar.     See  Cuvvins. 

Cracking,  boasting.  CracJcs, 
adveitised  articles.  *A  cracky 
body,'  a  newsmonger. 

Craft,  knowledge.  See  Bats* 
cra/tj  Starcrafty  Yerbcra/t. 

Crafting,  pres.  part.  *  What  are 
you  crafting  ?  *  what  are  you 
making  or  manufacturing  F 

Crake,  or  Cmke,  a  rook  or  crow. 
See  also  the  several  Crukes. 

Crake-berries,  s.  pL  the  Empe- 
trum  nigrum,  growing  among 
the  heath  on  our  moors. 

Crake^s-feeat,  crow's  foot  or  wild 
hyacinth. 

Crake-needls,  the  plant  shep- 
herd's needle. 

Crake-sticks,  or  Cmke-sproats, 

s.  pi.  twigs  brought  by  nesting 
crows. 

Crambazzle,  a  worn-out  dissipated 
old  man. 

Crammle,  v.  to  hobble  as  vrith 
corns  on  the  feet.  *  I  can  hardly 
git  crammVd  alang.'  *  Crammle 
teeas,'  a  person  walking  as  with 
sore  feet. 

Crammles,  s.  pL  the  large  knot- 
ted branches  of  trees. 
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Cramp  words.   See  Boggle  words. 
Craner,  a  crab. 

Crang,  a  skeleton.  *T  whooal 
crang,*  tlie  entire  frame  of  bones. 

Cranky,  adj.  stout  old-fashioned 
linen  for  housewives'  aprons,  with 
a  blue  stripe  on  a  white  ground. 

*  When  I  was  a  deeam  first  mar- 
ried, I  ware  nought  but  what  wsis 
o'  me  awn  spinnmg ;  an'  when  I 
gat  a  cotton  goon  te  me  back,  a 
cranky  appron  afoore  me,  an  a 
oolor'd  nandkercher  ower  me 
shouthers,  I  thowt  myseF  whent 
fine,*  i.  e.  very  weU  dressed.  The 
female  attire  of  the  yeoman  class 
about  a  century  ago. 

Cranky »  adj.  unwell ;  cross-tem- 
pered. *  Cranky  roads,'  crooked 
roads.   *  Cranky  ways,'  crotchets. 

Cransh,  y.  to  crush ;  to  grind 
with  the  teeth ;  or  as  the  waggon 
grates  on  a  stony  road. 

Cransh,  a  water-merged  gravel 
bed.  '  The  boat  ran  against  a 
cransh,* 

Cranshy,  adj.  gritty. 

Crappins,  or  Craps,  s.  pi.  the 

shrods  from  pig's  fat,  after  the 

lard  is  melted  out. 

Cratch,   a    crib   or    manger;    a 

cradle. 
Cratchet,  the  top  of  the  head. 

*  Nap  his  cratchetf*  crack  his 
crown. 

Crattles,  s.  pi.  crumbs  of  bread ; 

particles. 
Craw,  a  rook  or  crow.     *  Craw- 

hooal,'  a  small  dingy  apartment ; 

a  lumber-hole. 
Craze,  v.  to  distract ;  to  confuse. 

Crazed,  or  Crazy,  adj.  *  Cra2^d 
in  body,'  infirm.  Old  local  print. 
A  cracked  pot  or  a  disjointed 
chair,  is  '  a  crazed  affair.' 

Crazzled,  adj.  slightly  crisped  or 

frozen  as  a  surfiBice  of  ice. 
Creaker.      *A  bairn's   creaker,' 


a  child's  rattle  twirling  on  a 
handle. 

Creakwamer,  or  Night-creaker, 
a  watchman's  rattle. 

Creaye,  or  Cree,  v.  to  pre-boil 
rice  or  wheat  so  as  to  soften  it  for 
cookery  purposes.  The  sown 
wheat  is  said  to  *creave  in  the 

f round'  when  it  swells  and 
ursts  from  over  wet  weather, 
instead  of  shooting  up  as  in  more 
favourable  seasons.  *  Creaving 
days,*  those  in  the  country  when 
creaved  wheat  is  prepared  to  sell 
in  the  town  for  Christmas  frum- 
ity. 

Creokit,  a  small  wooden  stool. 

Cree.     See  Creave. 

Creea,  a  crib ;  a  cabin.  See 
Cawf-creea. 

Creeals,  or  Cmles,  s.  pi.  coloured 
worsteds  for  ornamental  needle- 
work, and  for  *  creealing '  chil- 
dren's balls,  against  Easter,  by 
those  who  had  learnt  to  *  creeal- 
stitch  ; '  the  balls  being  a  home 
species  of  manufacture  of  former 
days. 

Creed,  v.  to  believe.  *I  can 
creed  that,*  believe  it  *  Creedit,' 
credit.  *I  was  n't  for  creeding 
me  awn  e'en,'  believing  my  own 
eyes.  *A  ereedible  soort  of  a 
body,*  one  on  whom  vou  may 
depend. 

CreeL     See  Fish-creel. 

Creel-house,  a  wicker  hut  with  a 
sodded  roof. 

Creepings,  shivery  sensations. 
*  I've  got  my  creepings,*  i.  e. 
caught  cold. 

Crewk.    See  Oruke. 

Cried  down.     See  CalFd  down. 

Crinkly,  adj.  uneven  of  surface, 
as  crumpled  paper  is. 

Cripple-oooms,  a  term  applied  to 
a  hobbling  old  man. 

Cripple  feUon.     See  Fellon, 

Cripply,   adj.  tending  to  lame- 
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ness.  'It's  eripply  soort  o' 
weather/  induciiiff  rneumatiflm. 
'  Crippling  about,  walking  pain- 
fully. 
Crinld,  v.  to  broil.  Crizzled, 
hardened  or  crisped  as  the  land 
ifl  in  a  droughty  season. 

Crinles,  s.  pi.  the  rough  sun- 
burnt places  on  the  &ce  and 
hands  in  scorching  weather. 

Crob,  V.  to  reproach  or  reprove. 
*  They  are  always  crobbing  me.* 

Crooks.     See  Orukea  and  Hods. 

Oropp^,  pp.  crept.  '  Where  hae 
ye  gitten  crop]^  taeP'  where 
have  you  got  nid  P 

Cross.  '  1*11  mak  my  cross  on't/ 
affirm  it  with  my  signature,  or, 
in  a  more  solemn  manner,  with 
the  sign  of  my  faii^  The  way 
of  those  who  cannot  write  making 
a  mark  or  cross  under  their  name, 
which  is  written  by  somebody 
for  them,  points  to  a  former-day 
state  of  Illiteracy.  Three  cen- 
turies ago,  says  Aubrey,  many 
even  of  our  nobles  could  not 
write;  and  William,  earl  of 
Pembroke,  was  wont  to  use  a 
stamp  for  his  name  because  he 
could  not  inscribe  it.  We  have 
seen  a  jMLTchment  relating  to  pro- 
perty m  this  part,  with  *  a  tooth 
oite^  in  the  wax  appended  as  a 
seal. 

*  And  in  witnesse  that  it  was  sooth. 
He  bit  the  wax  with  his  fonge- 
toothe; ' 

another  of  the  modes  of  sanction- 
ing documents  in  old  times. 
Cross.     To  '  beg  like  a  cripple  at 
a  cross,*     In  monastic  periods, 
on  the  steps  of  Crosses  in  public 

CSS,  the  mendicant  sat  and 
ught  an  '  awmus '  or  alms  of 
the  passers  by.  The  expression, 
implying  strong  entreaty,  is  here 
stiU  common. 

Cross  nor  Coin.  '  I'm  blest  wi* 
nowther  cross  nor  coin.*     This 


will  seem  to  mean,  I  have  no 
money,  neither  large  nor  small, 
whole  coins  nor  fractions ;  for  it 
is  recorded,  that  a  cross  was 
incised  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
Nonnan  monies,  as  well  as  on 
coins  of  later  date,  that  they 
might  be  readily  broken  into 
haJhres  or  quarters  for  the  giving 
of  change.  '  I've  nowther  brass 
nor  benediction,'  neither  money 
nor  any  other  blessing,— desti- 
tute; comfortless.  See  Money 
nor  Marvds, 

Cross-gang,  or  Crossgate,  a  field- 
track  ;  a  cross-road. 

Cross-teean,  pp.  taken  with  a  fit 
of  contradiction 

Cross-tmcldng,  an  interchange  of 
commodities. 

Crowdle,  or  Cruddle,  v.  to  as- 
semble as  children  round  the 
fire. 

Crowdy,  oatmeal  and  water 
boiled  to  a  pasto,  and  eaten  with 
salt  or  sugar.  Spoonmeat  in. 
generaL 

Crowl,  V.  to  crawl.  *  Growlers,* 
sn^all  vermin. 

Crowp,  ▼.  to  grunt  or  grcunble. 

*  A  crowpy  body.' 
Crowping,  the  subdued  croaking 

in  the  bowels  £rom  flatulence. 

Crowse,  adj.  cheerful,  lively.  'As 
cTowse  as  a  lop,'  as  brisk  as  a 
flea.   <  Quito  crowse  and  hearty.* 

Crozzled,  pp.  curled.  '  CrozzTd 
up  like  a  squirrel,'  huddled  to- 
gether. 

Cmdded,  or  Cmddled,  pp.  curd- 
led ;  as  milk  in  hot  weather. 

Cmddlo.     See  Crowdle. 

Cmddlod.    See  Crudded. 

Cmds,  8.  pL  curds. 

Cmety,  adj.  sour.  Griped  in  the 
bowels.    *  A  cruety  aud  carl,'  a 

*  vinegar-tempered '  old  person. 
Cmk'd,  crooked  or  variously  pat- 
terned.    <  Oruk'd  sheep,'  thoso 
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thai  are  "marked  irith  black ; 
black  and  white,  or  'cross- 
colonred'  sheep. 

Cruke,  a  bend ;  an  angle.  * 

Cruke,  or  Crewk,  the  wTyneck 
disease  in  cattle.  The  eruke  in 
the  animal's  leg  when  it  sticks 
out,  as  the  enect  of  fellon  or 
cold. 

Cnike,  a  crotchet  or  whim.  See 
F(md  cTvke,  Also,  a  pain  or 
spasm.    8ee  EeaH  crvke 

Cnike»  a  rook.   See  under  Crake, 

Cmket,  8.  pi.  crooked  places; 
crevices. 

CmkeSy  s.  pi.  hooks  of  all  sorts. 
<  A  creakmg  yat  hings  lang  o'  t' 
erukeSy  a  creaking  door  hangs 
long  upon  its  hinges;  applied 
to  oomplainers  who  are  always 
dying  and  yet  neyer  depart. 

Cruket  and  Hods,  s.  pi.  bodily 
pains  or  twinges.  'Ts  full  o' 
crvkes  an*  hods,*  See  the  sizth 
Hod,  and  Hods, 

Cmke-fprooats.  Bee  Crake- 
tiiek$, 

Cmking,  pres.  part.  '  He's  cruh- 
infi  down  f  hill,'  he's  bendinff 
with  age;  descending  the  road 
of  life.    Stooping. 

Crnkl'dy  pp.  twirled  or  twisted. 

Cmles.     See  Oreeals. 

Cmnkle,  or  Crinkle,  v.  to  rumple 
or  crimp.    See  Crinkly, 

Cnokoo-tpit.  See  the  second 
Brock. 

Cuddy,  the  Hedge-sparrow. 

Cnffidaft,  gossipry,  as  when  a  per- 
son holds  another  by  the  cun  or 
sleeTO  to  detain  him  for  talk: 
'  He  was  fain  for  half-an-hour's 
euffida/t,  and,  for  myself,  I  like 
to  blow  my  horn  when  I  list ; ' 
implying  tiiat  the  *  holding  on ' 
was  agreeable  to  both  parties. 

Cammer,  or  Camber,  encum- 
branoeti      'A  cummer-grund,'  a 


person  wished  out  of  the  way. 
Also,  diffictdties ;  as  *  They're  iv 
a  yast  o'  cummer,'  they  are 
lar^ly  inyolyed.  *  Cummer's 
their  ailment,'  debt  is  their  be- 
setment.  We  have  also  Uncum^ 
her,  to  remove  an  obstruction. 
Cnnunerbands,  s.  pL  'Cled  wi' 
cummerbands,*  ooyered  with  de- 
coratiye  ties  or  ribbons. 

Cnnunersome,  adj.  burthensome; 

unwieldy;  superfluous. 
Cup-rose,  the  poppy. 

Cuflh!  Cushl  the  farmers  call  to 
entice  the  cow.  Perhaps  the 
expression  is  not  peculiar  to  this 
part. 

Cushats,  8.  pL  wild  pigeons. 

Cuflhia,  cow-parsnips. 

Cushy -000 -ladies.  See  Coo- 
ladies. 

Custard  winds,  s.  pL  the  pining 
north-east  winds  prevalent  here 
about  Easter  when  custards  are 
more  particularly  in  request  as  a 
popular  dainty. 

'  The  wind,  at  north  and  east, 
Is  neither  good  for  man  nor  beast ; 
So  neyer  think  to  cast  a  clout 
Until  the  month  of  May  be  out.' 

Cute,  adj.  clever.  *As  cute  as 
ciUe  can  be,'  very  acute.  *A 
cute  sort  of  a  body.' 

Cuteness,  ability  or  ingenuity; 
inquisitiveness. 

Cuth,  or  QuotL  *1  nowther 
care  for  cuth  he  nor  cuth  she,' 
neither  for  what  he  bayb  nor  she 
says,  i.  e.  for  no  body  s  remarks 
whatever. 

Cuthering.  This  word  and  the 
two  following,  used  by  old  folks 
many  years  ago,  are  now  never 
heard.  It  siniifles  talking  to- 
gether in  a  low  tone,  and  in  a 
confidential  manner;  the  same 
as  Cutter  in  the  Cleveland  Glos- 
sary. *  They  sat  hottering  and 
cutJiering  over  the  fire,'  huddled 
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together  for  a  little  social  con- 
fabulation. 
Cnthersome,  adj.  aifable  in  con- 
versation,    *  A  comfortable  cm- 
thersome  sort  of  a  body.' 

Cuthra- cooing,  a  courting  or 
amorous  affair.  A  cooing  from 
a  cluster  of  doyes,  when  those 
sounds  expressed  by  the  word 
are  heard  to  emanate  in  particu- 
lar. 

Cutten,  pp.  cut. 

CuTving,  or  CoveiUi,  s.  pL  peri- 
winkles, Easter  shells,  or  the 
edible  *  sea-snail '  abounding  on 
the  Whitby  rocks  or  *  Cuvvin 
scar.'  *  There's  a  yawl  i'  f  beck, 
an  onny  o'  ye  that  '11  pui  an' 
pike  cuwiTis  '11  git  a  shilling  a 
bishil,' — ^there  is  a  fishing-boat 
in  the  stream,  and  any  of  you 
that  will  gather  periwinkles  for 
it,  will  get  a  shilling  a  bushel. 
The  bell- woman's  cry  at  Staithes 
in  this  quarter,  where  they  also 
abound.  In  some  plaqes,  on  the 
coast,  the  winkle  is  called  the 
Pinpatch, 

Dab,  Dabber,  Dab-hand,  Dab- 
ster, Dap,  or  Dapster.  See 
Dapper, 

Dab-dumps,  s.  pi.  the  small  pools 
left  on  file  beach  when  the  tide 
has  fallen. 

DaVfish,  all  kinds  of  flat  fish. 

Dacity,  capability ;  perception. 
*Nowther  fend  nor  dacity^* 
neither  energy  nor  understand- 
ing. 

Daff,  a  half-wit ;  a  coward. 

Daff,  Y.  to  chat  in  a  daudling 
way;  to  loiter.  Also  to  falter  in 
memory;  'beginning  to  daff.'' 
Daffing,  prosing. 

Daffheead,  blockhead. 

Daffle,  V.  (1)  To  become  weak- 
minded  with  age.  *  He's  failing 
fast  and  beginning  to  daffle,'  or 


*  he  grows  quite  dKiffly,^  forgetful. 
(2)  To  waver  or  change.  *  The 
wmd  daffies  about.'  Baffled, 
confused.    Baffling,  i>erplexing.. 

Dafiy,  adj.  insipid.  '  A  soort  o' 
deead  daffy  gess,'  a  kind  of  dry 
innutritious  grass. 

Daft,  adj.  dull  of  apprehension. 

*  Ab  dc^  as  a  goose.'  *  As  daft 
as  a  door-nail.'  The  naU  is  said 
to  be  the  old  name  for  the 
knocker-plate,  which  is  insen- 
sible to  the  clamorous  operations 
of  the  hammer.  '  As  deaf  as  a 
door -nail,*  or  *  As  dead  as  a  door^ 
naiV  Also,  *  A  dead  daft  time,' 
slow  in  the  way  of  business  pro- 
ceedings.    Bafted,  stupified. 

Daft-heead,  or  Dafty,  a  silly  fel- 
low. *  It  was  a  daft-heeaded 
deed,'  a  foolish  thing  to  do. 

Dafties,  s.  pi.  silly  folk. 

Daftish,  adj.  rather  stupid.  ^A 
daftiah  dizzy  soort  o'  body,'  a 
half-and-half  kind  of  person. 

Daftlike,  adj.  marked  with  ab- 
surdity. *That  was  a  daftlike 
job,'  a  matter  injudiciously 
managed. 

Daftness,  imbecility ;  dullness 
of  apprehension.    Also,  drollery. 

*  He*s  on  t'  way  with  his  daftness 
ageean,'  playing  his  pranks. 
'Let's  hae  neean  o'  yx>ur  daft^ 
ness,*  no  more  of  your  jokes. 

Dag,  or  Deg,  to  sprinkle  or 
moisten.  To  tinge.  Bagged, 
damped;  also,  dotted  with  colour, 

Dagging,  or  Daggly,  adj.  be- 
dewing, sprinkling.  *  A  fine 
dagging  rain,'  a  light  refresher  of 
the  ground.     *  A  daggly  dew.' 

Daggling,  moistening.  'Trail- 
ing and  daggling,*  said  of  a  per- 
son walking  in  a  shower. 

Daidle,  v.  to  loiter^  dawdle. 

Daikering,  pres.  part,  wandering 
without  an  object.  Also,  quaver- 
ing with  the  limbs.     *  A  daiker- 
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ing  sort  of  a  "body,*  a  paralysed 
person ;  a  mimic. 

Daing,  doing.     'Grand  daings/ 

great  proceedings. 
Damflh.     See  Densh, 
Dainty.     See  Deiitg. 
Dale.     See  Deeal, 
Dame.     See  Deeam. 

Damp.  '  It's  boun  te  be  mair 
dampy^  there  is  goin^  to  be  more 
rain.   Damping j  raining  slightly. 

Dander,  a  slight  scurf  on  the 
skin. 

Dander,  v.  to  tremble  or  shake. 

Dandery,  tottery  or  infirm. 
Dang.     See  Ding  (3). 

Danglements,  s.  pi.  tassels  and 

such  like  appendages. 
Dap,  Dapster.     See  Dapper. 

Dap,  adj.  fledged.  ^Are  they 
dap  f  *  feathered,  as  young  birds 
ready  to  fly. 

Dapper,  Dab,  Dabster,  Dabber, 
Bap,  Dapster,  or  Babhand. 
'A  dapster  at  it,'  clever  in  the 
matter.  |A  dapper  at  going,' 
quick  motioned.  *  A  dahhand  at 
a  table,'  a  good  trencherman. 

Dar,  or  Dare,  daring.  '  He  has 
n't  a  vast  o'  dare  about  him,' 
no  great  amount  of  courage. 
When  boldness  is  required,  we 
are  told  not  to  *  put  dar  aback 
o'  f  door,*  i.  e.  not  to  throw  our 
valour  behind  us. 

Dar,  V.  to  deter  by  threatening. 
*  Dar  'em  firae't,'  frighten  them 
from  doing  it. 

Dark,  v.  to  listen,  to  stretch 
forth  the  neck  in  the  act.  /They 
dark  at  all  thaf  s  said.' 

Darken  the  door,  phr.  to  obscure 
the  light  at  the  opening  in  pass- 
ing over  the  thresnold.  *  I  hope 
she  ^  will  never  darken  my  door 
again,'  i.  e.  never  enter  my  dwell- 
ing any  more. 


Darking,  prying.  See  Dark, 

Darksome,    adj.  dismal.      'A 

darksome    deed/  an    atrocious 

affair. 

Dash'd,  pp.  (1)  abashed;  (2) 
sullied  or  depreciated,  as  a  faded 
garment  is. 

Daub  o'  t'  hand,  a  bribe ;  com- 
peuEation.  *  They  gat  a  daub  o' 
f  hand  for  't,'  they  touched  coin 
in  the  matter. 

Danb'd,  pp.  (1)  smeared  over; 
(2)  flattered  ;  cheated.  *  DauVd 
out,'  fantastically  dressed. 

Danbery,  or  Danbment,  applause 
doubtfully  deserved;  cajolery; 
the  purport  of  an  inflated  an- 
nouncement. 

Danbing,  (1)  besmearing;  (2) 
paying  court  for  the  sake  of  ad- 
vantage. 

Danbment.     See  Dauhery. 

Danby,  adj.  dirty.  'Dauby 
folks,'  untidy;  slovenly  in  the 
household.  The  south  country 
expression,  *  Messy  people.' 

Danl,  V.  to  loath  or  disrelish. 
*  DatiPd  o'  my  meat,'  without 
appetite.  *  We're  beginning  to 
daul  o'  t^  spot,'  to  tire  of  the 
place.    Dauling,  wearying. 

Danm,  a  small  portion;  (Old 
Eng.  dime,  still  in  use  in 
America.)  *  Dear  daums,*  very 
littie  for  money.  *  Daum'd  out,* 
dealt  out  sparingly. 

Dayster.     See  Daytal 

Daytal,  tale  or  reckoning  by  the 
day.  *  A  daytal  man,'  or  *  a 
dayster,'  a  day  labourer,  a 
journeyman.  *  Daytal  work,' 
work  ttone  by  the  day. 

Day-win,  or  Day-wage.  'What's 
t'  bouk  o'  thy  day-toin  f  *  the  bulk 
or  amount  or  your  day's  earnings. 

Dead.  As  a  prefix,  see  tinder 
Deead. 

Deaf.    See  Deeaf, 
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Deary,  adj.  puny.  *  A  deary  bit,' 
a  minute  portion. 

DeatL  As  a  prefix,  see  under 
Deeath, 

Dee,  V.  to  die.  '  Neea  body  can 
dee  upon  pigeon  feathers,'  for,  if 
any  be  in  the  bed,  it  is  said  tbey 
have  a  tendency  to  prolong  the 
last  struggle !    Beeing,  dying. 

Deea,  y.  to  do.  Deear,  a  doer  or 
worker. 

Deea,  a  deed;  the  process  of 
doing.  *  What  kin  o'  deea  hae 
ye  had  ? '  what  were  the  proceed- 
ings like  P 

Deead.  *  Deead  an  happ'd  up/ 
dead  and  buried. 

Deead-dooals,  or  Deeafh-dooals, 
fimeral  alms.     See  Dooal  (3). 

Deead  fettle.  '  All's  iv  a  deead 
fettle,^  in  a  lifeless  condition. 

Deead-fleah^d.     See  Deeazeinent, 

Deead-garth,  the  burying-ground. 

Deead  -  heeaded,  adj.  heavy- 
headed.    See  Backless, 

Deeadhooal,  a  grave. 

Deeadnooa8*d,  or  Deeaznooas'd, 
adj.  puny  or  spare-faced,  with  a 
lifeless  expression. 

Deead-nin,  adj.  weary  in  the 
extreme  ;  *  I'm  deead  -  run  for 
sleep.'     See  Penny-hedge. 

Deead-stark,  adj.  as  stiff  as  a 
corpse. 

Deead-wind,  a  calm.  '  All's  of  a 
deead '  vnndy*  things  are  at  a 
stand-stUl. 

Deea^  adj,  deaf ;  barren  ;  blasted. 
*A  deeaf  spot.'  'Deea/  coom 
heeads,'  houow    ears    of    com. 

*  He  does  not  look  as  if  he  lived 
upon  deeaf  nuts,* — that  is,  he 
thrives  and  ^^ws  fat.  A  good 
round  sum  is  pronounced  to  be 

*  no  deeaf  nut,'  but  a  solid  reality. 

*  As  deeaf  as  a  door-nail.'  See 
Daft  (1). 

Deeafly,  or  Deafly,  adj.  lonely ; 


noiseless.    '  They  live  in  a  fur- 
off  deeafly  spot.' 

Deeal,  a  valley.  Around  Whitby 
all  tiie  vaUeys  are  *  dales  ; '  and 
with  the  names  of  a  host  of  vil- 
lages and  settlements  having 
their  termination  in  by,  ad- 
ditional evidence  on  the  score  of 
Danish  occupancy  is  instanced. 
Eskdale,  Ibumdale,  Newton- 
dale,  Glazedale,  Danbydale, 
Fryupdale,  Westerdale,  Com- 
mondale,  Famdale,  Kildale, 
Basedale,  Bilsdale,  Bosedale, 
Brandsdale,  Mandale,  Marsdale, 
Handle,  Overdale,  Howdale, 
Helredale,  Langdale,  Depedale, 
Staintondale,  Harwoodale,  Whis- 
pBrdale,  Wheeldale,  Billervdale, 
Troutsdale,  Bagdale  or  iBeck- 
dale.  There  are  many  smaller 
dales  into  which  the  larger  are 
divided.  'Deealheead'  is  the 
upper  portion  of  the  vale ; 
*Deecd  end'  being  the  lower 
part.  'Deealsfooaks,'or 'Deeals- 
men,'  the  inhabitants  of  the 
dales. 

Deeam,  dame;  wife;  house- 
keeper. 

Deean,  pp.  done. 

Deea  -  nettle,  the  wild  hemp 
nettle ;  Oaleopsis  tretrahit, 

Deea-nowt,  a  'do-nothing;'  an 

idler. 
Deeant,  do  noi 
Deear,  a  door. 

Deear-bands,  s.  pL  the  door- 
hinges. 

Deear-oheeks,   s.  pi.  the  door- 
posts. 
Deear  -  ganging.      See    Deear- 

steead, 

Deear-nail,  a  door -nail.  'As 
deead  as  a  deear-nail,*  See  Daft 
and  Deeaf, 

Deear-Blll,  or  Deear-sooal,  the 

threshold. 
Deear-sneck,  the  door-latch ;  the 
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door-handle.  'At  thy  panil 
thoo  iyyer  lifts  mah  deear^^neck 
ageean/  at  yonr  peril  you  enter 
my  dwelling  any  more. 

Deearstans,  a  pL  the  pavement 
and  steps  before  the  house. 

Deearsteead,  or  Deearganging, 
the  door- way. 

Deeary,  or  Donry,  adj.  small; 
puny.     '  A  deeary  morsel.' 

Deeat,  date. 

Deeath,  death.  *  Deeath  upon 
prods,'  the  figure  of  death  on  his 
skeleton  legs ;  a  cadaverous  per- 
son. 

Beeath-ailiiienty  the  death  ill- 
ness. 

Seeath-clam.    BeeDeeaih-amear. 

Seeath-dawt,  the  clutch  which 

a  dying  person  is  apt  to  give  to  a 

bystander. 
Deeath-deean,  pp.  killed;  done 

to  death. 
Deeath-ding.     'Yano'  t'  riggin 

banks   brak,    an    gav  oor  aud 

meear  her  deeath-ding,*  one  of 

the  rafters  fell  and  gave  our  old 

mare  her  death-blow. 
Seeath-dooalfl,  funeral  alms. 
Beeath-flct     'We  fand  her  i'  t' 

field  liggin  i'  t'  deeath-fick,'  we 

found  the  animal  lying  in  the 

death-struggle. 

Beeath-leeghtSy  corpse  candles. 
Ignesfatui, 

Beeath-let,  adj.  '  Their  house,  I 
think,  is  deeath-letj'  the  inmates 
having  died  in  quick  succession. 
We  have  only  once  heard  this 
expression.  See  Let  in  the  sense 
of  alighted  upon. 

Beeath-ruttley  the  throat -rattle 
before  the  last  gasp. 

Seeath-sark,  a  shroud. 

Beeath  -  sawms,  psalms  xxxix. 
and  xc.  *  She  has  sent  for  some- 
body to  pick  her  a  Batum/ — in 
reference  to  the  practice  of  select-  | 


ing  from  a  metrical  psalm,  i>or- 
tions  applicable  to  the  case  of 
the  sick  person,  to  be  sung  at 
the  funeral;  *the  picking'  de- 
volving as  a  mark  of  regard  upon 
some  particidar  friend. 

Beeath-scrawm,  the  well-known 
sign  of  *  picking'  or  finger-grop- 
ing of  the  bed-clothes  by  the 
sick  man  when  the  death-crisis 
is  coming  on.  • 

Deeath-sonm,  the  filminess  on  the 
eyes  of  a  person  at  the  point  of 
death. 

Deeath-seear,  adj.  sure  of  death* 
'We're  all  deeath  ^  seear.'  *As 
seear  as  deeath-aeear,'  as  sure  as 
the  certainty  of  death. 

Deeath-sile,   the   death-faint  or 

swoon. 
Deeath-skrike,    the    shriek    of 

*  something*  ghostly,  as  denoting 

death. 

Deeath-smear,  or  Deeath-olam, 

the  moisture  on  the  visage  of  a 
dying  person. 

Deeath-speUs,  magical  appliances 
worn  to  preserve  life.  See  Caul, 
the  membrane. 

Deeath  -  stangs,    the   pangs   of 

death. 
Beeath- stark,  adj.    as    stiff  as 

death ;  *  stone  dead.' 

Beeath-8treeak*d,  pp.  laid  out  as 
a  corpse. 

Beeath-Btmcken,  pp.  death-smit- 
ten. 

Beeath  -  wamer,  tne  '  death- 
watch,'  whose  insect  tick  is  taken 
for  a  sign  of  death. 

Beeath  -  wite,  the  penalty  of 
having  lived.  *  We  all  have,  to 
pay  deeath'tvite,' 

Beeathy-grotes.  '  One  is  a  fine 
felt  balm,  but  t'  other  was  always 
a  poor  dowly  deeathy-grotea,'  i.  e. 
of  a  sickly  constitution. 

Beeave,  v.  to  deafen  or  stun 
with  noise. 
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Deeavle,  devil,  *  Deeavle-Toutevy* 
or  '  Deeavle-racketf*  the  row  or 
commotion  of  an  unruly  crowd. 

Deeavlement,  wickedness;  mis- 
chief; witchcraft. 

Seeayle's  duckets,  s.  pi.  the 
devil's  ducats,  once  heard  as  a 
name  given  to  the  round  jelly- 
fish, as  they  swim  in  the  water. 

Deea-weel,  goodness  op  well- 
doing. *Say-weel  is  good,  but 
deea-wed  is  better,*  explained  by 
what  the  pious  matron  remarked, 

*  I  cannot  talk  my  religion,  but 
I  can  live  it.' 

I)eeaz*d,  pp.  spoilt ;  rendered  of 
little  use ;  said  of  chickens  that 
die  in  the  shell,  for  want  of 
warmth  through  the  hen's  ab- 
sence. *A  deeai^d  loaf,'  half 
baked  dough,  or  when  the  leaven 
has  failed  to  lighten  it. 

Deeazement,  a  numb  chilly  sensa- 
tion, as  if  the  body  was  *  dead- 
flesh'd.' 

Seed,  proceedings.  '  Here's  bonny 
deed,'  great  to  do.  *  Whent  decdy' 
mudi  commotion.  *  Dowly  deed,* 
poor  doings  or  dull  times.  *  Great 
deed  about  nought,'  a  stir  about 
trifles.  *Damp  deed,*  wet 
weather. 

Seedless,  adj.  helpless;  spiritless. 

*  There  was  deedless  deed,'  no  ac- 
tivity displayed. 

Seedy,  adj.  active.  *A  deedy 
body,'  a  practical  person ;  an  in- 
dustrious worker. 

Seepness,  depth. 

Seep-sitten,  pp.  used  of  eggs  near 
the  point  of  hatching. 

Seet     Sec  Diglit 

Seft,  adj.  neat,  clever.  *  She  was 
a  deft  hand  with  a  needle.'  '  It 
was  a  deft  sight,' ironically  speak- 
ing, an  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, something  ludicrous.  Deft- 
esty  the  most  select  one  of  the  lot. 

Seftish,  adj.  dexterous.     'It  was 


deftUh  enough,'  it  was  sufficiently 

clever. 
Seftly,  adv.  dexterously.  '  Varry 

deftly  deean,'  adroitly  managed. 
Seftness,  understanding;  acute- 

ness. 
Seg.     See  Dag. 
Seggy,  adj.  drizzly ;  foggy.     *  A 

deggy  morning.' 
Seleeghtsome,  adj.  delightful. 
Sell     See  Gill, 

Selve,     V.    to    dig   or   labour. 

*  They're  delving  at  it,'  going  a- 
head  with  the  work.  To  indent, 
as  by  a  blow  upon  pewter ;  which 
is  then  said  to  be  delved. 

Sensh,  Sainsh,  or  Sensh-gobb'd, 

adj.  (1)  dainty  or  choice  in  the 
eating  way;  (2)  affected  in  the 
manner  of  speaking ;  fastidious. 

Sented,  pp.  indented;  notched 
like  a  saw. 

Senty,  dainty.  'Dentier,*  more 
dehcate.  *  Dentiest,'  the  nicest 
or  most  preferable.  Also  as  a 
weather  term.  *  A  dentyish  time,' 
genial;  cheering.  See  Oay- 
deniy. 

Senty-boimy,  adj.  beautiful ;  be- 
yond common. 

Senty-cum-pretty,  adj.  handsome 
and  conceited.  *  One  of  your 
denty-cum-pretty  sort.* 

Senty-OTirioiis,  adj.  of  superlative 
quality  or  manufacture. 

Sesperate,  adv.  very;  an  aug- 
mentative   of  value  or  extent. 

*  A  desperate  great  building.'  *  A 
desperate  fine  lady.'  *  A  desperate 
grand  watch.' 

Sess,  a  layer  of  piled  substances; 
a  course  in  a  building.  See 
Dessing. 

Sessably,  adj.  orderly  in  point  of 

arrangement. 
Sess'd  up,  pp.  piled  or  stratified. 

*  Laid  up  m  desses,*  laid  tier  upon 
tier. 
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Besflixil^.  'They're  dessing  for 
jet,'  1.  e.  liackmg  it  out  of  the 
layers  or  desaes,  when  it  occurs, 
for  instance,  on  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  the  men  in  certain  cases 
being  lowered  on  to  a  ledge  of 
the  precipice  for  foot-hold,  oy  a 
rope  tied  round  the  waist,  and 
fastened  to  a  stake  driven  into 
the  ground  above.  *  Drifting  for 
jet,'  tunnelling  for  it.  See 
E.  D.  S.  Gloss.  B.  16,  p.  18. 

Beyonrment.  '  We're  in  a  par- 
fit  devourment  wi'  rattens,'  we  are 
in  a  fair  way  of  being  eaten  up 
by  rats. 

Shuteleti  an  outlet  or  water- 
course.   Old  local  print. 

Bib,  a  slight  concavity  on  the 
ground's  surface. 

Bidder,  Ditherment,  or  Bither, 
tremulousness  from  cold  or  fear. 
*  All  in  a  diddermenV 

Bidder,  v.  to  tremble;  to  chatter, 
said  of  the  teeth.  '  It  maks  my 
teeth  didder: 

BifTering-bout,  a  disagreement. 

Bight,  y.  to  adorn;  to  improve 
hj  cleaning.  *  Dight  thy  sheean ,' 
wipe  your  feet.  *Get  f  house 
dighted  up,'  set  to  rights. 

Bike,  a  bank  of  earth. 

Bike,  a  ditch;  a  wet  or  miry 
pla^se.  <You11  find  a  dike  at 
every  body's  door,'  an  imper- 
fection in  every  one's  nature. 
'A  hed^-dike-side,'  the  bank 
supportmg  the  hedge  or  fence,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  there  runs  a 
gutter.  W&tQT'dikea,  dumps  or 
street  pools. 

Bike-cam.  'A  dike-cam  side/ 
the  sloping  bank  of  a  ditch. 

Biker,  or  Bike-delyer,  a  ditcher; 
a  digger  of  drains.  See  Bigga- 
dike. 

Bill,  y.  to  soothe.  'It  seean 
dilfd  it,'  it  soon  relieved  the 
I>ain. 

Bin,  y.  to  vociferate.     '  I  dinrCd 


it  intiv  'em  at  all  iwers,*  I 
impressed  the  matter  at  every 
opportunity. 

Dindle,  or  Dinnle,  v.  to  thrill  or 
tingle,  as  the  flesh  does  from  a 
blow. 

Ding,  the  disturbance  of  a  crowd. 

•  A  ding  an  a  stour,*  a  commotion 
and  dust.  *A  ding  an  a  dor- 
dum,'  general  uproariousness. 

Ding,  a  blow  or  tJirust. 

Ding,  V.  to  push,  as  in  dinging 
down    stairs,    or   having    been 

*  dung  off '  the  chair.  *  They 
dang  me  ower,'  they  pushed  me 
down.  *  Ding'd  out  o'  fettle,' 
thrown  out  of  order.  Also  to 
siirpass  in  argument  or  other- 
wise. *  He'll  ding  'em  fairly,'  out- 
do them  thoroughly. 

Dingle,  a  cleft  or  narrow  valley 

between  two  hills. 
Dinnle.     See  Dindle. 
Dinnot,  phr.  do  not. 

Dint,  or  Tint,  the  longer  as  com- 
pared with  the  shorter.  The 
greater  number  of  the  lot. 

Bint,  an  indent*  Dinted,  indent- 
ed, bruised. 

Dirt,  a  weather  term  for  rain  op 
snow.  *  We're  likely  to  have 
some  dirt: 

Dish-bink,  a  kitchen  rack  for  the 
plates.  The  plates  formerly,  in 
farm-houses,  were  mostly  of 
pewter. 

Disholont  Bindings,  s.  pi.  watery 
soup ;  kitchen  rinsings. 

Bispaart,  or  Disparate,  v.  to 
sunder  or  separate. 

Distranght,  pp.  relaxed  or  un- 
strung. 

Dither.     See  Didder. 

Biy,  V.  to  do ;  used  only  in  such 

fhrases  as — *  Div  I  gan  ? '  have 
to  go? 

Bizen,  v.  to  deck;  to  dress 
showily. 
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Bizsardy  a  weak-minded  person. 

Diz2y,  adj.  half-witted. 

Doave,  v.  to  slumber.  '  A  doav- 
ing  draught/  a  sleeping  potion ; 
(2)  to  act  sluggishly.  *  A  doav- 
ing  dandling  w)dy,  a  drivoUer. 

Sookens,  the  common  dock 
sorrel. 

SoekingSy  s.  pi.  the  tufts  of  wool 
from  the  shorn  sheep. 

Do-dance,  or  Doo*dance,  a  round- 
about way  to  a  place  or  process. 
*  They  led  me  a  bonny  do-dance 
about  it.'  A  fooFs  errand  or 
first  of  April  affair.  From  a 
note  we  have  seen  on  this  word, 
left  by  Mr  Marshall,  a  doo-dance 
was  originally  a  public  dance  by 
women  for  a  doo  (or  dove)  in  a 
cage  ornamented  with  ribbons, 
the  worth  of  the  reward  being 
not  so  much  thought  about,  as 
the  distinction  of  obtaining  it, — 
hence,  from  the  throng  on  the 
occasion,  a  scene  of  hurry  or 
commotion  is  called  a  do~dance» 

Dodder,  (TrDother,  v.  to  shake 
or  tremble.  *  He  dodders  like  an 
aspin  leaf.'  *  Doddering  alang,' 
walking  feebly.  Doddered,  shat- 
tered, dilapidated. 

Doddering  Dickies.  See  Trimm- 
ling-Jockies, 

Doddenuns,  s.  pi.  ague  fits ;  nerr- 
ous  motions. 

Doddery,  adj.  trembling,  shaking. 

Doff,  V.  to  imdress.  *  Doff  thy 
duds,'  put  off  your  clothes.  *  Doff 
that  flaup,*  no  more  of  your  flat- 
tery. Doffdy  naked.  •  What  a 
doffing  there'll  be,'  a  coming 
down  in  the  world. 

Dog,  V.  to  pursue  j  to  urge. 
Dog^dy  incited. 

Dogchowps.    See  CatHjitgs. 

Dogorabs,    Dogcraners,     Dog- 

crowlers,  s.  pi.  a  diminutiye 
kind  of  crab  used  by  the  fisher- 
men for  bait. 


Dogdaisy,    the    common  field* 

daisy. 
Dog-finkil,  maithe   weed ;   says 

Mr  Marshall ;  see  E.  D.  S.  Gloss. 

B.  2. 
Dogger.     See  Scar-dogger, 

Dogging,  pursuing.     See  Ower- 

dogg'd. 
Dogjnmps.    See  Catiijugs. 

Dog-rose,  the  hip-briar^  or  com- 
mon hedge-rose. 

Doit,  a  fraction.  '  I  care  not  a 
doit  about  iV 

Dole.     See  Daul. 

Dole,   V.  to  portion  out      See 

DoocU  (3). 
Doles.     See  the  first  Dooalmente. 

Do-ment,  doings  or  proceedings ; 
commotion  in  general 

Don,  V.  to  dress.  '  Don  thy  bon- 
net/ put  it  on. 

Donk,  adj.  damp.  '  As  donk  as 
a  dungeon.' 

Donnot,  or  Dow-not,  a  good-for- 
nothin?    person;      the    Scotch 

*  neer-do-weel.'  *  That  o'  t'  don- 
not 's  nivYer  i'  danger,'  an  allu- 
sion to  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  as  the  Evil  one  is  said 
to  befriend  his  own.  Donnotyy 
ill-disposed. 

Doo,  a  dove.     Doos,  doves.     See 

DO'dance, 
Dooal,    grief.     DooaU,    misfor 

tunes. 
Dooal,    V.   to  lament.     'Deeant 

dooal  ower  't  seea/  do  not  grieve 

about  it  so  much. 

Dooal,  Deead-dooal,  or  Dooal- 

ings,  former-day  alms  in  money 
or  provisions,  given  to  the  i>oor. 

*  A  yah-sided  dooaly*  a  one-sided 
or  unfair  distribution.  DooaVd 
out,  distributed.  Dooalingy  deal- 
ing out. 

Dooal-cross,  a  churchyard  cross 
at  which  part  of  the  *  olden  tyme  * 
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Inirial-Titee  vere  performed; — 
hence  doubtless  the  deaignatioii, 
*  a  weeping  cross.' 

Sooaling  about     See  Dcwhjing, 

Sooal-meeats,  s.  pL  funeral  pro- 
"visions ;  alms  food. 

Dooalments,  Doles,  or  Dole- 
ments,  s.  pi.  set  portions  for 
giving  away. 

Dooalments,  s.  pL  calamitous  re- 
citals.   All  sorts  of  dismals. 

Dooalflome,  adj.  sorrowful;  miser- 
able. 'Here's  dooalsome  deed/ 
here  are  gloomy  doings. 

Dooalstan,  or  Dolestan,  a  stone 
at  which  certain  charitable  be- 
quests are  distributed  on  ap- 
pointed days;  and»  in  known 
mstances,  the  grayestone  of  the 
donor,  according  to  his  will. 

Dooalwoeds,  s.  pi.  mourning 
attire;  fiineral  emblems  or  equip- 
ments. 

Dooatly,  adj.  enfeebled.  'Ooraud 
woman's  sitting  varry  dooaUy,* 
feeble  both  in  mind  and  body. 

Doodance.     See  Do-dance. 
Doon,  prep,  as  adj.  down.    '  Des- 
perate doon  on't,'  very  much  de- 


Dooncomer,  the  descending  spout 
that  leads  the  water  down  the 
house-side. 

Doonooming,  a  fall  from  pros- 
perity to  adversity. 

Doondinner,  the  afternoon  re- 
past. •!  feel  rife  for  my  dowi- 
dinner,^  ready  for  my  tea. 
•  T*  doondinner's  fit,'  the  tea  is  on 
the  table.  Some  say  that  the 
downdinner  is  any  slight  refresh- 
ment taken  between  the  regular 
meals,  but  we  adhere  to  Ihe  tea 
signification,  in  which  the  term 
here  is  mostly  understood. 

Doondraught,  the  blast  down  the 
chimney,  which  sends  the  smoke 
into  the  room.  Also,  the  swaUow- 
ing  process  with  liquids.    '  They 


all  had  a  desperate  doondraught^* 
they  had  a  great  propensil^  to 
dnmkennees. 
DoonfEdL     See  Doanpour, 

Doongang,  or  Doongeoat,  a  de- 
scending path;  a  hatchway  into  a 
cellar. 

Doongangingi  going  down. 
*That  doonganging  geeat,*  the 
downward  i^ad  of  uie  Scriptures. 

Doon-hoose,  the  lower  or  down- 
stairs apartment. 

Doon  i'  t'  mouth,  phr.  pensive ; 
melancholy. 

Doonkessen,  adj.  downcast. 

Doon-liggin  time,  bed  time,  the 
hour  for  lying  down.  But  more 
partioularly  the  time  of  child- 

Doonponr,  or  Doonfall,  a  forcible 

fall  of  water;  a  heavy  £a11  of 

rain. 
Doonthmssen,  pp.  thrust  down, 

pressed  down ;  persecuted. 
Doonthnut.     'Give  it   a  doon- 

thrust,*  push  it  well  down. 
Doonways,  adv.  downwards. 
Door.     See  Deear. 

Dordnm,  a  confusion;  a  street 
row. 

Dosk'd.     See  Dosted, 

Do-some,  adj.  thriving;  active 
and  industrious.  *  Do-some  folks,' 
active  persons.    See  Dow 

Dossil.     See  DuzziL 

Dosted,  Dosk'd,  or  Dusk'd,  pp. 

dimmed  as  a  polished  surfia,ce; 
depreciated. 

Dother.     See  Dodder. 

Dotteril,  an  old  doating  fellow. 

Double-ganger,  a  piece  of  ma- 
chinery which  answers  a  twofold 
purpose.  Also  when  a  man  walks 
alongside  his  own  shadow  on  the 
wall,  he  is  said  to  be  a  double-^ 
ganger. 

Doiibtsome,  adj.  doubtful. 
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Douce,  adj.  neat  or  tidy;   com- 
pact. 
Douoed.    See  Dowse. 

Songht,  pt.  t.  dared  (lit.  was  able). 

*  He  cUmgM  nut  deea  't,*  lie  durst 
not  do  it.    See  Dow. 

Donghty,  adj.  courageous. 

Donk,  Y.  to  stoop ;  to  duck ;  to 

plunge  under  water. 
Soukers,    s.   pL  marine  diving 

birds.    See  DouJc. 
Douking.      ^A    douking  deear- 

steead/  a  low  doorway  wbere 

you  have  to  stoop. 
DoukSy  s.  pL  places  or  recesses 

into  which  you  dive  for  shelter. 

*  It  rains,  lers  get  under  f  douksy 
let  us  squat  beneath  the  hedge. 
See2>ouib. 

Doup,  the  romp.  An  indolent 
person,  like  the  broad-backed 
Dutchman  '  Heayvstem.'  '  A 
great  &t  doupj  boupSy  lumps 
of  fat.    See  Dowp. 

Sonp-endy  the  socket  end  of  the 
candle. 

Dour,  adj.  sullen;  unsocial.  'He 
looked  as  dour  as  thunner/  or 
the  thunder-cloud. 

Doury,  adj.  dismal  *A  doury 
countenance.' 

Bout,  an  extinguisher ;  liL  a  do- 
otit, 

Dow,  V.  to  thrive.  'It  dows 
bravely,'  it  gets  on  well.  *He 
nowther  dees  nor  dowa,^  he 
neither  dies  nor  mends. 

'  March  grows 
Are  never  dowa,* 

early  bloom,  early  blight.  *  You 
never  dow  in  dead  folk's  clothes.' 
'They  never  dow  that  strango 
dogs  follow.'  Dou/df  prospered. 
Hence  Doughty  q.  v. 

Dowl'd,  or  Dnll'd,  pp.  dispirited; 
also  nt.  t  abated.  '  DowVd  te 
deeath,'  extremely  depressed. 
'T'  wind's  dw^d  down,^  lulled. 


'The  sea  has  duCCd  down  as 
smooth  as  a  sheet' 

Dowless,  adj.  unprosperous ;  un- 
productive. '  A  dowleaa  sort  of  a 
body,*  one  who  thrives  in  no 
respect.  'Beeath  deedless  and 
dowleaa,'  both  helpless  and  im- 
prudent. 

Dowliness,  dullness ;  loneliness ; 
a  state  of  sickness. 

Dowly,  adj.  puny,  languid,  dull. 

*  Tan  o*  t'  dowly  sort,'  one  of  the 
sickly  kind.  'As  dowly  as 
deeath,'  very  pale. 

Dowlying,  Dooalin^,  or  Dull- 
ing, pres.  pari  bemg  pensive. 

*  Qying  dowlying  about,'  wander- 
ing in  a  gloomy  mood. 

Dowlyish,  rather  unwelL 

Down.  As  a  prefix,  see  under 
Doon. 

Dow-not     See  DonnoL 

Dowp,  the  carrion  crow.  See 
Doup,  as  of  similar  sound. 

Dowse,  adj.  brave,  valiant.  See 
Douce, 

Dowse,  V.  to  sluice  with  water. 

*  Dowae  the  lights,'  put  out  the 
candles.  '  Dowa^d  of  her  fea- 
thers,' shorn  of  her  finery.  Dowa- 
ing,  a  drenching;  a  demolish- 
ing process. 

Dozzen'd,  pp.  shrivelled.  'A 
dozzen^d  apple.'  Dozzening,  be- 
ginning to  pine. 

DozziL     See  Duzzil, 

DrafT,  brewer's  grains;  dregs. 
'  As  bad  as  draff,*  i.  e.  among  &e 
ejections  or  outcasts. 

Draff-pooakI  sb.  as  interj.  big 

belly  I 
Dragon-weean,  a  female  fury. 
Drape.     See  Dreeap  (2). 
Drate.    See  Drite. 

Draught,  a  waggon  with  its  team 
of  horses. 

Draugkters,  s.  pi.  waggon-horsea. 
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Draught-work,  carriage  by  team. 
Srave,  pt.  t.  did  drive. 

Draves,  s.  pL  droves;  tribes; 
herds. 

Dream-holes,  the  slits  or  light- 
holes  in  church-steeples  and  stair- 
cases. Also  the  ^aces  between 
•  the  lufiTer-boards  in  belfiy- win- 
dows, to  let  out  the  sound  of  the 
bells.  Of.  A.S.  dredm,  in  the 
sense  of  the  sound  of  music. 

Dreariflome,  or  Drear,  adj.  soli- 
tary; lonely. 

Dree,  adj.  tedious.  '  A  dry  dree 
preachment.'  *A  dree  dbroppy 
rain,'  very  little  at  a  time. 

Dree,  v.  to  deliver  in  a  tedious 
manner ;  to  spin  out  a  discourse. 

*  He  dreed  a  lang  drone,'  he  de- 
livered a  tedious  dissertation. 

Dreean,  a  drone.  Dreeaning, 
reading  in  the  way  we  call 
droning. 

Dreean-pooak,  or  Drite-pooak,  a 

drawlmg  speaker. 
Dreeap,  or  Dree^,  v.  to  drip.    '  It 

weeant  warzle,  it  nobbut  dreepa^^ 

it  won't  stream,  it  only  dnps; 

said  of  the  liquid  from  the  tap. 

*  Dreeap* d   out,*    run  away  by 
drops  or  leakage. 

Dreeap,  or  Drape,  (1)  a  milkless 
cow;  (2)  a  woman  who  has 
ceased  to  give  suck;  (3)  a  woman 
who  has  never  borne  children. 

Dreely,  adv.  slowly ;  lifelessly. 

Dreep.     See  Dreeap  (1). 

Dreesozoe,  adj.  wearisome.     See 

Dree. 
Drenchdubbler,  a  large  earthen 

bowl  or  *  panlon,'  in  which  linen 

articles  are  steeped  before  they 

are  washed. 

Dribs,  &  pL  drops ;  particles. 

Drifting.    See  Deseing. 

Drink  -  draught,  the  brewer^s 
dray. 


Drink-driver,  the  brewer's  dray- 
man. 

Drite,  or  Drate,  v.  to  speak 
drawlingly. 

Drite-pooak.     See  Dreean-pooak. 

Drith,  substantiality  or  endurance. 
*  HI  gotten  gear  carries  no  drith 
in  it,'  a  proverb,  meaning  that 
ill-gotten  wealth  has  no  duration. 

Droke.     See  Droodk, 

Drobak,  or  Droke,  darnel;  a 
weed-like  head  of  oats  in  the 
corn-fields.  FuUer,  who  notices 
some  of  the  old  words  of  this 
part,  says,  it  is  caUed  Lolium 
murinumy  because  *so  counter- 
feiting grain,  that  even  the  field 
mice  are  deceived  by  it.' 

Drooak,  Droke,  or  Dronk,  v. 
to  drip  with  moisture.  *  It's 
geen  ower  drooakingy  said  of 
drizzling  rain.  *  Drooak  d  wi' 
sweeat,'  dropping  with  perspir- 
ation. 

Drop-dry,  ac^.  water-tight 
Droppy,  adj.  showery.    *  A  drop- 
pyish  day,'  inclined  for  showers^ 
Dronk.     See  Drooak  (2). 
Dronth,  or  Drought,  dryness. 

Drouthy,  adj.  droughty.  'A 
harsk  drouthy  time,'  a  season 
when  the  land  is  parched  for 
want  of  rain.  Thirsty  from  heat 
or  fever. 

Drowsing,  pies.  part,  slumbering. 

Drucken,  pp.  drunken. 

Druckener,  a  drunkard. 

Drugster,  a  druggist. 

Drundill,  a  tawdry  slut. 

Dry  drink,  the  spirit  without  the 

water. 
Dry-lip,  a '  teetotaler.' 
Dry  orf,  a  dry  scurf. 

Dubbler,  an  earthen  platter  of 
the  bowl  shape.  *  Nought  now- 
ther  i'  dish  nor  duhbler,*  nothing 
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wherewith  to  famish  a  meal; 
said  of  one  that  is  poverty 
stncken. 
Bucks  and  Drakes.  '  They  had 
property,  but  they  made  ducks 
anadrdieeB  on*t/  they  squandered 
it.  A  winter  pastime  in  which 
discs  of  some  flat  material  are 
made  to  skim  or  shy  along  an 
iced  surfiioe ;  a  figure  so  &r 
sufficient  to  illustrate  the  saying. 

Bncky,  the  child's  word  for  a 

drii^ 
Buds,  apparel.     *  Yan's  bettenny 

duda,*  one's  Sunday  suit. 

Buifilf  woollen  doth,  coarse,  thick 
and  soft. 

l^vdty,  adj.  'It's  varry  dujffy,' 
said  of  an  impalpable  powder 
taken  up  by  nmdiee,  that  flies 
from  between  tne  fingers.  *  Duff 
up/  to  drift  like  roa^  dust  on  a 
hot  day. 

Bull'd.     See  DotoTd. 

BnUingy  adj.  lowering,  as  when 
thes^y  darkens  for  rain. 

Bnmbfounder'd,  adj.  stricken  with 
silence;  paralyzed  with  amaze- 
ment. 

Bniich,  v.  to  crash  with  the  heeL 

Bnnderhead,  or  BnnderknoU,  a 
blockhead. 

Bung.    See  Ding  (3). 

Bnngeon.  'A  dungeon  o*  wit/ 
a  deep-knowing  one.  *A  dun* 
geon  at  eating/  profound  in  that 
capacity.  Dungeonahle,  profess- 
ing some  depth  of  thought. 

Bnnnage.  *  Ship's  dunnage,'  bits 
of  timber  from  repairs,  &c.,  for 
fire-wood. 

Bunted,  pp.  blunted.  '  A  sword- 
end  dunted.''  A  pointless  sword, 
as  an  emblem,  is  carried  in  our 
civic  processionsL  Old  local  print. 

Bnnty,  adj.  stunted  or  dwarfed. 
*  Dunty  -  hoom'd  kie,'  short- 
homed  cattle. 


Bnrdnm,  din  or  confusion. 
Dnsk'd,      pp.      dimmed.      See 

Dosted, 
Bnsking,  pres.  part,  diminishing 

in  point  of  lustre.    Clouding  in 

for  night 
Bnstworm,   one  'of  the  earth, 

earthy/ 
Bnz,  Y.  to  drop  out  of  the  ear, 

said  of  ripe  com.      'l^  coorns 

beginning  to  dvxy*  to  beat  out 

with  the  wind,   as  being  ripe. 

*  Dusa^d  out.' 

Bnzzil,  or  Dossil,  a  tawdry  fine 
person.  '  A  dizen'd  cioassi/.'  Also 
a  dump  of  rags,  or  a  straw 
wisp,  for  stopping  up  a  hole  in 
a  wall. 

Bwam,  a  slight  swoon.  Dwan^ 
mish,  rather  faint. 

Dwine,   v.  to  shrink  or  shriveL 

*  He  dwiTie^  tiv  an  atomy,'  he 
pined  to  a  skdeton. 

Dwlnnel^,  or  Dwindly,  adj. 
dwindlmg.  *She*s  in  a  dtmn- 
nely  way,'  in  a  declining  con- 
dition. 

Dwiny,  adj.  puny.  ^  Dwiny- 
voiced,'  feeble  in  the  voice  and 
squeaking. 

Dwizzen'd,  pp.  pined  and  wrin- 
kled like  an   oyer -kept  apple. 

*  2)if^zz€n  -  faced,'  meagre -vis- 
aged. 

Dyester,  a  cloth  dyer.  *  A  dye- 
ster's  swatch.'    See  Swatch  (1). 

Ea^oorae,    or  Ean-oonrse,  the 

water-channeL 
Earn,  Eeam,  or  ITeem,  an  nnde, 

<  Mine  earn,'  my  undo. 
Eard,  or  Hard,  earth. 
Earded,    pp.    consigned   to  the 

earth;  buried.    See  Teih. 
Earding.    See  Tedding. 

Ear'd,  pp.  ploughed  up,  dug  into, 

as  the  ground. 
Earlap,  the  lobe  of  the  ear. 
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Earlyings,  s.  pi.  early  produce. 

See  Urlings. 
Ease,  y.  to  cease  operations.    '  V 

rains  boun  to  ecue  a  bit,'  to  abate. 

Easeflil,  adj.  easy,  in  the  sense  of 
inoppressiYe.  '  His  tether's  a 
Tarry  easeful  yan/  his  ties  or 
obligations  are  very  light. 

Easement,  relief  of  all  kinds. 
•Can  ye  ge  me  onny  soort  o' 
easement  for  t'  teeath  wark  ? '  for 
the  tooth  -  ache.  Easements, 
spouts  and  drains  for  carrying 
off  the  water  from  a  building. 

Easins,  s.  pi.  the  eaves  or  over- 
haneing  edges  of  the  roof,  be- 
neath which,  sparrows  and  such- 
like *  easin-birds '  biuld  their 
nests. 

Easings,  s.  pi.  the  dropped  dung 
of  anJTTialfl  in  the  pastures. 

Easter,  or  Paste  -  egg-day,  ob- 
served here  in  connection  with 
various  customs,  for  an  account 
of  which  see  the  Preface. 

Easter-shells,  s.  pi.  perriwinkles. 
See  Cuwins, 

Eath,  adj.  easy. 

Eathfol,  adj.  comfortable. 

Eathlins,  adv.  easily  or  readily. 
'  I  might  ealthins  hae  tummel*d,' 
I  might  easily  have  fallen. 

Eaz'd,  pp.  mud-splashed. 

Ee,  eye.     See  also  under  Eye. 

Eearn.     See  Team. 

Ee-bmfby  s.  pL  eye-brows. 

Eed,  pt.  t.  and  pp.  eyed  or  ob* 
served.    *  Yah-ee(2,'  one-eyed. 

Eefdl,  or  Eye-ftil,  a^j.  observant, 
intent.  'He's  vairy  eeftd  ower 
his  brass,'  he  is  careAil  in  laying 
out  his  money.  '  Be  ee/u/,'  mind 
what  you  are  about 

Eeing,  discerning.  'I  was  gleg 
at  eeing  on't,'  qidck  in  perceiv- 
ing it. 

Belskin  garters.  See  Coffin-lead 
rings. 


Ee-mooat,  a  dust-particle  in  the 
eye.  'Itisn'tworikhanee-fnooa^.' 

Een,  or  EyexL,  s.  pi.  eyes. 

E*en,  evening. 

Een,  adv.  even.  •  Een  seea,'  very 
weD,  or  so  let  it  be. 

Een-hooals,  s.  pi.  the  eye- 
sockets. 

Een  nointment,  eye-salve. 

Eeny,  adj.  cellular.  'An  eeni/ 
cheese.'  Small  hollows,  or  'eyes,' 
are  found  inside  that  product. 

Ee-preeaf,  or  Ee- warrant,  eye- 
proof,  eye- warrant.  '  I  had  e«- 
preeaf  on't,'  L  e,  ocular  demon- 
stration. 

Ee-sair,  a  blemish  or  eyesore. 

Ee-soonner,  a  dark  look,  or  '  the 
baleful  glance,'  from  one  who 
may  wish  you  evil. 

Ee-warrant     See  Ee-preeaf. 

Eft,  a  water-newt;  the  small  pond 
lizard. 

Efther,  adv.  after. 

Efther-birfL     See  Cleansing. 

Efther  -  claps,  s.  pi.  incidents 
which  arise  after  matters  were 
thought  to  be  concluded. 

Efther -clep,     the    brood    that 
'  happens  to  come  after  the  usual 
breeding  time. 

Efther-oomers,  s.  pi.  followers; 

visitors. 
Efther-egg.     See  Lafter-egg. 
Efther -end.     'Yan's  efther-end 

condition,'  one's  state  after  death. 
Efther-maih,  the  second  mowing 

of  grass  yielded  by  a  field  in  one 

season. 

Efthemeean,  afternoon. 

Efther  -  smatch,  the  flavour  of 
anything  after  it  is  swallowed. 

Efther-thowt,  the  result  of  re- 
consideration. 

Eftsith,  adv.  often. 

Eg,  or  Eg  on,  to  urge. 
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Egging,  inciting.  '  Thoo  taks  a 
whent  deal  o' e^^'n^/ you  require 
a  great  deal  of  persuasion.  *  Egg- 
ing brass/  the  money  reward 
offered  for  anything  lost,  to 
induce  restoration.  Eggings, 
temptations,  inducements. 

Egg-doduL     See  Cock-clocks. 

Eildf  agej  especially  old  age. 
See^^. 

Eilder,  or  Holder,  rather.  <  TU 
tak  t*  eilder  road/  I  will  take  the 
more  preferable  road.  '  T'  eilder 
yan/  the  one  I  prefer. 

Ekes,  s.  pi.  helps.  ^They  had 
all  maks  o*  shifts  and  ekesy*  all 
kinds  of  excuses  and  contriv- 
ances. 

Eking,  enlarging.  'What  do 
you  think  of  eking  it  out  with  ? ' 
of  adding  to  it. 

Eld,  age.  Elded,  aged.  Elderly, 
advanced  in  years.  Eld -like, 
beginning  to  look  old.    Bee  Mid- 

Eld-father,  ancestor. 

Eldin,  fuel.  'If  they  try  to  bum 
him  for  a  fool,  they  will  nobbut 
weeast  their  eldiny'  they  that 
'  rooast '  him  as  such,  will  lose 
their  labour. 

Elelen !  interj.  a  joyous  exclam- 
ation when  unexpectedly  meet- 
ing up  with  a  companion,  having 
the  like  application  with  *  Hail  I ' 
This  word  of  ours  is  found  to 
have  a  similar  use  in  Plutarch's 
life  of  Theseus.  See  kXtkiv  in 
Plut  Thes.  22. 

Elf-bolts.    See  AwfsJiots. 

Eller,  an  elder-tree. 

EUers.     See  Hellers. 

Elmother,  a  step-mother. 

ELdn,  an  awL  '  As  sharp  as  an 
elsin,*  acute  in  all  senses. 

Elwand.     See  Yedtoan, 

Enanthera.     See  Ananthera. 

End-fare,  success.     'What  was 


their  end-fa/re  9*  what  was  their 
fete.  *  A  poor  end-fare^  an  un- 
fortunate termination;   ill  sue- 


End-lang,  adv.  from  end  to  end ; 
as  long  as  the  length. 

Ends  tweea,  both  ends.  '  Busted 
frae  ends  tweea,  i.  e.  throughout 

End-ways,  adv.  in  a  forward 
course.  *  They've  got  bravely 
end-way 8*  they  have  prospered 
well.     *  Get  end-way Sy^  go  anead. 

Eneeaf,  Enew,  adj.  enougL  Or 
rather,  the  first  applies  to  articles 
in  the  singular  sense,  *  I've  bread 
eneeaf; '  the  latter  in  the  plural 
number,  *  I've  apples  enew. 

Enow,  or  Enoo,  adv.  by  and  by ; 
presently. 

Ensnarl,  v.  to  entangle.  See 
Snock^snarls. 

Entry,  the  space  within  the 
street-door.  A  narrow  passage 
to  a  court-yard. 

Ept,  adj.  apt  \  adapted. 

Eptish,  adj.  of  good  apprehen- 
sion. 

Eqnal-aqnal,  adj.  aU  alike;  all 

sides  similar. 
Ere,  adv.  previous,  or  before. 

Erest,  adj.  the  foremost.  T  ered 
road,'  the  first  that  leads  to  the 
place. 

Erish,  adj.  rather  early.  See 
Ere. 

Erriwiggle,  one  of  the  several 
names  for  the  garden  earwig. 
See  Forkin-^ohin,  Twitchhell. 

Esh,  the  ash-tree.  'jS^^-holm,* 
adi-island.  '^sA-beck,'  ash- 
brook.  '  jS^aA-gUl,'  aeh-valley. 
*  jB«A-rigg,'  ash-ridge. 

Eshlings,  s.  pL  young  ash-trees. 

Esh-stang,  an  ash-pole. 

Esh-stob,  an  ash-post. 

Esklets,  s.  pL  the  inland  feeders 
of  the  river  Esk,  at  the  mouth  of 
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wlucH  ilie  town  and  port  of 
"Whitby  is  situated. 

Espin,  the  aspin  tree,  Popultis 
tremuli.  'He  trembles  like  an 
aspin  leaf,'  as  a  person  having 
the  ague.  Christ's  cross  is  said 
to  have  been  partly  made  of 
aspin  wood,  and  the  leaves  of  the 
aspin  ever  since  that  circum- 
stance have  continued  to  tremble ! 
See  Bur^tree, 

Estringlayer,  a  twine-spinner; 
a  rope-maker.  Local  document, 
16th  century. 

Ettle,  V.  to  intend.  *  TU  eHle  for 
yam,'  TU  turn  my  steps  home- 
ward. 

Ettling,  pres.  part  intending. 
*  What  are  you  ettling  at  P '  what 
is  your  object?  *  Ettling  yan 
way,  an'  daing  another,'  pro- 
posing one  thing,  but  acting  the 
contrary. 

Even-down,  adv.  downright, 
plump  down,  with  reference  to 
an  honest  assertion ;  as,  *  That's 
even-down  just.' 

Even-endways,  adv.  unobstruct- 
edly ;  from  end  to  end.  *  They 
sjjent  all  they  had  euen-endrvaya,* 
without  stopping. 

Even-like,    adj.    all  alike;    all 

smooth. 
Ever,  Every.  See  under  Iwer, 
Eye.  ^  It's  right  within  half  an 
eye,'  that  is,  a  little  further  ob- 
servation would  have  hit  the 
point  exactly.  Also,  *A  dear 
eye,*  a  dear  road  as  into  a  place 
of  business.  *  Gt>  in  when  there 
Lb  a  clear  eye,'  no  crowd,  but  a 
ready  dispatch.  *  What  an  eye  ! ' 
what  a  vista ;  such  as  that  of  a 
planted  avenue  or  the  perspect- 
ive of  a  cathedral  aisle. 

SyefuL     See  Ee-fuh 
Eyen.    See  Een, 
Easob,  the  herb  hyssop. 


Faal,  or  Feeal,  a  fooL 

Faal-like,  adj.  '  Acting /aaWiA^e,' 
playing  the  fool. 

Faal-talk,  nonsense. 

Faaling,  pres.  part,  going  on 
foolii^y.  *  Foaling  away  brass,' 
spending  money  absurdly. 

Faalishness,  folly ;  fun. 

Faather,  father. 

Faather-like,  adj.  fatherly. 

Factory,  the  former  designation 
of  the  parish  workhouse,  owing 
probably  to  the  employment  of 
different  kinds  given  to  the 
inmates.  *  A  factory  burying,'  a 
pauper  faneraL  *A  factory 
coffin,'  a  shell  for  the  pauper 
dead.  ^  *  Factory  brass,'  out-door 
relief  in  money  from  the  au- 
thorities. *  Factory  cess,'  the 
poor  rates. 

Faddish.     See  Fondish. 

Fadge,  a  shorty  thick-set  in- 
dividual 

Fadge,  v.  to  walk  at  a  straddling 
pace,  like  one  encumbered  with 
fat.     *  Fadging  along.' 

Fadgy,  adj.  applied  to  a  corpu- 
lent person  who  walks  uneasily. 

Faff,  or  Fnff,  v.  to  blow  in  puffs, 
as  the  smoke  comes  down  the 
chimney. 

Faffing,  pres.  part,  fluctuating. 
'  Faffing  about,'  gossiping. 

Faffle,  V.  to  play,  as  a  loose  sail 
in  the  wind;  to  flap.  Also,  as 
sb.  *  The  boat  will  not  sail  with- 
out a  regular  breeze,  there  is 
only  a  pun  and  a  faffls' 

Fain,  adj.  eager.  *  I*m  nut /atn 
o'  my  meat,'  I  have  no  desire  for 
food. 

Fainsome,  adj.  *  They're  /mn- 
9ome  0*  teean  t'  other,'  they  are 
somewhat  inclined  to  each  other. 

Fair,  adv.  fairly.  «It  fair  flang 
him,'  it  completely  'floored* 
him.     *It  fair   capp'd  me,'  it 
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quite  cured  me;  said  of  medi- 
cine. 

Fairies  wasliing  nights.  See 
Bittle  and  Fin. 

Fairlings,  or  Fairly,  adv. 
thoroughly,  completely.  *  We'  re 
fairlings  forwoden/  i.  e.  infested 
in  every  part. 

Fal-lals.     See  Fandangs, 

Fallen    angels*     bones.      See 

Thunner-MU, 
Falter,  v.  to  thrash  barley  in  the 

sheaf  in  order  to  break  off  the 

awns  or  bristles. 

Fanoioal,  adj.  fickle.  *  As/anct- 
caZ  as  a  baim*d  weean,*  as 
squeamish  as  a  woman  in  the 
family  way. 

Fand,  pp.  found. 

Fandangs  and  Featherments, 
or  Fal-lals,  s.  pi.  the  fanciful 
adornments  in  personal  attire; 
trinkets. 

Fare,  condition  or  circumstances. 
'They're  nobbut  i'  poorish 
fare,'  they  are  rather  badly  off. 

Fare,  v.  '  How  fare  ye  1  *  how  do 
you  do  P  *  His  ailment  fares  to 
go  hard  with  him/  his  illness  is 
Bkely  to  prove  fataL 

Far-end.  *  It*s  better  to  come  at 
the  far-end  of  a  feast  than  at  the 
fore-end  of  a  fray,'  better  late  at 
a  feast  than  early  at  a  fight, — 
that  is,  a  little  of  a  eood  tmng  is 
preferable  to  the  ri^  of  more  of 
a  worse  matter. 

Far-k6nn*d,  pp.  seen  a  long  way 
off.  *  A  far-kenn'd  body,'  a  cele- 
brated individual 

Far-kenning,  or  Far-seeing,  sidj. 
'  A  far-kenning  wight,*  a  know- 
ing one ;  a  fortune-teller.  *  Nut 
yan  o*  t*  far-seeing  soort,'  not 
one  renowned  for  penetration. 

Farish  on,  a  good  way  advanced. 
*  Farish  on  in  years.'  f  Pro- 
nounced   as  far,    followed   by 


Farleys,  s.  pL  failings;  peculi- 
arities. '  A  spyer  of  other  folks' 
farleys^*  a  censurer.  Gf.  Mid. 
Eng.  ferly,  strange. 

Famess,  distance. 

Famtioles,  Feckles,  or  Fem- 
feckles,  s.  pi.  the  brown  *pin 
point  pops '  clustered  in  the  com- 
plexion, and  likened  to  the  spots 
on  the  under  surfiEuse  of  the  fern- 
leaf. 

Farrantly,  adj.  old-fashioned,  or 

of  long  standing.      *  Farrantly 

folks,'  genteel  fiimilies. 
Farrow,   adj.    'A  farrow  cow,* 

one  that  has  proved  barren  near 

the  time  for  calving. 
Farze,   v.    to   blow  softly;   to 

breathe  upon. 
Fash,  care  or  concern.     *  A  fash 

about  nought,'  a  trouble  about 

trifles. 
Fash,  V.  to  teaze  or  importune. 

*  Deeant  fa^sh  your  .beard  anent 
it,'  do  not  vex  yourself  about  it. 
Fash^dy  troubled  or  beset.  FasJi- 
ifig,  worrying. 

Fashery,  all  kinds  of  'bother- 
ation.' 

Fashing,  the  act  of  perplexing  or 
teasing. 

Fashons,  adj.  *  A  fashom  job,' 
a  tiresome  affair.  '  A  fashous 
kind  of  a  body,'  one  who  gives 
you  great  larouble  in  small 
matters. 

Fastening-penny,  Fest,  or  Ood^s 
penny,  money  given  by  the  em- 
ployer when  he  hires  a  servant, 
as  a  token  of  enga^ment.    The 

*  hiring  -  penny '  is  commonly 
half-a-crown. 

Fast-hefted,  adj.  rivetted  to  its 
place,  as  a  stiff  knife-blade  to 
the  haft.  Legally  fixed  or  ap- 
pointed. 

Fast-hodden,  pp.  as  adj.  fast  held, 
or  determineid. 

Fasting-spittle.     See  Spittle. 
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Fat  hen,  the  plant  goosefoot 

Fat-jowrd,  fat-faced. 

Fators.     See  Faytors, 

Fat  nwoals,  or  Tnrf-oakes,  cur- 
rant tea-cakes  kneaded  with 
batter  and  cream,  which  if  eaten 
warm  with  the  flavour  derived 
from  the  baking  over  a  country 
turf  fire  on  the  heartii  are  very 
delicious.  Put  into  *  hing-ovens ' 
or  round  iron  pans,  suspended 
from  the  pot-hooks,  burning 
turves  or  peats  are  placed  upon 
the  cover-lid,  and  thus  there  is 
heat  both  above  and  below.  Fan 
and  cover  cakes.  See  Heck- 
gUead  fcU, 

Fat    sorrow.     ^  Fat   sorrow   is 

better  to  bide  than  lean,'  worldly 

plenty  may  tend  to  lighten  the 

rich  man's  woes,  but  poverty  has 

no  such  alleviations. 
Fand,  a  truss  of  straw ;  as  much 

as  the  two  arms  will  compass. 
Fand,  v.  to  fold.    Fauded,  folded 

or  wrapped    up;    sheltered  in 

the   fold,  as  tne  fEumer's  live 

stock. 
Fand  -  garth,    the    fold  -  yard. 

*  Faud-garth  fellows,'  rustics. 
Fauding-time,  the  time  when  the 

cattle  are  housed  or  folded. 
Fanf^  a  fallow.  Ground  ploughed, 

but  remaining  uncropped.     To 

'lie  fauf,'  as  when  the  soil  is 

left  to  mellow. 
Fant,  fault     « All  maks  o'  faut; 

all  kinds  of  wrong. 
Fant,  V.  to  blame.     *lfauted  it 

efther,'I  found  out  its  deficiencies 

afterwards. 
Fanter,  the  guilty  person. 

Fant-free,  or  Fautless,  adj.  blame- 
•  less.    See  below. 

Fant-aeear,  adj.  sure  or  con- 
scious of  one's  own  short-comings, 
as  in  the  feeling  of  the  Pub- 
lican, contrasted  with  that  of  the 
Pharisee  in   the   Gk)6pel;    the 


latter  conceiving  himself  *  &ut- 
free.' 

Fay,  V.  to  fan,  to  winnow  with 
tiie  natural  wind. 

Fay,  V.  to  work  by  witching,  as 
in  prophesving  to  the  mariner  a 
fair  wmd  for  ms  voyage. 

Faytors,  s. pL  vagabonds;  gip- 
sies. 

Feal,  or  Feeal,  v.  to  conceal. 
*  Feeal  your  een,'  as  the  boys  say 

'  at  play,  when  the  eyes  are  to  m 
covered  with  the  hands.  See 
Felt, 

Fear-flokle,  adj.  'A  great /car- 
Jickle  horse,'  one  of  rampant 
propensities;  a  dangerous  beast. 

Fear-nowt,  a  lawless  individual. 
A  courageous  person. 

Fearsome,  adj.  frightful  'A 
fearsome  soort  of  a  body,'  one  of 
rough  demeanour. 

Feat,  adj.  in  proper  order ;  befit- 
ting. See  under  i^eeo^,  as  sound- 
ing similar. 

Featest,  adj.  superl.  the  neatest. 

Feather-£Bdlen,  adj.  crest-fallen; 
xmplumed;  dispirited. 

Feather-fell'd,  adj.  implying  an 
extremity  of  bodily  debility,  so 
that,  as  the  saying  is,  he  mi^ht 
be  fell'd  or  knocked  down  with 
a  feather. 

Feather  fewL  'We  saw  all 
maks  o*  feather  fewly  all  kinds 
of  birds,  a  collection  of  feathered 
creatures. 

Feather-fewL    See  Fever-fue. 

Featherments.    See  Fandangs. 

Feather-peeated,  adj.  thought- 
less; frivolous. 

Feather  -  white,  adj.  *  All's 
feaiher'white  at  sea,'  said  of  the 
sur&tce  foaming  with  the  gale. 

Feative,  adj.  proportionately 
beautiful. 

Featly,  adv.  '  It  was  all  deean 
varry /ecrf/y,'  done  very  suitably. 
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Featsome,  adj.  seemly  or  be- 
coming.    See  FeecUaoTM   as  of 

QiTnilar  sound. 

Febmary  fill-dike,  and  Harob 
xnuck't  out.  A  weather  ex- 
pression; Februaiy  being  rainy, 
so  as  to  fill  the  ditches,  while 
breezy  March  dries  up  the  moist- 
ure and  the  miry  roads. 

Feok,  the  chief  portion.  'He 
did  f  feck  o*  t'  wark,*  the  main 
part  of  the  business.  *  There's 
a  rare  feck  on't/  an  abundant 
quantity. 

Feoklew,  adj.  deficient;  without 
ability.  'A  fecklesa  creature.' 
'  It's  fecklesa  wark,'  it  is  profit- 
less work. 

Feokles.    See  Famtides. 

Feeace,  face.  ^  I  bad  n't  Sifeeace 
but  t'  feeace  I  leuk'd  wi,'  I  had 
no  fEwe  but  my  own, — ^that  is,  no 
body's  countenance  to  aid  me 
in  my  endeayours. 

Feeak,  v.  to  fetch.  ^Feeak  't 
out,'  seek  after  it;  unwrap  or 
xmrayel  it. 

Feeak*d,  pp.  stolen;  conveyed 
away. 

Feeakfl,  a.  pi.  the  folds  of  draped 
linen. 

Feeal,  fooL     See  Fadly  and  the 

words  to  which  it  is  a  prefix. 
Feeal.     See  Fecd^  to  hide. 

Feeal*8  haliday.  See  April 
gowk, 

Feeat,  v.  to  foot  'We  bad  to 
feeat  it,'  to  walk  the  distance. 
See  Feat,  as  sounding  similar. 

Feeat-fiuit,  pp.  stuck  in  the  mud ; 

imprisoned. 
Feeat  fooaks,  or  Feeat  gangers, 

s.  pi.  foot-passengers. 

Feeat-hod,  foot-hold.  '  There  is 
n't  a  vast  o'  feeaUhod^  there  is 
no  great  amount  of  firmness  or 
security  in  the  matter. 


Feeat  -  pooakB,  s.  pL  socks  or 

legless  stockings. 
Feeatsair,  adj.  footsore. 
Feeatsome,  adj.  nimble-footed. 
Fefted,    pt    t.  and  pp.  legally 

secured    with    a    maintenance. 

*  He  fefied  his  wife  on  so  much  a 
year.' 

Feftments,  s.  pL  endowments. 

Fee's  end.  *  A  fe^a  end  for  't ; ' 
the  saying,  « a  fig  for  it,'  as  to 
anything  of  little  value.  Our 
expression  places  the  degree  of 
estimation  lower  than  the  worth 
of  the  fig,  by  allusion  to  the  par- 
ticle or  stalk  at  the  end  of  it. 

Feitly.     See  Featly. 

Felf.     See  Felve. 

Fell,  adj.  flat -shaped.  'That 
shovel 's  ower  fell,*  i,  e,  not  con- 
cave enough. 

Fell,  the  skin  or  hide.  '  Flesh 
and  fell:  Wool-fells,  sheep- 
skins.    And  see  Fellmonger, 

Fell,  a  hill.     See  Fell-dope. 

Fell,  adj.  and  adv.  violent,  savage. 
*He  eats  his  meat  varry  fell,* 
eagerly;.  *  They're  quite  fell 
about  it,'  in  thorough  earnest. 

*  Xhoo's  mair  fell  for  thy  dinner 
than  life  for  a  race,'  more 
anxious  for  one  than  desirous  of 
the  other.  *  I  wasn't  i'/e«  order,' 
not  in  able  condition. 

Fell-bred,  adj.  of  a  vicious  kind. 
See  the  last  FelL 

Fell'd,  pp.  'FeWd  with  an  ail- 
ment,' prostrate  with  sickness. 

Fellmonger,  a  dealer  in  hides. 

Fellon,  the  tightness  and  sore- 
ness of  a  cow's  skin  from  cold. 
'  Cripple  fellon,*  the  lameness  in 
the  legs  of  cattle  from  fellon. 
Also  akind  of  eruptive  disorder 
in  children.  Fellon -^ess,  the 
grass  or  herb  boiled  with  other 
things  to  cure  ihe  fellon. 

Fellow-fond,  Man-oraz*d,  Han- 
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fond,  Man -keen,  adj.  love- 
smitten.     *A  fellow-fond  lass.' 

*  A  fdlow-fmid  fity  a  female  love- 
lit.  *  She  8  desperate  7wa»-Aeen,* 
very  fond  of  the  men. 

Fellow-fooaks,  s.  pi.  people  of 
corresponding  character;  com- 
panions. 

Fell-alope,  the  slope  of  a  hilL 

Felly,  V.  to  break  up  the  fallow 
ground,  to  plough  up  the  stubble 
before  sowing  the  crop. 

Felly.     See  Felve. 

Felt,  pp.  and  pt.  t.  hid.  'Gan 
an  git  felt,^  go  and  hide  yourself. 

•  They  felt  it/  hid  it     See  Feal. 
Felter*d,  pp.  entangled ;  stunned 

or  confused. 
Felto,   the  game  of  'Hide  and 
Seek.' 

Feltrics,  &  pL  knotty  enlarge- 
ments beneath  the  hair  and  hViti 
of  horses. 

Felve,  or  Felly,  one  of  the  curved 
pieces  which  go  to  make  up  the 
lim  of  a  carriage- wheel. 

Fern,  or  Femor,  adj.  effeminate. 

Femoral,  or  Femorous,  adj. 
slender.  *  Of  a  femoral  build,' 
said  of  a  delicate  person,  or  a 
slight-made  article. 

Fend,  effort.  *  A  good  fend  for  a 
living.'  '  Neea  mair  fend  than 
a  new  boom  bairn,'  no  more 
energy  than  a  babe. 

Fend  off,  v.  to  prevent  collision. 

Fendable,  adj.  of  active  habits ; 
provident.  *A  brave  fendable 
body  in  a  family,'  a  fEunous 
household  manager. 

Fender,  a  defender  in  all  senses. 
*Weel  fender* df*  strengthened  or 
fortified  by  argument. 

Fendheads,  s.  pL  points  of  con- 
tention. 

Fendible,  adj.  plausible ;  admit- 
ting of  defence.    See  Fendable, 


Fending  and  Proving,  arguing 

and  defending. 
Fonts  and  Fag-ends,  s.  pL  cloth 

remnants  in  varieties. 
Fere,  adj.  forthcoming.     See  the 

Foore  (2). 
Ferhinder.     See  Foorehinder. 
Femfreckles,     or  Femfeokles. 

See  Famtidee. 
Fest.     See  Fastening-penny, 
Fested,  pp.  fastened  or  engaged, 

as  a   person  legally  bound  to 

another. 

Fester,  a  source  of  complaint;  as  a 
festering  sore  is  a  cause  of  pain. 

*  It  'U  be  a  fester  for  'em,'  viz.  the 
loss  of  their  expected  legacy. 

Fetoh,  V.  to  painfully  draw  in 
the  breath.  Also  as  sb.  *  I  have 
a.  fetch  and  a  catch,'  a  stitch  in 
the  side. 

Fetch  np,  v.  'I  had  'em  all 
o'  fetching  up^*  I  had  the  bringing 
up  of  the  faoiily. 

Fettle,  or  Fittle,  v.  to  prepare  or 
adapt. 

Fettle,  condition  in  all  senses. 

*  In  good  fettle/  in  fine  order. 

*  In  bad  fettle,*  .  *  In  very  mid- 
dling fetthj'  only  in  a  moderate 
state  of  health.  A  horse  in  good 
condition  is  in  *  high/e«Ze.'  *  Out 
o'/ctt?e,' disordered. 

Fettle,  V.  to  furnish  or  supply. 

*  A  bravely  fettled  house.*  *  How 
are  you  fettrd  for  brass  ? '  have 
you  any  change?  *  Fettle  me 
that  an  ye  please,'  put  up  the 
order    in    tte    note   presented. 

*  Fettle  me  my  coat  a  bit,' 
mend  it.  *  JPettW  off,' polished 
or  finished.  *He  fettVd  him 
nicely,'  he  overcame  him  hy 
argument;  or,  knocked  him 
down  by  physical  force. 

Fettler,  a  fitter  or  accommodator 
.  in  all  senses.     *Now  that  is  a 

fettler y*  &  crowning  remark;  *a 

settler.' 
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Fetfling,  orFettlements,  appara- 
tus. *  They  borrowed  our  ftt- 
iling!  our  appliances  needful  for 
their  purpose. 

Fettlingy  shaping.  'I  see  neea 
signs  o'  fettlingy  no  preparations 
going  forward.  *  We're  just 
fettling  for  off,'  getting  ready  to 
go- 

Fever-few,  a  kind  of  tansy  used 
with  other  herbs  in  cattle  dis- 
orders. 

Fever^ere.  *The  third  day  of 
J^everjere,' of  February.  Whitby 
Abbey  Record  in  French,  anno 
1329.  Englished  in  the  style  of 
that  perio£ 

Few.  '  A  good/«(7,*  '  A  gay  feio,' 
or  *  A  nice/eie;,'  many,  or  rather 
the  medium  between  many  and 
few.  *  There  was  a  good  few  at 
church  this  morning,  *or  *  a  goodish 
few.*  *Apoorish/ei/;,*  a  scanty 
nimiber.  And  with  regard  to 
tiie  expression,  *  A  few  broth,'  we 
know  not  of  this  plural  term  being 
applied  in  the  same  way  to  any 
other  liquid. 

Fewness,  smallness  in  point  of 
numbers. 

Fey.     See  Fay. 

Fezzon,  or  Fezzon  on,  y.  to 
grapple,  as  a  dog  will  fasten  on 
to  another  with  his  teeth.  *  They 
fezzon'd  on  like  famished   dra- 

gons,'  hungry  monsters ;  said  of 
ghting  women. 

Fezzon,  or  Foizon,  food.  'It 
has  neea.  fezzon  in't,'  no  nourish- 
ment or  support. 

Fezzonless,  or  Fizzenless,  adj. 
innutritious ;  dry  or  insipid. 

Fioki  Y.  to  straggle  as  a  child  in 
the  cradle ;  to  fidget.  *  Deeant 
fick  thysel  ower't,'  do  not  agitato 
yourself.  'Yan's  bit  o'  time 
gets  fick'd  ower,'  one's  life  gets 
struggled  through.  Ficking, 
persevering. 

File.     See  Cow-file, 


File  oyer,  y.  to  smooth  with 
flattery ;  to  lull  suspicion. 

Filly-tails,  s.  pi.  the  fleecy  clouds 
like  locks  of  hair,  as  signs  of 
fine  weather. 

Fine-finger'd,  adj.  white-handed 
as  a  lady ;  fastidious. 

Finger-thnunm'd,  adj.  crumpled 
and  soiled  as  the  leayes  of  a 
book. 

Finks,  8.  pL  the  fatty  portions  of 
the  whale  after  the  extraction  of 
the  oil.  *Blubber-^nA:«.*  Mixed 
with  soil,  the  fields  around 
Whitby  in  the  days  of  the  Green- 
land fishery  bore  testimony  to 
its  efficacy  as  manure,  and  the 
atmosphere  to  its  fragrance.  We 
read,  that  in  the  9th  century, 
th^  skin  of  the  whale  was  cut 
into  long  strips  for  ship's  cord- 
age. 

Finn'd  [find],  v.  to  find. 

Fire-bote.    See  Bote. 

Fire-cods,  the  bellows,  s.  pi. 
*  Blast  it  up  wi'  t'  fire-cods,*  blow 
the  fire. 

Fire-eldin.    See  Eldhi. 

Fire-fiftng'd,  adj.  as  a  heated  pre- 
paration oTer-done  by  the  fire 
tastes  of  the  'fire-smatoh,'  the 
flavour  of  being  burnt  or  *  set  to 
the  bottom.'  *It's  fire-fang^d 
stuff,'  pun^nt  in  the  mouth 
as  aMent  spirits.  ALso  as  '  fiery- 
claw'd,'  or  violent  tempered. 

Fire-flaught,  the  live  coal  that 
bounces  out  of  the  fire.  'A 
regular  fire-flaught,*  one  of  a 
violent  disposition.  A  shooting 
meteor.  *He  ran  like  a  fire- 
flaught,*  flashed  along.  The 
shot  gleam  of  the  northern 
Hghte. 

Fire-fodder  (pron.  fother  [fodh- 
ur]),  fuel ;— food  for  the  fire. 

Fire-kink'd,  or  Fire-kessen,  pp. 

shrivelled  by  heat;  forge-twist€M)« 
by  the  founder's  nit. 
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Fire-porr,  or  Fire-pooat,  the 
poker.  *GKTe  Mm  the  fire- 
pooaiy  knock  him  down. 

Fire-scaup,  a  red-haired  person ; 
one  of  a  hot  temperament. 

Fire-smatcL  See/Yrc-/aw^e?(l). 

Fire-steead,  the  fire-place. 

Fishermaii's  CnstomB.  See  the 
account  of  these  in  the  Preface. 

Fiflh-kreel,  a  basket  with  one 
side  flat  for  fitting  to  the  car- 
rier's back,  against  which  it  is 
slung  by  the  brow-band.  A 
pad  across  the  loins  helps  to 
support  the  burthen. 

Fishing-gad,  a  fishing-rod. 

FiBliing-tawm,  the  apparatus  of 
line  and  rod. 

Fit,  a  season;  a  weather  term. 
'Adryftty'  'A  wet /«,' a  parched 
time;  a  rainy  one.  *A  sharp 
fit,*  *  A  cawd  fit  J*  a  severe  or  cold 
period.  *A  varry  stiff  fit,'  a 
hard  frost.  *  A  mucky  fit/  a  fall 
of  rain  or  snow. 

Fit,  adj.  ready.     '  Our  tea's  fiV 

Fit,  V.  to  supply.  *Hae  ye 
gitten  fiMen  yet  ? '  have  you  got 
what  you  wanted  ? 

Fitches,  s.  pi.  vetches.  '  As  full 
as  Afiichy'  distended;  a  reference 
to  the  particular  plumpness  of 
the  vetch-pod. 

Fittle.     See  Fettle  (1). 

Fizzling,  pres.  part,  itching ;  fid- 
geting. 

Fizzonless.     See  Fezzonless. 

Flacker,  v.  to  flutter.  '  I  never 
flicker  my  wings  ower  t'  edge  o' 
my  awn  nest,*  go  beyond  the 
bounds  of  my  own  circum- 
stances. 

Flackering,  a   throbbing.      'A 

flackering  at  heart,*  palpitation. 
Flags,  8.  pi.  flakes.    *  Snow-/a^«.* 
Flaid^  pp.  frightened. 
Flair-cmke.    See  Boh-hoggle, 


Flam,  flattery. 

Flam  up,  V.  to  cajole.  Flamm'dy 
cheated  by  plausible  represent- 
ations. 

Flammerers,  or  Flammers,  s.  pL 

^  sycophants;  wheedlers. 

Flan,  V.  to  expand  at  the  top; 

to  widen  upwards,  as  the  aides  of 

a  bowl  or  a  scuttle. 
Flang,  pt.  t,  did  fling.     'Iflang 

up  sair,'    I   vomited    severely. 

'  She^Zan^  out,'  she  rushed  out. 
Flappery,  the  minor  equipments 

of  dress.     *ffis  hat,  lus  gloves, 

his  stick,  and  all  the  rest  of  his 

flappery: 

Flat-8canp*d,  adj.  shallow-pated. 
Flatch,  or  Flattercap,  a  flatterer; 
a  wheedler. 

Flats.     See  Flaughts. 

Flanght,  or  Flet,  fuel.    See  Flet 

Flanghted,  pp.  skinned.  Said 
to  be  flayed  or  pealed  off ;  hence 
turves  are  called  flaughts,  as 
being  pared  from- the  ground. 

Flaughts,  8.  pi.  turves  for  the 
fire.  In  Whitby  Abbey  Rolls, 
'flaghts.* 

Flaumers,  s.  pL  exaggerators ; 
puflBng  vendors ;  flatterers. 

Flauming,  showy ;  vociferous. 
*A  flauming  set,*  who  make 
much  outcry  in  small  matters. 

Flaums.  'Troubled  wi*  heeat- 
flaums,*  feverish  flushes. 

Flaumy,  or  Flaupish,  a(y.  given 

to  the  practice  of  extravagant 

*  p!ra.i8e.     Vulgarly,  fine-dressed. 

Flaun,  (1)  a  custard  ;  (2)  a  pan- 
cake ;  though  the  latter  may  be 
queried. 

Flaup,  or  Flope,  flippancy  of 
speech.     *  All  wind  and  flaupJ 

FlaupisL     See  Flaumy. 

Flaupy,  adj.  'A  flaupy  body,' 
one  with  a  fawning  canting  ad- 
dress. 
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Havorsome,  ac^.  haying  a  flavor 

or  fragrance. 
Flawter.     See  Flowter. 
Hay,  V.  to  scare  away.    *  It's  fit 

to  flay  ought  wick,'  to  frighten 

anything  alive. 
Flay-baim,  or  Scare-baim,  an 

ngly  visage,  terrifying  to  chil- 
dren ;  a  mask. 
Flay-boggle,  or  Flay-boh,  Flay- 

crow,  w  Flair-cruke.    See  Boh- 

hoggU, 
Flaying,  a  fnght.      ^  I  gat  a  sair 

flaying^*  a  severe  fright. 
Flay  some,    adj.     hideous.      'A 

fl^aysmm     bais,'     a    formidable 

ammal. 
Fleak.     See  under  Fleeak. 
Flear*d,  pp.  levelled  or  floored. 
Fleck'd,  adj.  speckled ;   pied,  as 

cattle. 
Flecks,  s.  pi.  smaU  fleecy  clouds. 
Flee,  a  fly.     Flees,  flies. 

Flee,  V.  to  fly.    To  'Jiee  out  o* 

f  heead,'  to  become  excited  or 

insane. 
Flee-mooats,    Fleesmits,    Flee- 

Bxnitclies,  s.  pi.  the  fly-spots  on 

the  window-panes. 
Flee-smitten,  Flee-stmcken,  pp. 

fly  -  blown,     as    meat    in    hot 

weather. 
Fleeag'd,  adj.  infested  with  fleas. 

Fleeak,  v.  to  strip  to  the  skin. 

*  Fleeak'd  i*  bed,*  laid  naked. 
Fleeaking,  a  slight  covering  or 

thin  boarding. 
Fleeaking,  adj.  throwing  ofiF  one's 
clothing,  and  thtis  catching  cold. 

*  Fleeaking  in  bad  weather,'  going 
out  too  thinly  clad. 

Fleeaks,  s.  pi.  (1)  sections.  'A 
fleeak  of  fish,'  a  slice ;  (2)  slabs 
of  wood.  *  Lie  'em  on  r  fleeaks,' 
lay  theRL  on  tne  shelves.  Also 
(3)  widLor  hurdles  used  for  small 
gates  and  stop-gaps. 


Fleeang'd,  flayed  or  skin-stripped. 

Flee-be-sky,  a  flighty  or  highly 
imaginative  person.  A  scold  or 
one  whose  manner  is  soon  *  sky- 
high.'  *A  flowtersome  y?c€-6e- 
sky '  is  the  usual  expression. 

Fleece,  in  the  sense  of  bodily 
condition.  *  He's  shaken  a  bonny 
fleece  this  last  bad  bout,'  he  has 
lost  much  flesh  this  last  illness. 

Fleecery,  the  act  of  stripping; 

robbery.     *  They  meant  fleicery,' 

intended  fraud. 
Flee-flowers,  or  Leelows,  s.  pL 

butterflies. 
Fleeing,  flying. 
Fleeing-adL,  the  dragon-fly. 
Fleeing-boggle.    See  Bohrboggle. 
Fleeing  eeaj^la,  (1)  a  boy's  kite ; 

(2)  a  gaudily  dressed  female. 
Fleeing  wick,  swarming    alive. 

*  Fleeing  vnck  wi'  lops,'  i.  e.  with 


Fleer,  v.  to  mock  or  make  mouths 
at    See  Flyre. 

Fleet  o'  eeat,  quick  at  walk- 
ing. 

Flesh-fallen,  adj.  bodily  pined. 

Flesh-flee,  the  *  blue-bottle,'  that 
breeds  maggots  in  the  meat. 

Flesh  faneraL  See  Funerals,  in 
the  Preface. 

Flesh  meeat,  animal  food. 

Fleshrent,  adj.  sprained,  as  a 
limb. 

Fleshwarks,  s.  pi.  external  pains. 

Flet,  or  Flanght,hot  coal  or  live 
embers.  *  I  see  nowther  fire 
nor  flety*  or  *  nowther  heat  nor 
leeght,'  neither  warmth  nor 
flame, — ^the  fire  has  gone  out. 

Flet,  a  flash  of  fire.  *  As  fleet  as 
flet,*  as  quick  as  lightning. 

Flicker  and  Flyre,  or  Flicker 
and  Oam,  v.  to  grimace ;  to 
laugh  at  or  deride. 
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Plig,  V.  to  fly.  Flig^d^  feathered, 
ready  to  fly.  Flig^d,  flown. 
Fligging,  flying. 

Pliglitmess,  frenzy. 

FHghty,     adj.    light  -  headed. 

« jp/tyA<y-bram'd.*     'As  flighty 

as  gunpowder.' 

Fligs,  8.  pi.  fledgelings  in  the 
nest,  as  preparing  to  fly.  *  Are 
they  flig$  or  gorps  ?  *  are  they 
featiiered  nestlings,  or  only 
naked  from  the  shell. 

Flinch*d,  pp.  shrunk.  'He's 
flincMd  iv  lus  flesh.' 

Fling,  inclination.  'Yan's  awn 
flingy*  one's  own  way. 

Fling  o'  maw,  a  covering  of 
snow ;  a  sudden  fall  of  snow. 

Flipe,  the  brim  of  the  hat. 
*  Touch  joMX  flipey  make  a  how. 

Flirtigigs,  a  thoughtless  young 

female. 
Flisk,  V.    (1)  to  squirt  liquids; 

(2)  to  leap.  FlisJ^d,  spouted  out, 

as  a  fluid. 
Flisk,  or  Water-fliflk,  a  syringe 

or  squirt. 
Flisk,  (1)  a  fillip  with  the  finger. 

'Afliakoni^ieiBLce.'  (2)  A  dance 

or  romp. 

Flisking,  pres.  part,  as  a  person 
gliding  from  place  to  place* 

Flit,  a  household  removaL  'A 
moonlight  flitj*  a  decampment 
by  night  to  cheat  the  landlord. 

'Friday /fi<, 
Short  sit' 

See  Unlucky  days. 

Flit,  V.  to  depart ;  to  die. 

Flite,  V.  to  scold.  '  They  flited 
and  flew  at  te'an  t'  other  like  a 
couple  o'  dragons,'  i.  e.  attacked 
each  other  like  wild  beasts. 

FUte,  a  brawL 

Filter,  a  brawler. 

Flithen,  s.  pi.  limpets.  Oval  uni- 


valves adhering  by  suction  to  our 
rocks.  *  He  sticks  like  a  flither^^ 
he  clings  very  close.  ^  FlitT^tT" 
scar.'    Bee  Cuvvin-9car. 

Fliting,  or  Flytingbont,  a  scold- 
ing scene. 

Flitted,  Flitten,  pp.  gone  or 
fled. 

Flob,  inflation  of  speech.  'It's 
aU  ylo6,'  i.  e.  not  solid.  *  FhhVd 
up,'  distended.  'Not  fat  but 
flobVd  up '  or  ^flohby,'  dropsical. 

Flockmen,  s.  pL  wool-dealers. 

Flope.     See  Flaup. 

Flos  -  docken.  See  Flowater- 
docken. 

Flos-seeaves,  cottpn-grass. 

Flonr-meat,  bread  food ;  pastry. 

Flonted,  pp.  buffeted ;  scolded. 

Flow'd  on,  or  Flown  on,  pp. 
*  They  got  flowed  on,'  they  were 
surrounded  on  the  rocks  by  the 
rising  tide. 

Flowster,  or  Fluster,  v.  to 
flourish  or  flutter  in  showy 
colours. 

Flowtter-docken,  Fairy-flngers, 
Floss  -  docken,  Foz-do&eny 
Fox-flngers,  the  plant  Digitals 
purpurea^  or  foxglove. 

Flowter,  or  Flawter,  a  flurry  or 

state  of  alarm. 
Flowter'd,  pp.  affrighted. 
Flowtennent,    noisy   discourse ; 

confusion  of  all  sorts ;  frenzy. 
Flowtenome,  adj.  quarrelsome. 
Flnbb'd.     'It  fiuWd  and  blob- 

ber'dj'as  the  yeast,  when  put  into 

the  flour  for  the  dough,  causes 

the  latter  to  swell  up  and  bubble. 
Fluff,  a  feather.    Flufd  up,  high 

flown,  plumed  or  elated.  Fluffy^ 

downy. 

Flnke,  a  guess ;  as  for  instance,, 
at  the  weight  of  a  pig.  *  Whaf  s 
^e  fluke  V 

Flnkes,  s.  pL  worms  resembling 
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flat  fish  or  flounders  found  in 
the  livers  of  diseased  sheep. 
Their  eyes  are  prominent,  and 
are  stated  to  be  set  in  a  cartila- 
ginous ring. 

Fluky,  or  Fluked,  adj.  worm- 
eaten  or  furrowed  wi&  flukes. 
See  above. 

Flnmpy,  adj.  short  in  person. 

Flnsh-cake,  the  piece  of  dough 
which  the  housewife  puts  into 
her  oven,  to  ascertain  its  heat 
before  she  ventures  the  rest  of 
her  pastry. 

Flnshy,  adj.  red-faced ;  inflamed. 

Fluster.  See  Flowster,  Fluster- 
ment. 

Flustered,  pp.  reddened  or  irri- 
tated. '  Beeath  flustered  and 
scauder'd/  both  inflamed  and 
blistered ;  said  of  the  feet. 

Flusterment,  or  Fluster,  (1)  a 
flush  of  heat  upon  the  skin;  a 
slight  eruption.  (2)  A  state  of 
excitement.  (3)  A  pufi^g  ad- 
vertisement. 

Flyre,  v.  to  laugh.  To  *  flicker 
and  flyre  ^  is  tibe  usual  expres- 
sion. 

Flytmg.     See  FlUing. 

Fodder,  or  Fother,  the  winter 
food  in  store  for  the  cattle. 
*  Foddered  up,'  fed  and  bedded, 
as  the  stalled  animals.  Fodder- 
ing,  feeding  the  live  stock. 

Fog^,  the  second  grass  of  the 
meadow  after  the  hay-crop  is 
removed. 

Fog^g^ge,  pasturage  in  the  fog- 
field.    See  Fog, 

Fog-sick,  disordered  with  eating 
the  fresh  fog-grass.    See  Fog. 

Foist,  the  mildew'd  scent  of  a 
cellar. 

Foisted,  or  Feisty,  adj.  musty, 
as  a  mouldy  cask.  *  Aafoisty  as 
an  old  York  church.* 

Foizon.     See  Fezxon  (2). 


FoUow'd  on,  pp.  carried  forward 
in  one  course.  'We're  desper- 
ately follov/d  on  wi'  wark,'  har- 
assed with  business. 

Fond,  adj.  foolish.  ^  AafondjA 
a  horn,'  easily  duped,  as  the  horn 
sounds  to  the  will  of  every  one 
that  blows  it.  *  As  fond  as  a 
bezom,' — the  south-country  *as 
silly  as  a  broom.' 

Fonder.  ^Fonder  and  fonder' 
more  absurd  than  ever.  Fondest^ 
the  greatest  fool  of  the  lot. 

Fondheeaded.     '  A  fandlieeaded 

trick,'  an  absurd  deed. 
Fond  Hoit  I  foolish  fool,  or  fool 

twice  told. 
Fondies.     See  Fondy. 

Fondish,  or  Faddish,  adj.  shallow 
in  point  of  intellect.    Whimsical. 

Fondly,  adv.  foolishly ;  absurdly. 

Fondness,  mental  weakness ; 
frivolity;  fun. 

Fond-plnfe,  the  plough  mum- 
mings  at  Christmas.  See  Chriet- 
mas  cvstoTM  in  the  Preface. 

Fondsome,  adj.  loving.   ^  A  fond- 
some  bairn,'  an  affectionate  child. 
Fond  talk,  nonsensical  discourse. 

Fondy,  a  silly  person.  *  A  pack 
o'  fondies.^ 

Fooak,  people.     *  An  odd  kin  o' 

fooaic*  a  queer  set. 
Fooakreeght,  public  right. 

Fooaks,  8.  pL  •  They'll  be  quite 
fooaksy*  intimates  or  companions. 

Fooaksteead,  an  appointed  place 
or  piece  of  ground  where  the 
people  assemble. 

Fooal,  a  foal.  When  a  mare 
foals,  it  is  usual  to  hang  up  the 
placenta  on  a  near  thorn-tree,  for 
luck  to  the  young  animal ;  and 
in  ancient  times,  to  propitiate  the 
protection  of  the  gods. 

Fooal-feeat,  the  plant  coUWoot. 

Fooaz,  y.  to  shear  or  level  the 
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ends  of  the  wool  on  the  sheep's 
back.    See  Foosmu 

FooTce,  force.  'There  was  a 
foorce  o'  folks,'  great  numbers 
were  present. 

Foore,  or  Fore.  'They  hae 
non^ht  to  t'  /oorey^  they  have 
nothing  provided  beforehand. 
Also,  *  Are  they  all  to  ^/ooreV 
are  all  the  things  forthoomine  P 
*l8  she  te  t'  foore  yet?*  still 
living,  or  able  to  stir  about. 

Foore-anenat,  or  Foore-anent, 
adv.  hg:ht  opposite,  as  buildings 
at  the  sides  of  a  street 

Foore-body,  the  belly. 

Foore-elden,  s.  pi.  progenitors. 
*They  cam  o'  quality  foore- 
eldersy*  they  are  descended  from 
people  of  position. 

Foore-end,  the  front ;  the  begin- 
ning. *The  foore-end  of  the 
year.' 

Foore-feeat,  the  instep  or  front 
of  the  foot. 

Foore-fonghten,  pp.  *  I  was  sair 
/oore-foughten  in  %'  I  was  very 
much  opposed  in  it. 

Foore-frame.     See  Bnif  (1). 

Foore-front,  (1)  the  face  of  the 
building.  (2)  The  human  coun- 
tenance. 

Fooregang,  or  Fooregan,  v.  to 

surpass  or  precede.  *  He'll  foore- 
gan  thee,'  he  will  eclipse  you. 
Fooreganging,  foregoing;  out- 
stripping. 

Fooregangen,  s.  pi.  leaders  or 
chief  men.  Also  old  documents, 
as  precedents  for  recent  decisions. 

Fooreg^raith,  v.  to  prepare  before- 
hand. Fooregraithingf  appliances 
provided  in  anticipation. 

Fooregrated,  forestalled,  as  by 
the  occurrence  of  some  interven- 
ing obstacle.     Old  local  print. 

Fooreheeded,  pp.  considered 
beibiehand. 


Foorehinder,  or  Forhinder,  v. 
*  There  was  nought  to  forhinder 
'em,'  nothing  to  prevent  or  ob- 
struct them. 

FoorekesaeiL,  pp.  previously  ar- 
ranged. 

Foorekesty  forethought ;  pre- 
meditation. 

Foorelaid,  pp.  planned  before- 
hand. 

Fooreleader,  chief  captain. 

Foorelenk,  v.  to  'look  before 
you  leap.' 

Fooremost.  '  They're  carrying 
him  feet  fooremoBt,*  that  is,  to 
the  grave. 

Fooreminded,  pp.  predetermined. 
Foorenail'd.     '  That  brass  is  all 

faorenaird,'  said  of  a  sum  set 

apart  to  pay  off  a  debt. 

Fooreneean,  forenoon. 

Foore-paart,  the  front;  the  be- 
ginning. 

Foore-pa»t.  'Thoo's  talking  o' 
things  o'  t'  aud  foore-past,'  of 
past  periods  long  gone  by. 

Fooreseeghted,  pp.  foreseen  or 
anticipated. 

Foorestart.  '  They  gat  t'  foore- 
start  on  us,'  some  distance  ahead. 

Foorestep,  the  precedence.  Also 
as  a  verb,  to  go  before. 

Foorethowt,  pt  t.  foresaw. 
*  There  was  nought  foorethotutm 
about/  no  preparation  was  made 
for  the  affair. 

Foore-nrgedy  pp.  advocated  be- 
forehand. 
FoorewakkGn*d|  pp.  aroused  or 

forewarned. 
Foorewent.    *Theyfooreioeni  us,' 
they  set  out  on  the  journey  be- 
fore us. 
Footfalling,  at,  at  the  point  of 
.  childbirth.    '  Juet  a.t  footfalling.* 
Footing,    or   Foot-ale,   a  feast 
given  to  comrades  when  a  new 
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employment  is  entered  upon. 

Foozen,  materials  or  amount  of 
profit.  The  quantity  of  wool 
obtained  when  the  sheep  are 
shorn. 

For-by,  prep,  besides.. 

For-than,  conj.  because. 

Fore.     See  under  Foore. 

Forkin  Robin.      See  Tmtchhelh 

Forrat,  adv.  onward;  lit.  for- 
ward. 

Forth-hngg^*d,  pp.  brought  out; 
conveyed  aWay. 

Forwoden,  pp.  infested  or  over- 
run. *  They're  lost  an  forwoden 
Tl  muck/  they  are  dirty  and  dis- 
orderly in  the  extr^e.  See 
Woden, 

7o8fl,  a  waterfall 

Fotherly.     See  FurtJierly, 

Fong^hten,  pp.  contested. 

FouL     See  Great  foul. 

Foul,  V.  to  defile  or  soil ;  to  de- 
fame. 'It's  an  iU  cruke  that 
fouls  its  awn  nest/  an  evil  bird 
that  vilifies  its  own  home.  Fouled, 
as  the  working  of  a  rope  is  im- 
peded on  ship-board  when  en- 
tangled. 

Foul-fed,  adj.  improperly  dieted  ; 
hence,  in  bad  bodily  condition. 

Foul  -  flnger'd,  adj.  thievish ; 
*  every  finger  a  fish-hook.' 

Foumart,  or  Fonlmart,  the  pole- 
cat.   Mv^la  putidua. 

FoTlinarty,  adj.  foetid;  disreput- 
able. 

Fonr-neuk'd,  adj.  square  or  four- 
cornered. 
Font,  a  fool. 

Fonted,  or  Font-edged,  adj.  as 
when  the  carpet-border  is  tram- 
pled and  frayed  in  its  texture ; 
notched  or  zigzagged  as  the  hem 
of  a  frill;  faulty. 

Fonterieh,  or  Fonty,  misfitted, 


as  a  garment  out  of  proportion. 

Fox,  V.  to  surpass  in  cleverness 
or  calculation.  *They  fairly 
foixfd  the  lawyer.' 

Fox-fingers,  or  Fox-dockens. 
See  Flowster-dockeM. 

Foy,  a  reward  given  to  an  intelli- 
gencer, one,  for  instance,  who 
brings  you  tiie  first  news  of  your 
ship^  arrival.  Also,  'feast- 
money,'  with  which  an  appren- 
tice treats  his  companions  when 
he  begins  his  employment. 

Fra,  prep.  from.  Fra  by;  see 
Frehby, 

Fn^,  V.  to  cram  or  closely  fur- 
nish.    *  A  fuHfrag^d  house.' 

Fragging,  furniture  and  similar 
needfuls. 

Framation,  the  endeavour  to  fit 
oneself  for  some  pursuit.  *  I  gat 
it  hj  framation^*  with  aiming  at 
it  by  degrees. 

Frame,  v.  to  set  about.  'She 
frames  at  eating  a  bit,*  makes 
the  effort.  *  He  frames  badlv  at 
wark,'  does  not  adapt  himself  to 
his  calling.  Also,  *  If  s  framing 
for  wet,'  setting  in  for  rain. 

Frampiflh,  Frapplsh,  or  Frapsy, 
adj.  fractious;  quarrelsome. 

Frample,  v.  to  paw  on  the 
ground,  as  a  horse  when  kept 
standing  in  one  place. 

FrappishjOrFrapsy.  See /Vamp- 
ish. 

Fratch,  a  disagreement.  *  Fratchr 
ing  oily  scolding  as  usual.  'A 
fratchy  body.' 

Franndge,  [fraunj]  a  ramble.  '  A 
rare  fraundge^  a  capital  'turn- 
out.'   Fraundging,  prowling. 

Fraze,  pt.  t.  did  freeze. 

Frebby,  Frae  by,  or  From  by, 
prep,  distinct  from  or  in  compari- 
son with.  *  This  is  good  frehhy 
that.' 

Freckles.    See  Famticles. 
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Treeaxn,  or  Beeam,  y.  to  scream. 
Free-banks.     See  BavJcs. 
Frein,  v.  to  ask,  inquire   after. 

•  Wheea  did  thoo  frein  tae  ? '  of 
whom  did  you  ask  the  question  ? 

*  She  niwer  freirCd  for  f  spot,' 
never  enquired  for  the  place. 

Trem,  Fremd,  or  Fremmit,  adj. 
unknown ;  not  intimate.  '  The 
one  was  a  near  neighbour,  the 
other  only  a  frem  body.'  *  A 
fremd  spot,'  a  foreign  or  out 
of  the  way  locality.  *  Fremd 
fooaks '  or  *  Frems,  strangers  or 
people  from  a  distance. 

Fremsomey  adj.  unsocial;  un- 
familiar. 

Freahy  the  swelling  of  a  river  as 
the  drainer  of  tiie  adjoining 
country.  *  A  run  of  fre$h,^  the 
rapidity  of  the  stream  from  the 
additional  rainfall. 

Freshen  up,  v.  to  revive  in  all 
senses.  *The  wind  freshenSy 
increases. 

Freshwood,  the  threshold. 

FretteiL,  pp.  (1)  decayed  into 
holes,  as  old  cLol^ ;  (2)  spotted  or 
speckled. 

Frev,  or  Fra,  prep.  from. 

Friday.     See  Unlucky  days. 

Fridg'd,  pp.  excoriated,  as  the 

feet  with  hard  shoes. 
Friendsome,  adj.  friendly. 

Fright-like,  adj.  as  a  person  oddly 
drossed;  ugly-visaged. 

Fritterments,  s.  pi.  filings  or 
particles;  fragments. 

Free.     See  Frmo. 

From  by.     See  Frehhy, 

Frontstead,  a  front  site  in  the 

line  of  a  street. 
Frost-harr,  Frost-hag,  or  Frost- 

Btife,  frost-mist;  hoar-frost. 
Frow,  or  Free,  woman ;  wife. 
Frowzy.     See  Frucsome. 


Fmesome,  or  YnxwEj^  adj.  sour- 
ooimtenanced ;  BCowUng. 

Fmggam,  a  baker's  mop  for 
cleaning  the  oven.    An  old  hag. 

Fnimity,  or  {rarely)  Furmity, 
part  of  the  Christmas  eve  sup- 
per, wheat  porridge  sweetened 
and  spiced.  *  Frurnity  night,' 
Chrisfanas  eve,  and  New  Year's 
eve.  See  Chriatmaa  ctuioms  in 
the  Preface. 

Frumpish,  adj.  contemptuous. 

Fabsey,  adj.  inclined  to  corpu- 
lence. 

Fndgeon,  adj.  thick  and  wheezy. 
*  A  little  fudgeon  fellow.' 

Faff,  V.  to  puif,  as  a  breeze  does. 
See  Faff. 

Fnffy,  adj.  light,  soft,  and  fraught 
with  dust,  like  a  fuzzball. 

Full  nor  Fasting.  'Content 
nowthir  wi'  full  nor  fasting ,'  dis- 
satisfied with  much  and  with 
little,  or  under  aU  circumstances. 

Full  sair,  adv.  severely.  '  They 
fret  for  }mxi  full  sairJ 

Full  soon,  adv.  before  the  usual 
time.  *  They  are  ripe  this  year 
full  soon,' 

Fullock,  force.  'It  came  with 
a  great  fullock,*  said  of  a  pro^ 
jected  missile.  Also  as  a  verb ; 
to  fire  a  marble,  for  instance, 
into  a  hole  from  the  hand  bv  a 
jerk  of  the  bent  thumb.  '  That 
was  well  fuUocJ^d,*    . 

Fulth,  the  fill  or  sufficiency. 

Fun,  or  Fund,  pp.  found. 

Funerals.     See  the  Preface. 

Furmity.     See  Frumify. 

Further-a-fleld,  to  go,  to  go  to  a 

greater  distance. 
Furtherly,  or  Fotherly,  adj.  said 
of  plants  that  are  forward  at  an 
eany  period.     See  Backerly, 

Fusome,  or  Fusom,  Tf eu-sum] 
ac|j.  handsome.    See  Vlewsome, 
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Ftutilugs  I  BOOT  fellow  I 
jFuzzookf  a  rough-haired  donkey. 

Fnzzock  -  hay,  ass  -  provender ; 
tiiistles  and  other  coarse  produce 
of  the  road-sides. 

Ftuzook-headed,  adj.  said  of  a 
person  with  rough  uncombed 
hair ;  also^  stupid. 

Gab,  Gabber,  or  Gabberment, 

gabble.  *  A  aahbering  lot,*  loqua- 
cious.    'A  heap  o'  gabberrnent,' 


'boi 


an  amount  of '  Bosh.' 
Gabriel  hoimdB,  the  flocks  of 
yelping  wild  geese  high  in  the 
air,  misdating  southward  in  the 
twilight  evenings  of  autumn, 
their  cry  beinff  more  audible 
than  the  assemblage  is  visible. 
As  the  foreboders  of  evil,  people 
close  their  ears  and  cover  their 
eyes  until  the  phalanx  has  passed 
over.  They  stand  connected 
with  the  Northman's  Legend  of 
the  8pectral  Hunt. 

Gaby,  or  Gawby,  a  dunce. 

Gad,  a  pike  with  a  prick  at  the 
end  for  goading  oxen — Whence, 
Gad' fly  or  Ooad-beCy  a  stinging- 
fly,  or  horse-fly.  Gad-whip,  a 
long  heavy  whip. 

Gad,  a  gossiper  with  his  '  gadding 
shoes  on,  as  he  'gads*  from 
place  to  place.  GcMers,  news- 
mongers. GaddingSf  gossiping 
visits. 

Gade,  or  Oeead,  pt.  t.  did  go; 

went;  departed. 
Gadge,  an  oddity. 

Ckidrooned,  pp.  embossed  as  the 
edge  of  a  silver  salver.  Old 
load  note. 

Gae  back.  *I  gae  hack  tae  't, 
and  was  blate  when  they  said 
seea,'  I  withdrew  from  it,  and 
felt  bashfdl  at  the  assertion. 

Gae  leukl  the  surly '  *o  and  see  V 
to  a  question  asked. 


Gaffer,  or  Gafl^  the  male  head  of 
the  house. 

Gain,  or  Gam,  woollen  yam  or 
worsted;  though  gain  is  made 
of  short  wool  and  is  coarser; 
while  worsted  is  made  of  long 
wool  and  is  finer.  Gain-winnles, 
the  old-fEishioned  machine  for 
winding  worsted,  a  circular- 
shaped  tissue  of  laths  round 
which  the  skein  is  fixed.  Pivoted 
on  an  upright  stem,  it  performs 
its  rotations  as  the  operator  winds 
thebaU. 

Gain,  adj.  near.    See  Ungain. 

Gain,  nearness.  '  I  gans  thruff  V 
fr»nce  for  a  bit  o*  ^ain,'  by  way 
of  shortening  the  distance. 

Gain-hand,  adj.  and  adv.  close  to 
the  place.  '  A  gain-hand  garth,' 
an  adjoining  enclosure.  *They 
never  look  gain-hand  me,'  never 
come  near  me. 

Gain  way,  the  convenient  road. 
*Thafs  a  gain  way  o*  doing 
things,'  a  ready  method  of  pro- 
ceedmg. 

Gainer,  or  Gainer  hand,  nearer 
in  comparison.  '  Gainett  way,' 
the  '  short  cut.' 

Gainless,  adj.  profitless. 
Gainly,  adv.  eligibly  situated. 
Gainful,  adj.  profitable. 
Gait,  manner  of  walking.      See 

under  the  first  Geeat, 
Gall-bmssen.     'My  mouth's  as 

bitter  as  if  I  was  gall-brussen,* 

from  biliousness, — as  if  the  gaU 

had  burst. 

Gallao-handed,  Gaulish-handed, 

or  Oawk-handedy  left-handed ; 

clumsy-fisted. 
GallowayB,  s.  pi.  ponies  from  ten 

to  twelve  or  fourteen  hands  high. 
Gallowses,  s.  pi.  men's  braces. 
Gally-bank.     See  Ramiel-bauk, 
Galoore,  abundance.     '  They  will 

now  get 
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*  Gold  gaJoore, 
And  ^yer  good  Btoore, 
theyll  soon  become  rich. 
0am,    V.  to  mock;   to  deceive. 

*  Nicely     gammed,'    thoroughly 
cheated. 

Oam,    a    game.      Gammish,    or 

OaTtisome,  frolicsome. 
Oammashers.     See  Leggings. 

Oammer,  an  old  woman;  the  mis- 
tress of  the  house. 

Oammer ,  v.  to  daudle  or  trifle ;  to 
gossip. 

OammeriBg^.     ^Gjing  gammer- 

inff  about/  sauntering  and  tat- 

thng  all  oyer. 
OammerstagSi  a  large  awkward 

female. 
Oaminle,    v.    to  gamble.      'Ill 

gamnUe  you  for  't/  toss  up,  lose 

or  win, 

Qanunld-xiLe-nabs,  the  card  game 
known  as  *  beggar  my  neighbour.' 
Oammyi  grandmother. 
Oan,  or  Gang,  v.  to  go ;  to  walk. 

•  Qan  thy  geeat,'  or  *  Gang  alang,* 

fo  your  ways.     Gam,  or  Gangsy 
e  goes. 

Oan,  course  or  direction.  *  He's 
geean  his  awn  gan,*  gone  his 
own  road ;  he  has  died  from  the 
effects  of  his  own  conduct. 

Oan-by,  or  Go-by,  a  slide  past. 
*It  was  A  varry  good  gan-hy,^  a 
fortunate  escape.  *  We  gav  *em 
the  gangly,'  we  shunned  tiiem, 
excused  ourselves. 

Oan  day.     See  Come  day, 

Oan -days,  or  Gang^-days,  s.  pL 
perambulation  days,  when  town 
or  palish  boundaries  are  tra- 
versed. 

Gang,  Gangs.  See  the  first  Gan, 
Gang,  road ;  and  used  here  with 
a  descriptive  prefix.  By-gang, 
Cr<m-gang,  Down -gang,  OuU 
gang,  Up-gang,  See  the  several 
terms. 


Gang-atween,  or  Gang-between, 

one    who    interposes.       *  That 

great     Gangbetween,*     the    one 

Christian  Mediator. 
Gangerilly  a  wandering  beggar. 

A  toad. 
Gangers,    or    Ganners,    goers. 

*  Gangers  and  comers,'  people  in 
and  out ;  visitors. 

Gangery.  '  All  her  grand  gang- 
ery,*  her  fine  dresses  in  which 
she  comes  forth. 

Oan^ing,  Gannin,  or  Gying, 
going.  'Be  you  ganging,'  pro- 
ceed on  your  way.  *  A  ganning 
fit,'  an  inclination  to  roam.  Also, 
'  what  kin  o'  gangings  on  hae  ye 
had  P '     *  A  bonny  gannin*  on,  a 

*  fine  to-do.'  *  Here's  desperate 
gyings  on,'  great  commotion. 

Gang-out.     See  OiUgang. 

Gangways,  s.  pi.  outlets. 

Gantrees,  the  wooden  frames  for 

beer-barrels. 
Gar,  Gare,  or  Tare,  bungry  op 

desirous.     *  I'm  gare  and  ready.' 

*  m  say  gar  gar  for  it,'  i.  e. 
ready,  ready  !  expressive  of 
anxiety  for  its  obtainment 

Gar,  V.  to  occasion.  *T'  caud 
wind  gars  'em  stang,'  makes 
them  ^oot,  said  of  acmng  teeth. 

Garb  out,  v.  to  dress  for  display. 
'Desperately  garh*d  out,'  out- 
rageously fina 

GarfltSy  the  inmeats,  &c.,  of  poul- 
try. *Geease  garJUs,*  those  of 
the  goose.  *  A  garfit  pie,'  a  gib- 
let  pie. 

Garlands.  See  Funerals  in  the 
Preface. 

Garlands.  A  garland  or  hoop 
fluttering  with  ribbons,  was  the 
joyous  signal  at  the  mast-head  to 
denote  a  well-fished  ship  when 
our  whalers  returned  about 
August  from  the  Greenland 
fishery. 

Garlvat,  the  vessel  in  which  the 
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beer  is  put  to  ferment.  'It 
works  like  a  garlvai,*  said  of  any- 
thing gaseous,  as  a  bottle  of 
brisk  porter. 

OariL     See  Gain,  worsted. 

Oarsil,  thorns  or  brushwood  for 
making  dead  hedges,  and  for 
burning  with  turyes  in  hearth- 
fires. 

Ckirteiiy  V.  to  bandage  or  bind  up. 
Oarten*d,  bandaged. 

Oartens,  s.  pL  garters. 

Garth,  a  yard  near  a  building. 
A  small  green  enclosure.  *lt 
was  n't  a  field,  it  was  nobbut  a 
bit  of  a  garth.*  *  Church-grar^A,' 
Also,  a  court  or  alley  of  houses. 

*  Garth -figBy*  the  young  ones 
that  run  in  the  fold-yard. 

Garthing-gnmd,  the  ground  in 
small  allotments  as  appendages 
to  buildings. 

Cklt,  or  Gotten,  pp.  got  or  ob- 
tained.   Begotten. 
Gate,  Gait.     See  under  Geeat. 

Gandiments,  s.  pi.  jewels;  per- 
sonal decorations. 

Ganfen,  s.  pL  tea-cakes  of  the 
muffin  sort,  square,  and  stamped 
like  net- work  with  the  '  gaufer- 
ing-irons.' 

GanlislL  -  handed.  See  Gallao- 
handed, 

GaumeriL    See  Caumenl. 

Ga^y    or   Ganve,  y.  to  stare. 

*  They  gaup*d  and  gauifd  at  aU 
they  saw,'  gaped  with  wonder  as 
rustics  at  a  city  spectacle. 

Gauts,  or  Gotee.     See  Gooats, 

Gauve.     See  Gaup, 

Gauvey,  GanviBon,  Hanvison,  or 
Geeapsawmon  (gape-salmon), 
a  simpleton ;  one  in  amazement. 

Ganving,  pres.  part  staring  and 
awkward.  *A  great  gauving 
fellow.*  *  Gauving  time*  yawn- 
ing time,  between  twilight  and 
dark,  when  people  cannot  see  to 


work,  and  yet  it  is  too  soon  to 
light  the  candlea 
Gav,  pt.  i  gave.  '  He  gav  when 
she  said  seea,'  he  relented. 
*  When  f  sun  raise,  t'  roads  </av,' 
when  the  sun  rose,  the  roads 
thawed.  *She  gav  at  her  een,' 
she  wept  in  consequence. 

Gavlik,  or  Gave-like,  implying  a 
disposition  to  give  in.  'They 
saw  I  was  gavlik  te  gan,'  had  the 
wiUingness  to  proceed. 

Gawby.    See  Gaby. 

Gawk,  Geek,  Gowk,  or  Gowky, 
a  fool ;  a  person  uncultivated ;  a 
dupe. 

Gawk  -  handed.  See  CkUlac- 
handed. 

Gawkiflh,  or  Gawky,  clownish, 
awkward,  stupid. 

Gawm,  V.  to  understand.  'I 
gatom^d  him  weel,'  understood 
him  thoroughly.  *You  mun 
reeam  into  my  lug,  or  I  can't 
gavrni  ye,'  you  must  bawl  into  my 
ear  or  I  cannot  make  out  what 
you  say.  '  Gawm  ye,  think  ye  ? ' 
do  you  comprehend  me  P  Grose, 
who  notices  this  word  of  ours, 
observes,  that  from  thence,  we 
probably  have  our  'man  of 
gumption; '  the  feu^t  being,  rather, 
that^unn  and  gumption  are  from 
the  same  source,  viz.  A.S.  gyman^ 
to  pereeive. 

Gawmish,  adj.  rather  knowing, 

Gawmless,  adj.  witless. 

Gawts,  8.  pi.  boar-pigs. 

Gay,  adj.  and  adv.  '  Fm  quite 
gay,  thank  you,'  quite  well.  '  A 
gay  bit,'  a  large  piece  in  com- 
parison. '  A  gay  bit  sen,'  a  long 
while  ago.  And  as  a  further 
augmentative,  'It's  gay  and 
cawd,'  extremely  cold.  *  It  was 
dyed  a  gay  dark  black,'  intensely 
so. 

Gay-denty,  or  Gay -deft.  *A 
^ay  denty  mooming,'  genial  and 
inviting. 
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Ghiy-fiur,  good^  as  contrasted  with 

Uie  contrary. 
Qay-few,    many,     rather    than 

otherwise. 
Qay-like,  beaatifol  on  the  whole. 

See  Good-like. 
Oay-litUe,    or   Good-little,  the 

medium  between  much  and  little, 

or  rather  inclining  to  the  larger 

quantity. 
(Hy-seean,  adv.  very  soon;  early. 

'  I  was  here  gay  seean.' 
Qay-seear,  adv.  snre,  as  with  an 

increased  degree  of  certainty. 
Oayiflh.     *It's  a  gayish  step  te 

gan,'  or  it*s   ^gayish  and  far,' 

rather  a  long  way  to  go.    Also, 

reasonably    good;     'A    gayish 

sample.' 

Oayly,  adv.  famously.  'We're 
cdl  gayly*  all  well.  *  Getting  on 
prattv  gayly,*  prospering  m  a 
fair  degree. 

Gear,  or  Gearing,  materials; 
property  in  general.  *  How  are 
they  on  for  gear  9^  are  they 
wealthy?  The  appliances  of  a 
calling.  '  Fishermen's  gear,* 
jiets,  unes,  &c.  *  Coble  gear,'  the 
oars,  sails,  belonging  to  a  boat. 

Gear,  in  the  sense  of  some  special 
pursuit  adopted.  '  He  has  now 
taken  up  with  that  kind  oigeaty 
begun  to  follow  in  that  direction. 
Implving  also  condition.  *In 
gear;  in  right  trim.  *  Out  of 
gear,  out  of  order,  or  out  of 
tune. 

Gearinjr.  '  Our  mill  wants  gear- 
ing' fresh  machinery. 

Gearish,  adj.  *  He  died  gearish,' 
somewhat  rich. 

Geok.    See  Gawk,  Gowk. 

Gtook,  V.  to  sneer  or  deride. 

Gtocking,  pres.  part,  scorning; 
chuckling. 

Go^8T>  *4j-  choking  with  laugh- 
ter. 


GedB.     See  Girds. 

Gee,  V.  to  give. 

Geead.     See  Gade. 

Geeanui,  s.  pi.  the  gums. 

Geean,  pp.  gone. 

Geeap,  v,  to  gape.  Geeapi/, 
yawny;  sleepy.  Also  to  bawl 
or  talk  loudly.  *Dinnot  geeap 
an  yowp  seea,  like  a  ploughman 
on  a  moor.' 

Geease,  a  goose.  'A  rooast 
geease.* 

'  If  f  geeaae-hTeest  at  Michaelmas 

be  dour  and  dull 
"We  's  hev  a  sair  winter  te  If 
sure  an' tet' fall;' 

if  the  breast  of  the  roast  eoose 
when  held  up  to  the  light  snows 
dark  upon  the  whole  rather  than 
otherwise,  we  shall  have  a  severe 
winter  throughout;  if  mottled, 
variable ;  the  lighter  aspects  be- 
tokening snow,  the  darker,  frosts. 
The  general  transparency  of  the 
bone  denotes  an  open  winter,  the 
front  part  foretelling  the  state  of 
that  season  before  Christmas,  the 
inner  part  the  weather  after 
Christmas, 

Geease-gess,  goose-grass. 

Geease-heeaded,  adj . '  as  brainless 
as  a  goose.'  'A  geease-heeaded 
trick,'  a  stupid  one. 

Geeat,  or  Gait,  manner ;  mode  of 
behaviour  or  proceeding.  *It 
munnot  be  deean  that  geeat,* 
must  not  be  done  in  that  style. 
•Ganginff  a  downward  geeat,* 
going  uie  'broad  road'  of 
Scripture.  Qeeata,  habits.  *  Good 
geeats*  right  paths.  *  111  geeats,* 
evil  courses.  *  Queer  geeats* 
odd  ways.  Also  as  a  verb. 
'They'll  qeeat  it  for  thee,'  put 
you  into  tiie  way  of  doing  it. 

Geeat,  a  course,  street,  or  thorough- 
fare. 

Gtoeatage,  or  Gateage,  pastur- 
age for  cattle.    Also  the  charge 
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for  feeding)  at  so  much  a  head. 

Oeeated^a^j.  'Awkwoidgeeated,* 
as  a  clumsy  walker. 

Oeeating,  pres.  part.  '  Where's 
thoo  gying  geeating  tae  ? '  where 
are  you  going  to  ramble  ?  Also, 
feedmg  at  grass  as  a  cow.  *  Oow- 
geeatingBy^  or  *  Cow-geeatSy*  pas- 
ture-fields. 

Oeeatings,  s.  pL  single  com- 
sheaves  as  distinct  from  those 
that  are  bound  together;  sheayes 
set  apart  for  cattle-food. 

Oeeavel-end,  or  Oeeavel-point, 
the  gable  of  a  building. 

Ctoeavelook,  a  large  iron  crow- 
bar or  lever. 

Oeed.     See  Gaed, 

Geek.     See  Gawk, 

Oeen,  or  Gin  (a  hard),  pp.  given. 
Disposed.  *  Its  geen  te  wet,*  in- 
clined to  rain.  Also,  gifted  or 
talented. 

Geld,  tax  or  payment.  'Tak 
gdd  on  him  for  *t,'  make  him  re- 
compense you. 

Geld  cow,  a  cow  barren  at  the 
time  she  ought  to  be  with  calf. 

Gelt,  profit.  ^  There  *U  be  neea 
sets  o'  gelt  at  it,*  no  great  amount 
of  gain. 

Gelt  gimmer,  a  barren  ewe. 

Gen,  Gem,  or  Girn,  to  grin;  to 
repine.  Oenn'dj  grinned.  *  If  s 
a  thing  nut  to  be  genn*d  at,*  an 
offer  not  to  be  despised.  Oenningy 
grinning;  groamng. 

Gennot,  a  fretful  child.  *The 
groaning  fish,*  short,  with  a 
thick  head ;  which  when  landed 
and  dying,  emits  sundry  dull 
•  moans.  The  Scotch  call  it  the 
crooner  or  sroaner.  (A  local 
corruption  of  gurnard,) 

Gentle  and  Semple  (simple),  rich 
and  poor.  *What  I*m  saying, 
m  stand  by,  afoore  owther 
gentle  or  eempley'  maintain  before 
any  one,  without  distinction. 


Geometries.     See  Javmiatrees,  as 

so  pronounced. 
Gep,  V.  to  gape,  or  lay  in  wait 

for    news.       Qeppingy    prjdng; 

listening. 

Gem.     See  Gen, 

GeslinB,  or  Gosling,  young  geese. 
The  oval  blossoms  of  the  willow 
palm,  downy  and  yellow. 

Gess,  grass.  *A  flush  o'  geasy 
the  sudden  springing  of  the 
fields.  *  QeM  -  garth,  a  small 
grassed  enclosure.  *  G^csa-proud,* 
as  land  yielding  grass  in  imcom- 
mon  abundance.  *  G^wstw^r-land,' 
pasture  grounds. 

Get     See  Git. 

Gethersome,  adj.  socially  dis- 
posed. 'They're  nut  varry 
gethersomey*  not  easy  to  collect; 
said  of  scattered  sheep. 

Gether'd,  pp.  gathered.  ^Get 
thysel  gether'd  up  ageean,'  said 
to-  a  child  that  had  fallen. 
*Oether*d  up,'  recovered  from 
illness. 

Gotten,  pp.  got.  ^Getten  shot 
on,'  got  rid  of.  *  Oetten  speeach,' 
gained    access    for    a    hearing. 

*  Qetten  wit  on  *t,'  got  the  news 
or  report. 

Gewgow,  a  lip-lyre  or  Jew's-harp, 
said  to  be  a  corruption  of  jaw's 
harp.      A  nick-nack   or   trifle. 

*  Either  some  fond  gewgowy^  pur- 
suing some  foolish  scheme. 

Giant's  teeth.  See  Thunner-holts, 

Gib  (g  hard).      '  A  gib  stick/  a 

stick  that  is  bent-headed.     *A 

nutting  gihy*  a  nutting-hook. 
Gib  eat,  a  male  cat 
Gibligant  (g  hard).     Two  women 

on  one  horse,  are  said  to  ride 

gibligant, 

Gib-nooas'd,  hook-nosed. 
Gif,  or  Gin  (g  hard),  if. 
Giff-gaff,  random  talk. 
Giglet  (g  hard),  a  laughing  child. 
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OildBrto  {g  bard),  nooses  of  borse- 
hair  upon  linee  stretched  within 
a  hoop,  for  catching^  birds  on 
the  snow.  The  bread-bait  is  at- 
tempted throuffh  the  loops,  which 
entuigle  the  birds  bv  the  legs 
when  they  rise  up  to  ny. 

Olll  (y  hard),  a  narrow  glen  or 
dell,  with  rugged  banks  oftien 
wooded.  *  (WW-runnel,*  the  rivu- 
let coursing  along  the  delL 

Oillnp  (g  bard),  glutinous  oil  for 
greasing  sheep. 

Oilt,  a  spayed  sow.  GiltSy  sows 
that  have  not  had  pigs. 

Oim,  or  Oimmil  {g  hard),  a  nar- 
row passage  between  houses.  A 
drain  or  small  sewer. 

Oimlet  -  eyedf  squint  -  eyed  or 
*  swivel-eyed.' 

Oinuners,  or  Oimmer  hogs,  s.  pi. 
Youns  ewes  that  have  not  yet 
had  lambs.  '  Oimmer  lambs,' 
ewe  lambs  not  yet  weaned. 

Gin,  or  Oeen  {g  hard),  pp.  given 
or  disposed  to.  '  Sair  geen  tiv  a 
cough.'  Also,  imparted  as  a 
gift, 

'  A  geen  bite 

Is  seean  put  out  o'  sight,' 
said  of  the  contrast  between  a 
given  morsel  and  a  permanent 
provision. 

flijL     See  Gif. 

Gin  ageean,  given  again^  that  is, 
thawed,  as  ice.  'Ommost  gin 
ageean  about  it,'  almost  softened 
or  relented  on  the  subject 

Ginner,  adv.  rather.  *  I'd  ginner 
go  than  stay.*  *  I'll  hae't  ginner 
o'  t'  tweea,'  the  better  one,  or 
the  one  I  prefer  of  the  two. 

Gipping,  pres.  part.  'They're 
gipping  herrings,'  i.  e.  they  are 
taJong  out  the  gills,  &c, ;  when 
preparing  to  cure  them. 

Girdens.    See  OaHens,  and  Girds, 
Girder,  a  cooper. 


Girds,  or  Girdens,  hoops ;  band 
ages.    Boundaries. 

Gim.     See  Gen. 

Gisn,  V.  to  laugh  satirically. 

Gist  money,  the  payment  for  pas- 
turage of  cattle  that  are  agisted, 
or  fed  at  a  stipidated  price.  See 
Agistment  in  Halliwell. 

Git,  get,  breed,  offspring.  *  It's  of 
a  particular  git,*  breed.  Oitten, 
begotten.     Oits,  species. 

Gizzen,  the  gizzard. 

Gladsome,  adj.  joyful. 

Glafe,  adj.  glossy. 

Glawer,  v.  to  chatter.    To  talk 

endearingly, 
Glazzen,  v.  to  glaze  with  glass. 

Olazzenedf   glazed.     Local   MS., 

16oentury,  has  *Glasned.'  Olaz- 

zening,  glazing. 

Glazzener,  a  glazier. 

Glease,  or  Gleaze,  v.  to  glide 
past  *I  just  gleas'd  it,'  as  an 
object  is  nearly  hit  by  a  stone 
t]m>wn  at  it. 

Gleasing,  a  hot  pursuit ;  a  sweat. 
*  I've  had  a  aleasing  after  him.* 
To  *bide  a  bonny  gleasing,*  to 
bear  the  cost  of  a  lawsmt,  or 
that  of  a  failing  speculation. 

Gleead,  Gled,  or  Glead,  the  kite, 
a  ravenous  bird,  called  the  Glide, 
it  is  said,  from  its  smooth  motion 
through  the  air.  Cf.  A.S.  glida, 
a  kite;  glidany  to  glide.  *A 
pack  o*  young  gleeads,*  a  lot  of 
hearty  children  whose  appetites 
attest  their  health. 

Gleead,  adj.  agile.  'As  gleead 
as  a  willock/  a  small  quick 
diving  sea-bird. 

Gleeaves,  s.  pi.  gloves. 

Gleg,  or  Glent,  v.  to  cast  a  look ; 
to  glance.  *They  gan  peeping 
and  glegging  into  iwery  yan's 
neuk,'  prying  into  every  one's 
comer  or  concerns. 

Gleg,  adj.    perceptiously  ready. 
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'  Quite  gleg  at  it/  quick  at  oom- 
prehexKUng  it.  '  Oleg  at  walk- 
ing.' *  Gleg  at  eating/  sharp  on 
tliat  subject.  Gleg^  an  inquisi- 
tive person,  a  Paid  Pry. 

Olent     See  the  first  Gleg. 

Glenty  a  glimpse.     '  I  gat  a  glerd 

On  't.'    A  flash  of  light.    A  first 

thought. 

Glented,  pt.  t.  glanced.  'Oor 
coo  glented  an  started,  then  dang 
me  ower  wi*  f  milk  cann,  an 
rave  oot  at  f  deear  like  a  fire- 
flaught/  our  cow,  seeing  some- 
thing tiiat  frightened  her,  upset 
me  and  my  milk-pail,  and  tore 
out  at  the  door  like  a  fire-flash. 

Olib.  *  Varry  glib  iv  her  deeas,' 
smart  and  becoming  in  her  dress. 

Oliff.  '  I  gat  a  sair  gliff,*  a  severe 
fright  or  startle ;  a  scare. 

Olifty  a  hasty  glance;  a  mere 
glimpse. 

Olime.     See  GUjiJc. 

Olink,  Olisk,  or  Olime,  v.  to 

sparkle.  '  It  glMd  like  a  piece 
of  glass.' 

Olinted.     See  Glented. 

Glisk.     See  GUnk. 

Gliflsom,  adj.  lively;  gleeful. 

Glister,  v.  to  glisten. 

Gloaming,  twilight 

Glook,  an  oddity. 

Gloore,  v.  to  stare  with  wonder. 
To  *  gloore  wi'  beeath  een,'  with 
both  eyes ;  that  is,  to  the  full  ex- 
tent. Oloorer,  a  starer.  Qloor- 
ing,  looking  agape  or  amazed. 

Glop,  V.  *  He  glops  and  gauves,' 
he  stares  and  gapes  with  open 
mouth, 

Gloppers,  or  Gloorers,  spectacles; 
or  rather,  the  old  fashioned  ones 
witk  large  roimd  eyes,  set  in 
broad  horn  rims. 

Glopping,  staring,  astonished. 

Glor-fat      *  It's  all  glar-fat;  or 


'  all  of  a  glor  and  a  jelly,'  tremu- 
lous with  adiposity. 

Glonr,  glutinous  matter.  *  Give 
'em  a  8;ow}>en  o'  glouvy  a  handful 
of  mud ;  pelt  them. 

Glum,  adj.  sullen.  ^  As  glum  as 
a  thunder  cloud.' 

Glnmps,  sulks. 

Glnmpy,  adj.  sullen-tempered. 

Glut,  a  large  quarry-wedge  for 
splitting  stones. 

Gnar,  or  Knar,  the  knot  of  a 
tree;  a  knob  or  balL  A  small 
lump  in  the  flesh. 

Gnarl,  v.  to  gnaw.  *  GnarVd 
and  chaweU'd,'  cnawed  and 
frittered,  as  anything  mouse- 
eaten.  *A  gnarling  at  heart,' 
a  gnawing  sensation  internally. 

Gnash,  adj.  passionate.  'Oor 
aud  Tommy's  varry  gnash  when 
he  ails  ought,'  impatient  when 
unwelL  *  (?7WMA-gab,'  one  who 
speaks  harshly  of  other  people; 
or  who  gives  an  ill-tempered 
reply  to  a  question  asked. 

Gnipe,  v.  to  nibble.     See  Knep. 

Goad-bee,  or  Goad-fly.  See  the 
first  Qad. 

Go-by.     See  Gan-hy. 

Go-cab  ye!  or  Scab  light  o'  ye! 
imprecations,  said  to  mean,  *  You 
bebHster'd!' 

Gob,  the  mouth.  *  She  gae  goh^^ 
spoke  out ;  became  impertinent. 
*  Ooh  -  fight,'  an  interchange  of 
angry  words.    A  feat  at  eating. 

Gobbets.  'Eaten  in  ower  great 
gohhetSy*  in  too  large  mouthfuls. 

Gobbish,  adj.  talkative. 

Gobble,  V.  to  eat  greedily.  To 
grumble.  *  I  weeant  be  gohhltd 
at,'  I  will  not  have  your  impu- 
dence. 

Gobby,  adj.  inclined  to  babble, 
or  to  scold.    Wordy. 

Goblet  glass,  a  large  stalked 
diinking-glass. 
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Gobmeeat,  food.  <It  isn't  gob- 
meeat*  it  is  not  fit  to  be  eaten. 

Oobstick,  a  wooden  spoon  or 
other  implement  tor  conyeying 
food  to  the  month. 

Gobstring,  a  bridle.  'He  mun 
be  hodden  in  wi*  a  tight  gohatring^ 
held  in  by  strong  restraint. 

Oobvent,  utterance.     '  Good  gob- 
vent  ^^  freedom  of  speech. 
Gobwind,  an  eructation. 

God  send  Sunday.  See  Come 
day, 

God's  bidding^s.     See  Biddings, 

Oodbaim,  godchild. 

Godden.      *  I  give  you  godden, 

the  leave-takmg  *good  day.* 
God-fearing.  See  lUfeanng. 
Gods  harld !     God  forbid  ! 

Godspenny.  See  Fastening 
penny, 

Goldens,  the  charred  stems  of 
the  ling  or  broom  after  the  burn- 
ing of  the  moov. 

Goldspink,  the  bird  yellow-ham- 
mer. 

Gollins.     See  Gorps, 

Goloshes.     See  Leggings, 

Gommeril,  a  half  wit. 

Gooak,  Goak,  or  Goke,  the  core 
of  an  apple.  The  fleshy  sub- 
stance in  the  middle  of  a  sore. 
See  Sit/astf  Haygooak. 

Gooal,  a  gust  of  wind.  The 
wind  is  said  *  to  gooal^'  or  to  be  *a 
gooaling  draught,*  when  it  draws 
sharply  through  a  narrow  pas- 
sage. 

Gooats,  or  Gotes,  openings  or 
slopes  from  the  streets  to  the 
water  side.  Spelt  goutes  in  Cam- 
den. 

Good  few.  See  Few  and  Gay- 
few, 

Good-for-nowt,  a  worthless  per- 
son.    '  A  graceless  good-for-nowt* 


Good  Friday.     See  the  Preface. 

Good  -  like,  adj.  pretty ;  well  fa- 
voured. *  There's  many  a  good- 
like nowt,*  explained  by  *  All  is 
not  gold  tiiat  glitters.*  See  Gay- 
like, 

Good-little.     See  Gay  little, 

Goodman.     See  Deeam, 

Good  seeal  to  ye !  an  expression 
of  good  will  at  leave  taking,  on 
the  part  of  a  customer  to  a 
tradesman.  *  Good  day,  and  good 
seeal  to  ye,*  a  piece  of  manners 
antiquated  forty  years  ago.  See 
Seel  m  Ray's  Glossary. 

Good  soorty  a  great  many. 

Good  stoore,  in  an  extreme  degree. 

*They    rais'd    a    rumpus    good 

stoore,'  a  violent  comnjotion. 
Good  to  like.     *Tliey're  good  to 

like^  appearances  are  favourable. 
Good  waat !  the  old  exclamation 

*  Got  wot* 
Goodish   few,    rather    more    in 

number  than  ordinary.   See  Few, 
Goosegogs,  gooseberries. 

Gerps,  Gorpins,  Gollins,  or  Gnl- 
lins,  birds  just  hatched.  *As 
naked  as  a  gorpin,*  literal  nudity. 

Gorr,  jelly ;  slime.  *  Gorr-hlood,* 
clotted.     The  same  word  as  gore. 

Got  wit.     See  under  Geiten. 

Gotes.     See  Gooats, 

Gotherly,  adj.  affable.  '  A  heart- 
warm  gotherly  set.' 

Gonsty,  adj.  windy.  *A  gousty 
spot,'  said  of  a  ruined  bmlding 
where  the  wind  enters  at  aU 
points. 

Gowa  I  go  we,  or  let  us  be  going. 

Gowd,  gold.  '  Gowdie  wark,' 
gilding. 

Gowk,  or  Geek,  a  fooL  Also  the 
cuckoo,  who,  it  is  said,  has  not 
skill  enough  to  build  her  own 
nest,  but  drops  her  eggs  into 
that  of  other  birds,  *  As  scabbed 
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as  a  cuckoo,'  alluding  to  the  fact 
of  there  being  scurf  covering  the 
young  ones. 

Oowkspity  the  froth  worm ; 
formerly  said  to  be  a  young 
grasshopjper  produced  by  the 
saliya  of  the  Oowk  or  cuckoo. 
See  the  second  Brock, 

OowlandB,  s.  pi.  com  marigolds. 

*  As  yellow  as  a  gowland,*  jaun- 
diced 

Oowpen,  a  handful  'Double 
gowpmSt*  as  much  as  the  two 
open  hands  will  hold,  put  edge 
to  edge.  *They  gat  ^Id  by 
gowpens,'  soon  became  nch. 

Grace,  adyantage.  *  They  weeant 
get  a  vast  o'  grace  by 't/  no  great 
amount  of  profit. 

Oradely,  adv.  by  degrees;  step 
by  step.    Moderately. 

Orafi^  a  dug  trench.    A  grave. 

Chraith,  or  Graithing,  condition. 
*In  good  graith,'  stout  and 
healthy.  '  in  bad  graithing  for 
't,'  in  poor  order  for  the  imder- 
taking. 

Oraith'd,  pp.  equipped  or  pro- 
vided with  means.  'Bonnily 
graitKd*    handsomely    dressed 

*  Get  the  table  graithed,'  the  pro- 
visions set  out.  '  Don't  make  a 
graithing  for  my  coming/  do  not 
make  *  a  spread '  on  my  account. 

*  We're  graithing  for  off/  pre- 
paring to  go. 

Graithly,  adj.  tidily.  *Deean 
vary  graithlyy^  done  in  very  good 
order. 

Grand.     'Here's  a  grand  day/ 

very  fine  weather. 
Granbaim,  grandchild. 

Grandeeam,  Grannam,  or  Ghun- 

my,  grandmother. 

Gransir,  grandfather. 

Grass  widow,  a  mother  although 

never  married. 
Grat.     See  Greet 


Grease-horn,  a  flatterer;  a  person 
of  soft  speech.  Farmers  have  a 
cow's  horn  filled  with  grease 
slung  to  their  carts  for  greening 
the  axletrees. 

Great-fool,  huge.  '  A  great  fotd 
ox.'  *Yan  was  a  natty  Httle 
body,  but  f  other  was  a  great 
foul  weean,'  the  one  was  a  neat 
little  person,  the  other  a  large 
coarse  woman. 

Great  likly,  adv.  very  likely. 
'Ay,  ay,  great  Uhly,  great  likly,' 
the  assenting — ^yes,  yes. 

Greean,  or  Grooan,  v.  to  groan  or 
lament.  *  A  desperate,  ^frccan^r,' 
a  great  complainer. 

Oreeap,  v.  to  grope.  *  Cfreeapiiig,^ 
Also  to  grasp.  *  Of  a  greeaping 
turn,'  of  a  grasping  or  covetous 
disposition.     Oreeaper,  a  miser. 

Greeave,  a  grave.  •  Greeave- 
garth,'  the  burying-place ;  the 
churchyard. 

Greeave,  v.  to  pare  or  dig  up  the 
soil.     *  Greeav'd: 

Grceaving,  paring  the  sward. 
*  They're  ^rreeatnn^  turves,'  which 
are  sliced  from  the  ground. 
*Hae  ye  getten  your  turves 
arowenf*  cut  for  conveying 
home;  tiie  time  for  obtaining 
them  being  between  hay  time 
and  harvest.  Piled  up  so  as  to 
dry,  they  are  then  taken  to  the 
farm  and  formed  into  one  or  more 
lar&:e  stacks  near  the  house  for  a 
fiiel-supply. 

Greed,  avarice.  *The  devil  will 
grip  him  for  his  greed.*  *Frae 
sheer  greedy  from  thorough 
covetousness.  *  The  greed  of  get- 
ting,' the  desire  for  acquisition. 

Greed,  a  niggard. 

Grees,  stairs.  *  Up  g^rees.^  *  Grees- 
heeadf*  the  stair  head. 

Qreet,  v.  to  weep.  Gi^eetlng,  sor- 
rowing.    *  She  graty  she  wept. 

Grenking,  pres.  part,  croaking  or 
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Tepining.  *  Chenking  on/  con- 
tmuing  to  murmur. 

Orenks,  griefs ;  pains. 

Orenky,  adj.  '  I  feel  ^enky  all 
over/  indisposed  in  every  part. 
*A  ^ren/w  spot/  a  neighbour- 
hood of  hills,  that  makes  one 
pant  and  groan  in  traversing  it. 

Orewsome,  adj.  grim.  '  A  greto- 
some  and  carle/  a  sour  temper- 
ed old  creature.  *  Orewsome 
weather/  dull  and  cloudy.  Li 
the  sense  also  of  grievous  to  be 
borne. 

Griff,  a  narrow  valley;  a  rocky 
chasm. 

Onm,  a  ghost.  A  skeleton.  *  A 
ffrtm*$  head/  a  death's  head. 
Evidentlyapartof  *  Church-grnm/ 
a  term  we  nave  only  once  heard 
used  in  this  quarter,  though  that 
may  tend  to  countenance  the 
notion  of  its  former-day  currency, 
especially  as  it  stands  associated 
with  our  'Barguest.'  On  this 
point  we  learn,  that  in  certain 
countries,  a  custom  prevailed  with 
those  engaged  in  the  building  of 
a  church,  to  take  the  first  living 
creature  which  crossed  their 
path  on  a  day  approaching  its 
completion,  and  ouild  it  alive 
in  the  wall.  Thus  it  became 
the  haimting  inhabitant  of  the 
church,  and  it  was  the  office  of 
this  sprite  to  give  warning  of 
approaching  death.  Accordingly, 
dinerent  animal  forms  pertained 
to  the  several  hirke-grima  of  a 
district,  as  we  hear  of  Barguests 
in  the  shape  of  a  mastiff,  a  pig, 
a  dog,  a  calf.  Further,  as 
kindly  communicated  by  the 
Eev.  J,  0.  Atkinson,  author  of 
the  Cleveland  Glossary,  the 
Church  -  grim  at  times,  was 
visible  to  the  priest  while  offici- 
ating at  the  grafo,  and  to  no  one 
else.  The  priest  was  wont  to 
cast  his  eyes  towards  the  window 
of  the  church-tower  where  the 
apparition  sat,  and  he  could  then 


tell  by  the  creature's  aspect 
whether  the  departed  was  saved 
or  lost.    See  Barguests  Scriker, 

Orime,  soot.  *  As  black  as  grimes 
vile  in  all  senses.  '  A  smitch  o* 
grime j^  a  particle  of  smut. 

Orime,  v.  to  blacken  or  defame. 
'  Orimy  tongued,'  that  of  a  slan- 
derer. *They^re  beeath  grimed 
wi*  t*  seeam  stick,'  both  marked 
with  the  same  fault. 

Oriming,  or  Eiming,  a  slight 
tinging  with  colour.  *  A  griming 
o*  snow,*  a  light  fall. 

Orim-kested,  adj.  with  a  hideous 
cast  of  countenance. 

OrimBhee,  a  grim  old  woman. 

Orinudr,  a  grim  old  man. 

OrinBter,  a  grimacer.  A  fair 
spoken  smiler  on  all  occasions. 

Grip,  a  span.  *  A  grip  in  width.' 
Also  a  narrow  channel  or  ditch. 
*A  cow-^rtp,'  a  cattle-staU  or 
stable-gutter.  The  hollow  lines 
between  furrows  of  land. 

Grip,  a  grasp.  '  I  gat  a  grip  on 
*t.'  *  Give  us  a  grip  o'  your 
hand,'  let  us  be  friendly. 

Grip,  V.  to  clutch.  *  Grip  hod/ 
take  hold.  *  Tak  good  ^i-p-hod,* 
take  a  firm  grasp  of  it 

Grip,  or  Gripe,  a  dung-fork. 
Griping f  using  the  grip  in  fork- 
ing. 

Gripfol.     See  Gripple, 

GripM,  a  handful 

Grip-hod,  a  handle  for  grasping. 

Grip  o'  t'  gob.  '  He  has  a  rare 
grip  0*  f  gob,^  a  good  appliance 
of  the  jaws,  as  a  hearty  feeder. 
*  It's  had  a  whent  grip  o'  f  ^oh  * 
(looking  into  a  half-drained  juff), 
that  is,  a  lon^  draw  of  Ihe 
mouth ;  the  Hqmd  has  been  well 
partaken  of. 

Gripple,  or  Gripfol,  adj.  avari- 
cious. *As  gripple  as  sin,' 
Grippy^  inclined  to  cheat 
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Oiise,  swine. 

OriMnm.  '  What's  t'  grissum  on 
't  i' '  what  is  the  gross  amount  P 

Groat  '  It 's  like  hawf  a  scoore 
pennies  an*  a  groai^  I  aim/  it 
comes  to  fourteen  pence,  I  pre- 
sume. '  As  poor  as  a  <;rroa^/ an  in- 
timation of  comparative  poverty. 

Orob,  a  dwarf  j  a  mite. 

Orob,  V.  to  probe ;  to  dive  into 
the  pocket  for  change. 

Orobbing,  or  Grobbling,  adj. 
and  pres.  part,  painstaking  in 
trifling  things.     Probing. 

Grobble,  v.  *  They  only  grohhie 
at  it/  said  of  bunglers  in  a  matter. 

Orobbler,  an  inefficient  work- 
man. 

Orooan.     Bee  Greean, 

Oro8e,  [groaz]  to  amass  wealth. 
Oroser,  a  money  saver.  So  grocer 
is  short  for  the  old  engrosser, 

Oron,  Gron-like,  OrouBome,  or 
Grouty,  adj.  grim-looking; 
sidlen.  'As  grou  as  thunder.* 
*A  grouaome  time/  cloudy  or 
simlees  weather.  *A  grouty 
morning/  hazy.    See  Orewsorne, 

Oroat,  dregs.  ^As  sweet  as 
grout  J*  like  the  last  part  of  one*s 
tea  with  the  sugar  unstirred  at 
the  cup-bottom.  Grouts^  set- 
tlings m  a  liquid.  Orouty,  full 
of  sediment. 

Orowen.     See  Greeavbig, 

Grow-day.  *  A  grand  grow-day,' 
a  day  good  for  vegetation. 

Chrow-rain,  a  fructifying  shower. 

Growsome,  adj.  *A  growsome 
time/  or  *  Fine  grow-weather,^ 
favoui*able  for  the  crops. 

Gruff,  adj.  sullen  and  snappish. 

Gruff,  V.  to  snore ;  to  grunt. 

Gnunmle,  v.  to  grumble. 

Gnm,  Gmnd,  or  Gnmded, 
ground  to  powder.  '  Oor  ^rund- 
er/  our  corn-grinder  or  miller. 


Gmnd,  earth.    Cfrundage,  ground 

rent. 
Gnmd  -  sweeat     '  He*ll   tak   a 

grund-sweeat  about  it/  he  will 
sweat  himself  into  the  grave  or 
ground  with  anxiety. 

Gnmstan,  Gnmnlestan,  or  Gnm- 
deringsteean,  a  grindstone. 
*  T*  grunstan-crewk,^  the  bent 
handle  of  the  grindstone. 

Gruntle,  v.  to  groan  slightly ;  to 
mui-mur  like  a  sickly  cow. 

Guest  -  cattle,  those  gi^azing  in 
another  man's  pasture  at  so 
much  a  head.  Apparently  a  cor- 
ruption of  the  older  gist-cattle. 

Goider,  the  sinew  or  'leader  *  of  a 
limb. 

Guizard,  a  person  ridiculously 
dressed.  A  masker ;  a  pretender. 

Guizen'd,  or  Guiz'd  out,  pp. 
oddly  attired;  disguised;  dis- 
figured. 

Gulling.     See  Gorps. 

GuUs,  or  Sea  Cobs.  It  is  said 
that  the  guUs  in  flying  over 
Whitby  abbey,  lower  their  wings 
in  honour  of  the  Saxon  found- 
ress St  Hilda,  who  is  also  the 
patron  saint  of  the  town.  Tra- 
dition tells, 

'  •  .  .  .  how  sea-fowls' pimons  fail 

As  over  Whitb3r's  towers  they  sail; 

And  sinking  down  with  fluttering 
faint, 

They  do  their  homage  to  the  saint/ 
Scott's  Marmion ;  Canto  2,  st.  13. 

Gumtion,     talk ;    impertinence. 

*A  man  of  gumtion,*      In  the 

South,  it  means  intelligence. 
Gumtious,  adj.  fluent  of  speech, 

clever  at  discoursing.  See  Gaum" 

ish. 

Gut-founder'd,  adj.  diseased  from 
the  effects  of  hunger.  *  Gut- 
/ou7ider'd  wi*  greed,'  worn  with 
the  anxieties  of  avarice. 

Guzzlement,  materials  for  eating 
and  drinking. 
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^7*  S^>  *®  implying  course  or 
direction.  *  At  an  idle  gy,'  at  a 
*  loose  end.' 

Oying,  going;  proceeding.  *Tb 
gying  te  gan,'  I  am  about  to  be 
off.  *  Oyin^s  on/  varieties  of 
conduct.     See  Ganging, 

Haaf,  haven  or  port.  See  the 
terms  under  Heeaf, 

EaaittB,  Haamwoods,  Tarns,  or 
Tarn  Bticks,  the  wooden  pieces 
adapted  to  the  shape  oi  tiie 
horse's  coUar,  for  receiving  the 
hooks  to  which  the  traces  are 
attached.  Iron  hames  are  now 
in  use.  TSpelt  hamea  in  the  dic- 
tionaries.) 

Haayres,  the  fisherman's  lines 
stretched  horizontally,  and  fur- 
nished with  suspended  rows  of 
baited  hooks,  for  catching  the 
larger  sea-fish  in  deep  water. 
See  Havers,  as  of  similar  sound. 

Habited,  pp.  accustomed. 

Hack,  half  a  mattock;  a  pick- 
axe with  one  arm. 

Hack,  or  Hackwark,  havoc. 
*They  made  mair  hack  than 
mends,*  there  was  more  iiyury 
done  than  good  effected. 

Hack,  or  Hacker,  v.  to  stammer. 
Hackering,  stuttering.  '  He  talks 
quite  hackery,*  *He  be^n  to 
hacker  on,'  to  stumble  m  his 
usual  manner  of  expression. 

Hack-clog.     See  Ilag-dog. 

Hacking.  '  A  hacking  cough/  a 
hard  continuous  cough;  or  'a 
chopping  cough.' 

Hackle,  v.  to  dress  or  turn  up 
the  ground.  And  in  the  way  of 
correction,  '  I'U  hackle  thy  back 
for  thee.' 

Hackle,  substance  about  the  per- 
son, as  flesh,  clothing.  Pro- 
perty in  general.    See  aattern, 

Hack-8la7er,  a  sloven. 


Hackster,  a  murderer;  a  hewer 
down  of  others. 

Had  n't  need,  expressive  of 
warning.  *You  had  n't  need 
try,'  you  certainly  ought  not  to 
attempt  it. 

Hae,  or  Hev,  have. 

Hafflgraph,  or  Halfigraph,  half 
the  breadth  of  an  engraved  line. 
*  It  came  to  an  haffigraph,*  within 
a  hair,  as  we  say,  of  the  quan- 
tity required. 

Haffle,  V.  to  hesitate  in  speaking. 

Hafflin,  a  half  wit. 

Haffling,  indecisive;  unable  to 
come  to  the  point. 

Hag,  mist  or  haze.     See  Harr, 

Hag,  a  rock  or  cliff.  *  Built  on 
the  face  of  the  hag,*  Old  local 
statement. 

Hag,  a  coppice;  supposed,  says 
Mr  Marshall,  to  be  woodland  set 
apart  by  the  lord  of  the  soil  as 
fuel  for  his  tenants. 

Ha^-clog,  or  Hack-clog,  a  chop- 
pmg-block.  A  part  of  a  tree- 
stem. 

Hagging,  practising  the  arts  of 
the  witch. 

Haggle,  V.  to  hail.  'It  beeath 
haggVd  and  snaw'd.' 

Haggle,  or  Higgle,  v.  to  banter 
or  cheapen.  Higgler,  one  who 
beats  down  your  price. 

Haggoms,  or  Hagworms,  com- 
mon vipers. 

Haggomsteeans,  Addersteeans, 
or  HooaleyBteeaas,  s.  pi.  The 
first  three  names  belong  to  the 
perforated  fragments  of  the  grey 
alum  shale  found  on  our  boach, 
the  round  holes  being  viewed  as 
the  work  of  the  shell-fish  called 
the  *  borer ; '  though  tradition  as- 
signs the  punctures  to  the  sting 
of  the  adder.  As  *  lucky  stones ' 
they  are  hung  to  the  street  door- 
key,  for  prosperity  to  the  house 
and  its  inmates,  as  the  horse- 
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shoe  is  nailed  at  the  entrance  for 
the  same  purpose.  Suspended 
in  the  staoles,  as  are  also  the 
holed  flints  that  are  met  with, 

•  they  prevent  the  witches  riding 
the  horses/  and  protect  the  ani- 
mals from  illness.  Holy  stones 
are  those  artificial  formations 
connected  with  the  oracular  cere- 
monies of  past  ages ;  and  it  is 
recorded  that  one  of  these  up- 
rights, called  the  Needle,  stood 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  west  pier 
at  Whitby,  throug;h  the  eye 
of  which  rickety  children  were 
drawn  in  order  to  strengthen 
them;  a  custom  practised  in 
some  parts  to  this  day.  Lovers 
also  pledged  themselves  by  Join- 
ing hands  through  the  hole, 
especially  in  the  case  of  young 
mariners  bound  on  their  voyage; 
and  where  the  holes  were  large 
enough,  people  crept  through 
them  *  so  many  times '  to  cure 
pains  in  the  back ! 

Haggy,  adj.  misty  from  the  frost. 

EagB,  s.  pi.  wet  grounds. 

Eagsnar,  a  stub  or  tree-stem  from 
which  coppice  wood  has  been  cut. 

Eagworm,  the  common  vipei  or 
adder.     See  HaggoTnsteeana, 

Eah,  sometimes  the  pronunci- 
ation of  the  personal  pronoun  J. 

*  Hah*8  boun,*  I  am  going.  *  Hah 
knawn't,'  I  know  not. 

Sales,  or  Says,  ridges  of  land 
as  district  boundaries.  *  Scalby 
Jiaiesy*  the  limits  of  Whitby 
Strand  in  that  direction.  *Haie- 
ward,'  a  hayward,  i.  e.  hedge- 
warden,  one  in  former  times 
who  looked  after  the  fences. 
*Haiesbote.*  See  Bote,  Hates 
IB  the  spelling  of  the  16th  cent- 
ury; at  an  earlier  period,  it  is 
commonly  hays;  so  also  hayward, 

Sair-breeds,  hair-breadths. 

Sairless,  adj.  bald. 

Sairrongh,  or  SarifE*,  the  plant 
Cleavers  or  Goose-grass. 


Sairscaupy  the  crown  of  the 
head. 

Sairsit,  a  scented  mucilaginous 
preparation  for  fixing  the  hair 
mto  shape,  generally  termed 
Bandoline. 

Sake,  hook.  See  the  number  of 
words  under  Heuk. 

Sale  out,  v.  to  pour  liquids. 
*  Hale  me  out  another  cup.* 

Salesome.     See  HeeaUonie. 

Salf.  With  the  exception  of 
throe  terms  which  follow,  see 
Hal/aB  a  prefix  under  the  spell- 
ing Haw/, 

Salfigraph.    See  Haffigraph. 

Salflin,  a  half  wit. 

Salf-rook.     See  Oaf-rock, 

Saliday,  holiday.  *  Holiday 
fooaks,'  those  without  the  ties 
of  business.  *  Haliday  turned,' 
intent  upon  pleasure. 

Sallock,  a  tiring  affair,  as  a 
lengthy  journey.  *It's  a  lang 
hallock,'* 

Sallock^d,  pp.  teazed ;  harassed. 
*They    hallock'd    me    an    end,' 
urgea  me  forward.     *  A  hallock--  • 
ing  sort  of  a  body.' 

Salloo.     See  Hollow, 

Same.      See  under    Heeam  or 

Yam, 
Sammer,  v.  to  stammer. 
Samper'd,   pp.  beset.     ^A  sair 

hampered  family,*    borne  down 

with  difficulties.    *  Hampered  wi' 

rats,'  overrun. 
Sand,  direction.     *  I  went  ower 

te  Kirby  hand,^  to  a  place  near 

that  town. 
Eand,  an  individual.     A  helper. 

*Good  handf  good   hire,'   good 

servant,  good  wages. 
Sand.     *ril  bear  thee  at  hand 

for  't,*  I  will  owe  you  a  grudge 

in  the  matter. 
Sand-bnryings,  Sand-oairying. 
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See  FuTierah  in  the  Preface. 
Hand-cledy  adj.  gloved. 
Hand-clout,  a  towel ;  a  duster. 
Handersome,    adj.    inclined    to 

meddle.      To  take  in  ?iandy  or 

interfere  with  what  one  has  no 

business. 

Handfeist,  adj.  pledged.  *A 
handfast  lot/  unionists.  Hand- 
fwUdy  pledged. 

Haadgoing,  or  Haadgsring,  re- 
ported from  one  to  ano&er. 
Handgrip,  a  grasp  of  the  hand. 

Hand-hod.  '  Tok  good,  hand-hod,' 
take  firm  hold. 

Handled,  jlian-ld]  pp.  *1  was 
varry  sair  hannefd  that  bout,' 
severely  affected  by  that  ill- 
ness. 

Hand-led,  led  by  the  hand.  <A 
hand-led  bairn/  a  child  just 
beginning  to  walk. 

Hand-offer,  a  gift 

Handsel  'There's  handsel  this 
morning/  says  the  salesman,  as 
he  shows  the  coin  to  the  by- 
standers for  the  first  thing  ne 
has  sold;  and  then  spits  upon 
the  money  for  sood  luck  and  a 
good  trade  the  day  through. 

Handstaff,  a  long  wooden  handle. 

Hand-tethers,  or  Hand-ties,  s. 
pi.  wrist-fetters.  Pursuits  re- 
quiring constant  attention. 

Hand-wronght,  adj.  fabricated 
by  hand, 

Handywarkman,    a   mechanic ; 

a  tool-handler. 
Hangedly,  adv.     '  He  left  heeam 

varry  hangedlvy^yery  reluctantly; 

hanging  the  head. 
HangeriUs,   s,   pi.   hangers  on; 

lazy  people. 

Hanging-boat,  or  Hangment, 
an  execution. 

Hang-lit  on  'tl  may  hancrinff 
befelit!  ^    ^ 


Hangment.     See  Hajiging-hout 

Hank,  a  knot  or  clump  of  worsted 
consisting  of  so  many    skeins. 

*  Ranked  up,'  made  into  knots  or 
portions.  *  They're  boun  te  mak 
a  cotter'd  hank  on't/  an  entan- 
gled business  of  it. 

Hank,  a  rope-loop  for  fastening 
a  gate  to  tiie  post,  in  lieu  of  a 
latch  or  a  hook. 

Hank,  v.  to  tie  up  with  a  band- 
age. 

Hankledf  pp.  and  pt.  t.  joined  or 
engaged.  *They  hankled  him 
on,  drew  him  m  to  be  one  of 
their  set.  And  in  tiie  sense  of 
habituated.  '  HafMd  to  t'  job/ 
expert  in  the  matter.  Hanlding^ 
bemg  inclined  or  desirous. 

Hannerd.    See  Handled. 

Hans  in  Xelder.    See  Jack-in- 

the-cellar, 
Hantle,  a  great  quantity.      *A 

Iiantle  o'  money.'    See  Untdl. 
Hap,  chance.     See  Happen, 
Hap,   a  wrapper.  ^  'Rare  good 

hapSy*  substantial  garments.  See 

Happings. 

Hap,    V.    to    cover;     to    bury. 

*  Ilapp'd  «^/  clothed ;  concealed. 
'All's  white  and  happ'd  up* 
snowed  over.  *They  got  it 
happ'd  upt^  the  matter  was 
silenced.  *  I  should  like  to  see 
thee  happed  tfp,'  an  ill  wish — ^to 
see  you  m  your  grave. 

Happen,  adv.  perhaps.  ^Happen 
it  may  rain.' 

Happen  -  chance,  or  Happen- 
keease,  a  matter  of  casual  oc- 
currence. 

Happen-clash,  an  accidental  blow 
or  fall. 

Happings,  or  Hap-gear,  clothing 
of  all  sorts.  '  Happing-aheetSy* 
bed  coverings.  *  Eapping-ldst,* 
a  large  chest  for  linen,  seen  here- 
abouts  in    old  family    houses. 
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Some  are  pannelled  and  carved ; 
and  in  raised  figures  bear  dates 
within  the  17th  century. 

Hard.     See  Eard, 

Hard  and  Fast,  safely  secured. 
Immoveable.      Also,    *It  is  so, 

'   liard  andfasty'*  of  a  certainty. 

Hard  and  Sharp,  short  in  the 
required  weight  or  size. 

Hard  canny.  A  person  is  said 
to  be  at  hard  canny,  who  has  to 
struggle  *  to  make  ends  meet.' 

Hard  eneeaf,  sure  enough.  With- 
out dispute. 

Hard-hodden,  tightly  held.  'I 
was  hard-hodden  frae  laughing/ 
with  difficulty  I  refrained  m>m  it. 

Hard  -  matched,  or  Hard-set, 
scarcely  able.  *  That  wall's  hard- 
matcKd  to  stand.' 

Hard  of  hearing,  deaf. 

,  Harden.     See  Ham, 

Harden,  v.  to  incite  or  invigorate. 

Harden-faced,  a  weather  term. 
*The  sky  looks  a  harden-faced 
look/  as  threatening  a  storm. 
*  A  harden-faced  fellow,'  a  delin- 
quent without  showing  signs  of 
repentance. 

Harden   ont,    Harden  -  np,  v. 

*The  day  will  harden  out,*  the 
rain  will  keep  off.  *We  want 
f  weather  te  harden  up  a  bit,'  to 
become  dry. 

Hardlins,  adv.  scarcely. 

Eare-smoot     See  Smoot-JiooaL 

Harl'd,  or  Hurl'd,  adj.  warped 
or  crooked.     Mottled,  as  cattle. 

Harmly,  adj.  hurtful :  annoying. 
See  Oamly. 

Earn,  or  Harden,  a  coarsely 
spun  febric  of  .flax  for  wrapping 
purposes.  *  A  wide-setten  ham 
appron,'  a  rough  apron  of  open 
texture. 

Earns,  s.  pi.  brains.  Hamless, 
brainless.  Heard  here,  but  more 
common  in  Scotland. 


Harr,  or  Hag,  mist  with  small 
rain.  So  good  in  a  morning  for 
vegetation,  that, 

*  A  moom  hag-mist 

Is  worth  gold  in  a  kist '  (chest). 

*  A  northern  harr 

Brings  fine  weather  from  fer.* 

Sarrigoad.  *  A  harrlgoad  wind,* 
a  rushing  mighty  wind.  'A 
coarse  harrigoad  fellow.' 

Sarrow.  'He  trails  a  light 
harrow,  his  hat  covers  his 
family,'  lives  as  an  unmarried 
man,  without  the  cares  of  a 
household.  *  He  leads  her  a  life 
like  a  toad  under  a  harrow,*  said 
of  a  bad  husband ; — as  the  toad 
in  the  field  is  torn  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  harrow. 

Sarry,  v.  to  harass.  *A  han-ying 
sort  of  a  body.' 

Sarsk,  or  Sask,  adj.  harsh; 
coarse.  *  As  harak  as  sawcum,' 
as  sawdust ; .  spoken  of  bread. 
"   *  As  hask  as  chopped  hay.' 

Sarve.     See  Jae  nor  Harve, 

Sask.     See  Harsh, 

Saskiness,  the  dryness  and  in- 
sipidity of  food.  The  parched 
condition  of  the  land  for  want  of 
rain. 

Eat-flipe.    See  Flipe, 

Eattem,  clothing  of  all  kinds. 

Eangoed,  tainted  like  overkept 
meat. 

Eanl,  a  small  inlet  or  recess  ii^to 
which  boats  from  the  beach  are 
drawn  up  for  safety.  *  We  put 
her  into  a  bit  of  a  hauV  Have 
we  in  this  word  any  clue  to 
the  meaning  of  *  Streoneshalh,' 
the  Saxon  name  of  thepoi-t  of 
Whitby,  contested  in  Young's 
History  of  Whitby,  vol.  i.  p.  142 
ad  148  P 

Eannt,  v.  and  sb.  *  He  haunts 
t'  yal-house,'  frequents  the  beer- 
shop.  *  You  have  a  sad  haunt 
on  't,'  a  great  habit  of  doing  oo 
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and  80.    ffaufUedy  habituated  or 
accustomed. 
Haute,  the  windpipe.     *  A  brave 
havue,*    a  wide  gullet  or  good 
swallow ;  a  loud  voice. 

Hauve,  or  Oanve,  to  gaze  with 

amazement       *What    are    you 

hauving  at  ? ' 
HauYuh,  (^rHaaflsh,  half-witted. 

See  Oafish,  Awfish,  all  various 

forms  of  the  same  word. 

Hanviflon,  or  Hanvey-graavey,  a 

simpleton. 

HaFerill,  a  'half  and  half 5'  a 

short  wit. 
Haven,  or  Hawfen,  carriage  or 

cart-horses.    In  Scotland,  aivers. 

See  Haavres  as  of  similar  sound. 

HaTVer,  oats.  *  ^awer-breead/ 
oat-cakes.  '  jffawer-meeal/  oat- 
meal.   *  ffawer-Bhaff,*  oat- sheaf. 

Hawbuck,  a  foolish  fellow. 

Hawf,  adj.  half. 

Hawf-cow'd,  adj.  half  bent,  like 
a  stooping  person.  'A  poor 
haw/'Cow'd  fellow,*  one  wnom 
his  wife  rules. 

Hawf-dooaL  'A  haicf-dooal 
man,'  one  entitled  only  to  a  part 
of  the  profits  in  a  concern. 

Hawfers.     See  Havers. 

Hawfiflh,  undecided.  Also  half- 
witted.   See  Arfish, 

Hawfle.     See  Haffle. 

Hawflin,     See  Hafflin, 

Hawfinarrow,  one  who  has  not 
yet  ended  his  apprenticeship. 
•Two  halfmarrows  make  one 
whole  man.' 

Hawf-nether*d,well  nigh  perished 
with  cold. 

Hawf  newt,  the  half  of  nothing. 
•  I  gat  it  for  hawf  nowt^  for  a 
very  smaU  sum. 

Hawf  -  rock,  a  foolish  fellow. 
See  Oaf-rock, 


Hawf-skeeaL  '  We  put  a  hawf- 
tikeeal  o*  mannishment  upon  t' 
land ; '  that  is,  we  *  scaled '  or 
distributed  half  the  usual  quan- 
tity of  manure  or  *  management' 
on  to  the  surface  of  it. 

Hawks.  '  Oor  pig's  gitten  hawks 
i*  t*  eon,'  a  filminess  on  the  eyes; 
removed  with  a  sharp  awl. 

Hay-brede,  the  ledge  on  the  fore- 
front of  the  waggon  upon  which 
the  driver  sitsw 

Hay-gooak,  the  centre  of  the 
ha^Btack,  or  rather  the  haystack 
as  it  stands  pared  roimd  m  use. 
•T*  wind's  whemmrd  t'  hay-gooak 
ower,'  overturned  it. 

Hay-pike.    See  Goom-pike, 

Hays.     See  Hates, 

Haysters,  s.  pi.  hay-makers. 

Hazards.  'I  shall  hae  te  gan 
upon  t'  hazards  on 't,'  to  take  the 
matter  on  chance. 

Hazy,  a  scolding  imparted;  a 
cloud  of  abuse. 

He-weean,  a  mascuHne  woman. 

Head.  See  the  terms  with  this 
word  as  a  prefix,  imder  Heead, 

Healthsome.     See  Heealsome, 

Hearsay,  rumour. 

Hear  tell,  to  be  informed  by  re- 
port. *  I  heeard  telly*  I  have  been 
told.  'I've  heear^d  neea  tell,' 
I  have  had  no  tidings. 

Hear  till  him !  hearken  to  him. 

Hearing,  information.  'We've 
had  a  good  hearing,*  favourable 
news. 

Heartbeat,   the    palpitation    of 

the  heart. 
Heartbmssen,  heart-broken. 

Heartcmke,  an  internal  spasm, 
often  fatal  to  sheep.  A  cross  of 
the  affections. 

Heart-eas'd,  adj.  mentally  r&- 
heved. 
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Hearten,  or  Hearten  on,  v.  to 

incite.     See  Harden. 

Heartening,  strength  imparted  to 
the  spirite.  ^The  doctor  gave 
them  good  heartening ^^  great 
hopes  oi  recovery.  *  Bad  hearts 
ening,  discouraffement.  *  No 
heartening  at  all,'  no  hopes 
whatever.  Also,  *poor  hearten-- 
ingy*  had  food  or  sustenance. 

Heaxt-geean,  adj.  gone  at  the 
heart  or  core.    Fallen  in  love. 

Heart -grace,  goodness  of  dis- 
position. 

Heartgreean,  a  groan  ^m  the 
heart,  one  of  deep  sympathy. 
Hea^rtgreeaner,  a  repiner. 

Heartgrown.  *  They  were  neea 
ways  heartgrown  ahout  it,'  not 
very  sangome  of  success. 

Heartguize,  dissimulation. 

Heart-heeal,  adj.  whole  or  sound 

at  heart.     Not  in  love. 
Heart-hod,  hold  of  the  feelings. 

*  Full  o'  heart'hody  of  affection. 
Heartless,  adj.  spiritless  or  down- 
hearted; hopeless.     Also  with- 
out love  to  others.    Insiucere. 

Heart  -  roTven,  adj.  having  the 
feelings  lacerated. 

Heartsair,  adj.  sore  or  sorrowful 
at  heart.  PitifuL  '  Hearteair 
wi*  gripe  and  ^ed ; '  corroded 
with  the  anxieties  of  avarice. 

Heartscawd,  the  heartburn  or 
pain  at  the  stomach  from  acidity. 

*  It  gae  me  a  Jieartecawd,*  alarm- 
ed me  terribly.  *  There  '11  be  a 
bonny  heartscawd  about  it,'  a 
great  deal  of  regret  or  remorse 
will  arise. 

Heartskirt,  the  pericardium  or 
heart-bag.  *To  tear  one's  heart- 
skirtf*  is  to  rend  oneself  with 
grief  or  vexation. 

Heartsnares,  s.  pi.  captivations. 

Eeartflome,  adj.  kindly  disposed. 
Merry ;  engaging  or  attractive. 


Heartstangf,  s.  pi.  mental  ex- 
cruciations. 

Heart-stobb'd,  adj.  pierced  to 
the  heart. 

EeartBunk,  ac^.  desponding ; 
depressed. 

Heartwark,  the  heart-ache. 

Heart-wark,  the  work  of  the 
heart  in  a  moral  sense.  '  Yan's 
heeadwark,  an  t'  others  heart' 
warky  the  one  is  mere  profession, 
the  other,  practice  firom  sincerity. 

Heartwarm,  adj.  affectionate ; 
sociable. 

Hearth-mnster,  the  family  circle 
at  the  fireside. 

Heave  the  hand,  phr.  to  bestow 
charity  in  mites,  amounting  to 
little  more  than  the  motion  of 
the  hand  in  the  act.  *Ay,  ay,* 
it  .is  said,  ^he  has  heaved  his 
hand,  he's  a  generous  John.' 

Heavisome,  adj.  cumbrous.  Un- 
intellectual. 

Hebble,  the  wooden  hand-rail  of 
a  plank-bridge  over  a  brook. 

Heck,  a  hay-rack,  a  manger. 
'Cleared  out  of  heck  and  har- 
bour,' destitute  both  of  food  and 
shelter. 

Heck,  a  door,  or  rather  a  door  in 
halves  as  a  top  and  bottom; 
especially  the  lower  half-door. 

Heckle,   or  Heckle -teeth,   the 

steel  combs  over  which  the  flax- 
dresser  draws  the  hemp  to  re- 
move the  refuse. 
Heckle,  v.  to  dress  flax  in  the 
manner  above  implied.  Also  to 
flog  or  chastise. 

Heckle  -  shop,  that  of  a  flax- 
dresser,  or  *  hemp-heckler.' 

Heckler,  a  flax-dresser ;  a  wool- 
comber.  A  fury  who  fights  with 
her  fists  and  naila  *  Hecklers* 
claws ;  the  fingers  or  clutches  of 
a  female  brawler.  ^  Heckling ^ 
the    dressing  of  flax  or  wool. 
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these  materials  bemg  drawn 
oyer  the  spikes  or  oombs.  A 
castigation  undergone ;  the  ma- 
trimonial ordeal  of  being  *  called 
oyer  the  coals.'  See  the  first 
Hetkle  or  EeckU-teeth. 

Heckflteead,  or  Eeckway,  the 

doorway.  *  ffecksteead  fat/  a 
£aioetions  term  in  the  country  for 
water ;  it  being  usual  in  farm- 
houses to  keep  a  supply  in  'pan- 
kins'  in  the  passage,  or  recessed 
behind  the  deor.  '  If  you'll  stay 
tea,  you  shall  haye  a  cake  knod- 
den  wi'  hecksteead  fat/  which 
implies  a  cake  made  of  flour  and 
water  only;  but  in  the  good 
nature  of  nospitality,  the  cakes 
turn  out  to  be  as  rich  as  butter 
and  currants  can  make  them. 
See  Fat  BobcoIb. 

Hecksteeak,  the  door -stake  or 
night-bar. 

Heckstower,  the  portable  beam 
across  the  middle  of  the  hatch- 
way f  i.  e.  the  opening  through 
the  snop-floor  into  tne  cellar) 
for  supporting  the  lid. 

Hectoring,  a  reprimand  in  high 
terms. 

Hectoring,  adj.  imperious. 

Hedge-bote.    See  Bote, 

Hedge-dike  side,  the  slope  or 
bank  of  the  hedged  ditch.  When 
the  birth-place  of  a  person  is 
doubtfiil,  it  is  jokingly  said,  '  he 
was  bom  on  a  hedge-dike  aide,* 

Heead,  head.  'There's  hair  an 
heead,  an  that's  all,'  as  one  with- 
out brains  or  sense. 

Heeaded  np,  pp.  frothed  like 
bottled  porter.  *Ifs  heeaded 
him  up,*  eleyated  or  excited  him. 
*  It  heeaded  up  nicely,*  the  wound 
came  *  to  a  head '  or  suppuration 
before  it  discharged  the  matter. 

Heead-pear,  or  Heead-tyre,  head 
coyermgs  or  adornments.  Also 
the  internal  furniture  of  the 
head;  brains,  sense. 


Heeadlets,  s.  pi.  buds. 

Heeadmark,  the  countenance. 
'He  carries  t'  aud  Jieeadmark 
about  him,'  he  bears  the  family 
likeness. 

Heeadsteean,  an  upright  tomb- 
stone. 

Heeadtheeak,hair  wh  ich  theeaks ' 
or  thatches  the  head.  Head- 
coyerings  of  all  kinds. 

Heead -wark,  the  work  of  the 
head;  studiousness. 

Heeadwark,  the  head-ache. 

Heeaf,  the  hoof. 

Heeaf,  v.  to  take  shelter ;  to 
run  into  port.  Also,  to  lodge. 
'Where  do  you  heeaf f*  where 
do  you  dwell  P  Haaf,  How/, 
ffoffy  are  modifications  of  the 
same  word. 

Heeaf,   Haaf,  Hoff,  Howf,  an 

abode.  'A  man's  awn  heeaf,' 
his  own  fireside.  *  A  hard  heeaf,' 
'A  scant  heeaf,'  a  poor  pasture. 
Also,  the  habitual  haunt.  A 
stray  or  walk.     See  Sheep-heeaf, 

Heeaf d,  pp.  lodged.  'Badly 
heeaf  d'  And,  as  to  haying  a 
home  feeling  towards  a  new 
place  —  *  Hae  ye  gitten  heeoTd 
to  ^  spot  F '  are  you  reconciled  to 
where  you  haye  gone  P 

Heeaf-hod,  the  home  or  home- 
stead, '  Hoore's  his  heeaf -hod  ?' 
where  does  he  liye  ?  The  source 
of  a  spring;  the  fountain  from 
which  the  stream  runs. 

Heeaf-hooal,  a  place  of  shelter. 

Heeaflng.  'Hoor  wilt  thou  be 
for  heeafing  f '  where  do  you  in- 
tend to  lodge  or  settle  P 

Heeaft,  or  HofEli,  hoofs.     Feet. 

Heeak.     See  under  Heuk, 

Heeal,  Hooal,  or  Tal,  adj.  whole, 
well;  entire. 

Heealseeal,  adj.  wholesale. 

Heealsome,  Halesome,  Health- 
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some,  w  Hooalsomey  a^j. 
healthy. 

Heeam,  or  Yam,  home. 

Heeam-boom,  adj.  home-bom; 
belonging  to  the  family.  •  He's 
heeam-boom ;  you  may  see  he's 
gying  his  father's  geeat/  pur- 
suing his  father's  courses. 

Heeambringer.     See  Heeamster. 

Heeamcommg,  or  Yamcoming, 
the  evening  tide  for  returning 
home  after  the  labours  of  the 
day.  'I  shall  hey  a  bonny 
heeaTncoming  about  it  with  my 
wife,  depend  upon  it,'  the  anti- 
cipation of  bemg  treated  with 
a  fireside  lecture. 

Eeeam-geen  {g  hard),  [hi*h*m- 
geen],  pp.  given  by  a  relation,  or 
one  of  your  own  home ;  said  of  a 
present. 

Heeam  -  ^jiiigy  the  homeward 
journey. 

Heeam  -  heead.  '  He'll  be  a 
heeam-heead  by  noo,'  a  family 
man  by  this  time. 

Eeeaming,  or  Yamming,  pres. 
part,  aiming  homeward.  'He's 
heeaming  fast,'  going  to  his  *  long 
home.'    See  Roaming, 

Heeamly,  or  Yamly,  adj.  homely. 

HeeamB.  ^She  flings  out  her 
heearM*  said  of  a  cow  that  pro- 
trudes the  posterior  parts,  as 
showing  signs  for  calving. 

Heeamsome,  adj.  native;  'That 
sounds  varry  heeairumne^^  said  of 
hearing  one  s  own  dialect  when 
abroad.  *T'  seeght  o'  t'  aud 
church  was  varry  hecamsome* 
the  si^ht  of  the  old  building 
awoke  nome  associations. 

fleeamsteead,  Yamsteead,  or 
Heeamspot,  a  house,  or  rather 
the  place  where  the  house  stands. 

Heeamster,  orYamster,  'ahome- 
bringer,'  a  household  provider. 

Heeap,  or  Heap,  a  quarter  of  a 
peck  measure.    *  They  give  shoort 


heeapBy  an  expression  for  bad 
measure  of  all  sorts.  Nimibers 
or  quantities.  'I've  walked  it 
heeapB  o*  times,*  frequently. 

Heeaplets.     See  Hippies. 

Heeasty,  adj.  hasty. 

Heeat,  Yat,  or  Het,  adj.  hot. 

Eager. 
Heeat  Pots.  Pots  of  warm 
•  ale  sweetened  and  spiced,  with 
which  the  friends  of  a  bridal 
party  meet  them  on  their  road 
rrom  the  church  after  the  mar- 
riage ceremony,  as  practised  in 
the  country.  Lately  at  a  wed- 
ding in  this  vicinity,  noticed  in 
the  papers,  the  bridal  ptarty  passed 
out  of  the  church  amid  a  snower 
of  white  satin  shoes,  and  then 
boiling  water  from  a  tea-kettle 
was  poured  over  the  threshold, 
so  that  the  first  young  lady  who 
crossed  the  wet  place  should  be 
the  next  to  get  married.  The 
other  day  at  Hackness  in  this 
part,  handfuls  of  rice  were  thrown 
after  the  wedding-party  when  it 
came  out  of  church,  as  a  sign 
of  the  wish,  *  May  plenty  stre'w 
their  path.'  See  Brxde-door^  and 
the  first  Bride-wain, 

Heeater,  adj.  comp.  warmer. 
Eeeatestf  the  hottest. 

Heeatling,  or  Yetling,  an  iron 
pot  on  three  legs  for  heating 
small  quantities  of  liquids. 

Heeat83me,  or  Heeasty,  adj.  hot- 
tempered.    *  Of  a  heeatsome  turn.' 
Heeatspokken,    adj.    sharp  of 


Heeaven,  heaven. 

Heeavenblest.  'It's  a  heeaven- 
hlest  bairn  that  dees  iv  its  baim- 
heead,'  happy  is  the  child  that 
dies  in  its  mfancy. 

Heeavenboom,  adj.  of  a  good 
or  amiable  disposition. 

Heeaven  -  rife,  adj.  ready  for 
heaven. 
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Eeeaze,  or  Hooze^  t.  to  breathe 
laboriously. 

Heeaze,  wheeziness.  Heeazyj 
thick-winded. 

Heed,  v.  to  care  for.  Heedful , 
regardftil. 

Heel-speck,  the  shoe-heel  piece. 

Heft,  the  handle  of  a  tool. 
Hefted^  as  being  held  fast,  beset 
or  encumbered.  *  Hefted  with  a 
large  family.* 

Heft,  deceit  for  effecting  a  pur- 
pose. 'That  was  t*  heft  on 
^em,'  their  sly  way  of  handling 
the  matter. 

Helder,  adv.  rather.    See  FAlder, 

Hellers,  s.  pi.  the  heels.  See 
Filers,  as  of  the  same  sound. 

Hell-hooal,  a  den  of  infamy. 

Hell  out.     See  Hale  out 

Helm,  or  Howm,  a  hovel;  an 
open  shed  for  cattle  in  a  field. 

Helter,  a  halter.  *  /f^Z^er-shank,* 
the  short  rope  attached  to  the 
halter  for  leading  the  horse  to 
water. 

Hemmle,  the  wooden  spars  laid 
on  the  ground  as  a  basis  for  the 
haystack.  Hemmle  and  Hehhle 
are  sometimes  confounded.  See 
Hehhle, 

Hemp-heckler.    See  HecMe-shop. 

Hempy,  adj.  'A  hempy  dog/  a 
youth  whose  course  is  likely  to 
end  in  the  hangman's  hemp,  *  a 
gaUowB  bird.'    See  Impish, 

Hcpi-away,  or  Hence -away. 
'They  come  frae  some  spot 
hence- away y  from  some  place 
distant  from  this. 

Henbauks,  or  Hennel,  the  fowl- 
perch  or  hen-roost. 

Hencotes,    the    fowl-shelter;  as 

the  rafters  of  a  shed. 
Hen-harrier,  a  kind  of  hawk 

destructive  to  chickens. 

HenneL    See  Henhauks. 


Henpen,  fowls'  dung. 

Henpenny,  the  herb  Yellow- 
rattle.     Rhinanthns  Crista-galli, 

Henscrats,  or  Filly  tails,  s.  pi. 
small  streaky  clouds  said  to  de- 
note fine  weather;  as  well  as 
wind.  They  are  likened  to  the 
marks  left  by  a  scratching  fowl 
in  the  dust. 

Henstee,  the  board  set  up,  as  a 
ladder  against  a  wall,  by  which 
the  poultry  ascend  to  the  roost. 

Heppen,  v.  to  help.  '  Heppen'd/ 
aided  or  assisted. 

Heppenshaws,  pieces  of  added 
land  to  increase  the  larger  por- 
tions. Only  occasionally  heard 
in  this  part;  our  word  being 
Intake. 

Herring-signs,  or  Herring-siles, 

s.  pi.  the  swarming  myriads  of 
minute  fish  which  come  to  our 
shores  as  the  forerunners  of  the 
herring-shoals. 

Herringsne,  or  Heronsue,  a  bird 
noted  for  its  long  legs  and  neck, 
and  its  pursuit  of  fish.  We  have 
read  of  seventeen  carps  taken  out 
of  one  heron.  *Ab  lang  and 
lanky  as  a  herringaue/  tall  and 
spare  in  body  and  limb.  Spelt 
htronsewe  in  Chaucer ;  Squieres 
Tale,  1.  68.     See  Thruff-gutted, 

Hesp,  a  door-fastener ;  '  a  button ' 
turning  on  a  pivot. 

Het,  Hetter,  Hettest,  hot,  hotter, 

hottest. 
Hetch,  hatch. 

Henf,  or  Heugh,  a  steep  hill-side. 
Henk.     See  the  second  Huke, 

Henk,  Heeak,  Hake,  or  Hnke, 
a  hook. 

Henk,  Heeak,  Hake,  or  Hnke, 

to  teaze  or  torment  as  *  with  a 
hook  in  the  flesh.'  *  They  hake 
my  very  heart  out.' 

Henk,   Hake,  or  Heeak.     'A 

mischievous  heeak,*  an  annoy- 
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er.     *  A  greedy  hake,*  a  grasper. 

Eenk,  v.  to  long  for,  or  itch 
after. 

Heuk.  *  They've  getten  t'  heuk^^ 
the  itch  diseiewe.  *  A  sair  hevk- 
ing  and  swithenng,  as  gin  it 
were  gying  te  bnist  cot  intiv 
a  great  flusterment/  a  severe 
itching  and  smarting  as  if  going 
to  break  out  into  an  eruption. 

Eenk  -  finger'd,  Heukfal,  adj. 
thievish;  *  every  finger  a  fish- 
hook.' 

Henking,  Henksome,  Heuky, 
adj.  avaricious,  restless;  urgent. 
*  Of  a  keuking  turn.'  *  As  hetik- 
8ome  as  a  dog's  hairy,'  anxious 
all  over,  as  the  wretch  who  said 
he  felt  a  desire  for  money  in 
every  pore  of  his  skin.  Also,  *  a 
heuky  sort  of  a  body,'  who  *  hooks 
on,'  or  takes  you  by  the  button 
to  detain  you  for  gossip. 

Henks,  s.pL  hooks.  Annoyances ; 
aches  or  anxieties.  *  Poverty's 
yan  o*  my  hevJes,*  one  of  my  ad- 
herents. 

Hev,  or  Hae,  v.  to  have. 

Eewings,  possessions.  'I  wad 
nowther  hev  him  nor  his  ^ey- 
vingSf*  neither  have  the  man  nor 
his  money. 

Hewlet,  the  owl  or  '  Jenny  How- 
let.' 

Hoy,  yes. 

Hey -go -mad,  tumult.  'They 
went  beyond  all  bounds,  they 
played  tne  very  Jiey-go-madJ 

Hez,  pr.  8.  has. 

Hezzling,  a  flogging;  perhaps 
with  a  hazel,  as  a  pHable  appli- 
cation. 

Hicker,  higher.  ^  Hicker  lip,' 
the  upper  lip.  '  I  want  t'  hicker 
yan  &  them,'  the  top  one  of  the 

Hido-boimd,  adj.  hardened  as  the 
ground  in  dry  weather.    Tight 


to  the  touch,  as  the  skin  of  a  cow 

in  the  feUon.    Costive. 
Hief  haste  away.     Also,  as  vb. 

*  Thoo  mun  hie  thee,'  you  must 

bestir  yourself. 
Hig,  that  kind  of  affront  taken, 

which  is  commonly  called  the 

pet.    *  They  teuk  t'  hig  at  it.' 
Higgle.     See  the  second  Haggle, 
Higgler,  a  hawker  of  wares. 

High-coorn'd,  adj.  well-fed.  *  A 
high'Coomd  fear -fickle  horse,' 
high-conditioned  and  spirited. 

High-sha-low-sha,  as  an  edge  of 
paper  cut  in  zigzag.  *  They're 
livmg  high-aha-low'shay*  in  a 
random  way;  up  and  down  in 
the  world. 

Highty-horse,  the  child's  term 

for  the  horse. 
Hike,  V.  to  tilt  or  toss  up ;  to 

dandle    upon    the   knee.      See 

Bicker. 

Hilda,  St  Hilda,  called  on  the 
spot  'Ladjr  Hilda,*  the  patron 
saint  of  Whitby,  and  the  builder, 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Saxon 
king  Oswy,  of  its  first  monastery, 
A.D.  658.  The  place  in  those 
days  was  called  Streoneshalh 
See  the  Snakestone  Legend,  or 
Hilda's  miracle. 

Hillocky,  adj.  surfaced  with 
small  hills.    Undulating. 

Hinch.     See  the  second  Huke, 

Hinder  -  side,  the  back  of  an 
object. 

Hindersome,  adj.  obstructive. 

Hine  !  interj.  go  hence.  *  Hine 
away  1 '  be  off. 

Hing,  V.  to  hang. 

Hing  -  by,  a  dependent  or  ad- 
herent. 

Hinging,  adj.  hanging;  star 
tionary.  'A  hinging  market,' 
slow  sale. 

Hinglngs,  a  s\illen  fellow. 
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JSixkgj,  adj.  inclined  to  idle  or 
hang  about.  '  In  a  hingy  eoort 
o'  way/  in  a  languid  or  debili- 
tated condition. 

Hintals,  b.  pi.  the  heels.  'He 
dickB  up  his  hinUiUy  hits  up  his 
legs  as  he  walks. 

Hipe,  V.  to  butt  as  cattle  with 
&»  horns.  Bijpingy  quarrelling. 
See  Hype. 

Hipe,  a  push  or  poke. 

Hippenhod,  the  seat  or  hold  of 
news;  a  place  of  gossip. 

HippiiiB,  or  HipplDg-cIouts,  s.  pi. 
duldren's  napkins  or  hip-cloths. 

Eippinstall,  an  old  -  fashioned 
seat  or  recess  with  solid  board- 
ing at  the  back  and  sides,  in  the 
arm-chair  shape. 

Hippies,  or  Eeeaplets,  s.  pi. 
small  heaps  of  hay  '  hippled  up ' 
or  remaining  to  diy  before  being 
cocked. 

Hiringt,  statute  fairs  where  serv- 
ants are  hired.  'ZTirtn^-peuny.' 
See  Fcutening-penny. 

HinL     Bee  Hon. 

His-sel,  himself. 

HiMOCking,  the  attempt  to  ex- 
pectorate, with  a  hoarseness  in 
the  throat. 

Hit,  V.  'We  hU  about  it,* 
agreed.  *Hoo  hae  ye  hit  off  f* 
how  have  you  struck  your  bar- 
gain ?  *  They  hit  on  varry  badly,' 
disagree  verv  much.  '  Hae  ye 
hitten  on  yet  r '  come  to  an  agree- 
ment *It  was  their  own  hit 
on*  their  own  decision. 

Hither-^theres,  deviations  in  a 

reasomng  procesa 
Hitheracs  and  Bkitheracs,  s.  pi. 

odds  and  ends ;  trifling  amounts. 

Hitherest,  the  nearest;  the  one 
that  is  hither,  as  distinguished 
from  the  one  that  is  thither,  or 
further  off. 

Hifheridge.     *  What's  t'  hither- 


idge  on  't  ? '  what  comes  hither, 

that  is,  in  the  shape  of  profit  to 

yourself. 
Hithering.     *  They  come  hither- 

ing  frae    aU    parts,'  assembled 

here  from  aU  quarters. 
Hitten,  pp.  and  adj.  hit.  Agreed. 
Hoaming.      'The     tide    comes 

hoaming  in,'  flowing  in.      See 

Meeaming, 

Hoast,  mist ;  frost  haze. 

Hob,  Eobert. 

Hob  of  Bniuwick.  See  Einr 
cough  in  the  Preface. 

Hobb3magg7,  an  ignorant  clown- 
ii^  fellow. 

Hockery,  adj.  awkward ;  uneven. 
*A  hockery  road.'  ^  Hockering 
along,'  jolting  on  a  rough  track. 
To  get  *hocf5r*d  up,'  to  climb, 
for  instance,  the  rugged  sides  of 
a  cliff. 

Hod,  a  box;  a  receptacle.  'A 
powder- Aod,'  a  flask.  A  dwell- 
mg.    See  Eippenhod, 

Hod,  hold  or  capacity  for  contain- 
ing. "Has  he  a  good  hod 9* 
sufficient  ability.  Similarly,  a 
ship's  *  hold '  is  the  body  or  hol- 
low of  the  vessel  in  which  the 
cargo  is  stowed. 

Hod,  hold  or  possessional  agree- 
ment. '  A  wankle  hod,*  an  un- 
certain tenure.  'He  has  his 
land  imder  a  good  hod,*  on  easy 
terms.  Also  a  mortgage  on  pro- 
perty. *  Somebody  has  a  hod 
on 't.'      • 

Hod,  a  handle  to  lay  hold  of.  *  A 
cannle-Aoc^,'  a  candle-stick. 

Hod,  V.  to  hold  or  grasp.  'They'll 
hod  their  Tiod,*  keep  what  they 
have  got.  Also  as  sb.,  a  point 
on  which  the  mind  is  intent. 
*  What's  his  Aoc?  ^ '  his  favourite 
pursuit.  *  They  gave  'em  some 
hod; '  as  we  say,  *  held  them  to 
the  mark.' 

Hod,  V.  to  hold  or  nurse.  Hence, 
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as  sb.,  a  thing  nursed,  a  source  of 
care.  *  My  bairn's  my  Aod.'  'My 
bad  leg's  my  hod ; '  my  care.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  follow  out 
this  word  in  all  its  applicationB. 

*  Hod  away  ! '  move  along,  run. 

*  Hod  fit,'  keep  to  your  pomt,  do 
what  is  right.  *  Hod  peeace  ! ' 
shorten  your  speed.  'ITod  slack!' 
slacken  the  rope  you  have  hold  of. 

*  Hod  talk,'  to  prolong  your  con- 
versation. *  Hod  up ;  a  weather 
expression.  *  It  is  n't  boun  te 
hod  up,'  not  going  to  hold  fair. 
'Hod  wajy*  to  keep  pace  with 
others. 

Eodded,  Hodden,  pp.  held. 
Hodding,    pres.    part.    holdiDg; 

hoarding. 
Eodding-brass,    Hoddings. 

*  Wheea  hods  t'  hodding-hrass  f ' 
who  holds  the  wager  -  stakes  ? 
*Yan's  bits  o'  hoddings^'  one's 
little  savings.  *  Hodding  cawvs,' 
calves  kept  for  growing  up  to 
full-sized  cattle.  *In  hodding 
order,'  as  animals  in  a  condition 
for  retaining  as  stock. 

Eodfast,  adj.  honourable. 

Hods,  8.  pL  pains.  See  Crukes 
and  Hods» 

Hoff,  or  Howf.  See  the  third 
Heeaf  and  the  tribe  of  Heeafa. 

Hoffle,  V.  to  walk  at  a  shuffling 
pace  like  a  lame  person.  *  I  can 
hardly  get  hoffled  home.' 

Hoffs,  or  Heeafs,  s.  pi  hoofs. ' 

Hog -pigs,  'castrates  or  barrow 
piffs,'  says  Mr  Marshall;  see 
E.  D.  S.,  GL  B.  2.  Pigs  of  both 
sexes  which  cannot  be  bred  from. 

Hogs,  s.  pL  sheep  a  year  old, 
or  before  they  are  shorn.  ^Hog- 
mutton,'  last  year's  lamb.  After 
they  are  first  shorn,  they  are 
called  Shearlings, 

Hoidle,  V.  to  compliment  or  flat- 
ter. 

Hoidling,  loiteiing.  ^AxiJundler,* 
a  loiterer. 


Hoit,  a  simpleton;  a  cypher. 
*Hoiting  and  toiting,'  trifling 
away  time;  playing  the  fool. 

Hol,  adj.  hollow.  *Hol  spots,' 
depressions  in  the  ground. 

Holden,  pp.  held. 

Holey  -  stones.      See    Haggomr 

steeans. 
Holl,  or  Hol,  a  hollow  or  valley. 
HoU,  Holl-time,  or  Hollow-time. 

*  The  holl  of  winter,'  the  depth. 

*  This  hollow-time  shells  on,'  the 
winter  is  sliding  over. 

HoU^d,  pp.  hollowed  out;  starved. 

*A  little  holTd  thing,'  a  puny 

being. 
Hollin,  the  Christmas  holly, 
flolling,    pres.   part,   pining    or 

pinching  with  cold  or  hunger. 
Holl-kited,   adj.  empty  -  bellied. 

*  A  holl'hited  set,'  a  penurious  lot. 

Hollow,  Halloo,  a?*  Hollow-back. 

*  He  carries  it  hollow'  proceeds 
exultingly.  'Beaten  them  all 
hollow  -  hacky  outstripped  his 
competitors. 

HoUow-meeats,  s.  pL  light  pro- 
visions, as  poultry,  compared  to 
substantial  joints. 

Hollow -time.  See  the  second 
Holl, 

Holly -dance,  a  dance  at  Holly 
time  or  Christmas,  when  the 
holly-bough  is  a  decoration. 

Holm.     See  the  second  Howm. 

Holy  dance.  *  We've  been  at  a 
holy  dance,*  the  lively  proceed- 
ings of  certain  modem  religion- 
ist. «  The  expression,  however, 
may  have  a  much  older  appli- 
cation, and  refer  to  the  *  Sacred 
Mysteries'  or  dramas  set  forth 
at  festivals  by  our  mediaeval 
ancestors. 

Holyrood  mom.  'If  the  buck 
rises  with  a  dry  horn  on  Holy- 
rood  mom  (Sept.  27),  it  is  the 
sign  of  a  Michaelmas  summer.' 
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Holy  stones.  See  under  Hag- 
gomateeans. 

Holy  Thnrsday,  Ascension  day. 
The  doings  here  at  this  time  are 
now  mere  matter  of  recoUection. 
After  early  morning  prayers  in 
the  parish  church  at  Whitby, 
oertam  boundaries  were  per- 
ambulated by  the  incumbent, 
church-wardens,  and  people. 
Btay-laces,  packets  of  pins,  and 
biscuits,  were  scrambled  for  by 
the  crowd  at  different  stations, 
and  the  officials  dined  together 
at  the  end  of  the  fra^.  See  the 
Legend  for  the  day,  in  the  ex- 
planation of  Fenny-hedge  in  the 
Preface.    See  also  BatteringsUme. 

Home.  As  a  prefix,  see  under 
Ileeam, 

Hon,  or  Him,  a  recess ;  a  closet 
or  cupboard,  '-ffon-ends,'  the 
Bj>aces  for  the  stone  seats  at  the 
wide  fire-sides  of  old  farm-houses. 
*  Tatey  -  hon,*  the  nook  in  the 
bam  where  the  potatoes  are 
piled.  Also  a  comer  of  land. 
A.S.  hyme,  a  comer. 

Honey!  or  Honey  bairn!  my 
dear  child ;  the  same  as  the 
Northumbrian  and  Scotch  <  hin- 
ney.' 

Honey  Faathers,  the  'sweet 
saints.'  'Honey  faatheraf  is 
that  you  ?  *  an  expression  of  sur- 
prise. '  My  blessed  ffonie$  !  *  is 
a  kindred  exclamation.  '  Bonny 
honiea  ! '  pretty  children. 

Honey-&ll,  a  befalment  of  good 
things.  '  They  have  had  a  brave 
haney-faU  lately,'  a  CTeat  deal 
of  property  bequeathed  to  them. 

Honey-wark,  sweet  work;  en- 
dearments, fine  speeches. 

Hoo,  ady.  how. 

Hooal,  Heeal,  or  Yal,  adj.  whole. 

Hooal,  a  hole.  * //boaZ-gitten,' 
of  obscure  origin;  *bred  in  a 
comer.'  'JBToooTd,'  concesded; 
buried. 


Hooal-pits,  the  vestiges  of  ancient 
British  dwellings  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, each  pit  having  had 
heightened  sides  of  stones  and 
earth  above  ground,  with  a  roof 
formed,  doubtless,  of  branches 
and  sods.  Originally  conical  or 
hive-shaped,  some  exhibit  a  paved 
flooring ;  and  stand  in  a  line  like 
a  street  between  parallel  walls  of 
earth. 

Hooaley  steeans.  See  Haggom- 
tteeans. 

Hooalsome.     See  HeedUome. 

Hooast,  hoarseness. 

Hood-ends,  s.  pi.  the  iron  plates 
for  the  tea-kettle  at  the  stove 
sides.  Probably  so  called  from 
their  situation  oeneath  the  old- 
fashioned  chimney  vent  which 
projected  like  a  hood  into  the 
room.    See  Booker, 

Hoor,  adv.  where.  *  Hoorivverl 
wherever. 

Hoom'd.  '  We  hocmCd  it  intiv 
her,'  said  of  liquid  medicine  for 
the  cow,  poured  through  a  na- 
tural horn. 

Hoom-dry,  adj.  'Thou's  hooni-. 
dryy^  your  glass  is  empty.  It 
is  known  that  horns  were  the 
drinking  -  cups  of  our  remote 
ancestors. 

Hoorniman,  or  And  Hoomy,  the 

old   one   with   the  horns;   the 

devil. 
Hoose,    house.      '  Hoose  -  bote.' 

Be^Bote, 
Hoose-oarles, household  servants; 

perhaps  those  of  the  lower  grade. 

Old  local  statement. 

Hoose-deeam,  the  mistress  of  the 

house. 
Hoose-fare,  or  Hoose-prowen, 

household  provisions. 
Hoose-fast,  adj.  confined  to  the 

house. 
Hoose-fend,   household  manage- 
7 
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mont.     *Apoo?  hand  at  Aoum- 
'  fending* 

Hoo«e-&oakSy  s.  pL  the  ininates 
of  the  house. 

Hoose-gear,   or  Eoosen   fttnf^ 

houjB^old  ftimiture. 

Eoose-haadfely  the  conyiyialities 
on  taking  possesfiion  of  new  quar- 
teia.  Before  occirpying  a  fresh 
honse,  a  person  should  go  into 
every  room,  bearing  a  loaf  and 
a  plate  of  salt,  for  luck  to  the 
new  place. 

Hoose-heead,  or  Eoose-mauther, 
the  principal  of  the  establish- 
ment. *Is  t'  hoose-TnaxBther  at 
yam  ? '  (at  home) ;  the  same  as 
our  modem  <is  the  goyemor 
inP' 

Eoo8e-keep»  v.  '  Mun  we  hoose- 
keep  her?'  that  is,  the  sickly 
cow;  must  she  remain  indoors, 
or  be  let  out  P 

Eoose-midgeSy  s.  pL  common 
house-flies. 

Eoose-pleeaoe,  the  room  where 
the  family  live  in  common,  often 
termed  *  the  house '  in  distinction 
to  the  other  apartments. 

Hodse-proyyen,    See  Hoose-fare. 

Hoose -steead,  the  site  of  the 
house. 

Eoose-tender'd,  a^j.  said  of  a 
person  that  becomes  delicate  by 
confinement  to  the  house. 

Hoose-weeaji,  a  female-servant. 

Hoose-worthy,  adj.  said  .  of  an 
article  of  sufficient  value  to  be 
taken  care  of,  or  stored  by. 

Eoo8*d  {8  pron.  z)  [hoozd],  pp. 

sheltered. 
Hoosen,  s.  pi.  houses.    Property 

in  bricks  and  mortar. 
Hoosen-stufll    See  Hoose-gear. 
Hoose.    See  Heeaze, 
Hoonyyer,    or    Hoozomiyyer, 

adv.  howsoever ;  however. 


Eop^r,  the  sower's  basket  from 
Twch  he  dispenses  the  grain. 

Hopper  -  gall'd,  a^j.  unevenly 
sown ;  said  of  seed  sprung  up  in 
blotches  or  patches. 

Hoppet,  the  jail. 

Hoppings,  s.  pL  merry  doings; 

coimtry  dances. 
Hopple,  V.    to  tie  the  legs   of 

cattle  given  to  stray.    To  *  hopple 

sair,'  to  walk  badly  as  with  coins 

on  the  feet. 
Hopsootoh.    See  Pally-tilly. 

Homgarfh  seryioe.  See  the 
description  of  Penny  hedge  in  the 
I^feuse. 

Horse-eouper,  a  horse-dealer  in  a 
small  way. 

Horse  godmotherSi  s.  pL  coarse 
country  women.  Horse  is  here 
used  as  a  prefix  to  signify  huge, 
as  we  say '  Horee  quantities.' 

Horse-go^y  s.  pL  plums  of  a 
coarse  bitterish  kind. 

Horse-graith,  or  Horse -gear, 

harness. 
Horse-kneeave.    See  Wodler. 

Horse-knobs,  s.  pL  used  of  knob 
weed,  or  black  knapweed.  Cen- 
iaurea  nigra, 

Horse-proyyen,  stable-food. 

Horse-ribbon  day.    See  May. 

Horse-teng,  the  dragon-fly. 

Horse-trod,  a  bridle-road. 

Horsingstone,  Loupingsteean, 
Jossing-blook,  Upping-blook, 

the  stepped  pedestal  at  country- 
inn  doors  for  mounting  to  horse. 

Host-house.     See  Wost-hoiise. 

Hostle,  Hostler.  See  Wostle, 
Woetler. 

Hotoh,  job  or  business.  *They 
made  a  poor  Jiotch  on  't,'  failed 
in  the  matter.  'I  gat  a  sair 
hoich,*  a  severe  tumble. 
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Hotter'd  np,  pp.  jumbled  to- 
gether; cAmded. 

Hottering,  jolting ;  as  a  carnage 
on  a  ragged  road. 

Hottery,  adj.  *A  hottery  ^omt- 
ney,'  said  of  a  course  oyer  un- 
even tracks ;  a  hazardous  one. 

Eoimd,  y.  to  incite.  Hounded, 
hunted;  instigated.  When  one 
person  is  introduced  to  another 
Dy  the  stratagem  of  a  third 
party,  as  a  man  to  a  match  he 
IS  desirous  of  making,  he  is  said 
to  haye  been  lumnded  to  the 
woman. 

Hoiue.  As  a  prefix,  see  under 
Hoo9e, 

Hover,  or  Ower,  v.  to  suspend 
operations.  '  I  rather  hovered  a 
bit,'  waited  awhila  *  Hover 
your  hand/  cease,  as  in  the  act  of 
pouring.  *  It  hovers  for  wet,'  —a 
weather  expression,  it  threatens 
for  rain. 

HoyeringyOrOwermg.  *  A  hover- 
ing hay-time,'  rainy  and  fair  in 
tiuns,  and  tiius  retarding  the 
ingathering. 

How  (spelt  Jume  by  Charlton  in 
1779),  a  barrow  or  tumulus,  as 
the  earth  coyering  of  stone  cists 
or  compartments  connected  with 
ancient  British  burials.  The 
kind  of  yield  when  explored  is 
well  known. 

Howdy,  a  midwife. 

Howf .     See  the  second  Heeaf, 

Eowk,   V.   to   dig.     ^Howking^ 

hacldng  and  hoeing ;  digging. 
HowL     See  under  Uoll, 

How-ly  (y  long)  [houlei-],  a  street 
play  among  boys  resembling 
'hide  and  seek ; '  the  hidden  one 
going  behind  a  wall  and  crying 
^  How  Ay"*  to  the  finder.  Ap- 
parently the  South  oounby 
*  Whoop.* 

Howm.    See  Hdm. 

Howm,  w  Holm,  a  riyer  island. 


Huff,  y.  to  reprimand  or  reproach. 
Huff^df  offended    at  what  was 


Huff,  offence.    *  They  teuk  V  huff 

at  it' 
Hnffd  up,    pp.    swollen,   as    ^ 

sprained  limb. 
Hug,  y.  to  carry  in  all  modes. 

*  I's  brussen  wi'  hugging  on  't,' 
outofbreathwithmy  load.  *We 
hugp*d  'em  a  bill  on  't,'  sent  in 
their  account. 

Hugger,  y.  '  Hugger  *t  up  onny 
hoo,  I's  dash'd  for  time,'  wrap 
it  up  in  any  shape,  I  am  in  a 
hurry. 

Hnggers,  s.  pi.  porters  or  carriers. 

Huke,  a  hook.  See  Heuk  in  its 
many  applications. 

Huke,  or  Hinch,  the  buckle  or 
hip.  *rye  niyyer  crook'd  my 
huke  to-day,'  neyer  bent  myself 
to    sit   down    or    rest    myself» 

*  Huke-eaJT,'  soro  or  stiff  in  the 
hips. 

Hull,  y.  to  unshell  or  strip  from 

the  pod,  as  green  peas. 
Hulls,  8.  pi.  husks.     *  Poe^hults.' 

Hnmmle,  humble.  '  Hummh- 
bee,'  the  hornless  bee.  'A 
hummVd  coo,'  a  hornless  cow. 

Hnmiuocks,  s.  pi.  hillocks  of  sea- 
ice. 

Hnmorsome,  adj.  witty.  Also, 
eruptiye  on  the  skin. 

Hnnchery  mimchery,  the  way 
of  eating  at  any  time  of  the  day, 
instead  of  making  stated  meals. 

Hung,  pp.  besot.  '  I's  sair  hung 
wi  t,'  I  cannot  sell  the  article. 

Hung-teeap,  a  male  sheep,  a 
ram. 

Hunger-slain,  or  Hunger- 
stary'd,  adj.  pined  to  the  bone. 
Applied  to  the  land.  'A  poor 
hunger-slain  spot,'  impaired  for 
want  of  manuro. 

Hnrl'd.    See  HarVd. 
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Hnrple,  y.  to  stick  up  the  back, 
as  a  beast  sheltering  under  a 
hedge  in  cold  weather.  '  Surp- 
ling.* 

Hnrply,  adj.  cringing  or  crip- 
pled with  cold  or  pain. 

Hnntle.    See  Wosde, 

Hnrten^  pp.  injured. 

Enrtless,  adj.  harmless. 

Hurtsome,  adj.  hurtful  or  in- 
juriousL  *  It  *s  owther  hurUome 
or  puzzomous/  either  dangerous, 
or  poisonous  outright. 

Hnskmess,  a  slight  hoarseness. 

Enstlement.     See  Woaalement. 

Enstly,  adj.  restless. 

Entter,  v.  to  stammer. 

Huwil,  a  sheath  for  a  finger-sore. 

Hype.     See  Hipe. 

Hype,  V.  to  make  mouths,  to  grin. 
To  assume  appearances. 

Hyper.  *  A  rare  hyper,*  a  good 
mimic.     A  hypocrite. 

Hyping»  pros.  part,  pretending. 
.^Jso,  &iult  -  finding  -without 
reason. 

I  (pron.  e),  prep.  in. 

Ice-shogglings,  or  Ickles,  s.  pi. 
icicles,  or  '  ice-candles.' 

I-£akinfl,  in  faith ; — as  an  affirm- 
ation. 

If-  in  -  seea-  keeaJe,    perchance ; 

possibly.  *  If-in-^eea-keecLse  that 
I  wer  te  tuinmle,'  if  it  should 
happen  that  I  was  to  falL  See 
NantherS'JceeMe* 

nk,  or  Dka,  adj.  each,  every,  ^Ilk 
other  day,'  every  alternate  day. 
*They  mak  ilka  body  aliko,' 
every  person  equal.  '  Ilka  yan 
on  'em,'  each  one  of  them. 

HI -cheer,  grief.  'They  made 
neea  iU- cheer  on't,'  were  not 
diepirited. 

ni-olepp^d,  adj.  ill-conditioned; 
churlish. 


ni-deedy,  adj.  'An  ill-deedy 
body,'  one  disposed  to  evil 
doings. 

ni-flEtre,  V.  to  undergo  misfortune 
or  inconvenience. 

ni-feure,  a  state  of  need  or  dis- 
comfort. *  An  ill-fared  lot,'  an 
unfortunate  set. 

ni-fearing,  adj.  '  They're  now- 
ther  God-fearing  nor  ill-fearing,* 
they  neither  regard  the  power 
for  good  nor  for  eviL 

ni-gaited,  adj.  badly  shaped 
about  the  legs.  Pursuing  wicked 
courses. 

niifier,  a  slanderer. 

niify,  V.   to  abuse  or  defame. 

*  lUificd,'  scandalized. 
ni-kessen,    adj.  cast  the  wrong 

way.    Badly  decided. 

HI -like,  adj.  the  opposite  of 
good-like;  ugly. 

ni-likken'd,  pt.  t.  'They  ill- 
likken'd  her  sair,'  gave  a  bad  im- 

Eression  of  her ;  misrepresented 
er. 
Ill-marrow*d.    See  lUsoorted. 

Ill  put  on,  poorly  or  misfittingly 

clothed. 
His,  diseases;  evils.    *Coyf -ills; 

horae-ills,* 

lilsome,  a^j.  evil  disposed. 
Illsoorted,  or  lUmarrow'd.  adj. 

awkwardly     arranged ;     badly 

matched  or  coupled. 

ni-tsnted,  adj.  uncarcd  for;  ill 
nursed. 

Hl-tMwen,  111  -  throdden,  or 
ni-throwen,  adj.  sickly ;  dimi- 
nutiva     Cross-tem  icreo. 

ni-trodden,  adj.  '  An  ill-trodd^i 
geeat,'  a  life  of  evil  habits.  *  Ill- 
trodden  shoes,'  when  the  soles 
are  worn  down  on  one  side. 

nitnm,  an  injury. 

HI- wared,  adj.  badly  bestowed^  as 
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money  laid  out  on  a  profitlees 
bargain. 
ni-yabble,  adj.  unable.    ^IIU 
yahUe   o'    feeat,'    lame.       '  III- 
ydbhU  o'  f  pocket,'  poor. 

Imping.  *We*re.imjrnn^  a  bee- 
skep,'  heightening  a  bee-hive  by 
adding  more  straw  rims  to  the 
bottom.  *  Irnps,*  additions  in 
the  way  imphed.  A.S.  impan, 
to  graft. 

ImpiBh,  or  Impy,  adj.  devilish 
in  a  smaU  degree ;  mischievous. 

Impossible,  adj.  insurpassable. 
*An  impossible  being,'  an  *out 
of  the  way'  individual;  an 
oddity. 

In,  stocked  or  furnished.  *  How 
are  you  in  for  brass  ? '  how  are 
you  off  for  change  ? 

Inclin,  desire.  '  I've  neea  i7icUn 
for  t'  spot,'  no  relish  for  the 
place. 

In-come.  'It's  all  its  own  in- 
come,* its  own  cause,  arising 
from  itsel£ 

In-comers,  s.  pi.  arrivals  j  visitors. 
See  Ootgangers, 

Increed,  internal  persuasion. 

Increedit,  v.  *  I  can't  iiici-eedit 
that,'  cannot  reason  myself  into 
that  belief. 

In-drain,  or  In-draw,  a  whirl- 
pool. A  place  of  attaraction  or 
resort. 

Inears,  s.  pi.  the  kidneys.  Mid. 
Eng.  neres.    See  Neirs, 

In-foorce,  internal  agency  or 
action.    Fermentation. 

In-gangingy  a  recess ;  the  entrance 
to  a  house. 

In -gangers,  s.  pi.  the  people 
coming  in  or  assembling. 

In-^te,  ingress  or  entrance. 
*  Bight  both  of  ingaie  and  out- 
gate,'  of  coming  and  going.  Old 
local  deed. 

Ingle,  fire  or  flame.     The  fire- 


side. *  Ingle-fLoeakf'  a  wooden 
slab  suspended  by  the  ends  above 
a  country  fireplaice  for  a  mantel- 
shelf. '  Ingle-Tieuky*  the  chimney 
comer.    See  Neukin. 

In-gleeanings,  s.  pi.  the  residue 
alter  the  main  harvest  has  been 
gathered. 

In-glooring,  pres.  part,  staring  a 
person  *  through  and  through.' 

Ings,  8.  pi.  low  pasture  lands 
formerly  wet  or  fenny. 

Inkle,  a  kind  of  narrow  tape  for 
shoe-strings.  '  As  kind  as  inkU- 
weavers,'  cordial,  as  people 
united  in  the  same  pursuit.  The 
point  of  this  frequent  saying  is 
probably  due  to  the  fact  uiat  the 
work  admitted  of  sociability. 

Inkling,  or  Inkle,  a  notion  as  to 
the  s&te  of  a  matter.  *  No  ink- 
ling of  what  was  going  on,'  no 
idea.  *  A  bit  of  an  inkle  anent 
it,'  a  hint  on  the  subject. 

Inly,  adv.  internally. 

Inmeeats,  s.  pi.  the  gizzard, 
heart,  Uver, — ^from  the  insides  of 
poultry,  as  eatables. 

In-onder,  or  In  -  nnder,  prep, 
beneath;  in  subjection.  <He 
was  in-onder  f  other  man,'  below 
him  in  office. 

Inoo,  adv.  presently. 

In-ower,  prep.  '  It  cam  ivroirer 
on  us,'  came  upon  us  where  we 
were, — for  instance,  like  a  water- 
sluice. 

In-put,  a  contribution  to  a  col- 
lection. 

Ins,  Inses,  s.  pi.  ins  or  '  make- 
weights,' as  short  candles  to 
make  up  the  pound,  or  rolls  at 
the  bajLcrs  where  they  give 
inses  to  the  dozen, — hence  'a 
baker's  dozen,'  thirteen,  we  be- 
lieve, in  most  cases. 

In-sensed,  pp.  informed  by  in- 
timation. 
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Xn-setten^ppi  inserted.  Inducted. 
lA-80-fkri  inasmuch. 

Initers,  s.  pi.  the  people  irho 
have  come  m. 

latak  and  Off-tak,  that  which 
the  occupier  of  land  introduces, 
or  on  the  other  hand  remoyes, 
when  he  changes  his  farm. 

Intakt  a  piece  of  ground  taken  in 
from  the  moor  or  waste,  for  cul- 
tivation. 'Benty  iniaJs,*  one  of 
those  enclosures  where  the  grass 
at  first  grows  coarse  or  rush-like. 

IntelL  *  According  te  mah  awn 
inteU,*  to  what  my  knowledge 
teaches  me. 

Intilf  or  IntiT,  piep.  into. 

Intles.     See  Hintcda. 

Ireful,  a^j.  angry.  'It  leuks 
varry  tre/ttZ,'  inflamed,  said  of  a 
wound.  *It  leuks  ireful  ower 
sea,*  the  clouds  are  darkening, 
and  the  sea  beginning  to  surge. 

Iron-sick,  adj.  as  when  the  metal 
bolts  of  a  ship's  timbers  are  worn 
with  rust,  BO  as  to  hare  little 
hold  of  the  wood.  '  She's  tron- 
sick: 

Iv,  prep,  in. 

Ivin,  ivy.    *  Ivind,*  ivied. 

Iwer,  adv.  ever. 

lYvers,  w  Evers,  s.  pi.  *  Bead- 
ing at  all  iwer$,*  at  all  oppor- 
timitieSb 

Iwery,  adj.  every. 

Iwery-like,  adv.  at  intervals. 
'  They  played  their  music  iwery  ^ 
like,' 

Isle,  an  axle.  */9^6-bone/  the 
axial  bone,  where  the  hip-joints 
meet  the  pelvis. 

Isles,  8.  pL  soot-particles  from 
the  chimney.    Small  blemishes. 

Iszart,  the  letter  Z.  'As  crooked 
as  an  izzart,*  deformed  in  per- 
son; perverse  in  disposition.  An 
oddity. 


Jack,  or  ITegfgin,  a  quarter  of  a 
pint,  liquid  measure. 

Jack-end,  a  fragment  or  small 
remainder. 

Jack  in  the  cellar,  the  child  in 
the  mother ;  the  Dutch  '  Hans  in 
Kelder.'  A  toast  to  Jack  in 
that  situation,  was  formerly 
drunk  to  the  fiimily  matron  by 
her  company ;  it  bem^  a  custom 
to  gather  a  lot  of  intunates  to- 
gether for  *a  take-leave  party ' 
at  a  house  where  hospitalities 
would  necessarily  be  suspended 
until  the  prospective  Ghristemn&r 
day.  Accordmg  to  *  Notes  and 
Queries,'  4  S.  L 181, tbdspractice 
stood  connected  with  Whitby  in^ 
the  last  century. 

Jags,  s.  pL  a  pair  of  old-fashioned 

saddle-baga. 
Jamp,  pt.  t  did  jump.    '  Ijamp 

off.' 
Jannock,    adj.    fedr    or    even. 

'That's  uotjannock! 
Janny,  or  Jeanie,  Jane. 
Japes,  or  Jawps,  a  jester  or  buf- 

ioon«    '  JaptVi^,' jesting.   Acting 

the  mountebank. 

Jarbled,  pp.  jumbled;  disordered. 

Jayyer,  *jaw*  or  talk;  impu- 
dence. 

Jawersome,  adj.  noisy;  tediously 
talkative. 

Jawbations,  adj.  loquacious. 

Jaw-hooal,  a  fissure  or  opening 
iu  the  hmd,  as  the  mouui  of  a 
stream.  The  arched  entrance  to 
a  cavern. 

Jawmatrees  (so  pron.),  or  Geo- 
metries. <It's  aU  hung  i' yaw- 
matreee*  as  a  garment  flying 
in  rags, — ^pointing,  doubtless,  to 
geometrical  figures,  or  flourishes. 

Jawp,  y.  to  gape.  *It  jawp§ 
sair,'  it  gapes  very  much,  as  an 
open  seam,  or  a  wide  mouth. 

Jawping,   adj.  gaping,    yawn- 
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ing,  or  open-jftwod.  'A  great 
jawping  firesfteead/  a  'wide  old- 
fe^oned  fiie-place,  where  the 
family  group  caa  seat  themselyes 
beneath  the  chimney-yent,  with 
the  hearth-fire  in  the  centre. 

Jealoiudng,  pies.  part,  suspect- 
ing. *  I  Jealou^d  it,'  I  had  my 
BOBpicions  about  it. 

Jeanie   of    fiiggersdale.     See 

Boggle  c?uus*d. 
See  nor  Harre.  '  She'll  nowther 
Jee  nor  harve^'  will  not  turn 
either  one  way  or  the  other, 
said  of  a  stubborn  woman.  Used 
by  team-drivers  to  their  horses ; 
jee  implying  inclination  to  the 
ri^ht,— Aarve,  to  the  left;  the 
dnrer  being  on  the  left-hand. 

Jeeat  (pron.  jee^t  in  the  16th 
centuiy),  the  abundant  local 
minersd  jet;  and  n)elt  geet  in 
the  14th  century.  See  Treyisa's 
description  of  gagates  in  his  trans- 
lation of  Hiffden,  lib.  i.  a  41. 

*  The  jetties,'  the  cliffs  and 
known  to  yield  the  maf 

Jenny-hewlet,  the  brown  owL 

Jettiot.     See  Jeeat 

Jill,  a  half  pint,  liquid  measure.* 

*  He's  fond  of  his  Jill,*  his  glass. 
'  Tli^y  go  jilling  about,'  drink- 
ing froxn  place  to  place. 

Jilliyeri  a  wanton  woman  in  the 
last  stage  of  her  ffood  looks.  *  A 
sweet  JiUiver,  to  oe  sure  I '  is  the 
usual  exclamation. 

Jimp'd  upf  adj.  affected  in  dress 
and  maimers;  'sorew'dup.' 

Jimply,  ady.  ^It  fits  ower 
jimply,'  it  is  too  much  strait- 
ened or  contracted. 

Sitt^'hSLg^  the  sailor^s  small  bag 
with  its  needles  and  thread,  &c., 
for  mending  his  own  dothes 
during  the  voyage. 

Jobber,  an  iron  implement  be- 
tween a  probe  and  a  spade,  for 
the  garden. 


Jobber^d  up,  pp.  mingled,  aa 
pulpy  ing^dients. 

Jodderum,  a  jelly;  a  tremuloua 
mass. 

Jogglety  -  shoe.  See  Shuggi^ 
shaw. 

Join-night,  a  name  for  the  even- 
ing of  Pancake  Tuesday,  when 
yoimg  people  join  or  club  their 
money  to  buy  mgredients  for  the 
mauufjEicture  of  '  sweet  -  ball,' 
which  is  treacle  or  sugar  boQed 
to  a  candy,  and  then  formed  into 
sticks  or  clumps  to  harden.  Part 
of  the  *  joining'  is  distributed 
among^  fi^ends. 

Joll,  JoUmeni     See  Jarum. 

Jolliis,  adj.  fat.  *  A  flushy-faoed 
jollus  hodjy  red-cheeked  and 
'jolly-loolung.* 

Jooan,(?rJooan7,John.  ^Jooang 
Jooanson,'  John  Johnson. 

Jooans  and  Bottles,  country  lads 
and  lasses. 

Jorum,  Joll,  or  JoUment  *A 
rare  jorttm  o'  broth,'  a  lavge 
quantity. 

Jossing  -  blook.     See   Harnn^ 

$Ume, 

Jostly,  Jossly,  adj.  jelly-like.  *A 
great  jostly  weean,'  a  woman 
who  waddles  with  fat.  'AjosUg^ 
kite,'  a  punch-beUied  person. 

Jowl,  V.  to  knock  heads  together. 
*  We  jowVd  and  jogffled,'  as  when 
riding  in  the  ciut.  'We  com 
you^Ztn^alang,' jolting  along.  See 
Jowp, 

Jowling,  or  Jowls,    the   bo/a 
e  played  much  the  same  atf 


lockey,  by  striking  a  wooden 
ball  from  uie  ground  with  a  long 
stick  clubbed  at  one  end. 
Jowls,  B.  pL  the  jaws  as  covered 
with  the  cheeks.  <  A  brave  &t 
jowly  a  large  fieshy  countenance. 

Jowp,    T.    to  jumble    together.- 
*  We  oom  jotoping  alang,'  knookr 
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ins  one  against  another  in  the 
TcJude.  *Jawp^d  up/  shaken 
up,  as  the  sediment  in  a  liquid. 
See  JowL 

Jowpmenty  or  Jnininlement,  a 
mixture  of  -viands ;  a  hash. 

Joy.  '  My  hoimjjoy/*  my  pretty 
dear. 

Joy-bellSy  a  merry  peaL 

Joy-wax k,  the  doings  at  a  public 
rejoicing. 

Judgeable,  ac^.  'You're  a 
judgedble  man/ L  e.  able  to  de- 
cide. 

Judy-oow.     See  Cow4ady, 

Jummlement    See  Jowpmerd. 

JnxLCtB  (pron.  Junks),  joinings  or 
links  of  all  kinds.  The  buttons, 
two  in  a  link,  for  fastening  the 
shirt- wrists.   *  Wristband  juTiks,^ 

Junketing,    playing    games;    a 

country  festiyaL 
Jnntiu,  adj.  captious,  or  easily 

offended. 
Jiutice-boTit,  an  afiEair  before  the 

magistrates. 

Kalfy.     See  Chajffy. 

EaiL     See  the  second  Keeal, 

Kedk,  or  Xecken,  v.  to  'half 

choke,'  as  from  a  crumb  in  the 

throat     *  Kecken'dJ     See  Querk- 

en'd. 
Keckenhearted,  adj.  squeamish 

at  the  sight  of  food.    See  Ccuaaon- 

hearted, 

Xeckle,  v.  to  chuckle.  *  Keck- 
ling,*  chuckling. 

Eeckflies.     See  Burrs, 

Kedge,  adj.  '  The  sourness  makes 
my  teeth  kedge,'  sets  my  teeth  on 
ed(ge. 

Xedge,  or  Xedge-belly,  a  glut- 
ton. *  Get  thyself  ket^d,*  eat  to 
the  full. 

Kedging,  food  of  all  kinds. 

Kedgy,    or    Cadgy,   adj.      'A 


kedgy  old  fellow,'  given  to  the 

pleasures  of  the  table. 
Kedlook.  See  Bunch. 
Xeead,  the  cow's  cud. 

Eleeady  the  sheep-louse.  Keeady, 
infested  with  keeads, 

Keeak,  a  cake.  *  It's  keeak  an' 
pie  to  them,'  something  gratify- 
mg  or  profitable.  It  is  unlucky 
to  place  a  cake  on  the  table  with 
the  top  surfsu^  downwards ;  and 
when  Bread  is  high,  the  housewife 
will  let  a  cake  or  a  loaf  fall  on 
the  floor  that  the  price  may 
lower. 

Keeak-conpings,  Keeak-swap- 
pings,  or  Keeaking  -  bouts, 
B.  pi.  interchanges  of  tea  visits ; 

*  spice-cake  feasts.' 

Keeak,  or  Xeak,  v.  to  throw 
back  the  neck  with  a  disdainful 
air.  To  '  keeak  up  the  legs,'  to 
rear  as  a  horse.  ^KeeaJ^d  up,* 
upraised ;  exalted.  To  keeak  up 
a  cart,  to  tilt  it  for  unloading. 

Xeeak'd,  adj.  hardened,  'caked' 

or  compressed. 
Xeeal,  adj.  cool ;  chill.     '  Keeat- 
.    ish*  rather  cold.      *Its  keealing 

an  end,'  cooling  fast.     See  PoU 

keealing. 

Keeal,  or  Kail,  a  kind  of  cab- 
bage. 
Keeal-^^arth,    a  cabbage-garden. 

*  A  bit  of  a  heeamstcoad  with  a 
keeal-garth  o*  yah  side,  and  an 
applegarth  at  r  other,'  a  small 
house  with  a  vegetable  garden 
on  one  hand,  and  an  orchard  on 
the  other. 

Keeal,  grueL  'Gaud  keecd/ 
cold  porridge.  Spoonmeat  in 
general.  '  Charitys  caud  keeal,' 
a  cheerless  portion  to  depend  on. 

Eleeal-pot,  the  large  iron  por- 
ridge-pot, which,  in  the  country, 
is  tne  servant's  perquisite,  who 
has  been  seven  successive  years 
in  her  situation.  *  Shell  never 
get  t^  keeal'jpoi,'  that  is,  she  never 
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stays  long  in  Ler  places.  '  He 
biaws  hoo  monn  j  oooms  11  line 
t^  keecU'pot,*  how  many  grains  of 
meal  will  thicken  the  broth;  said 
of  a  niggard. 

ICeeal-worm,  the.  cabbage  cater- 
pillar. 

^eeam,  a  comb.  A  comb  linked 
to  a  post  in  great  farm-houses, 
for  the  use  of  the  hinds  as  they 
came  in  to  meals,  is  noticed 
above  two  centuries  ago;  and 
the  monks  in  mediseyal  times 
had  a  similar  arrangement  for 
adjusting  their  hair  before  they 
went  into  church.  *  Keeam^dy' 
or  *  Kempt,*  combed.  See  Kemp- 
ing;  see  also  Whittle^  a  knife. 

Eeean'd,  adj.  slightly  curdled,  as 
milk  when  souring. 

KeeaiLB,  s.  pL  floating  particles 
on  the  sur&ce  of  a  fermentation. 
*  Keeana  aod  scrufi&nents,'  scum 
and  other  impurities. 

Keeap,  cape. 

Keease,  case. 

Keeaye,  a  cave. 

Keeave,  y.  to  paw,  as  the  horse 
with  his  fore  feel 

Keeave,  v.  to  lake  the  short 
straws  and  ears  from  the  wheat 
on  the  bam  floor  with  the '  Keeav- 
ing-nke ; '  the  particles  being 
the  '  Keeauinga? 

Xeeaving-riddle,  a  sieye  for  the 
thrashed  com  when  picked  oyer. 

Xeek,  V.  to  pry  or  peep;  to 
stretch  out  the  neck.  '  Keeking  ^ 
peeping. 

Zeeker,  an  official  oyerlooker. 
See  Window-peeper, 

Xeel-hanling,  a  nautical  phrase 
for  a  thorough  questioning  or 
examination  'from  stem  to 
stem/  as  pointing  to  the  length 
of  the  ship  or  the  ship's  keel. 

KeelingSy  or  Codlings,  s.  pi.  small 

cod  fish. 
JCeelockfl,  or  Clocks,  s.  pi.  beetles. 


'Keelocks    and  leaiowB,*  beetles 
and  butterflies. 

Xeen,  adj.  eager.     'I's  nut  k^en  o' 

gying,'  I  am  not  wishful  to  go. 
Keenery,  coyetousness. 

Keep,  condition.  'YvHo' keep/ 
well  fed.  '  In  bad  keep,^  in  poor 
trim. 

Zogg^d,  adj.  offended,  or  'stom- 
ached.' 

Keld,  a  spring.  '  Keld  head,' 
spring  head  or  fountain. 

Kelk.  'A  fist  kelk,  a  punch 
with  the  fist.  *A  "kite-kelk,'  a 
blow  on  the  stomach. 

Kelks,  the  roe  or  spawn  of  fish 
from  which  the  young  fry  eman- 
ate. Milta  or  melU  pertain  to 
the  males. 

Kell,  the  caul  or  membrane  some- 
times adhering  to  the  face  of  an 
infjEuit  at  its  birUi;  and  to  the 
nostrils  of  foals  and  calyes.  See 
Caul,  and  Smurdikeld. 

Kelps,  s.  pL  the  iron  pot-hooks 
suspended  in  the  chimney ;  also 
the  hinged  bow  or  handle  of  the 
pot  by  which  it  is  htm^  to  the 
nooks.  When  the  pot  is  taken 
from  the  hooks,  the  latter  begin 
to  yibrate,  and  the  maid  is 
anxious  to  stop  them,  for  while 
they  are  iu  motion,  '  the  yirgin 
weeps  I ' 

Kelter,  case  or  condition.  'In 
good  kelter,*  all  right;  soimd. 
*  Out  of  kelter,*  ill ;  out  of  tune. 
<  Kelter^d,*  cared  for ;  cultiyated ; 
put  into  repair. 

Kelterments,  s.  pL  kinds  of  pro- 
pNBrty;  odds  and  ends  of  ar- 
ticles. 

Kemping,  (1)  combing.  'A 
good  kemping  with  a  yak-steeak,' 
a  dressing  down  with  an  '  oaken 
towel'  or  cudgel.  See  Keeam, 
(2)  Contending. 

Ken,  a  butter-chum. 

Ken,  orKiim,y,to  churn.' JTenn'c?/ 
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chumed.  la  some  parts  of 
Yorkshire,  they  say  to  chcr.  See 
the  other  KeaM,  as  sounding  the 
same. 

Ken,  y.  to  discern.  '  I  dinnot 
ken  you,'  I  do  not  know  you. 

Ken,  perception.  *I  hae  neea 
hen  on  't,*  no  knowledge  of  it. 
'  He  has  all  his  hen  about  him,' 
his  wits. 

Ken-onrdle,  the  staff  of  the  up- 
right chum. 

Kemnilky  chnm-milk. 

Kennable,  adj.  apparent;  easy 
to  understand. 

Kenned,  pp.  and  pt.  t.  perceived. 

*  A  weel  henrCd  man,'  well  known 
or  distinguished.  *  They  kenned 
it  all/  knew  all  about  it. 

Kennel  coaL     See  Cannle  coal. 

Kenning.  *  You've  grown  out  o' 
mj  kenniiWy*  beyond  my  recog- 
nition. 'That  string  's  just  a 
helming  thicker  than  the  other/ 
the  difference  is  the  slightest  ob- 
servable. 

Kenspak,  Kenspek,  or  Ken- 
speckle,  adj.  distinguishable. 
'  As  heMpak  as  a  cock  on  a  church- 
broach,  as  conspicuous  as  a 
weathercock  on  a  church-spire. 

Kenspell,  the  dairy-maid's  charm 

*  to  make  butter  come '  in  churn- 
ing, by  which  labour  is  saved. 

Kep,  V.  to  catch,  as  a  tossed  balL 
'  Kep  hod,'  catch  hold.  <  A  good 
hepper*  one  dexterous  at  ball- 
playing.  'iTep^p'c^/ caught.  *Kep- 
ping*  catching. 

Kep-ckain,  the  chain  for  tying  np 
l^e  waggon- wheel  when  going 
down  a  hill. 

Kep-hod,  the  catch  into  which 
l£e  kej  shoots  the  lock-bolt  for 
&8temng  the  door. 

Kep-trap,  something  to  catch  or 
captivate  the  unwary.  '  If  s  all 
hep'trap* 

Xerokeri  a  handkeichie£ 


KesLop.     See  Chedip. 

Kessen,  pp.  cast ;  flung  or  spread 

abroad.     Twisted.     '  Kessen  up,' 

cast  up ;  in  all  senses. 

Keaaen,  v.  to  christen.  ^  Kessen-^ 
ingy  a  christening. 

Kessenmas,  Christmas.  See 
ChrUtm/ia  Cuetoma  in  the  Pre&ce. 

Kest,  cast  or  character.  '  Of  an 
ondemeeath  he$t,'  of  the  lower 
order. 

Kester,  Christopher. 

Kesting,  casting.  ^  Be&-kesi{ng,* 
the  alighting  or  gathering  of  ti^e 
swarm  to  the  hive  at  *  Kesting* 
time,'  i.  e.  about  May,  when  bees 
cluster  for  the  purpose. 

Kest -penny.  'It  was  t'  kest- 
penny  that  did  it,'  the  higher 
sum  that  cast  the  scale  and  sold 
the  bargain. 

Kestrily  or  Kestril-kite,  a  de- 
generate hawk.  *  Stomachs  like 
hestril '  hiteSy*  said  of  hearty 
feeders. 

Ket,  carrion;  the  South-countiy 
eag^mag,  'A  lot  o'  A^,'  the 
off- scouring.  'Zirf-craw/  the 
carrion  crow.  *Ketty,^  putrid; 
offensive. 

Kewk,  cook. 

Keiar,  an  emperor.  '  They  now- 
ther  heed  for  king  nor  hezar,*  are 
lawless  altogether. 

Kids,  s.  pL  fuel-faggots.  *  Kyda* 
Whitby  Abbey  fiolls,  1396.  *A 
hid  of  whins,'  a  back  -  load  of 
furze,  'yethered'  or  bound  to- 
gether and  carried  home  for  tba 
fire.  Stacked  here  in  former 
days  for  the  heating  of  bakers^ 

,  ovens,  when  unenclosed  land 
abounded,  and  stray  fuel  was 
plentifiiL 

Kie,  or  Kye,  a.  pL  cows.  A.S.  eg. 
QeeKye. 

Kimlets,  or  Vobbina.  Cod-nob- 
hin$  are  the  fleshy  bits  cut  firom 
the  neck  of  the  ood-fish  when 
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the  Head  is  xeuurred  in  prepar- 
ing the  body  for  salting.  £tm- 
leta  are  the  plump  pieces  taken 
from  the  cheeks  or  'jowl/  Salted 
and  dried,  they  are  sold  by  the 
beap  or  measure.  The  skate  and 
the  ooalfisb  yield  their  propor- 
tion of  nobhina,  and  perhaps  the 
ling  also. 

Kimlin,  a  large  tub  for  the 
making  of  dough. 

Kin,  or  Kind.  In  the  sense  of 
degree  arrived  at,  or  tendency. 
'  It's  kin  o'  falling  damp/  rather 
inclined  to  rain.  '  My  nead  kin 
o*  warks/  somewhat  aches. 

Kin,  kind  or  kindred.  'An  ill 
kin,*  a  bad  sort.  'A  bettermy 
kin,*  a  superior  sample.  *  Of  a 
kinner  mak/  of  a  like  description. 
*Kinmo9tf*  the  nearest  in  point 
of  family  connection.  'It  was 
quite  kinlv  to  her/  of  a  kind  with 
herself ;  her  natural  disposition. 
'  Kins/ooaksy*  kinsman,  kins- 
woman, kindred.  *  Kimhipy  re- 
lationship. ^  Kinsome,  similar. 
* Kinstock*  funily  roots;  ante- 
cedents. 

Kin,  a  crack  in  the  skin.  'A 
kin  athwart  my  thummle-teea,' 
across  my  thimib-toe, — that  is, 
my  big  toe.  *Kinn*d  hands,' 
cliapped.  *  Kinn*d  feet,'  chil- 
blamed.  '  Kinnp,*  troubled  with 
'  kina,'  or  with  a  furrowed  skin. 

Kink,  a  crease  in  paper.  A  twist 
from  a  straight  course.  'A 
kinT^d  seam,'  crooked  in  the 
sowing.  '  A  kink  in  the  neck,'  a 
painful  bend  or  stifEness. 

Kink,  y.  to  motion  strongly  with 
the  neck,  as  in  a  fit  of  the  hoop- 
ing-cough. 

Kinkcongh,   the  hooping-cough. 

For  remedies  for  it,  see  the  iSre- 

fiEuse. 
Kinlin,  or  Xindleing,  materials 

for  lighting  the  fire. 

Kipper,  adj.  nimble.    '  As  kipper 


asaoolt'   'JTijiper  either  brass,' 
eager  after  money. 

Kippered,  cured.  Here  mostly 
applied  to  herrings  and  had- 
docks, when  split,  sHghtly  salted, 
and  then  hung  up  to  be  smoked. 
Kippert,  fish  prepared  in  ths 
way  above  described. 

Kipperish,  or  Kippersome,  adj. 
froHceome.  Given  to  startle,  aa 
a  horse. 

Kirk,  church. 

Krk-fooaks,  &  pi.  cliurch-people. 

Kirk-garth,  church-yaid. 

Srit-kooal,  a  grave. 

Kirk-Biaistli«r,  or  Kirk-wamer^ 

a  church-warden.    The  five  last 
terms  are  now  never  heard. 

KiiMS,  brown  sugar -balls  6ar 
vmred  with  oil  of  peppermint. 

Kiflt,  a  chest  'A  kirk-garth 
kiat^'  a  coffin. 

Kist-bands,  cheet-hinges. 

Kist-bnn.    See  Kisied. 

Kiflt-fragg'd,  or  Kist-graith'd, 

coffer-lined;  rich. 

Kisted,  or  Kist-bnn,  pp.  ehested 
or  coffined.  '  I  wad  fain  see  thee 
kisted,* — ^an  ill  wisK  in  the  course 
of  a  scolding  -  bout— I  should 
like  to  see  you  dead. 

Kitcken-binks.    See  Bink. 

Kite,  the  stomach.  <Weel 
kited,'  iHg-bellied. 

Kite-brttMMt,  ^  Kite-blawn, 

adj.  distended  at  the  stomach* 
Corpulent. 

Kite-bnn,    or  Xite-fEtft,   a^. 

costive.  • 
Kite-nipp'd,  a^j.  griped  in  the 

bowels. 

Kiting^  eatables  of  all  sorta 
'  Good  kiting,*  good  living. 

Kith,  acquaintance.      'Nowther 
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kith  nor  kin/  neiilieir  Mends  nor 
relations. 

Kith,  or  Kythe,  v.  to  grow  in- 
timate; to  unite.  'Does  it 
ki/tJie  wellF'  does  tlie  composi- 
tion mingle  ? 

Either-geean,  get  thee  gone ! 

Eitling  -  brain'd,  adj.  weak- 
minded. 

Killings,  kittens,  or  cat's  whelps. 

Kittle,  V.  to  tickle. 

Kittle,  adj.  ticklish;  keen  or 
intent.  Full  of  agility.  *As 
kittle  as  a  mouse-trap.'  *  She's 
kitUe  with  her  fingers/  ready  at 
a  claw  or  a  hlow. 

Kittle-boweU'd,  or  Kittle-gntted, 

adj.  soon  disordered  in  the  parts 
implied. 

Kittle-nooation'd,  adj.  fanciful. 

KitUe  -  seeghted,  adj.  quick  at 
seeing. 

Kittle  -  tongned,  adj.  fluent 
Given  to  falsehoods. 

Kittyweeak,  a  small  kind  of  sea- 
gull known  on  this  coast. 

Kity,  adj.  inclined  to  be  stout. 
See  Kite, 

Kizzen,  or  Sizzen,  y.  to  parch  or 
half  bum  by  drying. 

Knack,  or  l^pper,  y.  to  speak 
affectedly.  'She  knacks  and 
knajppera  like  a  London  miss.' 

Knag,  V.  to  gnaw.  To  weary 
another  by  one's  ill  humor. 
*  Knag^d  to  the  varry  grund/ 
worrited  to  the  very  graye. 

Knap,  y.  to  crack  or  knock.     To 

oyerreach  in  a  bargain. 
Knap,  a  slight  flaw  in  pottery. 

*Not  broken,  only  a  bit  of  a 

knap* 

Knap,  a  cheat. 

Knapper,  a  street-door  knocker ; 

an  affected  talker. 
Knar.    See  Gfnar. 


Knarl,  y.  to  knot;  to  entangle. 

Knaw, knowledge.  'She's almost 
lost  her  knaw,*  her  memory. 
*  If  s  a  lang  way  past  his  knaw,* 
beyond  his  comprehension.  *  It 
put  me  off  my  knaw,*  put  to 
flight  my  ideas. 

Knawfol,  adj.  intelligent. 

Knawn,    pp.      'Neean    kiiaion,* 

not  known. 
Knaw-nonght,  a  *  know-nothing/ 

an  ignorant  person.     We  once 

heard  a  man  m)m  the  moors  use 

'  knaw  '  notightness,*  to  imply  a 

want  of  intelligence. 
Knawn't     '  Hah  hnawrCt;  I  do 

not  know. 
Knee-band,  y.  to  tie  an  a-rn'mqi 

from  leg  to  leg. 
Knee-bass,  a  straw  hassock  for 

kneeling  upon. 
Kneeading,    butter  or  lard  for 

enriching  pastry. 
Kneeaye-baim,  a  male  child ;  as 

knave   formerly   m'eant    a  boy. 

A.S.  cnapa,  a  boy,  male  child. 

See  Ladhaims, 
Knep,  or  Knipe,  y.  to  nibble,  as 

sickly  cattle  will  pick  a  Httle 

hay  crom  the  hand. 
Knipe.    See  Knep, 

Knobble,  y.  to  strike  with  a  club. 

*  Knohhling,*  a  thumping. 
Knocky-boh.     See  Boh4hing, 
Knodden,  pp.  kneaded  as  dough. 

*  Knodden  -  paste,'     flour    with 
butter  or  lam  for  pie-crust 

Knoll,  y.  to  toll  as  a  bell.  *We'ye 
had  him  knolVd  for;'  the  bell 
tolled  for  the  deceased.  In  old 
times,  the  passing  bell  was  rung 
when  a  person  was  dying,  that 
the  hearers  might  pray  for  the 
dej)arting  spirit,  as  well  as  to 
fnghten  away  demons  that  might 
be  hovering  near.  One  of  the 
earliest  notices  of  the  death-knell 
relates  to  this  distiict.  Beda 
tells  us  (Hist.  Eccl.  lib.  iy.  c. 
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23]  that  at  the  death  of  Hilda» 
aboess  of  Streoneshalh  or  "Whit- 
hy,  in  the  year  680,  Beepu,  a 
nun  in  the  distant  cell  of 
Hackness,  thought  she  heard  in 
her  sleep  the  Bound  of  the  bell 
"which  was  used  when  any  of 
their  household  was  dying ;  and 
lo !  in  a  halo  of  light,  she  oeheld 
the  soul  of  St  Hilda  borne 
upward  by  angels  to  heaven. 
Awaking  the  rest  of  the  inmates, 
they  assembled  in  the  church 
for  devotion;  for  it  was  to  Hilda, 
their  "mother/  that  they  owed 
their  foundation. 

Xnop,  [nop]  V.  to  bud.  Knop- 
ped,  budded. 

Xiiopping,orKnoppy,adj.  shoot- 
ing into  buds,  fiounding  like 
marbles. 

Xnops,  8.  pL  buds.  Bose-knopSf 
rosebuds.  Knee-knop»,  the  tips 
of  the  knees.   Knobs. 

Xnor,  or  Onar,  a  small  wooden 
ball  for  playing  at  the  game  of 
'  Spell  ana  KnoTy  the  spell  being 
the  trap  or  tilt  from  which  the 
ball  is  struck  by  the  'tribbit 
stick,'  which  has  a  bat-like  piece 
of  wood  at  one  end  of  it 

Knot  and  tie.  '  We  can  hardly 
knci  and  he,' — ^that  is,  *  we  can 
hardly  make  ends  meet,'  allud- 
ing to  one's  circiunstances. 

Knotty,  adj.  'There  was  a 
knotty  sea/  a  sea  slightly  curled 
by  the  breeze. 

Know,    KnowfoL      See    under 

Knaw. 
Konny, adj.  comely;  neat;  clever. 
XreeaL     See  Fish-kraal. 
XreeaL    See  Crule, 

Kye,  or  Kie,  s.  pL  cows  or  kine. 
When  the  cows  are  to  be  turned 
out  to  summer  grass,  the  old 

Sractice  is  to  choose  the  nearest 
unday  to  May-day,  upon  the 
principle,  —  *  better  day,  better 
deed.'    '  Kye-lyre,'  a  oow-shed. 


Kyles,  8.  pi.  boils  on  the  flesh. 
Kyloe-cow.     See  Carley-cow. 
Kythe.     See  the  second  Kith. 

Laaf,  or  Leeaf,  a  leaf.  Laaves, 
leaves. 

Laahtle,  Laahl,  or  Leal,  adj. 
little.  *A  varry  laahih  un.' 
'  Loud  an  laahtle,*  the  saying — 
'  little  in  stature,  loud  in  speech.' 

Labber,  v.  to  dabble  in  water. 
To  smear  with  paint.  *I  gat 
sair-  lahher'dy*  splashed  in  the 
miry  road. 

Labber'd.  'There's  neea  fry 
Idbher^d  yet,'  no  fish  mature 
enough  to  ripple  the  stream. 

Labberment,  a  washing  of  linen 
on  a  small  scale  called  'a  slap 
wash.* 

Labbery,  adj.  'ZaJfterg/ weather,' 
a  rainy  season. 

Labonrsome,  adj.  fatiguing. 
'We'vealang  labour 9ome  geeat 
te  gan,'  a  long  toilsome  road  to 
travel. 

Lad-bairns,  s.  pL  male  children. 
See  Kneeave^haim, 

Laddie,  a  ladle.  'Niwer  hae 
te  leuk  for  t'  laddie  when  t'  pot 
comes  a-boil.'  As  the  porridge 
pot  boils  over  if  not  stirred  down 
with  the  ladle,  you  should  always 
have  that  implement  in  rea<u- 
ness, — ^that  is,  no  needful  pre- 
caution ought  to  be  deferred. 

Ladlike,  or  Laddish,  adj.  boyish. 
'  A  ladiike  lass,'  mascuHne. 

Lad's  love.  '  Our  loafs  as  light 
as  lad^a  love,*  puffy  or  inflated, 
as  lovers'  protests  sometimes 
prove.  The  plant  Southern- 
wood. 

Lady  beetles,  Lady  clocks,  Lady 
cows,  or  Lady  flies.  See  Coo- 
ladies, 

Lae,  Lee,  or  Leeathe,  a  scythe. 
*  Lae  sand,'  a  fine  sand  for  lay- 
ing with  grease  upon  the  stridde 
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for  fiharpeniDg  the  mower's 
scythe.  '  Lae^shaft*  the  scythe- 
handle.     See  Birxdde. 

Lafter,  the  number  of  eggs  for 
the  hen  or  the  goose  to  lay  before 
sitting.     '  She's  laid  her  lafter,* 

Lagg'd,  adj.  tired  as  with  carry- 
ing a  load.  Burdened.  '  A  Utg- 
ffing  end/  a  toilsome  occupation. 
*  Lag<^d  up,'  heavy  about  the 
heels  with  mud  in  wet  weather. 

Laid  bet,  beaten  down  with 
opposition.  *  Fairly  laid  bet,' 
thoroughly  overcome. 

Laid  feuit,  stuck  in  the  mud. 
Weather-bound.    Imprisoned. 

Laid  in,  supplied.  ^How  are 
you  laid  in  for  eldin  P'  how  are 
you  ofE  for  fuel  ? 

Laid-to,  resorted  to ;  frequented. 

'    '  The  well  is  very  much  laid-to,* 

Lairk.    See  Lake. 

Lairoek,  the  skylark.  ^Lairock- 
heel'd,'  having  an  uncommon 
projection  of  heel,  like  the  protu- 
Derances  on  the  lark's  feet. 

Lake,  or  Lairk,  a  game.  'A 
^^atcaards.'  <He'sMlofhis 
lake^^  his  fun.    See  Lakes, 

Lake,  v.  to  play  or  perform.  This 
old  Scandinavian  word,  says 
Worsaae,  'is  heard  only  in  the 
ancient  Danish  districts,'  and 
here  it  is  one  of  the  most 
current  that  survives.  'That 
caard  weeant  lake  at  that  bat,' 
that  game  will  not  play  at  that 
rate,  or  that  affair  will  not  suc- 
ceed in  the  manner  it  Ib  carried 
on.  *  Laked'  played  or  per- 
formed. *  Lakersy  player&  Of. 
Icel.  leika^  to  play.  The  word  is 
not,  however,  Scandinavian  only. 
Gf.  A<S.  Idcan^  to  play ;  and  the 
London-English  to  lark. 

Lakebnm,  a  cattle  disorder.  A 
term  heard  in  the  moorlands 
thirty  years  ago ;  but  whether  it 
is  local  or  not,  or  what  it  may 
rnean^  after  much  enquiry  and 


booksearch,  we  are  now  unable 
to  telL  I^e  Fuller  with  our 
*  Liefer,'  we  record  the  word. 

Lakes.  '  All  maks  o'  lakes,  all 
kinds  of  entertainments.  'Lakys,' 
plays  (old  spelling).    See  Luke, 

Lakeaome,  or  Lakiidi,  adj.  frolic- 
some. 

Lakin,  a  toy.     '  Lakins,*  trifles. 

Lakin,  playing  or  sporting  in  all 
senses.  '  I  call  it  a  laking  do,'  a 
gambling  affair.  '  XoAnny-brass,' 
tne  stakes  on  the  gaming-table 
termed,  we  believe,  *  the  bank.' 
Pocket-money  for  enjoyment. 
'  LakiftAiQiuaey  a  gaming-house ; 
the  children's  pay -room;  a 
theatre.  '  £aA»n-kist,'  a  box  ot 
toys. 

LaUop'd,  or  Lollop'd,  pt.  t  'I 
lallop^d  me  down  upon  t*  bink,' 
laid  down  my  whole  length  on 
the  bench.  'Zo^^opin^,' lounging. 

LallopB,  or  Lollops,  an  idler.  <  A 
lang  Mlopy  lass,  as  lazy  as  she's 
lang,'  long,  slovenly,  and  indo- 
lent. 'A  lalhpy  tongue,'  that 
of  tiie  tale-beeurer,  who  is  said  to 
have  a  long  one. 

Lamb-hogs,  s.  pi.  lambs  before 
they  are  shome. 

Lamiter,  a  deformed  person. 

Lamp-lands.     See  Leeghtshot 

Landerly,  a^j.  landward. 

Laad-fidL  '  That  ship  has  made 
a  brave  land-fall^*  a  good  port  in 
the  storm.  *  They've  got  a  Donny 
land-fall,*  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
perty bequeathed.  See  Son^* 
fan. 

Land-look*d,  as  a  vessel  in  a  recess 
of  the  coast  waiting  for  a  change 
of  wind  to  get  into  wider  water. 

Landlouper,  an  adventurer ;  one 
who  gains  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  then  elopes 
without  paying  his  debt&  A 
vender  of  nostrums;  a  quack. 
In  a  book  three  centuries  old, 
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'Landleaper*  signifies  a  laiid- 
measarer;  but  the  commoner 
meaning  was  a  vagabond  or 
-wanderer.  Of.  *  Ft7Zo<ier,  a  vaga- 
bond, IcmdhpeTy  earth-planet, 
continual  gadder  from  town  to 
town ; '  Ootgrave's  French  Dic- 
tionary. 

Lang,  Langer,  Langest,  long, 
longer,  longest 

Lang-avu'd,  adj.  long-vizaged ; 
meagre-fftced.  See  Black-^nnz^df 
Vized. 

Laagbink.    S^  Bink. 

Lang-oanny,  adj.  ^They're  al- 
most at  lang-canny  point,'  at  the 
fax  end  of  their  circTimstances. 
'I  felt  at  lang-canny  wi'  t'  weight 
on  't,'  nearly  exoausted  with 
carrying  the  load* 

Lanff-oheeap,  adj.  a  long  way 
below  the  real  value. 

Lang  DanielB,  unusually  tall 
people. 

Langfoly  adj.  longing  or  desirous. 
Lustful. 

Langheeaded,  a^j.  learned. 

Langhnndred,  an  old-fashioned 
calculation;  six  score  to  the 
hundred. 

Langlengih,  the  entire  length. 

Lang -ma- last  'He's  always 
lang-ma-last  at  his  meals,'  the 
longest  over  them,  the  last  to 
finish ;  one  of  tardy  habits. 

Lang  owerSy  portions  of  spare 
time;  long  leisure.  Bee  ShoarU 
and  Owers. 

Lang  pnnd,  the  old  long-shaped 
twen'bjr  ounces  of  butter  to  the 
pound,  instead  of  the  present 
sixteen,  often  round.  SeeFund- 
ttan. 

Lang  sen,  or  Lang  syne,  long 
since. 

Langtettle,  or  Langbink.  See 
Bink, 

Langsome,  adj.  tedious.    'A 


langtome  day,'  when  time  hangs 
heavy. 

Lang  -  tongned,    adj.  given  to 

tale-bearing.    Over  talkative. 
Langways,  adv.  lengthways. 
Laniels,  the  looseness  in  cattle. 

Lant,  urine ;  formerly  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  alum  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  conveyed  to 
the  works  on  the  coast  by  *  lant^ 
ships '  from  "Whitby,  where  the 
mam  supply  of  the  liquid  wad 
collected.    The  hold  or  body  of 

.  the  vessels  was  formed  as  one 
cistern;  while  'Zan^-horses'  witii 
barrels  slimg  across  their  baicks, 
were  the  carriers  to  the  works 
from  the  villages.  Large  re- 
servoirs were  kept  in  certain 
parts  of  the  town  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  savings;  but  the  sub- 
stitution of  ammonia  for  lani 
near  a  century  ago,  caused  this 
singular  traffic  to  cease. 

Lanter'd,  or  Belanter*d,  adj. 
benighted  or  belated;  to  have 
need  of  the  lantern. 

Lantern  -  leeght,  the  lantern- 
glass,  through  which  the  li^ht 
shines.  'A  pair  o'  cheeks  like 
lantern  -  leegkt$,*  thin  even  to 
transparency. 

Laps,  6.  pL  the  skirts  of  a  coat. 

Larded,  adj.  kneaded  as  the 
flour  with  butter,  for  the  enrich- 
ment of  pastry. 

Lardiner,  the  overlooker  of  the 
larder,  under  a  former-day  scale 
of  hospitality.    Old  local  print. 

Lare,  Lared.    See  under  Lear. 

Lare-father,  a  teacher. 

Lamm,  a  noise  or  commotion. 

Lashes,  s.  pi.  To  walk  '  in  long 
lashes,*  with  wide  strides. 

Lass-balms,  s.  pi.  female  chil- 
dren.   See  Lad'baima. 

Lasty,  adj.  that  which  will  wear 
well.    *Lasttest,*  the  most  dur- 
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able  material,  in  comparison  with 
others. 
Late,  y.  to  seek  for  what  is  lost. 

*  They're  bad  to  laU'  difficult  to 
find.  *  Get  yonr  things  lated  up,' 
looked  for;  collected  together. 

Late.  *  I  mun  hev  a  Zcrfe/  I 
must  make  a  search. 

Laters.     See  Coomrlaters. 

Lating,  'a  hunt'  for  what  you 
are  wanting. 

Lath,  Lathe,  or  Leeath,  a  bam. 
'  Whitby  Lathes,'  a  locality  still 
so  called,  and  inferred  to  have 
been  a  barn-place  belonging  to 
tiie  monks.  *  Zia/A-garth,'  the 
barn-yard.  Whitby  Abbey  Re- 
cords.   See  LytK 

Lat-river  {i  long),  one  who  splits 
laths  for  the  plasterers;  ^^  mean- 
ing UUh,  and  rive,  to  rend. 

Lankerins!  or  LaukuBl  interj. 
an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

Laverocks,  three- leaved  wood- 
sorreL    OxcUU  Acetoedla, 

LaYishment,  or  Lavishness, 
wastefulnesa  *It  was  lavish- 
ment  that  browt  'em  to  beggar- 
staff,'  extravagance  that  brought 
them  to  beggary. 

Law,  V.  to  sue.  *You  think 
then,  I  can't  law  *em  for  't?' 
compel  restitution.  'He  law'd 
'em  for  t'  brass,'  sued  for  the 
money.  'Thejr're  on  t'  way  o' 
lawing  him,'  the  process  is  going 
on. 

Lax,  a  looseness.  *Sair  laafd,* 
severely  purged. 

Lay,  V.  to  appease,  in  the  way  of 

*  laying '  a  spirit.  Our  tales  of 
haunt^  places  are  similar  to  the 
ghostly  narrations  of  other  quar- 
ters. Some  say  that  none  but  a 
Catholic  priest  can  lay  a  ghost 
effectually. 

Lay,  y.  to  accouch  at  child-birth. 

Lay-bed,  a  grave. 

Lay-father.    See  Leear-f other. 


Lay-steead,  a  place  of  deposit  for 
refuse.  In  old  books,  called 
the  *  lay- stall ; '  see  Spenser. 

Laze,  V.  to  idle.  *  Las^d,*  lounged. 

*  Lazing,*  wandering  about  with- 
out an  object. 

Lea.  See  Lie-lea;  and  Ley- 
lands. 

Lea,  Leea,  or  Leeathe.    See  Lae, 

Lead,  or  Lede,  course  or  direc- 
tion. '  Queer  leads,*  odd  habits. 
'  A  sair  lead,*  a  grievous  humor. 
*A  wrang  lead,*  an  improper 
proceeding. 

Lead,  v.  to  convey  goods  by  cart 
or  other  vehicle.     See  Leading, 

Leaders,  s.  pi.  the  sinews  of  a 
limb;  sometimes  called  the 
guiders. 

Leading,  the  carnage  of  com, 
coals,  stone,  is  called  the  lead' 
ing,     *  Get  them  led,'    See  Lead, 

LeaL     See  LaaJitle, 

Lealows,  butterflies.  Some  say 
that  lealows  are  *  groimd  shiners' 
or  glow-worms;  but  the  first 
meaning  is  the  one  most  com- 
monly accepted.  See  Flee- 
flowers  ;  alao  Kedocks, 

Leam,  a  leash  or  thong. 

Leam,  v.  to  add  to  the  sum  in  one's 
purse.  Also,  according  to  Mr 
Marshall,  it  is  'to  fimiish  the 
rock  of  the  spinning-wheel  with 
line,'  the  rock  being  the  upright 
stick  rotmd  which  the  flax  is 
wound.  See  Leem  in  E.  D.  8. 
Gl.  B.  2. 

Leam,  v.  to  separate  or  fall  out, 
as  ripe  nuts  or  *  brown  learners ' 
from  the  husk.  'They  leam 
well.'  See  Leymurs,  as  sounding 
similar  to  Learners* 

Lear,    or  Lare,  lore,  learning. 

*  Lear*d,*  learned.  *A  mense- 
fiilly  lared  man,'  one  with  a 
decent  amount  of  intelligence. 

*  Lears*  departments  of  know- 
ledge.   See  the  two  Leers, 
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Leear-fitther,  or  LayfEtthery  an 

exemplar;    one  whose  conduct 

has  influenced  others. 
Learless,  adj.  without  learning; 

ignorant. 
Leathe,  or  Limmer,  v.  to  soften 

a  rigid  part  of  the  body  with  a 

liniment. 

LeathBome,  or  Lissome,  adj.  pli- 
able. Of  a  nature  subservient 
or  submissiye. 

Leathweak,  or  Idthweak,  adj. 
flexible.  If  the  limbs  of  a  corpse 
are  less  rigid  than  common,  it 
is  a  sign  there  wiU  shortly  be 
another  death  in  the  family. 

Leave.  See  Lief^  Liefer, 
Leave-lang,  adj.  oblong. 
Leaver.    See  lAefer. 

Leaze,  v.  to  pick  the  '  slane  '  or 
smut,  &c.,  from  the  wheat  before 
it  is  thrashed.  *G^t  it  leaz^d 
out.'     *  We're  leazing,* 

Lech,  pron.  letch  [lech],  lust. 

Lecher,  or  Leeacher,  an  amorous 

indiyidual. 
Lee.    See  Lae. 
Lee,  a  lie.     Lees,  lies.      Leear, 

a  liar.    Leeing,  lying. 

Leeace,  lace. 

Leeace,   y.   to  flog  or  chastise. 

*  A  good  leeacing,* 

Leeace  alang,  v.  to  run  fast. 

*  Leeacing  on,'  moving  rapidly. 
Leeace  tea,  to  *  line  it '  with  gin, 

the  practice  in  the  country  in 
cold  weather.  *Tea  leeac^d  wi* 
gin,'  is  talked  of  by  old  people 
as  common  in  smuggling  times 
before  the  coast-^ard  was  esta- 
blished, when  spirits  were  landed 
plentiful  and  cheap. 

Leeacer,  signiflcant  of  size  and 
substance  above  the  rest.  '  That 
now  ia  a  leeacer.*  *  A  leeacing 
chap.' 

Leeacing  mob|  a  grandame's  cap 


of  former  days,  enriched  with 
lace. 

Leead,  the  metal  lead. 

Leead  -  eater,  Indian  rubber. 
Known  also  as  *  Wad-eater,'  wad 
being  a  lead  pencil. 

Leeaden,  or  Looaden,  pp.  laden. 

Leeads,  or  Looads,  s.  pi.  loads. 

*  Leeads  o'  kelter,'  lots  of  pro- 
perty. 

Leeaf,  or  Leaf,  the  inside  layer 
of  fat    in    a   pig  or    a    goose. 

*  Geease-ifca/.* 

Leeaf.     See  Laaf. 

Leeaf,  a  loaf.  '  Hawf  a  keeak  is 
better  than  neea  leeaf  y  to  have 
half  a  cake  than  no  bread ;  that 
is,  a  less  portion  is  better  with 
certainty,  than  to  risk  and  lose 
all.    Leeaves,  loaves. 

Leeafer,  or  Loafer,  an  idle  fellow. 

Leeafsharve,  a  slice  of  a  loaf. 

Leeam,  adj.  lame.  Leeamishj 
somewhat  lame. 

Leeat,  adj.  late.  *  Thou's  leeafer 
than  leeatf'  very  much  behind 
time.    Leeatiehy  rather  late. 

Leeat,  a  kind  of  a  sea  coalfish,  of 
thinner  texture  than  the  latter ; 
and  the  back  not  so  black. 


Leeath. 
Leeathe. 


See  Lath, 
See  Lae, 


Leeght,  lights  in  all  senses. 

Leeght-finger'd,  adj.  thievish. 
Dexterous. 

Leeght-shot,  or  Leeght-scot,  a 

former -times  payment  in  this 
part  for  the  maintenance  of  cer- 
tain altar-lights ;  where  also  we 
find  *  Lamp-lands,'  the  rent  of 
which  was  bequeathed  to  the 
church  for  the  hke  purpose. 

Leeght-skirts,  a  strumpet 

Leeghtening,  yeast  or  leaven 
for  lightening  the  bread.  See 
Sponge, 
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Leeghtly,  adv.  lightly.  'Come 
thej"  levf/htli/,  gan  they  leeghtlt/y* 
the  saying  *  lightly  come,  lightly 
go,'  as  money  easily  got  is  often 
heedlessly  spent.  *Love  me 
leeghtlf/y  love  me  lang*  (long),  be- 
cause *  violent  love  is  the  soonest 
to  subside  !  * 

Leeghts,  s.  pi.  the  lungs. 

Leeghtsome,  adj.  not  quite  dark. 
Not  very  weighty.  Lively.  •  A 
leeghtsome  fit,'  a  change  from  sad- 
ness to  serenity.  *  A  leeghtsome 
lilty  soort  of  a  body,*  light- 
hearted. 

Leer,  a  bam,  says  Mr  Jklarshall, 

*  but  growing  into  disuse ; '  see 
E.  D.  S.,  Gl.  B.  2.  Perhaps 
for  Leeath,     See  Lath, 

Leer,  adj.  empty;  spare  in  per- 
son.    See  Lear, 

Leeve,  Leever.    See  IJcfj  Liofer, 

Leg-tired.     See  ShanJaceary. 

Leg  np.  '  I  pjat  a  desperate  7p(/ 
t//i/  a  good  scolding;  either  as 
l)oiiitin^  to  the  kno"\vn  punish- 
ment of  being  made  to  '  stand 
ii]>on  one  leg ; '  or  to  the  pliraso, 

*  to  give  a  leg  «j),'  to  hoist, 
assist  in  climbing ;  see  Pickwick 
Pai)ers,  ch.  xvi. 

Leggings,  Gamashes,  Gtoloshes, 
or  Spatterdashes,  men's  gaiters. 

Len,  v.  to  lend. 

Len,  the  loan.  *  I  thank  you  for 
t'hn  on't.' 

Lesty  day!  an  expression  of 
lamentation, — alas  the  day  ! 

Let,  pt.  t.  alighted.  *  He  fell  and 
U't  upon  his  head.'    See  Light  on. 

Let-knaw.  'WeVe  had  a  let- 
knawy^  a  notice ;  an  intimation. 

Let  leeght,  to  enlighten. 

Let  make.  *  He  let  make '  so 
and  HO, — caused  it  to  be  made  or 
built.  (The  usual  Middle-Eng- 
lish idiom.) 

Let  ride,  or  Let  skelp,  to  attack 


with  force ;  to  shoot  with  a  gun, 
« I  let  ride  at  it.' 

Let  up,  pp.  lighted  or  illumin- 
ated. 
Let   up,    Let    in,   or  Let   on, 

alighted  upon.  ^1  let  up  with 
'em,'  met  tne  people  I  was  seek- 
ing. 
Let  wit,  or  Let  leeght,  to  make 
known.  *  Thev  let  wit  on't,'  told 
the  secret.  *  He  let  leeght  to  me 
about  it,'  informed  or  enlight- 
ened me  on  the  subject.  *  Letten 
on.'     See  Light  on. 

Letch.     See  Lech. 

Letch,  an  indent  along  a  cor- 
nice, or  moulding.  A  rut  in 
the  road.  A  narrow  ditch.  A 
low  step  or  ledge  on  a  cause- 
way wmch  you  do  not  suspect, 
and  *  where  a  bit  of  a  letch  lets 
you  dowm' 

Letsome,  adj.  compliant,  willing 
to  allow  another  person  to  do  so 
and  80.  *  He's  varry  letsome  ; ' 
the  reverse  of  hindersoine,  ob- 
structive, q.  V. 

Lenk,  v.  to  look.  *  Leulcs  thee  ! ' 
look  you.  *  LeuA'  sharp ! '  *  Leuk 
"^-ick ! '  look  alive, — stir  yourself. 

Levis.     See  Letcis, 

Lewited,  pp.  said  of  a  weight 
lifted  by  degrees  up  an  ascent, 
or  by  leverage.  *  So  heavy  that 
we  are  mate-hod  to  get  her  lev- 
vited  up-stairs,'  alluding  to  a 
sick  person. 

Lewis,  or  Levis,  a  lift ;  an  iron 
ring  contrivance  for  wedging 
into  a  hole  in  a  block  of  stone, 
like  a  staple  driven  into  a  log, 
by  which  the  mass  can  be  hooked 
on  to  the  chain  of  a  crane  and 
lifted 

Leylands,  lands  laid  down  in 
grass,  as  distinguished  from 
plough  lands  in  tillage.  See  Lie 
Lea, 

Le3miTir8,  s.  pi.  a  kind  of  hunt- 
ing hounds  mentioned  in  our 
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local  prints.  They  were  led  in 
a  leasn  or  thong.  See  LeamerSf 
as  of  like  sound. 

Liby  V.  to  castrate.  Libber,  a 
castrator.  *  Pro  libhyng  porcorum 
lOd,'  for  gelding  the  pigs;  Whit- 
by Abbey  Rolls,  1396. 

Liblab,  a  jelly-like  material,  as 

glutinous  oil. 
Lichwake.     See  Lykewake, 
Lick  and  a  Slake.    See  SlcJce. 

Lie  lea,  to  remain  or  lie  in  grass 
as  land  for  pasturage.  See  Ley- 
lands. 

Lie^  or  Leave,  willing,  in  the 
sense  of  indiflference  *I'd  as 
leave  gan  yah  way  as  t*  other,'  as 
soon  go  one  way  as  the  other. 

Liefer,  or  Leaver,  rather  or  by 
preference.  *  I  had  liefer  go  than 
stay.'  Fuller  in  his  *  Church 
History,*  1648,  is  puzzled  with 
some  of  our  old  words,  and 
amongst  the  rest  with  Liefer, 
which  he  finds  in  Stapleton's 
translation  of  Beda.  He  says  he 
will  not  presume  to  alter  the 
word,  but  reauests  it  *to  be 
taken  with  all  tne  printer's  faults, 
done  probably  at  an  outlandish 
press.' 

Lift,  a  brawl.     See  Breeze, 

Lift,  V.  'When  do  they  lift?' 
at  what  time  is  the  funeral? 

Lift  'A  whent  lift  on  't,'  a 
huge  load  of  it. 

Lift,  guess- weight  by  lift  of  the 
hand,  not  by  the  scale.  '  What 
is  the  lift  f '     See  Pundstan. 

Lift,  a  flight  of  steps  j  an  ascent. 

*  Up  a  lifV 
Lifting,  a  state  of  liveliness  or 

commotion.     'Lifting  wi*  lops,' 

swarming  with  neas. 

lAg,  V.  to  lie  down,    '  Lig-a-bed,' 

a  sluggard. 
Lig  out,  to  lay  out  (money).    '  Llg 


out  thy  brass  athout  stint,'  spend 
your  money  freely. 

Lig-be8ide,  (w*  Lig-by,  a  concu- 
bine. 

Ligg*d,  laid.  '  I  nivver  lig^d 
mah  e'en  on  him,'  laid  my  eyes 
on  him, — saw  him. 

Ligger  out.  'An  and  weean  a 
ligger  out,'  an  old  woman  who 
lays  out  the  dead.  See  the  second 
Streaker, 

Liggin  -  in  -  bout,  a  childbirth 
affair. 

Light  on,  y.  to  succeed.  '  How 
will  they  light  on,  aim  you?' 
fare  in  the  matter,  think  you. 
*Has  he  let  on  well?'  or  'has 
he  letten  on  well  ? '  *  Light  upon,* 
to  meet  with,  as  people  come  in 
contact. 

Lighted,  or  Lit,  pt.  t.  alighted. 

*  It  flew  and  lit  upon  a  tree.' 

Like,  adj.  and  adv.  likely.  *  Ay, 
ay,  varry  like,  varry  like,*  yes, 
yes,  in  all  probability.  *  I  was 
like  to  be  ang:er'd,'  was  on  the 
point  of  vexation.  *  It  will  hap- 
pen as  like  as  like  can  he,*  there 
IS  the  greatest  likelihood  that 
such  will  be  the  case. 

Like.  A  word  in  the  forma- 
tion of  many  a  weather  -  term. 

*  Cloudy-/tA»,'  beclouded.  *  Caud 
an  caud-2t  A»,'  cold  and  likely  to  be 
so.     *  Back-end-ZtA«,'  autumnal. 

*  Winter-ZiA:c,  Bitter- WAjc,*  keenly 
cold.  *  Damp-Zt^6,  Mucky-/tA:«, 
Bad-ZtTfcf?,  Shabby-^tAje,  Soft- 
like,  Yfet-like,  Watery-^fAc, 
Grou-ZiA»,' threatening  for  *foul' 
or  dull,  weather,  rain  or  snow. 

*  Bonny-like,  Qay-like,  Spring- 
like,  Summer-Zt'Ae,*  clear  and 
shining.  *  Heeat  and  heeat- 
like,*  hot  and  likely  to  continue. 

*  Wild-/iA»  or  Windf -like,*  threat- 
ening a  storm.  (The  old  A.S.  -lie, 
now  generally  spelt  -ly,) 

Like,  inclination.  '  £f  ther  my 
like,*  according  to  my  taste. 
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Like  as  if,  just  as  if, — ss  a  matter 
in  comparison. 

like  eneeaf,  probably. 

like-like,  or  Liklike,  as  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  tx>  the  actual 
thing.  Also,  in  the  way  of  adapt- 
ation, likely.  *  It's  varry  liklike,* 
the  likeliest  of  the  lot  to  suit  the 
purpose. 

Like  to  Like,  as  one  is  a.  sem- 
blance of  the  other, — all  alike. 
Like$t  similitudes. 

LikeBome,  adj.  of  the  same  kind. 

Likesome,  adj.  that  which  may 

be  loved  or  desired. 
Likken,  v.  to  resemble.    *  It  didn't 

lik'ken  weel,'  did  not  put  on  a 

hopeful  appearance. 

Likly,  adj.  likely.  See  Great- 
likly, 

Lillylowe,  the  child's  expression 
for  fire  or  light. 

Lilty.     See  Leeghtsmne, 

Limb ;  heard  to  denote  different 
members  of  the  body.  *Her 
tongue's  her  warsist  ?tm6,'  her 
abuse  being  her  worst  point. 
*IIis  belly's  his  biggest  limh,^ 
that  of  a  hearty  feeder.  *  Limb- 
heeal,*  soimd  or  strong  in  limb. 

Limber,  or  Limmer,  adj.  pliant. 
*A8  Jitnher  as  a  willow  wand.' 
*  Yah  stick's  ower  limmer ,  an  t' 
other's  ower  stunt,'  one  is  too 
pliable,  the  other  over  stiff. 

Limmer.     See  Leathe. 

Limmers,  s.  pi.  the  shafts  of  a 
cart.  *The  /irwmer-horse,'  the 
shaft-horse.  Worsaae  traces  this 
word  of  ours  to  the  old  Scandina- 
vian limary  boughs  or  branches, 
as  pointing  to  a  primitive  state 
of  things  m  the  construction  of 
those  parts  of  a  vehicle.  Cf. 
Icel.  /«;«,  the  foliage  of  a  tree; 
pi.  limar,  branches. 

Lin,  the  lime  or  linden  tree. 


Lin,  linen  cloth.  ^  Lin  clout,' 
linen  rag. 

Lin  gpam,  linen  thread  for  weav- 
ing into  a  web.  (0am  mean- 
ing yam.) 

Lin-nail,  the  linch-pin  of  a  car- 
riage-wheel. 

Ling,  moor-heath.  '  Wire-Z/wr/,* 
the  toughest  twigs  for  making 
the  strongest  birch  brooms  or 
bezoms. 

Ling  gowlands,  a  small  marigold 
kind  of  flower,  growing  among 
the  heath.     See  QowlancU, 

Lippen'd,  pp.  spoken  or  pro- 
nounced. *  It  did  not  lippeii  to 
luck,'  sound  well  in  behalf  of  the 
matter. 

Lipper,  a  slight  swell  or  leap  of 
the  sea,  otherwise  not  stormy. 
'There's  no  great  sets  o'  wind, 
but  a  deal  o'  lipper  on.'  Lippery^ 
wavy  or  ripply,  as  the  water 
stirred  by  the  breeze.  See  Wiiui- 
lipptr. 

Lire,  the  flesh  of  an  animal,  or 
rather  the  increasing  substance 
as  it  grows  bulky.  *  There's  a 
fair  deal  o'  lire  ahiout  it.'  *  Quite 
/try,'  well  fleshed.  The  A.S.  lira 
means  flesh,  muscles. 

Lisk,  the  groin. 

LisBome.     See  LeatJisome, 

List,  V.  'I'll  do  what  I  list' (la 
1  like. 

Lit.     See  Lighted. 

Lite,  V.  to  wait  or  expect. 
*  They've  a  brave  landfall  to  Hit 
on,'  an  amount  of  property  in 
prospect. 

Lite.  Ts  bomi  te  hev  a  lang 
lite,  going  to  have  a  long  wait. 
XiY<?<,  expectations ;  anticipa- 
tions. *  There'll  be  a  lot  o'  lites 
afoore  that  time  comes.'  See 
Summer  Lites  and  Winter  Lites, 

Lited,  Liting.  *  I  have  lited,*  or 
*I  have  been  liting,^  this  half 
hour.     *  You  will  be  to  bo  lited 
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on,*  that  is,  I  may  depend  upon 
you  at  the  time  appointed.  *  If  s 
a  liting  end,*  a  dilatory  affair. 

Lith,  a  joint ;  a  pliable  place  in 
what  is  otherwise  rigid.  *  I  am 
sound  in  lith  and  limo.* 

Idthe,  V.  to  thicken  broth  with 
oatmeal,  called  the  *Lithing,* 
and  then  the  pot  is  said  to  be 
'lithed.* 

Little-&re  day,  'a  Banyan  day,* 
when  animal  food  is  not  allowed, 
or  not  in  its  full  quantity. 

Idven  (i  long),  v.  to  inspirit. 
*  Livened  up,'  enlivened. 

Idwer,  V.  to  deliver.  Livver^d, 
unloaded;  as  a  vessel  of  its 
cargo.  *What  wharf  is  she 
livyering  at?'  ZiweraTice,  liber- 
ation. 

Lo  thee !  look  you. 

Lo  fhee  but !  now  only  do  look. 

Load  -  saddle,  a  wooden  pack- 
saddla 

Loafer.     See  Leeafer, 

LoaiL     See  Looaning. 

Lobster  -  lonse,  or  Lobstrous- 
louse,  the  large  gray  wood-louse 
or  milhpedes,  Oniscus  Arma- 
dillo. The  London  *  sow-bug* 
with  its  body  in  rings  or  joints 
like  the  lobster's  shell.  Used 
with  other  ingredients,  many 
years  ago,  as  an  old  woman's 
remedy  for  fits  and  certain  female 
complaints ;  and  we  have  known 
the  creatures  kept  alive  amongst 
rotten  wood  in  a  tin  case,  as  a 
home  stock. 

Lock-leeachy    the    medicinal  or 

lake-leech. 
Logg^  a  truss  of  long  straw. 
Lolder.     See  Lcdder. 
Lollops.     See  Lollops. 
Lonesome,    adj.   lonely.     Lone- 

someneaa,  loneliness. 
Looaden.     See  Leeaden,  Leeads. 
Looaning,    Loan,   or  Loaning,  | 


a  lane;  a  country  road.  *  Looan- 
tngr-heead,'  the  top  of  the  lane. 

*  A  brant  rutty  looaning,^  a  steep 
furrowed  road.  *  A  lound  looan- 
ing,' a  lane  sheltered  from  the 
wind. 

Looath,  adj.  unwilling.  ^They 
meead  their  g^n  varry  looathly/ 
made  their  exit  very  reluctantly. 

Look,  or  Lenk,  to  pick  out  the 
weeds  from  the  springing  crop. 

Lookers,  or  Lonkers,  w^eders. 
Also  the  gatherers  of  stones,  we 
believe,  from  the  land  before  the 
produce    begins    to    shoot    up. 

*  Louking-^eidf*  where  the  weed 
ing  is  going  on.  '  Lovking- 
tengs,'  forceps  or  tonffs  for  pull- 
ing up  by  the  roots  Uie  tougher 
shrubs. 

Looking,  or  Lonking.  'That 
wood  wants  lovking'  thinning; 
the  trees  to  be  cut  down  being 
first  marked. 

Loomy,  adj.  cloudy.  'It's  looimj, 
like  thunder.' 

Loose.      See   as  a  prefix  under 

Lowse. 
Loosening.     See  Loirzanng. 

Loosil,  a  wild  unprincipled  fellow. 
Spenser  spells  it  losel. 

Lop,  a  flea.  *  As  pert  as  a  lop, 
nimble.  *Lo8t  like  a  Zop  in  a 
church,'  said  when  the  house  is 
too  big  for  the  tenant.  Among 
the  qualifications  of  a  chamber- 
maid hereabouts,  it  was  stated, 
that  she  was  *  a  good  Zop-later,' 
expert  at  finding  the  fieas.  See 
Late. 

Lop-frets,  8.  pi.  flea-bites.  Tri- 
fling affairs.  Lop-/retten,  flea- 
bitten. 

Loppard,  as  a  suiface  spotted  or 
soiled.  *  They're  loppard  and 
lost,'  overrun  with  filth. 

Lopper'd,    curdled.       *  Lopper'd 
Lopping.      'The    cat's    lopping 
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herself,'  scratchiiig  the  fleas  from 
her  skill.  Loppy,  infested  with 
fleas. 

Lossing,  losing. 

Lost,  infested  or  overrun.  ' They're 
lost  i*  muck,*  filthy  in  the  ex- 
treme. 'We're  lost  i*  thrang/ 
overhead  in  confusion. 

Lotherics.     See  Lutherics, 

Louk.  See  Look,  and  what  fol- 
lows. 

Lonnd,  adj.  sheltered  from  the 
wind.  *  It*8  a  varry  lound  walk.' 
*A  fine  lovmd  day,'  calm  and 
serene.  'T*  wind's  lounded  a 
bit,'  or  *  if  s  hundeVf  lessened  in 
force. 

Lonnder,    v.    to   beat  soundly. 

*  Lounder  his  lugs,'  box  his  ears. 

*  He  gat  lounde^d  for  't'  *  You 
deserve  a  good  loundering,* 

Lonpy  y.  to  leap.  To  throb,  as  a 
pulsation. 

Louping-steean.  See  Horsing- 
stone, 

Love-begot,  a  bastard. 

Love-joy.  *  My  bonny  love-joy/* 
my  heart's  defight. 

Lovesome,  adj.  affectionate. 

Low,  V.  to  flame.  *  It'll  low  up 
enoo,'  bum  up  presently.  *  On 
wi'  some  eldin  an  mat  t'  fire 
loWf*  put  on  some  fuel  and  make 
the  fire  blaze. 

Low,  flame.  *  They  lit  a  low  upon 
t'  sprunt  end,'  kindled  a  fire 
upon  the  hill  point,  as  a  beacon. 
Lowingy  flaming. 

Low-bandy,  the  game  of  people 
in  couples  rolling  down  a  hill. 

Lowse,  adj.  loose.  *  Loiose  brass,' 
spare  cash. 

Lowse-at-heft,  a  scapegrace ;  one 
on  whom  you  have  no  hold  or 
dependence.    See  the  first  He/t, 

Lowse-geeated,  adj.  as  a  shuffler 
in  walking.  One  whose  course 
18  not  consistent  or  circumspect. 


Lowsing  about,  nmning  at  ran- 
dom; dissipating. 

Lowze,  a  letting  out  of  particu- 
lars. *  What  a  precious  lowze  ! ' 
what  a  strange  disclosure.  '  He 
let  lowze  on^,'  proclaimed  the 
secret.  Also  an  attack  or  rush 
at  an  object.  'I  made  a  lowze 
at  it  with  my  stick,  but  missed 
it,'  at  the  hare,  for  instance, 
that  shot  across  my  path. 

Lowze,  V.  to  release.  ^  Lowzen^d 
off,'  unloosened,  Lowzeni'ng,  a 
feast  to  companions  when  an 
apprenticeship      has      expired. 

*  Lowzing  out,  unharnessing  the 
horses.  Opening  the  shop.  Low^ 
zening  hell,  one  of  our  parish 
church-bells  rung  while  the  noon 
congregation  is  leaving. 

Loy,  adj.  warm  and  '  steamy,'  as 

tiie  air  is  occasionally.      *  Loy 

and  moist.' 
Luck-brass,  the  money  returned 

for  luck  to  the  bargain  by  the 

seller  to  the  purchaser.     Thus 

what  is  given  oack  to  the  buyer 

of  a  pig,  is  termed  *  penny-pig- 

luck,* 
Luck  -  letten  -  doon,   an  adverse 

condition  is  implied;  a  change 

of  circumstances. 
Lucky  -  steeans.     See  Haggom- 

steeans, 
Ludge,  v.   to   lodge.      Lodgers, 

lodgers. 
Lufe,  the  expanded  hand.     '  Give 

us  thy  lu/e,  not  thy  fist,'  a  clasp 

with  the  open  palm,  no  niggard 

salute. 
Lug,  the  ear.     The  loop-handle 

of  a  pitcher.     *  As  deaf  as  a  pot- 

%.' 
Lug,    v.    to    pull    or   contend. 

*  They  mim  Ittg  that  hae  f  langest 
teeth,'  the  strongest  must  decide 
the  matter. 

Lum,  the  chimney-vent.  *  T  lum 
reeks,'  the  chimney  smokes. 

Lummerly,  Lumbersome,  or  Lum- 
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berly^a^j.  cumbrous;  un-wieldy. 

Lummily  a  clown ;  a  clumsy  fel- 
low.    *  A  great  lummil-hQud.* 

Lununy,  adj.  luscious.  *  A  lummy 
lick,'  a  delicious  moutlifiil. 

Lumpiu,  adj.  headlong,  as  with  a 
plunge. 

Lnnches,   s.  pL  slices;   cuts  of 

meat  or  bread. 
LimgUS  (pron.  lung-gus),  sullen ; 


Lvnt.  '  A  bit  of  a  lunt,'  a  gleam 
of  light.  To  flare  *like  lunted 
tow'  (blazing  flax)  is  to  be 
Tery  excitable  or  irascible. 

Lurries,  s.  pL  small  drays  or 
drags. 

LutherioSyOrLotherios.  'Luther- 
ics  o'  fat,'  gross-looking  pieces. 

Lykewake,  or  Lichwake,  the 
*  corpsowake,'  or  the  watching 
night  and  day  before  the  inter- 
ment.    See  Wake. 

lyth.  *The  liberty  or  Li/tk  of 
Pickering,'  says  one  of  our  his- 
torical documents,  within  which 
are  certain  rights  belonging  to 
the  place.  *  Lythsmen,'  the  folk 
included  in  the  liberty  or  divi- 
sion. 

Mabbled,  pp.  hammer-dressed,  as 
a  stone  is  roughly  surfaced. 

Hack.     See  Mak, 

Madder,  the  matter  of  a  sore. 
Madderingy  suppurating.  Mad- 
dertf,  charged  with  matter. 

Xaddle,  v.  to  doat  upon.  '  He 
runs  maddling  after  her  the  day 
tiv  an  end,'  with  a  lover's  fond- 
ness, the  day  through. 

Maddled,  pp.   thrown  off  one's 

reason;  confused. 
Kaddling,  adj.  '  'A  maddling 

deed,'  an  ill-judged  proceeding. 

Xade,  or  Making,  increased  or 
increasing.     *  The  sea  has  made 


since  morning,'  begun  to  surge. 
*  The  sea  is  making  fast.' 

Madgipeg,  Madge,  or  Bessybab, 

the  clown  or  buffoon  of  the 
Ploughstots.  See  Christmas  Cus- 
totna  m  the  Preface. 

Maft,  V.  *It  7nafts  sair,'  the 
dust  or  the  snow  drifts  very 
much.  'Maftedy'  stillid  with 
heat  in  a  crowd;  bullied  in  a 
snow-storm. 

Maft  '  What  a  maft  I^  ti  close 
packed  company;  a  etato  of 
suffocation. 

Mah,  or  Me,  my.  'Mah  awn 
sol,'  my  own  sel£ 

Main,  extent.  Implying  also, 
equal  quantities  in  a  mixture 
of  ingredients.  *  I  want  f  main 
of  owther  soort,*  as  much  of  one 
kind  as  of  another.  *  Ma  ina  fair,' 
just  or  equable.  *  Mains  fine,'  at- 
tractive in  the  main.  ^  Mains 
fond,'  foolish  throughout.  *  Ma  ins 
flaid,'  much  alarmed.  *  Mains 
keen,'  more  intent  than  the  con- 
trary. *  Mains  proud,'  haughty 
rather  than  otherwise. 

Mainheead,  the  chic^f  in  point  of 
number ;  the  multitude. 

Mair,  more.  *  He'll  bo  for  t* 
mairish  lot,*  will  try  for  the 
larger  share. 

Mair  belike,  more  especially. 

Mair  need.  *  I  had  mair  nrrd 
wark,'  ought  rather  to  work  than 
be  idle. 

Mairower,  moreover. 

Maist,  most.  *For  t'  maist 
hand,'  for  the  most  part. 

Maister-heeap,  the  largest  por- 
tion ;  the  highest  heap. 

Maisther,  or  Maistherman,  the 
master. 

Maisther-beeast,  the  overruling 
animal  of  the  herd.  *  His  wife's 
t'  maisther -heeast.* 

Maistherfol,  overbearing ;  power- 
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ful.  *A  maistherful  weight/  a 
heavy  quantity. 

Kak,  make  or  manufacture; 
shape  or  design.  '  I  mun  hae  't 
o'  f  oest  mak,  of  the  best  quality. 

*  We  saw  au  make  an  manders  o* 
queer  things/  all  kinds  of  curi- 
osities,— a  collection. 

Kak  -  believe,  or  Kak-shift,  a 
substitute.  'You  mun  mak 
as  good  a  makeshift  as  you  can,' 
an  apology  or  excuse.  '  An  aud 
warding  mak-hdievej  an  old 
whining  pretender. 

Xak  believe.  ^  It  was  all  done 
to  TnoA;  ftc/tevc/ to  deceive.  'Makr- 
hdieft*  hypocrisy. 

XaUdiu,  or  Makins.  'Keea 
makkins  on 't,'  no  matter  about  it. 

Mak  lenk,  a  made-up  appearance; 

a  sham. 
Mak-like,  adj. '  It  might  be  meead 

mak'Ukey  so  as  to  be  adapted  to 

the  purpose. 
Kak  nor  Shap.    '  It  hez  nowther 

mak  nor  $hap  in  't,'  is  neither 

well  worked  nor  well  shaped. 

Xak-noitght,adj.  *Amak-noug?U 
matter,'  a  profitless  transaction. 
Mak  sharp  I  make  haste. 

Makfl  and  Manders.     See  the 

first  Mak, 
Mai,  or  MaUy,  Moll ;  Molly. 

Malhavelins,  s.  pL  small  per- 
quisites or  dues. 

Malliss'd,  adj.  put  into  irons  as  a 
delinquent  is.  MallUsea,  prison 
fettera 

Mallymop.     See  Meealin, 

Mammocks,  s.  pL  slices  of  flesh. 

*  Cut  into  mammocks,^ 

Man-body.  '  Some  man-hodyy  or 
some  woman  -  body,'  somebody, 
male  or  female. 

Man-oraz'd,  Man -fond,  Man- 
keen.  See  FdloW'/ond,  Man- 
kemiB  also  used  of  certain  anima.1fl 


that  are  apt  to  attack  the  human 
species. 
Manders,  s.  pi.  manners ;  modes. 

Mang,  a  mash  of  bran,  &c. ;  a 

minglement  of  ingredients. 
Manishment,  land-cultivation  or 

*  management '  in  tillage.  '  Yah 
part  o'  f  grand  wants  a  hawf- 
skeel  o'  manishment  mair  than 
f  other  paarts,'  i.  e.  wants  half 
the  quantity  of  mantire  '  scaled ' 
upon  it  more  than  the  rest  re- 
quires. 

Man-med.  '  They  say  she's  man^ 
rued,*  has  repented  of  the  match 
she  was  about  to  make. 

Mantel-tree,  the  beam  of  the 
chunney  piece  to  the  wide  fire- 
places of  old-fashioned  country- 
houses. 

Manweean,  a  female  fond  of  the 
men.    A  masculine  woman. 

Mar,  a  mere  or  small  lake. 

March  mnck't  out  See  Febru- 
ary  fill-dike, 

Market-stede,  the  market-place. 

Markless,  adj.  without  distinc- 
tion.   Not  remarkable. 

Marrishes,  or  Marrasses,  s.  pi. 
marshes;  grounds  liable  to  be 
flooded. 

Marrow,  v.  to  match.  'They 
marrow  badly,'  do  not  accord. 

*  Marrow  me  that  an  ye  pleease/ 
match  me  the  pattern  shown. 

Marrows,  a.  pL  pairs ;  equals. 

Marry!  an  assertion, — by  St 
Mary  I  "  *  It*s  coming  on  rain,' 
says  one.  *  Ay,  Marry  !  it  is,' 
says  the  other. 

Marvels,  s.  pi.  miracles.     Kews; 

something  wonderful  to  relate. 
Mary-birds.     See  Coo-ladies, 
Masceline.     See  Mashelton, 

Mash'd.      'A  maah'd  up  man/ 

one  broken  in  constitution. 
Mashelton,  or  MascelinOi  a  mix 
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tore  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.,  in  amaslu 
To  make  mashelton  of  one's  dis- 
conrse  is  to  put  fine  and  ynlgar 
words  together,  as  the  ignorant 
who  try  to  talk  grand;  to  use 
hotchpotch  phraseology. 

Maaking,  pres.  part,  assuming 
the  appearance.  'Ifs  mashing 
for  thunder.' 

Math,  grass-ground.  See  After- 
math, 

Matterless,  adj.  of  no  conse- 
quence. *A  matterless  body,* 
one  little  regarded  or  respected. 

Hatters.    '  Neea  matters  o*  good/ 

not  much  in  that  way. 
Manfy  a  companion. 

Manlmas,  or  HLojdslbb,  a  mass  of 
kneaded  dough,  for  instance,  not 
of  the  cleanliest  hue.  *  A  dainty- 
looking  momasa  ! '  said  of  any- 
thing eatable  exhibiting  a  ques- 
tionable purity. 

Mauls,  the  mallow  plant. 

Manm,  Mome,  or  Manmy,  adj. 
mellow;  insipid.  *That  pear 
is  too  maum  for  my  eatmg.' 
'  Mawny  butter,'  flavourless. 

Manmass.  See  Maulmasa  or 
Momass,    Also  MomtM, 

Mannd,  or  Mund)  a  large  basket. 

Mavnderer,  a  grumbler.  One 
who  talks  in  his  sleep. 

Maundering,  pres.  part,  mutter- 
ing; dissatisfied. 

Mannge,  the  mange  distemper. 
Maungy,  mangy. 

Mannsill,  a  fat  dirty  female.  '  A 
mucky  maunsilV 

Mant,  malt.  *  Maut-yrormy  a 
lover  of  beer.  ' 

Mawbind,  or  Mawbinnd.  'Oor 
coo's  fit  te  mawlindy  over-hard- 
ened in  the  dung  discharge. 
*  Muwbu7}y*  bound  or  confined  in 
the  way  implied. 

Mawg,      a    whim.     A     joke. 


* Maw^d,'  as  we  say,  'stom- 
ached *  or  vexed. 

Mawk,  a  maggot.  'As  white 
as  a  mawk,*  sickly  looking. 
*  Mawks,^  whims,  imaginaiy  ills. 
'  A  mawhy  body,'  a  fanciful  per- 
son. 

Mawk-foist,    or   Mawk-blight, 

the  mildew  of  the  gardens,  as 
clusters  of  maggots  and  minute 
insects  within  the  curled  leaves. 

Mawkin,  or  Malkin,  a  cat  The 
mop  for  cleaning  the  baker's 
oven.    A  scarecrow. 

Mawmetry,  Mammetry,  or 
Mometry,  idolatry;  image- wor- 
ship; mummery  or  moimti- 
bankism. 

Mawmets,  or  Mnmmets,  s.  pi. 
puppets ;  figured  personifica- 
tions. 

May. 

*  A  wet  May 

Maks  lang  tail'd  hay.' 

I  Cold  May  is  kindly ; '  a  hot  May 
in  this  part,  being  often  followed 
by  a  variable  summer.  The  best 
tune  to  get  bled  is  on  a  May- 
day ;  and  an  early  May  Sunday 
is  chosen  as  the  first  day  for 
turning  out  the  cows  to  grass. 
With  our  cold  Mays  or  Sjjrings, 
we  have  a  couplet  directing  its 
caution  to  our  clothing : 

*  Till  May  be  out, 
Don't  cast  one  clout.' 

See  Custard  Winds.  May-day 
f^tes,  as  *  Spring  gratulations,' 
seem  more  regarded  in  inland 
places  than  in  those  by  the  sea- 
cc«ut.  They  are  here  no  other- 
wise observed,  than  by  the 
stable-boys  and  draymen  gar- 
nishing their  horses'  heads  with 
ribbons,  which  are  usually 
begged  at  the  shops ; — ^hence  the 
designation  *  Horse-ribbon  day.' 

May  geslins,  s.  pi.  '  May-geese/ 
or    simpletons,    which    people 
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make  of  one  another,  as  on  April 
fool  day. 

Mased,  stared.  Mazing ,  wonder- 
ing. '  Mazing  about/  wandering 
in  a  vacant  mood. 

Me,  or  Mah,  my. 

Measely,  adj.  having  a  white 
scurfiness  on  the  skin  which 
wipes  off. 

Meddlesome,  adj.  mischieyous ; 
given  to  interference. 

Meeady  pp.  made. 

Meeal,  a  meal.  'A  meeaVs 
meeat,*  food  for  one  meal.  *  She 
helped  them  for  a  meeaVs  meeat/ 
had  a  meal  as  a  recompense. 

Meeal,  the  quantity  of  milk  given 
by  the  cow  at  one  milking.  *  A 
coVs  meeal.*  *  We've  meeoTd 
her,*  shortened  the  number  of 
milkings  in  order  to  check  the 
secretion,  which  the  usual  milk- 
ing tends  to  keep  up ;  a  mode 
towards  *  drying'  the  cow  before 
stalling  or  fattening  her  for  the 
butcher. 

Meeal,  flour  of  all  sorts. 
*  MeeoTd*  ground  into  powder. 

Meeal-ark,  or  Meeal-kist,  the 
flour-bin.  Formerly  seen  as  a 
fixture  in  large  old  mrm-houses, 
built  of  stone  slabs  on  the 
ground-floor. 

Meeal-dranght,  the  flour -wag- 
gon. 

Meeal-gnmder,  the  corn-grinder 
or  miller. 

Meealin,  or  MaUymop,  an  oven 
broom.  A  dirty  wench.  See 
Mawkin, 

Meealman,  Meeal -weean,  or 
Meeal-wife,  the  male  and  the 
female  flour-dealer. 

Meeal-meeat,  farinaceous  food. 

Meeal-pooak,  the  flour-bag. 

Meeals,  earth  or  moulds. 

Meeal-sooore,  the  flour-bilL 


Meeal-shodB,  particles  of  chaff; 
oat-shells  or  husks. 

Meealy-mouth'd,  adj.  diffident  of 
speech,  as  if  something  dry  and 
powdery  filled  your  mouth  and 
stifled  the  words  in  the  utter- 
ance. 

Meean,  an  animars  mane. 

Meean,  moon.     For  sayings,  ^c, 

relating   to   the  moon,  see  the 

Preface. 
Meeanleeght,  moonlight 

Meean  -  strnckeny  adj.  moon- 
struck; mad. 

Meear,  a  mare. 

Meeasoner,  a  stone-mason. 

Meeast,  most. 

Meeast-best,  adj.  the  best  by  far. 

Meeastlins,  or  Meeastwise,  adv. 
mostly,   or  for  the  most  part. 

*  We're  thrang  for  f  meeastlins,* 
busy  upon  the  whole. 

Meeast-neest,  adj.  the  nearest 
Meeat,  mate  or  companion. 
Meeat,  meat. 

Meeatable,  or  Meeat  -  yabble, 
adj.  having  a  capacity  for  food. 

*  I's  ower  meeat  -  yahhle  to  be 
blate,'  I  am  over  hungry  to  be 
bashful  or  backward; — a  reply 
to  a  request  to  eat. 

Meeat-heeal,  adj.  whole  or  hearty 
in  regard  to  appetite. 

Meeat-honse,  a  larder.  'They 
keep  a  rare  meeat- houaey*  a  good 
table ;  they  are  very  hospitable. 

Meeat-rife,  adj.  ready  for  meals. 

Meeat-speean,  a  table-spoon. 

Meeat-stint,  lack  of  food. 

Meeat- wage.  *  She  nobbut  gets 
a  meeat-wagCf*  only  her  victuals 
as  wages  for  her  work. 

MeeteiL*d,  adj.  made  fit;  pre- 
pared or  adapted. 

Mell,  V.  to  mingle  ingredients. 

Mell,  y.  to  meddle. 
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Mellf  V.  to  maul ;  to  chastise. 
Mell,  a  wooden  mallet. 
MelUiead,  blockhead. 
Mellownest     See  Merryiiest. 
MeUsnpper,   the   harvest -home 

feast. 
Melts,  or  Milts.     See  Kelka, 

Mends,  remedy ;  amendment. 
Ts  heartless  o'  onny  mendsy 
hopeless  of  any  improyement. 
And  in  the  way  of  recompense, 
'  Those  that  mak  a  faut,  should 
mak  a  mends/ 

Men-fooaks,  s.  pi.  males. 

Mense,  or  Mensefolness,  decency ; 
respectability.  *  They  hae  now- 
ther  menae  nor  sense,'  neither 
g^ood  manners  nor  understand- 
mg.  'Meeat  is  mickle,  but 
mense  is  mair,'  a  provision  is 
much,  but  goodness  is  more. 

Mense,  Mense  off,  Mense  out, 
Mense  up.  v.  to  trim  or  polish 
off.  *  I  will  mense  me  with  a  new 
coat.'  'She  mucks  mair  than 
she  menseSf'  as  the  sloven,  who  is 
said  to  soil  more  than  she  deans. 
Mensedt  made  seemly. 

Mensefol,  adj.  decent.  ^Mense- 
fully  manner*d,'  a  well-ordered 
addi'ess.  *  Menae/ully  lared,'  suit- 
ably instructed.  *  Menaefully 
through  the  world,'  and  at  last 
'  mense/ully  brought  out,'  buried. 

Menseless,  adj.  without  decency  j 
unmannerly.    Inhospitable. 

Mense-money,  or  Mense-penny, 
pocket-money;  something  kept 
m  the  purse  to  show  one's  re- 
spectability. 

Mensing,  Mensing  up,  tidying  up 

the  house. 
Merrymeats,  s.  pi.  the  kinds  of 

food  said  to  excite  the  ftni-miil 

propensities. 
Merryneeghts,    s.    pi.    evening 

festivities ;  mirthful  occasions. 
Merrynest,   or   Mellownest,    a 


hiding-place  for  eatables  or  deli- 
cacies for  one's  own  private  delec- 
tation. 

Messet,  a  morsel.  A  diminu- 
tive creature. 

Messmeats,  s.  pi.  hashes  or 
minced  meats. 

Messment,  a  mingling  of  all  sorts; 

a  confusion. 
Met,  two  bushels.      *  Ife^pooak/ 

a  com  bag  for  that  quantity. 
Met-wand,  Met-wood,  or  Met- 

yard,    a    measuring  -  rod.     A 

draper's  yard-stick. 

Mets,  s.  pi.  measures. 

Mew,  a  mow  of  hay. 

Mew,  pt.  t.  did  mow. 

Mewbnmt,  pp.  said  of  hay  dis- 
coloured by  over-heat  in  the 
stack. 

Mezzer,  a  measure.  '  A  fettled 
mezzer,*  one  legally  adjusted. 

Miokle,  adj.  much.  ^Mickle- 
sized,'  large.  *  It  cost  a  mickle 
o'  money.'  *  Mickle  wad  hae 
mair,' — tiie  saying,  *much  woidd 
have  more.'  *  Every  little  maks 
a  viickle,*  small  items  make  lar^ 
amounts.  *May  God  of  his 
mykil  mercie  relese  them  ol 
their  paynes.'  Old  prayer; 
York  Cathedral.  'Mickle,  Mair, 
Meeast,*  much,  more,  most  '  Is 
there  mickle  mair  on  't  P '  much 
more  remaining  P 

Mickles,  s.  pi.  ingredients ;  varie- 
ties.    *  Sundry  micklesJ 

Micklish,  adj.  rather  large. 

Midden,  Midden-heeap,  or  Mid- 
den-steead,  the  dunghill;  the 
dusthole.  *  He  married  her  mair 
for  t'  muck  than  f  midden-steead* 
more  for  her  property  than  her 
person. 

Midden,  a  heap  or  large  quantity. 
'  He  can  eat  a  midden  o'  meat.' 
•  It  has  been  a  midden  o'  rain,'  a 
heavy  fall. 
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Midden-cook,  the  chief  man  of  a 
place,  as  the  cock  is  said  to  be 
the  king  of  his  own  dunghill. 

Kidden-cnike,  or  Midden-oraw, 

the  carrion  crow.    A  person  of 

low  extraction. 
Midden-mnck,   the  filth  of  the 

dung-heap.   *  As  moan,  as  middeiv- 

mudi,* 
Midden-qniok,  a  kind  of  worm 

from  the  manure  deposit,  with 

which  the  angler  baits  his  hook. 

(Sometimes  called  Brandling.) 

Midden'd  up,  pp.  covered  up  or 
smothered  with  soil  or  rubbish. 

Mid-eld,  middle  age. 

Midge,  a  gnat.  A  dwarfish  per- 
son. Also  the  common  house- 
fly; 'houae-midgea.* 

Midge-hooal,  a  hole  that  a  gnat 

can  only  creep  into.     A  yery 

small  apartment. 
Midgicraw.     *A  pawky  young 

midgicraWf   a  little  impertinent 

body. 

Mig,  the  liquid  manure  that 
drains  into  the  mt^-trough. 

Mig-hooal,  a  hole  at  the  bottom 
of  the  stable  wall  for  letting  out 
the  fluids  from  the  floor. 

Mig-tronglL,  a  receptacle  for  the 
liquid  manure. 

Milestone-bread,  or  Shouting- 
bread,  bread  or  cakes  in  which 
the  currants  or  plums  are  so  far 
apart  as  'hardly  to  be  within  call 
of  each  other/ — a  hit  at  the  parsi- 
mony of  the  cook ; 

'Halloo,'     cries     Jack,     'halloo, 

haUoo!' 
*rm  here,'  says  Will,  *but  where 

are  you  9' 

Milk  ower  t'  can,  to  discourse 
pointlessly  or  beyond  the  mark, 
as  the  unskilful  milker  draws 
the  fluid  to  waste  over  the  pail- 
edge,  instead  of  into  the  pail. 

Milk-bank.    See  Tohestlck. 


Milkhns,  Milkhonse,  or  Milk- 
ness,  a  dairy. 

Milk-meeats,  s.  pi.  custards, 
cheesecakes  or  curd-cakes,  &o. 

Milk-seatre.  See  the  first  Sile^ 
and  Seatre, 

Mill'd  in,   shrunk  or  pined  in 

person. 
Millery,    a  mint;    a  place  for 

coining  money. 

Mill-gear,  the  machinery  of  the 
mill. 

Mill-meeat,  the  poultry -food 
from  the  mill,  as  bran,  &c. 

Miln,  a  mill.     Milner^  a  miller. 

Old  local  spelling. 
Milts,  or  Melts.     See  Kelks. 

Mind,  V.  to  remember.  *  I  mindy* 
I  remember.  *No  mi^nd  is  of 
the  auncestres,'  there  is  no  re- 
collection or  record;  Whitby 
Abbej  document  in  French, 
En^hshed  in  the  style  of  the 
period,  1329. 

Ming.     See  Mang. 

Minglement,  a  mixture  of  all 
sorts.    A  crowd  of  people. 

Minnit,  or  Midge,  a  diminutive 
person.    A  particle. 

Minted,  pt.  t.  mimicked  ;  motion- 
ed. *  He  did  not  strike  me,  but 
he  minted  at  it.'  Minting,  imi- 
tating in  all  senses. 

Mirk.     See  Murk. 

Misannter,  a  misadventure.  '  Full 
o'  mishaps  an  misaunteraJ 

Misbelieve,  v.  to  misunderstand. 

Misfitten,  adj.  out  of  proportion ; 
inadapted. 

Mis-ken,  v.  to  mistake  one  thing 
for  another.  *  I  niia-kenn'd  you.' 
*  Mia  -  kenning y  misunderstand- 
ing. 

Miskest,  v.'  to  err  in  casting  up 
accounts.  *A11  miaktaaeii  to- 
gether.' 
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Mislear'd,  adj.  ill-maniiered ;  ill- 
taught 
Mislest,  y.  to  molest.   ^MielestedJ 

KiBleuk'd,  pp.  oyerlooked  in  the 
search. 

KiBliked^  pp.  not  relished ;  dis- 
liked. 

Kifllikken^d,  pp.  not  resembling 
the  thing  itself;  miscalled,  as 
one  lowered  in  another's  estima- 
tion by  misrepresentation. 

Mismense,  v.  to  sally.  *It 
weean't  mi^mense  you,'  it  will 
not  disgrace  you. 

Kismensed,  pp.  damaged  or  de- 
preciated. *The  paint  is  sadly 
miBmensed,^  dulled  or  dusted. 

Misreckoned,  pt.  t.  and  pp.  mis- 
calculated. 

Mis-soorted,  pt.  t.  and  pp. 
wrongly  treated  from  miscon- 
ception. *He  mia-aoorted  her 
strangely,'  said  of  the  cow,  which 
the  farrier  had  medicined  ii\ju- 
diciously. 

Misteean,  pp.  mistaken. 

Kifltetch'd,  pp.  mistrained  or 
mistaught,  as  a  shying  horse,  or 
one  with  other  bad  tricks. 

KBtling.     See  Mizzling, 

Mistristfol,  adj.  suspicious ;  as  a 
person  who  has  not  confidence  in 
another's  honesty.     Timorous. 

Kistrysted,  pp.  put  out  of  track ; 
frightened  or  confused. 

Mitch,  much.  'They're  mitch 
of  a  mitchness,'  one  very  like 
the  other, — similar.  *  There's  a 
michnesa  about  'em,'  a  resem- 
blance. 

Mithridate.     See  Braij. 

Mitten'dy  pp.  gloved;  fettered 
about  the  hands.  *A  mitten! d 
cat  catches  no  mice,'  want  of 
energy  retards  success. 

Mittens.    See  Cod-gloves, 


Mizzling,  Mizzly,  or  MiBtling. 

*  A  mizzling  rain,'  between  rain 

and  mist. 
Moant,  or  Mnimot,   must  not. 

*Thoo   munnot   be  blate,'    you 

must  not  be  bashfuL 

Mook-weean,  a  man  who  proves 
a  false  wooer. 

Moidy,  adj.  moist. 

Molt,  a  particle.  *  The  meat  was 
eaten  up  every  mmt,^  *  There 
was  nowther  head  nor  hair  on  't, 
moit  nor  doit,'  said  of  a  total  dis- 
appearance. 

Momas.     See  Maul  mass, 

Mome.    See  Maum. 

MomnB,  a  fat  flaring  female  in 
dirty  fineiy.  A  personal  carica- 
ture.    *  What  a  m&mua  I ' 

Money  and  Fair  words.    The 

old-fashioned  rebuke  quoted  as  a 
reply  to  an  inquisitive  person, 
who  would  fain  know  exactiy 
what  your  purchase  cost. 

Money  nor  Marvels.  People  in 
talking  of  their  poverty,  say  they 
have  'neither  money  nor  mar~ 
vela,*  an  expression  we  are  not 
sure  of  thoroughly  understand- 
ing, along  with  tnose  (we  may 
observe)  who  make  use  of  it. 
Being  without  money  is  plain; 
and  as  marvda  in  one  sense  may 
be  miracles,  the  remark  may  im- 
ply that  they  are  without  the 
power  or  ability  of  working  won- 
ders so  as  to  gain  a  replenish  of 
the  needful  means.  See  Mar» 
vela, 

Money-hngger,  a  lover  of  pelf. 

Money-later,  a  fortune-hunter. 

Money-sorat,  a  money-saver. 

Money-spinner,  the  little  spider 
that  lowers  itself. bv  its  single 
thread  from  the  overhead  ceiling, 
and  swings  before  your  face  aa 
*  a  sign  of  good  Iuck.' 

Money -trap,    a   female  whose 
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riches  are  likely  to  gain  her  a 
husband. 

Monny,  many. 

Moon.     See  under  Meean. 

Moor,  heathy  waste.  ^  It 's  a 
bare  moor  that  he  gans  ower, 
and  gathers  nought/  it  is  a 
naked  affair  indeed  if  he  cannot 
extract  a  profit  from  it. 

Moor-edge  maimers,  or  Moor- 
end  manners,  s.  pL  onr  rus- 
ticities, as  compared  with  town 
refinements. 

Moor-pawm,  the  flossy  cotton 
rush. 

Moor-pouts,  the  young  of  the 
moor  birds.  Our  moorland 
youths  of  both  sexes.  'Mar- 
gery Moorpout;'  every  one's 
favourite  specimen  of  the  North 
Yorkshire  dialect,  is  an  extract 
from  the  *  Register  Ofl&ce,*  a  farce 
in  two  acts  written  by  Joseph 
Reed,  a  native  of  Stockton-on- 
Tees,  and  brought  out  at  Drury 
Lane  in  1761.  Margery  is  a 
maid  -  servant  who  goes  up 
to  London  from  Ajrton-under- 
Rosebury  in  Yorkshire,  to  seek 
a  situation ;  and  her  ps^  of  the 
dialogue  with  the  ofiace-keeper, 
when  stating  the  object  of  her 
visit,  as  an  example  of  what  it 
purports  to  be,  is  well  nigh  per- 
fect. Mr  Reed,  who  was  also 
the  writer  of  several  other  pieces, 

2>ent  the  chief  part  of  his  life  in 
ondon  as  a  rope-maker.     He 
died  in  1787. 
Moor'd  up,  heaped  upon,  as  with 

a  quantity  of  bed-clothes. 
Moom,  morning.     'To  moom,* 
to-morrow.    *  To  Tnoorn  't  moom,' 
to-morrow  morning.    *  To  moom 
*t  neeght,'  to-morrow  night 

Moot  out,  V.  to  break  into  holes, 
as  cloth  worn  thin. 

Mootor,  Mootera^e,  or  Multure, 
the  pay  taken  m  kind  by  the 
miller  for  grinding   the   oom. 


'They  tak    mooierage  by  gow- 
pens,  take  toll  by  handfuls. 

Moozy,  adj.  a  weather  term,  used 
of  a  gray  or  dingy  atmosphere ; 
hazy. 

Moozy-feeac'd,  adj.  downy-chin- 
ned ;  previous  to  the  stiffness  of 
the  beard. 

Mop-eyed,  adj.  near-sighted. 

Mopsey,  or  Moppet,  a  diminutive 

person.    A  doll 
Mort,  a  quantity.     '  It  did  me  a 

mort  o*  good/  a  great  amount; 

said  of  medicine. 
Mortal,    adj.     'He    was   fairly 

mortal,'  dead  drunk. 
Mostliugs.     See  MeeastUngs, 
Mot,  a  mark ;  a  dot. 
Mothert.     See  Motidiwarp, 
Moudiwarp,    or    Mothert,   the 

mole  or  mole-rat.      MottdihiUs, 

mole-hills. 

Moudreeak,  a  garden  or  ground- 
rake. 

Moudy-ing,  spreading  the  mole- 
hills and  dung-droppings  about 
the  fields  with  a  rake  for  manure. 

Mould-breaker^  or  Moud-bruster, 
a  clod-crushing  implement. 

Mounge,  v.  to  munch,  to  chew. 
MounginQy  eating.    Mumbling. 

Moy,  adj.  modest;  close  or  un- 
social. 

Mozed,  adj.  mossed  over,  as  the 
surface  of  a  pond. 

Muchness,  Much.  See  Mitch- 
nes8,  Mitch. 

Muck,  dirt.     '  As  mean  as  muck.* 

'  Some  hae  luck. 
An  some  stick  i*  t'  muck,* 

some  rise  in  the  world, '  and 
others  are  kept  down.  Muck- 
flees,  dung-flies. 
Muck,  a  weather  term  for  rain  or 
snow.  *It  hovers  for  muck,' 
it  threatens.     *T'  moon   wades 
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amang  muck,^  is  obscured  by  the 
clustering  clouds. 

Muck,  V.  to  soil.  *  Muck'd  up,' 
daubed  or  defiled ;  disheartened. 

Mnok'd,  pp.  haying  dunged,  as  an 
animal. 

]i([nck*d  out,  pp.  'That  stable 
must  be  mucked  cvi,*  the  dirt 
must  be  removed.  *A  regular 
mucking  out,*  a  thorough  cleans- 
ing. 

Mnokoheeap,  adj.  'as  cheap  as 
dirt.' 

Mnckclont,  a  duster. 

Mnckcoup,  a  dung-cart  that  tilts 
out  its  lading. 

Mnckdrag,  an  iron  fork  as  a 
rake  for  the  manure. 

Muokerage,  sewerage. 

Mucker'd  np,  pp.  encumbered 
with  soil  or  rubbish. 

Muckering,  adj.  hoarding,  as  a 
miser. 

Muckfork,  or  Muckg^pe,  a 
dung-fork. 

Muckgrub.     See  Muckworm. 

Mnckhack,  a  kind  of  hoe  for  the 
ground.  Also,  a  door  of  dirty- 
work,  in  all  applications. 

Muckheeap,  Mnokhill,  or  Muck- 
midden,  the  dunghill.  Terms 
of  reproach.  *  Thou  great  muck- 
heeap  I  * 

Muckiest,  adj.  the  most  filthy. 

Mucking*,  soiling.  Manuring. 
*  Mucking  about  the  day  tiv  an 
end,*  at  drudgery  work  ihe  day 
through. 

Muckinger  (g  soft),  a  pocket- 
handkerchiei.    A  child's  napkin. 

Muokjury,  a  jury  on  the  subject 
of  public  nuisances. 

Muokkite,  one  who  eats  vora- 
ciously of  all  kinds.  Muckkitedj 
mean ;  of  low  habits. 

Muokle,  or  Mickle,  adj.  much ; 
large.    Mickle  is  more  particu- 


larly Yorkshire ;  mucMe,  Scotch. 
Muckluck,  the  sign  of  prosperity, 
as  a  muddy  shop-floor  bespeaks 
an  amount  of  traffic, — according 
to  the  saying,  *  Where  there^ 
muck  there's  money.' 

Muckman,  the  dustman. 

Muck-mense,  a  defiler  of  decency. 

*  Thou  ugly  muck-mense,*  applied 

to  a  dog  who  had  fouled  a  clean 

apartment. 
Muckments,  s.  pi.  dirty  things  of 

all  sorts.    Trash. 
Muckmidden.    See  Muclcheeap. 
Muckpooak.     See  Mtiekseck. 

Muokreeak,  the  rake  for  the 
soil.  The  greedy  one's  fingers 
or  clutches. 

Muckreeaker,  a  miser. 

Muckriddance.  'It's  a  good 
muckriddanccy  a  desirable  re- 
moval of  a  nuisance;  that  is,  of 
an  obnoxious  person. 

Muckrife,  Muokrotten,  Muck- 
Bick,  adj.  diseased  with  filth 
from  dirty  habits. 

Muokteck,  or  Muckpooak,  the 

animal's  dung-bag.     A  term  of 
derision;  *  Thou  ugly  muckseck  I  * 
Mucksick.     See  Muckrife, 

Mucksluff,  a  worn- out  garment. 
Also,  an  overcoat  sometimes  put 
on  to  hide  the  defects  of  one's 
under-clothing. 

Muckslut,  an  untidy  female. 

Muckspout,  a  drain  or  outlet. 
The  nose. 

Mucksteead,  the  soil-place. 

Mucksucker,  a  greedy  fellow. 

Mucksweeat,  a  clammy  perspir- 
ation.   A  fidgety  condition. 

Muck-trough,  or  Muck-tub,  the 
hog- trough;  the  slop-pail.  The 
stomach  which  puts  everything 
into  it  that  a  depraved  appetite 
prompts.  Mudc  -  tub  I  filthy 
creature  I 
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Mnckvent,  a  sewer.  The  anal 
orifice  of  an  animaL 

Mnckwater,  slops. 

Mnokweed,  the  herh  goose-foot, 
Rowing  rank  where  manure 
Hes. 

Mnckworm,  Mnokgmb,  or  Bust- 
worm,  a  mere  man  of  the  world. 

Mnoky,  adj.  dirty;  obscene; 
cowardly. 

Mnoky-moufh^dy  adj.  given  to  in- 
decent diseourse,  or  foul  lan- 
guage. 

Kudy  V.  might  or  might  possibly. 

*  I  TMid  gan/  might  chance  to  go. 
Mudly,  adj.  foggy  and  rainy. 

MndB,  s.  pi.  thick  short  nails  for 

shoe-soles. 
Kngger,  v.  to  save ;  to  huddle. 

*  Mugger' d  up,'  hoarded. 
Mn^^gy,  adj.  warm  and  sweaty, 

with  a  hazy  atmosphere. 

Mulder,  y.  to  pulverize;  to  rot 
away. 

KTnle,  a  mongrel  boat; — that 
is,  '  between  a  coble  and  a  fish- 
ing-boat/ with  a  sharp  bow  at 
both  endjB. 

Moll,  dust.    MulVdy  crumbled  or 

powdered. 
Mulshing,  giving  moisture  to  the 

root  of  a  shrub  when  planting  it, 

by  watering  the  soU. 

Multure.     See  Mooter, 

Mnmmetry,  Mummets.    See 

Matometrf/f  MawmeU, 
Mump,  y.  to  strike  in  the  face 

with     the    fist.       *A    mump'd 

mouth.* 
Mnmp,  V.  to  chew  or  mumble. 

Mumpers,  s.  pL  the  jaws.  *  Mump- 
ing time,'  meal-time. 
Mnn,  v.  must. 
Mnnd.     See  Maund. 
Munnot.     See  Moanf. 


Mnrderfal,  adj.  vengeful;  mur- 
derous. 

Mnred,  pp.  confined,  as  within 
prison-walls.  Jammed  up  or 
stifled. 

Mark,  or  Mirk,  adj.  dark. 
*  Murk  neeght,*  midnight 

Mnrl,  V.  to  crumble,  as  bread. 

MusL  'It  's  all  in  a  muah' 
decomposed  or  in  powder,  as 
rotten  wood. 

Mush,  V.  to  crush  or  pulverize. 
Mushyy  in  a  soft  or  decaying 
condition. 

Mnssel-scawp,  the  rocks  to  which 
the  mussels  adhere  in  clusters 

Muster-roll  houses,  s.  pi.  dwell- 
ings in  Whitby  sot  apart  for 
a^ed  or  disabled  seamen  or  their 
widows,  obtained  under  certain 
conditions.  *  Muster-roll  money,' 
the  allowance  to  the  class  re- 
ferred to,  as  entitled  to^the  same, 
under  mariners'  rules. 

Mnte,  pt.  t.  'I  mute  it  as  I 
sat,'  turned  it  over  in  my  mind. 

Mnzz'd,  or  Mnzzy,  adj.  half 
drunk.    Stupid. 

My  sang!  an  asseveration;  by 
my  blood  I  A  softened  form  of 
the  old  oath  by  God's  blood. 

My  sart !  of  a  certainty ;  verily. 

My-sel,  Mah  awn-sel,  my  self; 
my  own  self. 

Naah,  or  Neeah,  no. 

Hab,  a  point  or  projection  of  the 
sea-coast  *  Saltwick  na*.'  Also, 
a  high  inland  hill. 

Nabb'd,  pp.  caught.     Cheated. 

Nack-reel,  a  thin  wooden  wheel 
about  three  feet  in  diameter, 
pivoted  against  a  perpendicular 
stem,  and  with  a  breadth  of  rim 
sufficient  for  admitting  several 
skeins  of  thread-line  on  to  its 
circumference,  to  be  '  balled  off ' 
for  weaving  purposes.  Families 
in  years  gone  by,  particularly  in 
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ootintry  places,  were  their  own 
spinners  of  flax  or  'line'  for 
home  linens,  as  well  as  of  wool 
for  their  own  woollens,  which 
were  afterwards  webbed  at  the 
weaver's  loom ; — Whence  the  sound 
of  the  shuttle  heard  in  our  towns 
and  Tillages  in  those  days,  be- 
fore the  prevalence  of  factories 
and  machinery.  In  the  coui^se 
of  the  wheel's  revolutions,  the 
apparatus  emitted  a  stroke  with 
ite  hammer  or  '  nack,'  and  then 
it  was  seen  by  an  index  and 
pointer  fixed  at  the  top  of  the 
stem,  what  quantity  of  the  threcui 
material  had  been  so  far  wound 
off.  A  nackredi  and  the  spin- 
ning wheels  of  our  industrious 
grandmothers,  were,  in  our  re- 
collection, only  to  be  met  with  in 
a  worm-eaten  and  disjointed  con- 
dition, in  the  lumber-rooms  of 
old-fashioned  houses. 

Haff,  the  navel.    The  bush  or 

centre  of  a  carriage- wheel. 
Haffhead,  blockhead. 

Vafflingy  adj.  loitering.  'Naf- 
fling  and  shaffling  about,'  gossip- 
ing.   See  Nifle, 

VtLffgmgf  or  Saggy,  adj.  snap- 

pu^;  fretfal. 
Vanberries,  s.  pi.  warty  spots  on 

the  groin  of  a  horse. 
Hangnailn.    See  WoiwelU, 

Vanpie,  or  Pie-nanny,  the  mag- 
pie. The  unusual  appearance  of 
nancies  in  a  place,  is  said  to  be 
ominous. 

*  One  is  a  sign  of  mischief. 
Two  is  a  sign  of  mirth ; 
Three  is  the  sign  of  a  wedding. 
Four  is  a  sign  of  death ; 
Five  is  a  sign  of  rain, 
Six  is  the  sign  of  a  bastard 
bairn.' 

However,  by  making  as  many 
crosses  upon  the  ground  as  there 
are  birds,  you  mav  avert  these 
indications;  but  if  you  set  out 


on  a  journey,  and  a  ma^ie 
comes  across  your  ^ath,  it  is  a 
token  of  ill  luck  for  the  day ! 

Nanny.     Ann. 

Nannyhonse,  a  brotheL 

Nantherskeease,  or  Nantherins, 
lest  it  should  be  the  case.  See 
AnaniherBy  and  I/'in-seea-keeaae. 

Nappeiy  ware,  china  articles, 
brittle  materials ;  though  in  the 
16th  century,  linen  fabrics,  as 
sheets  and  napkins,  seem  to  have 
been  meant. 

Ifappron,  an  apron. 

Nappy,  adj.  captious ;  testy.  *  As 
nappy  and  as  nasty  as  you  please,' 
ill-tempered  in  the  extreme. 

Nar,  adj.  near.  *  T'  nar  side,'  the 
side  the  nearest  to  you.  *  T^  nar 
end,'  the  near  opening  of  the 
road. 

Nare,  adj.  narrow. 

Nare,  or  Nere,  adv.  never.   Not. 

Nam,  nine.  Our  dales'  folks 
say  ^cew. 

Narrow  -  nebb'd,  adj.  sharp- 
nosed,  as  indicative  of  stinginess 
and  cunning. 

Nat,  a  straw-mattress. 

Natter,  an  adder. 

Natter,  v.  to  chafe  or  repine. 
*  He'll  nuUer  his  chine  away,' 
fret  himself,  as  it  is  said,  to  the 
backbone. 

Nattering,  Nattersome,  or  Nat- 
tery,  adj.  peevish,  —  always 
'fishing  m  troubled  waters.' 
'  Genning  and  nattering  the  day 
tiv  an  end,'  groaning  and  grum- 
bling the  day  through. 

Nattle,  V.  *Hark  how  it  nat- 
tleSy  said  of  the  slight  noise  be- 
hind the  wainscot  from  the 
gnawing  of  a  mouse. 

Nattles,  s.  pi.  fleshy  glands  or 

kernels. 
Natty,     adj.    neat.      ^  Nattying 
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about,'  as  an  orderly  housewife 
setting  things  to  rights.  *  Natti- 
nes9y*      neatness.        Suitability. 

*  Nattily,*  fittingly ;  dexterously. 
Haunt,  aunt. 

Hanp,  Nawp,  a  blow  from  some- 
thing hard. 

Hanp,  y.  to  knock  on  the  head,  as 
with  the  knuckles. 

Hanpen,  s.  pi.  articles  compari- 
tively  large  in  point  of  size,  as 
apples,  potatoes.  *That  is  a 
nauperJ  'A  nauping  lot,'  a 
bulky  quantity. 

Nay,  no.  *  He  dare  n't  say  her 
nay,*  dare  not  contradict  his  wifa 

*  I  8  a  bad  sayer  o'  nay  when  like 
's  i'  f  rooad,'  I  cannot  say  no, 
when  inclination  comes  in  the 
way. 

Hay-say.  *  I  should  like  to  have 
the  nay-say  of  that  bargain,'  the 
opportunity  of  purchasing  it  or 
otnexwise,  at  the  time  of  sale. 

*  He  puts  his  nay-say  to  every- 
thing,' his  yes  or  no,  his  decision 
as  a  man  of  influence. 

Hazz*d,  or  Hazzy,  adj.  slightly 
drunk.  Stupified.  *  Gying  iiaz- 
zling  alang,^  sauntering  in  a 
state  of  abstraction. 

Hazznowl,  an  imbecile. 

Heaf.    See  under  Neeave, 

Hear-go,  a  stingy  individual;  a 
niggard. 

Hearlins,  adv.  nigh.     Almost. 

Hearsome,  adj.  closely  related. 
*Yan's  bairn's  yan's  nearsovie 
coUop,'  one's  child  is  as  one's 
own  flesh.    See  Collop, 

Heats.     See  the  second  Nowt. 

Heb,  the  beak  of  a  bird.  The 
nose.  *Deeant  poke  your  neh 
into  other  fooaks  porridge,'  do 
not  pry  into  other  people's  affairs. 

Heokabout,    or   Heckinger 

(^  soft),  a  neck-handkerchief.  A 
ooUar. 


Heea,  Haah,  or  Hay,  no. 
Heea  makkins !  no  matter. 
Heea  Marrey !  no,  by  St  Mary ! 
See  Marry, 

Heeaf.  See  the  first  and  second 
Neeavt, 

Heeakins,  of  no  kind  or  repute. 
*  A  neeakins  body,'  one  of  no  dis- 
tinction. 

Heeam,  name.  'Neeamsike,*  of 
the  same  name, — *sike*  mean- 
ing such,  similar. 

Heean,  noon.  <  Neeansteead,' 
the  point  of  noon. 

Heean,  adv.  none;  never.  *I 
neean  gans  there,'  I  never  go 
there. 

Heean-dow  da3rs,  unlucky  days ; 
those  on  which  it  said,  that 
things  undertaken  will  not  pros- 
per.    See  Dow. 

Heean  -  seea  eooarse.  '  That 
music  's  neean-seea  cooarse,*  not 
badly  performed. 

Heean-seea  keen,  not  very  eager 
or  desirous. 

Heean  sheea,  she  is  not,  that 
is,  she  is  not  the  kind  of  woman 
they  assert  her  to  be.  *  Ay,  ay, 
neean  sheea,  neean  sheea,*  not  she, 
not  she  I 

Heean  sike,  or  Heean  nocan,  a 
*  none-such ; '  an  exquisite. 

Heeave,  v.  to  handle;  to  chastise. 
To  manipulate,  or  use  the  fists 
and  fingers.  *  Neeai/d,*  kneaded 
as  dough.  *  Neeavefvl*  dexterous 
with  the  hands  in  all  senses. 

Heeave,  Heeaf,  the  fist  or  hand. 

Heeaveful,  or  Heaf-ftd,  a  hand- 
ful *  Beeath  7ieeaves/ui,*  double 
handfuls. 

Heeaving,orHeeafing,  handling. 
Heeawit,  a  blockhead.     *  They're 

o'  t*  neeawitted  soort,'  of  weak 

intellects. 
Heed-tnm.      'Yan's  a  put-off 

job,  f  other's  a  need-turn,*  the  one 
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can  be  deferred,  the  other  is  an 
immediate  requirement. 

HeedB-be,  a  necessity. 

Needs  -  time,   a  fitting  time;  a 

suitable  opportimity. 
Neeght,  night.     See  also  under 

Night. 
Neem.     See  Earn, 
Neen,  nine.     See  Nam, 
Neer,  adv.  never. 

Neer-do-weel,  one  who  never 
does  weU.     '  A  thoughtless  neer- 

ITeer-sen,  or  Neer-sine,  never 
since. 

Ifeest,  adj.  next.  *  Meeast  neest/ 
the  nearest. 

Heeze,  v.  to  sneeze.     *  Neezing,* 
Ifeirs,  s.  pi.  the  kidneys. 

Nere,  or  Nare,  adv.  not.    *Nere  a 

yan,'  not  one  of  them. 
Ness,  a  headland  of  the  coast. 

'Anchoring  in  the  nesSf*  within 

the  recess  afforded  by  the  land's 

projection. 
Nethly,  adv.  noiselessly. 

Nether'd,     or    Nodder'd,    pp. 

chilled  with  cold. 
Hethering,     or   Hethery,    adj. 

shivering. 

Hetty,  Esther. 

Nenk,  or  NAe,  a  comer  or  angle. 
*A  field  neuk:  *T  nctiAj-shop,' 
the  comer  shop.  'Put  it  into 
if  pooak-neuA;,'  into  the  bottom 
of  the  bag,  *  Eour-neuA;'i,* 
square. 

Nenkin,  the  chimney  comer,  or 
the  angles  on  both  sides  of  the 
fir&-place  in  old  country-houses, 
where  the  fire  bums  on  the 
hearth,  and  a  beam  for  the 
mantle-piece  crosses  the  width 
of  the  room.  Within  this  ex- 
pansive recess,  a  seat  of  stone 
appears  on  one  side,  and  the 


cushioned  '  squab '  or  couch  ex- 
tends on  the  other;  while  the 
fire  of  turf  blazes  with  enliven- 
ing cheer.  The  neukin  is  the 
rustic  Englishman's  fireside, 
where  the  family  gather  on  a 
winter's  night,  when  the  snow 
falls  and  the  wind  beats,  and 
the  tale  is  told  of  the  sla^n^ 
doings  in  the  neighbourhood  m 
former  times,  or  of  the  ghost 
that  was  known  to  walk  when 
the  grandmother  of  the  group 
was  a  girl,  filling  the  heads  both 
small  and  great  with  fear,  and 
their  countenances  with  amaze- 
ment. The  neuhin  is  the  genial 
spot  for  the  sickly  and  infirm  of 
*  fourscore  years,  who  is  borne 
to  it  in  a  morning  from  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  and  whoso 
circle  of  observation  is  now  limit- 
ed to  ^e  mere  movements  of  the 
household  throughout '  the  lang 
weary  day.' 

Nevis,  a  wart. 

Newil,  V.  to  fight  or  bump  with 
the  fist.  *  Weel  newiWdy  soundly 
mauled.  *A  good  newilling* 
See  Neeave, 

New-oawven,  just  calved. 

Vewget,  V.  to  gain  afresh. 
*When  they  newget  their  fea- 
thers,'— the  birds. 

News-huggers,  s.  pi.  news-car- 
riers. Newspaper-sellers.  Gos- 
sips. 

Newted.  *A  newted  whye,*  a 
young  cow  that  has  had  one  call 

Hew  Tear's  day.  See  Christ- 
mas  Customs  in  the  Preface. 

Nice,  adj.  as  a  person  dainty  or 
particular.  'Nicish.*  'j^tcefew.' 
See  Few, 

Niok-stick.  *I  have  lost  my 
nick'SticJCf'  am  wrong  in  my 
calculations.  *  Nick-sticks '  were 
wooden  tallies,  by  which,  in 
former  days,  reckonings  were 
kept   The  milk-seller  used  them. 
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a  notch  being  made  for  each 
quantity  delivered  at  the  door, 
and  80  on.  Descendants  of  the 
'  Clog  Almanacks '  of  the  Saxons 
and  me  Danes;  and  pilgrims,  it  is 
stated,  used  this  kind  of  notation 
cut  on  their  staves  for  regulat- 
ing their  visits  to  holy  places. 
Females  in  an  interesting  con- 
dition, when  they  have  lost  'their 
reckoning,'  are  said  hereabouts 
to  have  lost  their  nick^stick. 

Nickering,  pres.  part,  neighing 

as  a  horse. 
Kiffering,  adj.  haggling  over  a 

bargain. 
Nifle,  V.  to  trifle ;  to  work  at  a 

slow  pace.     *  Nifliiig,*  saunter- 
ing; idling. 
Niggle,  V.  to  set  about  a  job  with 

poor  tools,  and  imperfect  ideas. 

*  ^iggiifigy^  fumbling.    '  Niggler,' 

a  botcher  at  a  business. 

Night  -  creaker.  See  CreaJch 
Warner. 

Nightrail,  a  night  covering  for 
the  head  formerly  worn  by 
women.  When  the  shade  of  St 
Hilda  is  seen  in  Whitby  Abbey, 
according  to  the  lines  on  the 
subject,  she  appears  in  a  night- 
raiL 

Night-shrieker.    See  Gi^im, 

Ni^ht-spells,  s.  pi.  prayers  or 
ejaculations  of  the  olden  time, 
for  spiritual  or  angelic  guardian- 
ship through  the  night.  Heard 
mentioned  forty  years  ago. 

Nildernalderiojg  and  Sinter- 
sauntering,  idling,  or  spending 
time  without  ^  an  object.  The 
terms  are  usually  heard  to- 
gether. 

NiUing,  adj.  unwilling. 

Nim,  adj.  nimble. 

Nimm'd  np,  or  Be-nimm'd,  pp. 

taken  hastily  on  the  sly.  See 
Clickum  Fair.  *  Nimming  along,' 
walking  at  a  sprightly  pace. 


Ninnycocks,   or  Nintyoocks,  a 

small  kind  of  lobster,  with  a 
peculiarity  in  the  size  of  the 
targe  or  fore-daws. 

Ninnyhanuner,  a  half  wit;  a 
raw  individual. 

Nip,  y.  to  squeeze.  '  As  near  as 
nipy  of  one  who  is  said  to  be  too 
greedy  to  be  honest.  *  Nippers,* 
those  exactors  whom  the  old 
women  call  *  shoort-weighters.' 

Nip -kite,  a  starvationist ;  the 
south  country  '  pinch-belly.' 

Nip-raisin,  Nip-cheese,  or  Nip- 
farthing,  a  stmgy  retailer  whose 
nearness  in  not  overweighing  hia 
eoods  to  his  customers  has  gamed 
him  those  designations. 

Nip-roll,  a  baker  who  gives  short 
quantities  in  bread. 

Nip-screed,  or  Nip-skin,  a  nig- 
^rd,  who  infringes  on  another's 
dues,  or  '  cuts  beyond  the  edge  of 
his  own  cloth.* 

Nipe.     See  Gnipe. 

Nippers,  forceps  or  pincers. 
Tongs.     See  Nip. 

Nipskitter,  a  greedy  contemptible 
individual. 

Niwer,  adv.  never.  '  Nivver 
heed,'  never  mind.  *It  was 
niwer  heeded,'  disregarded. 

Niwer  -  sweeat,  one  to  whose 
charge  the  frequency  of  perspir- 
ing from  over-exertion  cannot 
be  imputed.  *  A  warzling  niwer- 
sweeat,*  one  both  deceitful  and 
indolent. 

No-nation  spot,  an  out  of  the 
way  part ;  a  lawless  locality. 

Nobbins.     See  Kimlets. 

Nobble,  V.  to  deal  blows  with  a 
club.  To  pelt  with  stones.  *  A 
nohhled  scaup,'  a  broken  head. 
*  Nobbling,*  a  pelting  with  stones. 

Nobbnt,  adv.  only ;  merely.  *  I 
was  as  near  you  as  nobbui,*  so 
close  to  yon,  that  I  only  did  not 
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touch  yoiL    And  in  the  sense  of 
rather.      *Te    nobbtU    poorly/ 
somewhat  unwell. 
Hodder'd,  or  Ifether'd,  adj.  in  a 
trembling  condition  with  cold. 

*  Nodderingy    a  palsied  shaking 
of  the  head. 

'Hoggin,  a  small  mug.  A  quarter 
of  a  pint  measure. 

Hointed,  pp.  set  apart ;  notorious. 
<  A  nointti  youth/  one  of  random 
courses. 

Nointed,  pp.  dressed  with  oint- 
ment. 

Hointment,  ointment. 

Non.     See  the  second  Anon. 

Hon,  nothing.    See  Nought. 

Hbn-heeded,    not   remembered ; 

not  respected. 
Hoc,    adv.    now.      *  Nooa    and 

thans/  intervals. 
Hoo  and  ageean,  adv.  repeatedly. 
Hooas,  nose. 

Hooatified,  or  Hotifled,  pp.  pub- 
licly well  known ;  celebrated. 

Hooatige,  notice  given;  publicity. 
Also,  knowledge;  observation. 

Hooation,  notion;  opinion.  'It's 
nooation*d  upon  that,'  based  upon 
that  idea. 

Hop,  Hopping,  Hoppy.  BeeKnqp, 
Knopping,  Knoppy, 

Hor,  conj.  than.     'It  was  bigger 

nor  that.* 
Hot,  01'  Har.    See  Knor  or  Guar. 
Horks,  or  Hanks,  s.  pi.  knuckles. 

*  m  gie  thee  my  norA»,'  a  rap  on 
the  head. 

Hofh-herd,  or  Howt-herd,  a  cow- 
herd or  cattle-keeper. 
Hothering.  See  Noddering, 
Hotomize,  or  Atomy,  a  skeleton. 
'  As  thin  as  a  notomize,*  *  He's 
pined  tiv  a  notomize^  there's 
nought  left  on  him  but  a  few 
beeuis  an  a  trifle  o'  bowels.' 


Honght,     or    Hon,    a    cypher. 

*  NoughUy     nothings.       *  Nons,^ 
the  commonality,  oft  termed  the 

*  no-bodies.' 

Honght,  c^r  Howt,  nothing.  'A 
noti^A^-Hke  fellow,'  a  suspicious 
looking  character.  See  under 
Nowt, 

Honghtless,  adj.  of  no  value. 

Honghtlike,  adj.  not  suitable. 
See  OughUike. 

Honghtness,  nothingness. 

Honght  0'  t'  dow,  a  thriftless 
person.  One  of  evil  habits.  See 
Neer-do-wed  and  Dow, 

Honght  o'  t'  dow,  wickedness, 
or  m  other  words,  nothing  that 
prospera  'He's  efther  nowt  o* 
r  dow;,'  after  no  good. 

Honght-penny  job,  work  done 
without  pay. 

Honght-penny  love,  disinterested 
affection, — that  is,  apart  from  all 
money  or. mercenary  consider- 
ations. 

Honght-yent,  a  speech  made,  but 
with  little  issue  to  the  point. 
*It  was  all  a  rumglU-vent,*  an 
utterance  of  nothings. 

Honld.  'Hah  nould,*  I  would 
not. 

Howt,  nothing. 

Howt,   or  Heats,  s.  pi.  homed 

cattle. 
Howtgeld,  a  tax  formerly  paid  in 

cattle.    A  term  still  occasionally 

heard. 

Howther,  neither.  '  He  notathera 
his  men  ower  mitch,'  browbeats 
or  undervalues  his  servants,  as 
being  good  *  neither  for  one  thing 
nor  another,'  by  way  of  exacting 
more  labour. 

Howt-herd.     See  NotMierd, 

Howtness,  nothingness.  Wicked- 
ness. 

Huddled,  pp.  as  a  parcel  carried 
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in  the  hand  ib  apt  to  be  squeezed 
out  of  shape. 

Nudge,  v.  to  poke  another  with 
the  elbow.  '  Nudge  his  memory/ 
remind  him. 

Huke.     See  Neuk. 

Hnnoheon,  or  Noonflhimy  a 
luncheon ;  a  '  put  off '  meal  <  It 
was  n't  a  dinner,  it  was  only  a 
bit  of  a  noonahun,'  A  word  much 
contested  with  re8i>ect  to  its  pre- 
cise reference.  It  is  here  under- 
stood as  a  slight  repast  taken 
about  mid-day,  on  account  of 
the  present  late  or  f)B,shionable 
eyemng  hours  for  dining. 

Hnncle,  uncle.  ^Nunde  an 
naunt.* 

Ifimty,  adj.  short  and  chubby. 
<  A  little  fiunty  lass.' 

Hnrse-bainu,  s.  pL  children  out 
at  nurse. 

Nnt,  not  *  There  was  n't  a  nut 
r  t*  keease/  there  was  no  denial 
in  the  matter. 

Nutcraok-night,  All  hallows  eve. 
In  addition  to  the  nut-feast,  loye 
divinations  are  practised  by  the 
young  folks,  who  throw  whole 
nuts  m  couples  into  the  fire,  and 
if  they  bum  quietly  together,  a 
happy  marriage  is  prognosti- 
ca^;  but  if  they  bounce  and  fly 
asunder,  the  sign  is  unpropitious. 

Hntil,  adj.  useless.     See  Fern. 

0',  or  Ov,  prep.  of. 

0,  or  OOi  a  small  island.  '  We 
sail'd  round  a  bit  of  an  0.' 

Oaf,  a  half-wit.  '  Oafingl  play- 
ing the  fooL  *■  Oafitih^  ridicul- 
ous.   See  Awfiih, 

Oafiflhly,  Oafiy,  adv.  absurdly; 
foolishly. 

Oaf-rock'd,  adj.  weak-minded,  as 
the  offspring  of  those  who  in  like 
manner  are  as  weak  as  them- 
aelves.  Oaf-  rock$^  half-witted 
people. 


Oamly,  adj.  unpleasant  or  hurt- 
ful to  the  feelines.  Cf.  Icel. 
aumr,  sore,  miaeraole;  aumUgr^ 
wretched. 

OanB,  or  Oantlings.    See  Awns, 

Obeyant,  adj.  obedient     Seen  in 

a  letter  dated  1721. 
Odd,  adj.  lonely,  as  being  single. 

*  An  odd  house,'  one  that  stands 

by  itself. 

Odd-talk,  the  chatter  of  gossips. 

Dialogue  in  odds  and  ends. 
Odd-time,    a    time    by    chance. 

*At  an   odd-time,'  occasionally. 

The  Scotch    say    'at    an    orra 

time.' 

Oddlings,  s.  pi.  'I  tell'd  'em  t' 
oddlings  on  't,'  the  particulars,  as 
leading  to  certain  consequence& 

Oddments,  or  Trashments,  s.  pL 
small  sundries,  or  rather  those 
of  little  value. 

OddB.  *  What  's  t'  odds  on  'tT 
i.  e.  the  result. 

Od-rabbit-lit  o*  them  I  an  impre- 
cation,— God's  wrath  alight  on 
them. 

Odsart!  interj.  the  former-times 
asseveration, — *By  the  Sacred 
Heart  I' 

Odzonnds !  interj.  the  old  exclam- 
ation, by  *  God's  wounds,'  the 
five  inflicted  on  the  cross. 

Off,  off*8pring.  *  She  's  a  off  o' 
aud  Nanny's,'  a  descendant  of 
old  Ann's.     '  Off$,*  young  shoots 

•   of  all  kinds. 

Off  and  On,  variable ;  whimsical. 

Also,  *  it  off  an  on  rains,'  it  rains 

at  intervals. 
Off  on  *t     *  Sairly  off  on  %*  or 

'  strangely  off  on  %*  very  much 

out  of  health.    '  Rather  off  on  %' 

somewhat  indisposed. 
Off   yan'g  knaw,   out  of  one's 

mind.    Forgetful  from  a  foiling 

memory.    See  Knaw 

Off-come,  or  Come-off     'What 
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an  off^came  ! '  a  smgular  speech. 
An  apology. 

Offgangers,  joumiers  outward. 

Offish,  adj.  Tve  been  offish  o' 
leeat/  unwell  of  late.  Also 
shy;  unsocial. 

Offils,  or  Offals.  '  It  offils  weel/ 
that  is,  the  appurtenances  of  the 
slaughtered  animal  are  good  in 
size.  *  Has  he  offilVd  weel  ?  *  has 
he  left  much  property,  or  *  cut 
up  well.' 

Offlly,  or  Offaly,  adj.  '  An  offily 
made  man,'  ill  -  proportioned  ; 
•one  made  up  of  odds  and  ends ; ' 
the  reverse  of  a  smart  fellow. 

Offkessen,  pp.  cast  ofif. 

Offinen,   s.  pi.  those  from  a  dis- 
tance. 
Offscum,  the  ofisconring. 

Offnde,  the  surface  the  furthest 
from  you. 

OfiBprout,  or  Offscrout,  offspring. 
Ofistart,  the  commencement. 
Ofltak.     See  Intak  and  Offtah. 
Ofter,  adv.  more  frequently. 
Oftish,  adv.  repeatedly.     '  Ower 

oftUhy'  too  often. 
Olden,  Olden'd,  Oldening.     See 

AudeUf  Auden'dy  Audening, 
Onunost,  or  Ameeast,  adv.  almost. 
On,  prep.  of. 

Onbethink,  Onbethowt.  See 
Umhethink, 

Onder,  prep,  under.  See  the 
words  to  which  Under  as  well 
as  Onder  is  a  prefix. 

Onder -orewk.  *  I  gat  a  leeam 
ankle  frev  an  onder-crewky  when 
I  fell  with  my  legs  bent  under 
me. 

Ondersteead,  or  Ondersteeaden, 

pp.  understood. 
Onely,  pron.  wordyy  [wun'li]  adv. 
singly;  only. 

Onesteead,  a  single  farm-house. 


A  site  for   one  erection.     See 
Onateead, 

Ongangings,  or  Ongoings,  s.  pL 

proceedings. 
Ongear,  the  stock  on  a  farm ;  the 

dwellings  and  other  appliances. 
Onlenkers,  s.  pL  spectators. 
Onny,  adj.  any.     '  Onny  mak  *11 

deea,'  any  kind  will  do. 
Onny -bit    like,   in  a  tolerable 

state.      'She  shall  come  if  she 

be  onny-bit-like,*  if  well  enough 

for  the  journey. 
Onnyhoo,  adv.  in  any  manner ; 

anyhow. 
Onsetten,  pp.  assumed. 
Onside,   the  surface    nearest  to 

you.     See  Offside, 
Onstand,  that  which  the  outgoing 

occupier  of  a  farm  leaves  on  the 

land  for  the  incoming  tenant,  as 

manure,  straw,  &c. 

Onsteead.     'It  burnt  down  the 

whole  onsteead f*  the  entire  block 

of  buildings. 
Oor,  pron.  our. 
Oct,  prep.  out.     For  the  words 

with  Oitt  as  a  prefix,  see  under 

Oot 

Oct!  begone.  '  Better  had  folks 
cry  o'  thee,  oot  beggar,  as  oot 
thief,'  better  to  be  destitute  thui 
dishonest. 

Oct.     See  Hout, 

Oot-aartj  v.  to  outscheme.  Got' 
aartedf  cheated. 

Oot-barring,  excepting. 

Oot-brave.     See  Ootvie. 

Oot-brussen,  pp.  broken  out,  as 
an  eruption. 

Oot-by,  adv.  at  a  short  distance 
from  another  place.  *It  is  n't 
at  York,  but  somewhere  oot-by,* 

Oot-oraft,  V.  to  excel  in  work- 
manship or  contrivance. 

Oot-cmsh,  a  press  in  the  door- 
way, of  people  anxious  to  get  out. 
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Ootedy  pp.  discharged  or  diiven 

forth. 
Oot-endf  the  extremity. 

Oot-ended,  pt.  t.     '  He  oot-ended 

him,'  his  life  was  longer   than 

that  of  the  other  man. 
Ooterly,  or  Ootly,  adv.  out  and 

out;  utterly;  externally. 
Oot-feeated,    pp.   outrun,  as  in 

a  foot-race. 

Ootforce,  external  agency. 

Oot-gang.     See  Oot-heel 

Ootgang,  or  Ootgeeat,  a  road 
from  a  place ;  an  outlet. 

Ootgangers,  or  Ootgeeat  fooaks, 

8.  pi.  joumiers  from  thence ;  emi- 
grants. 
Ootg^angings,    s.  pL  outgoings. 
Expenses. 

Ootgeeat,  or  Ootgate.  See  the 
second  Outgang,  and  IngcUe, 

Oot-harrow,  v.  *That  teealoo^ 
harrows  all  t'  others/  that  tale 
is  more  horrifying  than  the  rest. 

Oot-heeadedy  pp.  overtopped; 
surpassed  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment. '  OoUheead  me  that  if  you 
can/  excel  that  if  possible.  See 
Oot  o'  f  keead. 

Oot-heel,  Oot-feeat,  or  Oot-gang, 

V.  to  outrun.  *They  ooUheeVd 
us,'  walked  the  distance  in  less 
time.     See  OoUaped, 

Oot-helps,  8.  pL  assistance  from 
other  quarters. 

Ootkessen,  pp.  cast  forth ;  banish- 
ed. 

Ootkneeave,  v.  to  exceed  in 
roguery.  Oothneeavxng^  cheating 
or  deceiving  in  a  greater  degree. 

Ootless,  unless. 

OotLenk,  or  Ootview,  the  sur- 
rounding landscape.  Prospect 
in  every  sense.  '  A  poor  ooileukf' 
small  probability  of  success. 

Ootly.    See  the  two  Ooterlya. 


Ootmen,  or  Ootnen,  a.  pL  dwell- 
ers in  the  outskirts  -of 'a  place. 

Ootmense,  v.  to  excel  another  in 
manners;  to  outshine,  or  be  more 
refined. 

Ootnen.    See  Ootmen. 

Oot  0*  fettle.    See  Oot  a'  raff. 

Oot  o'  geeat  '  An  oot  o'  geeat 
spot,'  an  out  of  the  way  place; 
one  to  which  there  is  no  direct 
road. 

Oot  o'  ken,  beyond  recognition. 

*  Grown  (mt  o'  kenning,* 

Oot  o'  raff,  or  Oot  o'  fettle,  out 
of  order. 

Oot  o'  t'  heead.  *  They  bought 
it  oct  o'  f  heeadf*  the  concern 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom;  en- 
tirely. 

Oot-ower,  beyond  the  bounds. 

*  Oot-ower    by    yonder,'    across 
from  thence. 

Oot-paarts,  s.  pL  suburbs. 

Oot-put,  a  projection  from  a 
building.  Also,  an  announce- 
ment or  hand-bilL 

Ootray,  y.  to  outshine ;  to  exceL 

Oot-reeaking,  pres.  part,  wander- 
ing or  rambling.  ^  Oot-reeakinghj 
dayleeght,'  as  early  risers.  Oo^ 
reeakera^  strollers. 

Ootsped,  pp.  outstripped  in  a  race 
or  other  contest. 

Ootspent,  pp.  exhausted. 

Ootspokken,  adj.  candid  in 
speech.    Very  communicative. 

Ootjipreeaded,  pp.  dressed  in  full 
dii^lay. 

Ootstrag^^len,  s.  pi.  the  scattered 
houses  m  the  suburbs  of  a  town. 
Wanderers. 

Ootstreeak'd,  pp.  outstretched; 
as  a  corpse. 

Oot-tell*d,  pp.  outnumbered ;  ex- 
ceeded. 

Oot  -  thmff,  throughout  Oot- 
thruffeTf  a  person  who  in  his 
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vnkj  is  said  to  be  an  'out  and 
outer/ 

Oot-thrust,  y.  to  piiBli  forward. 
'They  oot-thrcui  iwery  yan  on 
'em,'  turned  them  all  out  of 
doors.  Out-thrttsaen,  expelled  or 
excluded.     See  OoUthnui, 

Oot-fhrruit,  a  part  projecting  from 
a  building ;  a  buttress  to  a  wall. 

Oot-treeak,  or  Oot-traok,  a  path 
diverging  from  the  main  road. 

Ootvent,  an  orifice  or  outlet. 

Ootvie,  or  Ootbraye,  v.  to  sur- 
pass ;  to  persevere  the  longest. 

Ootview.    See  Ootleuk. 

Ootwenl     See  Oot-heeVd, 

Ootwindows,  bay-windows. 

Oot-yond,  beyond. 

OppexL,  open. 

Orl  We  hear  of  a  *wet  orf*  on 
fche  animal  skin,  as  sweat,  or  a 
lea-like  exudation  from  other 
causes.  Or/,  however,  is  dry 
scurf  generally.  *A  dry  or/,* 
See  U^. 

Orled.    See  UrUd^  Urltng. 

Oskm,  an  oxgang  of  land.  Charl- 
ton in  his  H&tory  of  Whitby, 
1779,  makes  the  oskin  hereabouts 
to  be  twelve  acres  of  pasturage. 

Other.  '  Give  me  otJter  two/  two 
more.    See  Matt.  xxv.  16,  17. 

Othergaits,  or  Othereeeats,  adv. 
otherwise;  by  another  way  or 
process. 

Othergiiiz'd,  adj.  in  a  character 
different  to  the  real  one;  dis- 
guized. 

Otherkins,  of  another  sort. 
'  OtT^erhina  fooaks,'  a  separate 
set.  *They  have  gone  another- 
kins  geeat,  a  different  road  to 
the  one  supposed. 

Othenome,  adj.  '  An  otTiersome 
lot,'  as  a  better  sample,  for  in- 
stance, than  the  lest.  '  At  otTier" 
9ome  times/  at  vaiious  periods. 


Otherwhilesy  s.  pi.  other  seasons 

or  opportunities. 
Ought.     See  Aught 

Ought-like  or  nought-like.    *  Is 

ake  ought-like  or  nought-like  f* 
pretty  or  otherwise.  *  ITl  come 
if  t'  weather  be  ought -like,* 
favourable.  '  It's  nought-like  for 
travelling ; '  unsuitable ;  unin- 
viting. 

Ought  or  nought.  '  He's  either 
ought  or  nought,*  something  or 
nothing ;  he  follows  no  particu- 
lar calling  or  profession. 

Oula.  *  When  they  got  all  they 
could,  it  was  ''fare  thee  well, 
Oula." '  Query  the  meaning  of 
Oula;  but  the  phrase,  which  is 
frequently  heard,  points  to  the 
selnsh  and  ungrateful.  Chaucer 
has  'farewel,  feldefare'  (L  e. 
fieldfare)  in  a  similar  applica- 
tion; see  Notes  and  Queries,  4 
S.  iii.  180,  181.  In  Middle- 
English,  uU  meant  an  owl,  and 
was  pronounced  as  a  disyllable. 
Of.  Icel.  ugla,  Swed.  ugla,  Dan. 
ugle,  an  owL 

Out     See  under  Got 

OuzeL     See  Uzzle, 

Ov,  or  0\  ol 

Over,  as  a  prefix;  see  under 
Ower. 

Owce,  [ous]  an  ox.  Oufcen  [ous'n]^ 
oxen. 

Owce-bow>  an  ox-collar;  the 
wooden  one  for  the  neck  when 
the  animal  is  yoked. 

Owoe-house,  the  steble  for  the 
oxen. 

Owce-nobbles,  the  large  potatoes 
given  to  catUe. 

Owce-prod,  an  ox-goad,  a  stick 
or  pole  with  a  point  at  the  end 
for  urging  the  yoked  oxen. 

0wce-8teead«  ox-stall 
Ower,  prep.  over.     *  It  owei^d  a 
bit,'  ceased  awhile ;  said  of  rain. 
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Ower.    See  Hover. 

Ower,  V.  to  endure.  *  He  weeant 
ower  f  day,'  will  not  last  the  day 
through, — ^the  sick  man.  '  There 
'U  be  Bome  trouble  te  ower^*  to 
surmount.  *  I  've  ower*d  lots,* 
suffered  many  things. 

Ower-coom'd,  pp.  overfed,  as  a 
caperish  horse.  Elated  with 
prosperity.     See  High~coom*d, 

Ower  t*  way.  *  I  gav  'em  ower  ^ 
way  wi'  't,'  came  across  them 
wim  a  reproo£ 

Oweranoe,     mastery,    oversight. 

*  His  wife  haes  t'  owerance  ower 
him,'  rules  the  poor  fellow. 

OweraxLOiiBti  opposite ;  across  the 

way. 
OwerbankB,  s.  pL  roof-beams  or 

rafters. 
Owerbow,  Owenpan,  Owertnm, 

or  Owerwhemmle,  an  arch. 
Owercant     See  Owercoup. 
Owerohass,     extreme     hurry. 

*  We've  owermickle  owerchoM,^ 
too  much  to  do. 

OweroladL     See  Owercoup, 

Oweroleeafhing,  outer  garments. 

Oweroome.     See  Owerfiush. 

Owercoourse,  the  track  or  direc- 
tion of  the  road. 

Owercoup,  Oweroaat,  Ower- 
clash,  an  upset  £rom  a  vehicle. 

Oweroow'd,  pp.  subdued;  ruled 
by  another  with  a  high  hand. 

Owerdeea,  v.  to  overtask  or 
fatigue.  <  My  aUment  's  boun  te 
owcrdeea  me,  my  complaint  is 
going  to  get  the  better  of  me. 

*  Sairly  owerdeeariy^  too  much  ex- 
ercised. 

Owerding,  a  push  down.  Also, 
as  a  verb.     *  They  owerdang  mo.* 

Ower-dog,  v.  to  overchase.  *  Oor 
man  has  a  dog,  an  he  owerdogs 
t'  bais  at  fawding  time,'  runs  the 
cattlo  into  the  fold-yard  too  much 
with  his  dog.    See  Dog. 


Ower-egg*d,   pt.    t   over-urged. 

*  He  ower-egg^d  his  market,*  set 
his  price  too  high,  and  so  lost 
the  sale. 

Ower-end,  v.  to  raise  upright,  as 
a  cask  on  one  end.  'Now  ifs 
otver-ended,^ 

Owerfeed,  a  surfeit.  'Our  coo 
gat  an  oioer/eed,*  a  surfeit  of 
food. 

Owerflck,  v.  to  raise  a  needless 
struggle  in  a  matter,  and  so  lose 
the  object.  *  It  was  owerfi^Je'd,* 
when  zeal  outran  discretion. 

Owerflnsh,  or  Owercome,  the 
surplus,  or  that  which  runs  over. 

Owerfooroe,  the  power  of  the 
rulers  that  are  over  us. 

Owerfiragg*d,    pp.    overstocked. 

*  T*  heead  's  big  eneeaf,  but  nut 
ower/ragg'd  wi  sense.' 

Owergan,  or  Owergang,  v.  to 

conquer  or  subdue;  to  over- 
ride. Also  to  overdose  with 
medicine.  *You  munnot  ower^ 
gan  me,'  must  not  give  me  too 
much. 

Owergeeat,  a  stepping-stile.  A 
river-ford. 

Owerget,  v.  to  overtake.  Ower- 
gaiy  overtook.  Owergetten,  oyer^ 
taken. 

Owergilt,  pp.  gilded  over. 
Owergloor,    a    searching   look. 

*  Owerglooring.^ 
Owergrace.     *  You  munnut  give 

'em  owermickle  owergrace,*  must 
not  elate  them  by  too  much 
praise. 

Owerhanded,  pp.  having  too  many 
helpers  for  the  amount  of  work. 

Owerhap,  a  great  coat ;  a  wrap- 
per, or  *  over-all.' 

Owerhap,  v.  to  overcloath  or 
cover  up.     *  Owerhapp*d,* 

Owerheeadedi  pp.  superseded ; 
over-ruled. 

Owerhurry,    a   needless    haste. 
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*Deeant  be  i*  do  an  owerhurry* 
in  such  a  fdss. 

Owerkest,  y.  to  'cloud  in'  for 
rain.     *  It  'e  awerke$sen  for  vreV 

Owerlay,  surface  ornamentation. 
*  Owermickle  owerlayy*  too  much 
superficial  decoration. 

Owerleeaden,  pp.  over-loaded. 

Owerlenk,  overlook. 

Owerlig,  v.  to  lie  too  long  in  bed. 
'  He  owerligg^d  his  time.' 

OwerloTip'd,  overleaped.  Over 
estimated.  'An  owerUmpf*  an 
exaggerated  statement. 

Owermaistheri  v.  to  over-rule  or 
subdue. 

Oweiman,  or  Owerwight,  a 
superintendent. 

Owermatoh'd,  adj.  hardly  able; 
incapable. 

Owermeeast  '  It's  rainy  for  t' 
owermeeast/  for  the  greatest  part. 

Owermickle,  or  Owermich,  over- 
much. 

Ower  moxmy,  in  the  sense  of  too 
strong  or  powerftd.  If  a  man 
outdoes  another  in  argument,  he 
is  declared  to  be  ower  monny  for 
the  vanquished.  If  food  dis- 
agrees with  him,  it  was  ower 
monny  for  his  stomach.  If  he 
died  of  an  illness,  it  proved  ower 
monny  for  his  constitution.  Death 
at  last  is  *  ower  monny  for  us  all.' 

Owermost,  adj.  uppermost 

Owemice,  adj.  too  dainty  in  all 
senses.  'Noo  you  mimnot  be 
shy  an  owemicey  out  mak  a  lang 
airm  to  what  you  like  best,' — the 
farmer  to  his  table  guests ;  '  you 
must  not  be  backward  in  par- 
taking of  what  is  before  vou, 
but  reach  to  your  choice  without 
ceremony.' 

Oweroft,  adv.  too  often. 

Owerpeeace.  'They  gan  at  an 
owerpeeace*  go  at  too  quick  a 
walk  or  rate. 


Owerpick,  or  Owertowp,  a  pitch 

over. 
Owerpress,  extra  credit.      'I'll 

mak  thee  pay  for  owerpreM*  for 

trespassing  l>eyond  the  time  for 

payment. 
Owerqnaart,    or  Owerthwaarti 

adv.  crosswise. 
Owerreckon'd,  overrated;  over- 
charged. 
Ower-rind  (i  long),  the  top  crust 

of  a  loaf. 
Owen  and  Shoorts.     See  Shoorta 

and  Owera, 
Owersair,  adj.  too  severe. 
Owertark,  an  over-shirt  or  coarse 

linen  frock  worn  by  draymen. 
Owersay,  the  commanding  word; 

the  decision. 
Owersetment.    '  T'  doctor  said  it 

was  an  owersetmenty*  the  result  of 

ffttigue  or  overwork. 
Owersetten,  pp.  upset.   Mentally 

pained  or  depressed.      Oweraet^ 

tingt  overpowering. 
Owerspan.     See  Owerhow. 
Owersteeaden,     pp.    overstood. 

Procrastinated. 
Owerswath'd,     pp.     too    much 

bandaged,  as  a  wounded  limb. 
Owertak,  v.  to  overtake.     Ower- 

teean,  overtaken. 
Owerthrang'd,  pp.  overcrowded ; 

over-hurried. 
Owerthnusen,  pp.    'T  pooak's 

sair  owertJtruBseny*  the  bag  is  too 

much  crammed. 
Owerthwaart.    See  Otnerquaart. 
Owertimes,  s.  pi.  spare  times  or 

opportimities.    *  You  might  come 

an  see  us  at  an  owertime,*  at  a 

leisure  period. 
Owertop,  the  roof. 
Owertowp.     See  Otcerpick. 
Owertrod,    a  foot-path  across  a 

field.    A  street-crossing. 
Owertnrn.     See  Owerhow. 
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Owerwan,  pt.  i  oveicame;  ex- 
ceeded. 
Owerweightedy  pp.  overladen. 

Owerwell  A  sheep  which  gets 
laid  on  its  back  or  in  a  gutter, 
and  cannot  recoyer  itsdf,  as 
when  in  full  fleece,  is  said  to 
have  '  got  on  owerv?eU,* 

Owerwheminle,  v.  to  upset  or 
turn  over.    See  Owerhow, 

Owerwight     See  Owerman, 

Owerwin.  'That's  an  oioermn* 
the  winning  of  the  game.  *  WiU 
he  otoerwin^  think  youP'  gain 
his  point  in  the  matter. 

Ower-wrowt,  pp.  over-worked. 

Ower-yat,  adj.  over-hot 

Owt.     See  Aught  or  Ought, 

Owt,  owed. 

Owther,  adj.  either.  '  At  owther 
end  o'  f  day,*  night  and  morn- 
ing. 

Owze,  V.  to  bale  out  water,  for 
instance,  from  a  boat,  to  keep  it 
afloat.  'Somebody  must  (runt 
the  long  boat,'  attend  to  the 
business,  to  prevent  its  declen- 
sion. IceL  aiMa,  to  pnmp  water 
out  of  a  ship. 

Oxter,  the  armpit. 

Paart  <  There  'U  h^paari  brass 
i'  that,'  a  portion  of  profit  to  be 
gained. 

Paartlins,  ac^.  partly. 

Paartner,  partner. 

Pace  egg,  the  Fasche  or  Easter 
Q^g,    See  Ea$Ur  in  the  I^face. 

Packman,  a  dealer  in  small  linens 
and  the  like^  who  carries  them  in 
a  pack  on  his  back.  His  voca- 
tion now  well  nigh  belongs  to  the 
past ;  but  before  the  days  of  turn- 
pike roads  in  this  paxt,  and  of 
shops  almost  in  every  village,  the 
visits  of  the  pdchman  as  trader 
and  newsman  were  of  no  small 
importance.    If  one  of  his  dass, 


observes  Sir  Walter  Scott,  ar- 
rived at  the  dignity  of  travelling 
with  a  packhorse,  he  was  a  per- 
son of  no  small  consequence,  and 
company  for  the  most  substan- 
tial yeoman  or  franklin  whom  he 
might  meet  with  in  his  wander- 
ings.   See  Rider, 

Paokstafl^  the  pedlai^s  stick  with 
which  he  hooks  his  pack  to  his 
back.  Studded  with  nails  at 
different  distances,  it  could  be 
used  as  a  measure. 

Pack-rag  day,  Martinmas  day, 
when  servants  chancing  their 
places  pack  up  their  clothes. 

Paddynoddy,  a  roundabout  story. 

'A     lang    paddynoddy     about 

nought,'  along  dissertation  upon 

trifles. 
Pads,    s.  pi.    frogs.     'A  pad- 

pownd,'  a  pond.    A.S.  pada, 
Pafty,  adj.  impertinent. 

Pagging,  carrying  goods  from 
place  to  place,  as  hawkers  '  pag ' 
goods. 

Pain.  '  She  pains  herself,'  said 
of  a  cow,  as  performing  cer- 
tain functions  ox  nature  with  an 
effort. 

PainfU,  adj.  *I've  been  varry 
painful  ower  't,'  painstaking  in 
the  matter. 

Pairage,  equality;  similarity. 

Pall,  V.  '  It  palU  me,'  puzzles 
me. 

Pally-nlly,  &r  PaUy-hitch,  a 
child's  game  of  chance  with 
rounded  pieces  of  pot  the  size 
of  a  penny.  Divisions  are  chalk- 
ed on  the  pavement,  and  the 
*pallf/-ullie$  ^  are  impelled  within 
the  Imes  by  a  hop  on  one  leg 
and  a  side-snuffle  with  the  same 
foot.  Sometimes  called  Tray- 
trip,  Scotch-hop,  or  Hopscotch. 

Pan  and  Cover  cakes.    See  Fat 

Baacah, 
Pan,  an  effort    *  He  maks  a  poor 
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jwfi,'  a  feeble  endeavotiT.  '  Fcm- 
ning,^ 
Paiif  T.  to  try  one's  hand  at  a 
lob.  *  He  panB  well.'  *  He  pans 
Dadlv.'  ^PanitabU^*  plauBible; 
practicable.  *A11  that  ifl  very 
pannable,* 

PaxLgle,  y.  to  pick  the  herbage 
slightly  as  sickly  cattle  do.  The 
Cambndgeshire  word  is  pingle, 
and  is  nsed  of  people  rather  than 
of  cattle.    See  Fengily  and  PikU. 

Pankin,  a  coarse  earthen  vessel, 
tall  and  round,  for  holding 
water. 

Pannel,  a  soft  saddle  or  pad. 

Pannier-men,  hawkers  of  fish  or 
other  goods  in  baskets  or  'pan- 
niers' slung  oyer  the  horse's 
back.  *  Pannier-men^ »  tracks.' 
See  Seck-and'Side  roads. 

Pantry,  a  provision  closet.  '  Lots 
o'  bairns  an  a  toom  pantryy*  a 
large  family  and  an  empty  cup- 
bofi^d. 

Panty,  adj.  short-winded. 

Paradises,  s.  pi.  small  square 
candy  clumps  flavoured  with 
essence  of  lemon. 

Parfltly,adv.  completely,  as  fitting 
throughout.     (Occurs  in  Bacon!) 

Parfltness,  perfection;  thorough 
adaptation. 

Parloof,  adj.  dangerous.  'It's 
parlous  stuff,'  poison.  *  It's  oar- 
lous  to  bide,'  painful  to  endure. 
'It's  parlous  caud,'  extremely 
cold.  *  Parlously,^  at  great  peril. 
A  corruption  oi perilous;  occur- 
ring in  Shakespeare,  &c. 

Part-lit on't I   an  ill  wish, — 'a 

pox  light  on  it.' 
Parzling,  pres.  part,  prosing. 

Pashf  a  crash.     ^  A  posh  o'  wet,' 

a  sluice  of  rain. 
Pash,  V.  to  smash.      *  Poshed.' 

<  Pash  in  amang  'em,'  rush  into 

the  crowd. 


Pash,  pulp  or  decay.  '  As  rotten 
SLapash.' 

Pass-thmff,  or  Paas-ihroTiffh,  a 
course  or  passage.  '  I've  had  a 
weary  pass-thrufff*  a  troublesome 
lifetime. 

Past.  'Pa«^  one's  dinner,' having 
no  inclination  to  eat,  'Putten 
past  a  preean,'  a  plum,  or  any 
other  delicacy, — implying,  that 
no  temptation  can  mduce  com- 
posure. *Past  biding,'  beyond 
endurance. 

Pate.     See  Fait 

Pate.     See  Feeat, 

Patter'd,  ac^.  as  a  soiled  floor 
with  wet  foot-marks. 

Pattereri,  s.  pL  those  who  pace 
the  streets  with  ballads,  or  paper 
announcements. 

Pattering.     See  Peddering. 

Pattering,  or  Patterments,  s.  pi. 
foot-pnnts.  The  sound  of  foot- 
steps. The  splashing  of  rain- 
drops. 

Pant.     See  Pooat 

Pawk,  or  Pawkiness,  impertin- 
ence. 'The;^  hev  owermickle 
pawk  for  their  spot,'  too  much 
forwardness  for  their  situation. 

Pawk.  *Thooyoungj?att7A;/'you 
saucy  creature.  *  Pawky,*  pert; 
intrusive.  'As  pawky  as  a 
pyet,'  as  a  magpie. 

Pawm,  V.  to  climb  a  pole  with 
the  hands  and  feet.    See  below. 

Pawm,  palm ;  the  palm-tree. 

Pawm-cross  day,  or  Pawm  Sun- 
day. '  Pavjm-crosses '  are  made 
to  commemorate  the  season. 
Small  sticks  of  peeled  willow- 
palm  are  pin-pierced  together,  so 
as  to  cross  equally.  They  are 
then  studded  at  the  extremities 
with  palm  blossoms,  and  ar- 
ranged and  attached  with  pins 
throughout  a  design  of  small 
circles  or  palm  hoops,  for  sus- 
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pension  from  the  ceiling.  A  de- 
clining custom. 

Pawting,  pres.  part,  poking  or 
pawing  as  a  fawning  dog. 
Kneadmg  with  the  fingers  into  a 
soft  mass. 

Paze,  or  Prize.  See  Pazed^  Poise, 

Pazed,  pp.  prised,  as  a  lock  is 
forced  open  by  the  pressure  of  a 
Bcrew-driver.  *  Paze  it  loose,  the 
lock  is  blunder'd.' 

Pazer,  a  lever  for  forcing  an  open- 
ing or  entrance. 

Pea-hnllfl.     See  Peascodswads. 

Pearoh*d,  pp.  pierced,  penetrated. 

*  Pearch^d  wi'  caud,*  with  cold. 

*  That  nuzzom  pearch^d  em,'  the 
poison  aestroyed  them, — the  ver- 
min.    *  Pearching,^  intense. 

Peart,  adj.  pert.  *  As  peart  as  a 
lop,'  as  nimble  as  a  flea.  Brisk. 

Peartness,  liveliness.  Impu- 
dence. 

Pea^scalding,  or  Peascod-feast, 
a  green-pea  treat.  The  peas  with 
l^eir  shells  on,  are  scalded  or 
steamed,  then  put  into  a  large 
bowl  set  in  the  centre  of  a  table, 
roimd  which  the  company  as- 
semble. In  the  hot  heap,  a  cup 
containing   butter   and  salt    is 

S laced,  into  which  every  one 
ips  his  peas-cod.  The  peas  are 
stripped  out  by  the  pressure  of 
the  mouth  in  the  eating. 

Peaa-boggle.  See  Boh -haggle, 
<  Dressed  like  an  aud  petu-hoggle* 
as  an  old  *  fright.' 

Peascods,  s.  pi.  green  peas  in  the 
shell. 

Peascod  -  Bwads,  or  Pea-hulls, 
8.  pi.  the  shells  of  green  peas. 

Peddering,  or  Pattering,  walk- 
ing apace.  Also,  *It  pedder^d 
away,'  it  poured  of  rain. 

Peeace,    pace.      *  Hod  peeace  I ' 

keep  time. 
Pee  ace,      peace.       ^  Peaceful^ 

pUvlCOuI>l0. 


Peeak,  or  Puke,  v.  to  vomit. 

Peeak,  or  Poke,  an  emetic.  *•  As 
good  as  a  puke,*  said  of  a  dis- 
agreeable person. 

Peeast,  paste ;  dough. 

Peeat,  or  Pate,  the  head  or  scalp. 
*Peeat-sair'  (sore),  crazy. 

Peel-neck.  *An  aud  peel^eck 
tiv  his  poor  wife,'  an  old  tyrant 
whose  yoke  gaUs  his  dependents. 

Peel-tail,  a  niggard,  who  in  strip- 
ping for  the  hide,  would  have 
the  peelings  of  the  tail  into  the 
bargain. 

Peen,  adj.  attenuated.  'The 
peen  end  of  the  hammer,'  the  thin 
end. 

Pee-wit,  the  lapwing. 

Peflf,  v.  to  cough  short  and  feebly, 

'Peffing,' 
Peggy-tub.    See  PossJcit 
Pelt,  a  beast's  skin  with  the  hair 

on.      *Hooms,    tail,    an'  pelt,* 

*  He's  f  stingiest  near-go  iv  oor 
deeal,  he  wad  skin  tweea  deeavils 
for  yah  pdt,*  he  is  the  greediest 
niggard  in  our  dale,  he  would 
flay  two  devils  for  one  hide, — 
that  is,  take  double  trouble  over 
his  object,  rather  than  forego  a 
single  profit. 

Pelterer,   a  dealer  in  skins  or 

*  peltry.'    A  furrier. 
Pengily,  or  Pengy  (g  hard),  adj. 

*  Sie  leuks  at  it  ybttj  pengily^^^- 
the  sickly  cow  at  her  food, — with 
a  pensive  hesitating  approach. 
See  Pangle, 

Pennocks,  said  to  be  the  young 
fry  of  the  coal  fish,  and  termed 
in  the  ports  north  of  Whitby 

*  CoaUey.*  When  about  a  foot 
long,  they  are  known  aa  'Bit' 
lets/  Further  north,  the  latter 
are  called  *  Poodlers,* 

Penny-fettle.  *  I'm  not  in  penny- 
fettle/  I  am  unprovided  wifii 
money. 

Penny-hedge,  a  hedge  of  wicker 
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work  set  up  annually  on  the 
eastern  shore  of  Whitby  harbour, 
at  the  feast  of  the  Ascension,  by 
the  holders  of  certain  lands  who 
carry  out,  in  semblance,  the  in- 
junction laid  down  in  the  *  Penny- 
hedge  Legend,'  narrated  at  length 
in  tiie  PrefiEice ;  the  lord  of  the 
manor  being  now  in  tibe  ascend- 
ant for  the  Abbot  of  Whitby. 
The  performance  inyolyed  is 
called  the  *  Homgarth  Service,* 
or  the  'Setting  of  the  Penny 
Hedge.'  ^ 

Pexmy-in-hand.  'They're  ^enny- 
in-hand  fooaks,'  ready -money 
customers. 

Penny-pay.  ^Penny-pay  is  far 
afoore  penny-trist,'  ready  money 
is  better  tluui  credit  given. 

Penny-pig-lnck.  ^qiq  Luch^ass, 

TeniLj  -  triflti  the  money  for 
articles  sold  on  credit. 

Penny-warse,  adj.  '  A  penny- 
warBe  price,*  a  sum  beneath  the 
value. 

Pensiful,  adj.  sorrowful 

Pepperoake,  gingerbread;  that 
in  pound  lumps  or  more.  See 
Chriatmas  CuetoTM  in  the  Pre- 
face. 

Pepper-wheeangg,  the  old-fash- 
ioned household  pepper-mill. 

Peroase.     See  Perkeease. 

Perceiyanoe,  perception. 

Perishment.  *  I  gat  a  sair  perish- 
ment,'  a  severe  cold. 

Perk'd,  pp.  perched  up ;  elevated. 

Perkeease,  or  Peroase,  adv.  per- 
chance.   See  If-in-Me-keeme, 

Perky,  adj.  haughty  or  insolent, 
from  a  notion  of  superiority. 

Pesterment,  annoyance ;  per- 
plexity, 

Pettle,  V.  to  cling  to  the  mother's 
bosom  as  a  young  child  does. 
To  fondle.    a?o  trifle. 

Pick,  the  resin  pitch.     <  1  barrel 


de  Pyk,  iii«.'  Whitby  Abbey 
EoUs.  *  Pick  murk,'  pitch  dark. 
Pick,  V.  to  pitch,  to  push.  *  They 
pxcl^d  me  doon.'  'Picking,^ 
pitching. 

Pick,  a  pitch  or  shove. 

Pick  at,  V.  to  quarrel  with. 
*  They're  always  picking  at  teean 
t'  other,'  at  each  other. 

Pick  up,  V.  to  vomit. 

Pick'd,  pp.  cast  forth.  <  She's 
picied  her  calf,'  the  cow  has 
parted  with  it  prematurely. 
When  this  takes  place,  the  calf 
is  sometimes  buried  beneath  the 
threshold  of  the  cow-house,  to 
prevent  the  same  thing  befalling 
the  other  cows.    See  fooai, 

Pickfork,  pitchfork. 

Pie,  or  Pye,  to  peep  or  pry.  Py&Ty 
a  listener  on  the  sly;  a  busy- 
body.   PtWn^r,  peeping;  prying. 

Pie-craw,  Piet,  Pye,  Pie-nanny, 
or  Nanpie,  a  magpie,  ^q  Nan- 
pie, 

Pie-hooal,  a  window  through 
which  you  can  overlook  your 
neighbours. 

Pie  and  Booaat  (roast).  <It's 
pie  an  rooaet  for  'em,'  as  a  suc- 
cess attained.  *  I've  had  nowther 
pie  nor  rooaet,*  nothing  whatever 
to  eat. 

Pie -nanny,  the  peony -flower. 
The  magpie. 

Pie-powder  court,  a  justice  ses- 
sions formerly  held  at  our  fairs. 

Piet.     See  Pie-craw. 

Pifle,  V.  to  pilfer.  Pifled,  stolen; 
smuggled. 

Pigr-greean,  the  pig's  snout. 

Pig-leaves,  meadow-thistle. 

Pig-saim,  hog's  lard,  both  in  the 
bladder  and  in  the  layer;  the 
latter  being  specified  as  'leaf- 
lard.' 

Pig-swarth,  the  lind  of  pork  or 
bacon. 
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Pike,  y.  to  pick ;  to  glean. 

Pike.     See  Coompike. 

Pikle  (i  long),  to  nibble  only  a 
small  quantity  at  a  time,  as  sickly 
cattle  take  food  out  of  the  hand. 
*Fikly,*  loath  to  eat,  and  that 
yery  sparingly.  QeeFangle,  Fen- 
gily* 

Pill,  y.  to  peeL    See  Fed. 

Pillow-bar,  a  bed-bolster  upon 
which  the  pillows  rest.  (Chau- 
cer's jpt^u^ciccr.) 

Pillow-sUp,  a  pillow-case. 
Pinohery,  niggardliness.    Want. 

•Fetch'd     up     wi'     finchery^* 

brought  up  in  poyerty. 

Pinded,  pp.  closed  at  the  yent  as 
an  onfice.  Pinfolded,  as  a  stray 
ii.TiiTna.1  is  by  the  pinder. 

PinnjTsllOW,  a  child's  peepsbow. 
A  room  handsomely  furnished. 
<  Finnyshow  -  wark,  ornamental 
details  about  a  building. 

Pinnyslip,  a  child's  pinafore. 

Pinpatoh,  the  periwinkle.  See 
Ouwin,  as  the  preyalent  name 
in  this  part 

Pit,  y.  to  put  face  to  face,  as 
dogs  to  fight.  <  They  were  weel 
piUed,*  well  matched.  Fitting, 
thwarting,  opposing. 

Pit-murk,  adj.  as  dark  as  a  pit. 
See  the  first  Fick. 

Pitted,  or  Pit^mark'd,  adj.  in- 
dented as  the  skin  from  the 
smallpox. 

Plain,  y.  to  complain.  Plaining, 
repining.    Flainer,  a  grumbler. 

Plains,  8.  pL  complaints  in  all 


Plaint,  lamentation.  'There  was 
a  whent  o'  plains  an  plaints,' 
many  outcries  and  regrets. 

Plash,  puddle.  . 

Plash,  y.  to  splash.     *  Plashing.' 

Plan^esome,  adj.  troublesome. 


'IVa  phigaey  queer,'  perplexingly 
singular. 

Play-lakm,  s.  pi.  the  play-actors. 
Companions  in  a  game. 

Play-lakins,  s.  pL  children's  toys. 
Trifles. 

Playsome,  adj.  frolicsome. 

Pleeaoe,  place. 

Pleease,  please. 

Pleeazr,  or  Pleasure,  y.  to  please 
or  Ratify.  *  m  pleazr  my  eye, 
if  I  pester  my  heart,'  as  the 
woman  said  who  preferred  to 
marry  the  man  that  was  the 
handsomest,  but  not  otherwise 
desirable. 

Plenish,  y.  to  furnish;  to  fill 
*  Plenishing ,*  *  She  has  brass  tiy 
her  fortune  and  lots  o'  plenish- 
ing,* both  money  and  stuff. 

Plenishing  wain.  See  Bride' 
wains. 

Plight,  condition.  'They're  in 
abonny  plight,*  in  a  sad  state. 

Plodder.     See  Plother, 

Plodffe,  y.  to  plunge  up  and  down 
witn  the  feet  in  water.  Pledging, 
wading  or  paddling  in  the  pools, 
as  shoeless  children  by  the  sea- 
side. 

Plooad,  or  Plode,  y.  to  diye  with 
energy  into  a  pursuit  To  walk 
in  the  mire. 

Plooader,  a  plodder,  a  hard- 
worker.  'A  ploocuder  efbher 
pelf,'  a  striyer  after  gain. 

Plooat,  y.  to  pluck  the  feathers 
from  a  bird.  To  plunder. 
'  They  11  plooat  him,'  fleece  him. 
<  The  house  was  plowxUd*  *  I  can 
nobbut  plooat  wnere  I  finnd  fea- 
thers,' can  only  get  moneywhere 
I  find  it  is  to  be  had.  *  They're 
a  plooaUng  set,'  a  lot  of  plun- 
derers. 

Plooaten,  s.  pL  robbers. 

Plooks,  s.  pL  small  blotches. 
'P^A^y-fiAced,' pimpled;  spotted 
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Ploah.  y.  to  walk  througli  the 

rain  in  *  ploahy  weather.* 
Plosh,  puddle. 

Plother,  Plodder,  Plothemient, 
or  Pluthermenty  slime  or  mud. 
Plother'dy  bemired.  Plotheryy 
pulpy. 

Plough,  as  a  prefix,  see  under 

Plnfe,  a  plough.  Phi/e-ruts, 
plough  -  furrows.  Plu/e  -  gear, 
the  equipments  of  the  plough. 

Plnfe-boto.     See  Bote. 

Plnfe-sock,  the  ploughshare  or 
ploughshear.  The  ' Plufe-Blipe' 
IS  the  mould-board  on  the  right 
side  of  the  share  for  *  kesting^or 
casting  up  the  furrow.  *  Hufe- 
streeak,^  the  strip  of  iron  attadied 
to  the  left  side  of  the  plough  and 
partly  beneath  it,  and  on  which, 
rrom  appearance,  the  plough 
runs.  The  coulter,  a  blade  fix- 
ture to  the  plough  beam,  descends 
towards  the  share  point  as  the 
*  Yeth-cutter,'  or  earth-cutter. 
Plough  construction  somewhat 
varies. 

Plnfe    Stots.       See     Christmas 

Customs  in  the  Preface. 
Pliuiunooks,  8.  pi.  small  plums ; 

those  beginning  to  form  on  the 

trees. 

Pock,  a  pustule  on  the  skin. 

Pock-arr'd,  Pock-firetteii,  Pock- 
hooal'd,  or  Pock  -  pitted,  adj. 
marked  wifch  the  small  pox. 

Podge,  a  purge,  A  dirty  fat 
person. 

Point  gnind.  'I  can't  point 
grund  wi*  't,'  stand  upon  it,  said 
of  a  lame  foot. 

Point-hod.  '  They  hae  n't  gitten 
foint'hod  yet,'  have  not  got  an 
mtroduction;  as  a  nail  to  be 
driven  fijst  enters  by  the  point. 

Poise,  a  lever.     See  Pazed, 

Poit,  a  particle.    See  Moit, 


Pooak,  or  Pooak-seck,  a  large 
coarse  bag,  or  rather  a  long 
narrow  bog,  into  which  you 
have  to  dive  deep  to  get  to  the 
bottom.  See  Seck-pooak,  *1 
oppen'd  my  pooak  an  sold  my 
ware,'  I  opened  my  mouth  and 
spoke  my  thoughts.  *  T'  pooak' a 
as  good  as  f  seek,'  the  bag  as 
the  sack;  the  one  person  is  as 
good  as  the  other. 

Pooak-band,  the  bag-string. 

Pooak-blawn,  orPooak-bruBBen, 
adj.  big-bellied.  *  A  pooak-hrus- 
sen  weean,'  a  fat  wheezy  woman. 

Pooak-brasB,  pocket-money. 

Pooak'd,  adj.  bagged  or  swelled, 

as  a  tumid  part  in  the  flesh. 
Pooak'd,    pp.      *Sair  pooaJ^d; 

stomached  or  offended. 

Pooakfol,  a  bagful. 

Pooak-nenk,  the  bottom  or  comer 
of  the  bag. 

Pooak-piece,  *a  pocket  piece,* 
a  keepsake  coin.  See  Mense- 
penny 

Pooak-pnddings,  b.  pi.  sausages 
and  similar  eatable  enclosures. 

Pooak-purse,  the  old-fashioned 
bag -purse  of  brown  holland 
whidb  admits  the  hand,  and  has 
its  division  for  gold  and  silver. 
The  mouth  draws  together  with 
a  tape  string. 

Pooak-rent,  the  money  the  farmer 
lays  out  for  sacks  of  flour  when 
his  own  grown  com  has  not 
BufGlced. 

Pooak-seok.    See  the  first  Pooak. 

Pooak-shakkingB,  s.  pi.  the  last 
of  a  brood;  the  mere  dust  shaken 
out  of  the  flour-bag. 

Pooast,  post. 

Pooast  and  Pan;  applied  to  the 
style  of  old  timber  -  framed 
houses.  The  plaster  interspaces 
externally  are  sometimes  filled 
in  with  ornamental  devices,  and 
10 
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tlie  framing  itself,  being  painted 
black,  appears  as  black  s^pea 

Pooast-boose,  the  post-office. 

Pooat,  V.  to  poke  or  probe  into  a 
bole  as  for  anything  lost  '  He 
now  gans  pooating  with  a  stick,* 
^oes  pacing  about  with  a  walk- 
ing-stick. 

Pooazy,  a  nosegay.  '  Thoo  bonny 
pooazy !'  you  lovely  creature. 
Ironically,  of  a  nauseous  look- 
ing indiyidual.  An  unsayoury 
smell. 

Pooriflh  few,  a  small  number. 
See  Few, 

Poorly,  adj.  sickly.  'A  poorly 
end,'  an  unfavourable  result. 

Popple,  V.  to  pout  and  puff  with 
the  lips  in  the  act  of  blowing. 

Popple,  the  wild  red  pOppy  of 
the  corn-fields. 

Poppy-nops,  or  Poppy-knops,  the 
seed  capsules  of  the  poppy  after 
flowering. 

Porr,  the  j&re-poker.  ^Porr  an 
tengs,'  poker  and  tongs. 

Porringer  (g  soft),  a  coarse 
earthen  mug. 

Porriwiggles,  s.  pi.  tadpoles;  tor- 
tuous animalculse  in  water. 

Poah,  V.  to  beat  up  into  a  pulp. 
*  Poshing.' 

Poah,  a  soft  mass.  'There's  a 
posh  on't,*  a  pasty  looking  quan- 
tity. *  T  land's  all  in  posh,  in  a 
soaked  or  muddy  condition. 

P088,  V.  to  soften  in  water,  as 
bread  for  a  poultice.  Pos^d, 
steeped.    See  below. 

Possldt,  Possing-tub,  Peggy- 
tub,  or  Washing  -  dolly,  a 
cylindrical  vessel  in  which  linen 
is  qleansed  in  hot  water,  the 
operation  of  *possing '  being  per- 
formed by  means  of  a  stan  with 
knobs  at  the  immersed  end,  and 
a  cross-piece  for  a  handle  at 
the  top.  The  staff  is  worked 
through  a  hole   in  the  lid,  in 


the  way  of  a  pestle  and  mortar. 
Pot-blossoms,    blotches   on    the 
face.     The  sailor's    '  grog-blos- 
soms.' 
Pot-cleps,  Pot-kelps,  Pot-crewks, 
s.  pL  the  hook-contrivances  for 
hanging  the  iron  porridge-^t 
over  the  fire ;  or  rather  the  origin- 
al pot-hooki8  which  hung  down 
the  chimney  and  hooked  to  the 
rim-holes  at  the  pot-sides,  when 
it  had  not  the  bowed   handle 
across  it  by  which  it  is  now  sus- 
pended. 
Pot-keealing.     *Tend  te  f  pot- 
keealing,*  that  is,  mind  the  pot 
does   not   boil  over;    done  by 
checking  the  blaze  beneath  it,  or 
by  adding  to  its  contents  a  small 
portion  now  and  then  of  cold 
water.      Here   Keeal    evidently 
means  to  coolj  not  to  scum.    See 
p.  vi  of  Introduction  to  E.  D.  S. 
Reprinted  Glossaries,  Part  I. 
Pot-kited,  adj.  big-bellied. 
Pot-lugs,  8.  pi.  the  loops  or  holes, 
rising  one  on  each  side  above  the 
rim  of  the  iron  pot,  to  which  the 
bowed  handle  is  now  attached. 
See  Poi-deps, 
Pot-sitten,  *  set '  or  *  burnt  to  the 
bottom ; '  overdone  by  too  much 
boiling  or  cooking.     See  i^trc- 
smatch. 
Potato-boggle.     See  Bolirboggle. 
PothermentSy  s.  pi.  perplexities ; 

troubles. 
Potscar,  a  potsherd  or  piece  of  a 

broken  pot. 
Pottering,  fumbling  as  a  bung- 
ling workman.    '  A  pottcrrn^r  iob,* 
a  tedious  affair.     'They're  lang 
r  pottering  out  their  brass,*  long 
in  paying  their  debts. 
Pow,  the  poll ;  the  human  head. 
Pow.     See  Cow  and  Pow. 
Power  o'  go  3d,  a  great  deal  of 
benefit.     '  I  took  it  an  it  did  me 
a  power  o'  good^  said  of  medicine. 
See  Weight. 
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Pownd,  a  pond. 

Prattly,  adj.  chattery. 

Pratty  weel,  pretty  well,  or  in 
good  health. 

Preachment,  a  discourse.  'A 
lang  weaiy  preachmenty*  a  tire- 
some dissertation. 

Preeaf,  proof. 

Preeaf-ways, Preeaflins.  'Show 
me  't  preea/'Ways,*  prove  it  by 
demonstration.  To  *  see  f  premf- 
lins  on  't '  is  to  be  convinced  by 
the  proofisL 

Preeans,  s.  pL  prunes. 

Preeaye,v.  to  prove,  to  experience. 
•  I  trist  yon  '11  nut  hae  te  onder- 
gan  what  I've  prteav^d^  I  hope 
you  will  not  nave  to  undergo 
what  I  have  experienced. 

Pricker,  a  brad-awl. 

Pricky-back  urchin,  the  prickly 

hedgehog.     See  Urchin. 
Priminary.     <I  deeant  want  to 

git  mysel   intiv   a  priminary ^^ 

mtp  trouble  about  the  matter. 
Princod,  a  pincushion.    *  Codded 

like  a  princod^'  stuffed  like  a 

Eincufihion;    said   of    a   lady's 
ustle. 

Prink,  v.  to  prick  up  the  ears. 
*FrinJ^d  up,'  proud  or  perched 
up.    Ornamented.    Enlivened. 

Prized.     See  Fazed. 

Prod,  v.  to  prick  with  a  point. 
Also  the  piercing  implement 
itself.  *I  gat  prodded  with  a 
pin.' 

Prodded,  pp.  pointed  as  sharp 
instruments  are.  Prodding ^  pene- 
trating. 

Proddle,  v.  to  poke,  as  into  a  hole 

for  anything  lost.     To  fumble. 

Froddling,  setting  to  work  in  a 

bungling  manner. 
Prods,   s.  pi.  points  or  spikes. 

Tools  for  piercing  with. 
Proffering.     <  It's  proffering  for 

a  good  guess  time,'  showing  signs 


for  a  good  grass-season.  *It 
proffers  weel,  seems  likely  to 
succeed.  Froffering,  proposmg; 
promising;  offering.  *Theypro/- 
fer*d  to  do  so.' 

Prooagers,  s.  pi.  beggars. 

Prooaging,  pres.  part,  foraging, 
as  an  anin7.al  searches  for  food. 
Begging. 

Propp'd  np.  *  A  propped  up  soort 
o' body,'  delicate  in  constitution, 
as  a  person  requiring  care  and 
good  support . 

Prosperation,    prosperity. 

*  Iwery  prosperation  te  ye !  *  all 
kinds  of  good  luck. 

Pro88,  gossiping  talk,  Promng^ 
chattmg. 

Proud  tailor,  the  goldfinch. 

Proven,  pp.  proved ;  attested. 

Pro  wen,  provisions.  '  Bais  prov' 
ven,'  cattle  food.  *  It's  a  proud 
horse  'at  weeant  carry  its  awn 
prowen^*  said  of  a  person  too 
lofty  to  wait  upon  himself 

Pubble,  adj.  plump.  *  As  puhble 
as   a    partridge,'    full-breasted. 

*  Fuhhle  wheat,'  plump  in  grain. 

Pubble,  V.  to  become  filled  out. 

*  T'  coom  's  beginning  to  puhhU,* 
to  fill  in  the  ear. 

Pudding-link*d,  obstructed  in  the 
bowels.     Fuddings,  entrails. 

Pudding-yerb,  the  herb  penny- 
royal, for  flavouring  black  pud- 
dings. 

Pudlock  holes.  See  Fume- 
Bteeak  KooaU. 

Puke.     See  Peeak 

Pule,  V.  to  whimper,  as  a  child 
beginning  to  cry.  Also  as  the 
snow  descends  at  first  in  a  few 
flakes.  'It's  puling  for  snaw,' 
in  the  same  way  as  we  say  <  it  is 
spitting  of  rain.' 

Pull  feeat.  'Thoo'l  haetejw^Z; 
feeai  te  owertak  'em,'  to  foot  it 
quickly  in  order  to  reach  them. 
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Pnll-peeace,  a  driving  or  rapid 
pace. 

Pullen,  potdtry,  or  perhaps  the 
young  of  poultry.  *  Thoo  little 
uneasy  ptUlen,*  you  tiresome 
child. 

Pullers,  8.  pi.  dependents ;  pen- 
sioners. 

Polls,  s.  pi.  vegetable  shells  or 
husks. 

Pnlsey,  a  poultice. 

Pulter,  V.  '  They  putter  fowls,' 
they  deal  in  poultry ;  or  rather, 
in  poultry  dressed  ready  for  the 
spit. 

Pnnd,  pound.  'I  want  neea 
swatterings,  thoo  mun  fettle  me 
a  yalpund  on  \*  no  small  quan- 
tities, you  must  put  me  up  a 
whole  ]^und  of  it.  Funded, 
divided  mto  pounds. 

Pnnd  and  Yed,  pound  and  yard. 
*Here  he  comes  pund  an  yedy 
stalking  with  heavy  foot  and 
wide  stride. 

Pnndstan,  a  natural  pebble  or 
stone  of  a  pound  weight,  by 
which  farmers  formerly  balanced 
out  their  butter ;  when  meat  was 
sold  by  *  weight  of  hand/  and  the 
quantity  adjudged  *  by  the  lift.' 
And  here  we  may  notice  the 
practice  among  countrv  matrons, 
of  giving  their  daughters  on  the 
wedding  day,  if  they  marry 
farmers,  a  'butter  -  penny,'  for 
•placing  on  the  scale  along  with 
ihepundstan,  that  customers  may 
never  have  to  complain  of  hard 
weight.  The  penny-piece  has  to 
be  one  of  the  heaviest. 

Purely,  adv.  an  answer  to  the 
common  *How  do  you  do?' 
« Purely y  thank  you,'  that  is,  very 
well. 

Push.     See  Skooah 

Push,  a  boil,  or  gathering  sore. 
Put,  position.     '  It  haes  n't  geean 
into  t*  reeght  pui*  has  not  gone 
into  the  right  plaoe. 


Put  ageean,  y.  to  vote  against. 

*  They've  putten  ageean  %'  op- 
posed the  measure. 

Put-hod,  a  set  fixture  like  the 
kejr- stone  in  an  arch,  upon 
which  the  stability  of  the  otner 
stones  depends. 

Puts,  s.  pi.  proposals.  '  Offkessen 
puts,'  rejected  estimates  or  pro- 
posals. 

Putten,  pp.  put  or  placed.  '  Put- 
ten grund,'  forced  earth  or  made 
groimd,  for  a  foundation.  Fut- 
ten  of,  destroyed  or  killed,  as 
vemun.  '  Futten  on,*  dressed  or 
attired. 

Puttlesteeak  hooals,  s.  pi.  small 
square  holes  left  in  the  upper 
masonry  of  old  buildings  for  the 
insertion  of  stakes  or  scaffold 
spars  for  future  repairs.  In 
Whitby  Abbey  they  are  numer- 
ous. 

Puttooks,  Inses,  or  Hak-weights, 

s.  pL  small  portions  of  the 
material  put  into  the  scale  to 
make  up  the  reqidred  weight. 
Puzzom,  poison.  Also,  as  a  verb, 
to  poison.  *  1  want  summat  for 
puzzoming  rattons,'  poisoning 
rats.  *Fuzzom*9  neea  lakins/ 
poison  is  no  plaything;  an  in- 
junction to  be  careftil  of  it, 
*A  parfit  puzzom,*  morally,  a 
thoroughly  pernicious  IndividuaL 

*  Fussom  -  feeac*d,'  dirty-looking. 
Ugly. 

Puzzomfnl,  or  Puzsomous,  adj. 
poisonous.  Extremely  filthy. 
*Fuzzomful  winds,'  those  from 
the  east  so  destructive  to  our 
vegetation.  Also,  disgustingly 
obseqidous. 

Pye.     See  Pie,  Piecraw. 

Quaart,  a  quart 

Quaart,  or  Quart,  t.  to  thwart 
or  dieagree.    *  They  quaart  and 

twist.' 

Quaart,  adj.  transverse.    '  Qnmari 
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seas,'  wayes  meeting  and  cross- 
ing each  otiier,  so  as  at  times  to 
render  the  port  -  entrance  dan- 
g[erou&  QuciartUh,  contradic- 
tious and  quarrelsome. 

Qnagr,   a  wet  sod.      'A  quaggy 

bit/  a  marshy  place.      A   soft 

mass  of  field-aung. 
Quaker  -  grass.     See  Trimmlin 

Jockies, 
Qneeaa,     a     slut;     a     harlot 

*  Qu««a9i-hoose/  a  brothel. 
Qneeathe,  a  promise. 
Qneeathement,  a  bequest. 

Queen  Anners.  'Tell  us  some 
o*  your  aud  Queen  Anners'  your 
old-faahioned  tales;  those  of 
former  times. 

Ctiieer*d  and  Qniamm'd,  intricate, 
•  as  a  piece  of  carving  is. 

Qneemesses  and  Qniams,  s.  pL 
whims  of  aU  sorts.    See  QuiaiM. 

Qnerken'd,  pp.  suffocated.  See 
Keck. 

Qnenu,  s.  pL  ancient  handmills 
for  grinding  com,  found  in  our 
moorland  parts.  The  mill  is 
formed  of  two  round  stones, 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  in  dia- 
meter;  the  lower  stone  is  convex, 
to  which  the  concavity  of  the 
upper  one  agrees;  while  the 
turning  was  effected  by  a  wooden 
handle  fixed  into  the  top  stone, 
the  flour  in  the  mean  time  escap- 
ing through  a  side-vent  in  tne 
lower  stone. 

Qney,  pron.  toye  [wei],  an  heifer. 
'  A  quey  8tirk,'a  cow  from  one  to 
two  years  old. 

Quiams,  s.  pL  (stress  on  m),  whims, 
handful  configurations.  Singu- 
lar notions.  '  Quiams  and 
quayers/  affected  speech  and 
gesture. 

Qnick,  Qnioktome.     See  Wkk^ 

Wicksome, 
Quietened,  pp.  pacified  or  allayed. 


Qnietsome,  adj.  retired ;  silent. 

Quiff,  a  whiff,  a  puff  of  smoke, 
an  exhalation.  'I  gat  a  quiff 
on  't,'  caught  the  scent. 

Quiffin^,    pres.     part,     puffing; 

smokmg.    See  aboye. 
Qnoif,  the  old  spelling  of  Coif, 

See  the  latter. 
Quoth,  Quothering.    See  Cuth, 

Cuthering, 

Babble,  y.  to  read  rapidly  with- 
out attention  to  stops.  *  It  was 
rabbled  over.'  Babbler^  a  quick 
reader. 

Eabble-rote,  or  Babblement,  a 
long  random  discourse. 

Babble-router,  the  hubbub  from 
a  crowd. 

Baoed,  or  Based,  rasped.  '  Raced 
ginger,'  appUed  to  the  scraped  or 
bleached  root.  Again  we  hear 
ginser  asked  for  'not  in  the 
stick,  but  raced^*  that  is,  in  pow- 
der, or  grated.  'Itace  it  up  a 
bit,'  rub  it  up,  or  rather,  bruise 
it  up.  This  suggests  a  new  in- 
terpretation of  *  race  of  ginger ' 
in  winter's  Tale,  iv.  2 ;  whi3i  is 
to  some  extent  supported  by 
Cotgrave,  who  has  —  *  Base,  a 
shaving,  sheering.'' 

Back,  or  Buck,  reach  or  extent. 

*  T*  heeal  rack  on  't,'  the  entire 

affair. 
Bad,  mad.     'Either  too  rad  or 

too  sad,'  as  a  variable  person, 

over-elated    or,  otherwise,    de- 


Baddle,  y.  to  chastise ;  to  beat 
with  a  stick.     *  A  good  raddling* 

Baddled,  pp.  wrought  or  painted 

in  a  zigzag  pattern. 
Bade,  pt.  t.  did  ride. 
Baff,    or    Beeaf,    condition    of 

rough  or  low  degree.     *  Beeaf  an 

screeaf,'  the  scum  and  scurf ;  the 

refuse. 
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Saffle,  y.  to  dissipate  or  run  at 
randonL 

Saffle,  y.  to  talk  incoherently,  as 
people  losing  their  memory  do. 
Raffly,  light-headed. 

Saffledy  pp.  confused,  as  dis- 
orderly accoimts  are.  Knotted 
or  entangled.  *  It's  all  a  raffled 
hank,'  a  complicated  affair. 

BalBepaok,  or  Baffler,  an  un- 
steady character.  *A  rafflepack 
lot,*  a  set  of  roysterers. 

Eaffling,  pres.  part,  and  adj.  per- 
plexing. Disturbing.  *  A  raff- 
ling crew,*  unruly.  Rafflingz  or 
HaffleSy  entangled  threads.  Mis- 
takes or  miscalculations. 

Bag,  fog.  Also,  as  a  yerb,  to  be 
foggy.  'It  beeath  rain'd  and 
rag/d.*     *  A  raggly  mooming.' 

Bageous,  adj.  yiolent. 

Bas^bash,  Baggaly,  adj.  beg- 
garly; untidy.  *A  raggaly 
squad.' 

Baggil,  or  Bail,  a  yagrant;  a 
loose  fellow.  *  Raggiling  about,' 
wandering;  begging.  ^  Raggly  J 
See  Rag, 

Bag-riyer  {%  long),  or  Biye-rags, 
a  tomboy ;  a  roysterer. 

Bagrontering,  a  playing  at 
romps;  a  hand-oyer-head  con- 
test, with  torn  clothes. 

Bagwells,  certain  springs  in  this 
neighbourhood,  once  the  resort  of 
invalids.  If  the  shirt  or  the  shift 
thrown  into  the  water  happened 
to  float,  it  intimated  recovery; 
but  if  otherwise,  it  was  a  sign 
of  death.  This  kind  of  divination 
probably  gave  the  name  to  the 
wells.  To  cure  sore  eves,  wash 
them  with  the  water  of  a  spring 
that  flows  south  I 

Bail    See  Raggil, 

Bail,  a  contentious  person ;  a  de- 
&mer. 

BainBon,  the  slight  moaning  of 
the  wind  on  a  cloudy  day  be- 


tokening rain.  '  It  sounds  lik^  a 
rainsouJ 

Baise,  pi  t.  did  rise. 

Baisement,  a  basis ;  an  elevation. 
*  It  stood  upon  a  bit  of  a  raise- 
TnenV  Also  an  increase  iu  a  due 
or  demand.  'They're  boun  to 
bring  in  a  raisemetU  upon  us,' 
going  to  advance  the  public 
rates. 

BaLdnonrrants,  raisins.  '  For 
6  pd.  of  raysincuranSy  3«.*  Whit- 
by Abbey  Bolls,  1396.  The  term 
is  still  heard  here. 

Baitchf  a  wliite  mark  down  a 
horse's  face. 

Bakapelt,  a  fast  man  or  dissolute 
liver. 

Bake-ill,  a  circulator  of  evil  re- 
ports. 

Bam,  adj.  foetid ;  rancid  or  rank. 

Bammerwand,  the  ramiod  of  a 

Bammle,  y.  to  ramble.  Also,  as 
sb.,  a  ramble. 

Bamp,  the  stage  in  a  wall  where 
the  masonry  rises  higher  than 
the  rest  by  more  courses  of 
stones. 

Bampaging,   pres.  part,  tearing  j 
about  at  a  violent  rate.    *  Deeant 
rampage  seea,'  do  not  go  on  so 
outrageously.     *  Quite  rampage- 
ous.' 

Bams,  wild  garlic,  flavouring  the 
cow's  milk  that  eats  it.  Allium 
urainum, 

BamsoallioxL,  a  dirty  person  of 
disagreeable  contact. 

Bamshackle,  adj.  applied  to  an 
unstable  being.  'Going  ram- 
shackling  about.'  *  A  ramshackle 
in-and-out  sort  of  a  body.' 

Bandan,  the  courses  of  intem- 
perance. 'Half  drunk  this 
morning,  and  intends  to  be  upon 
the  randan  for  the  day.' 

Bander*d,  pp.  run  up  in  wide 
stitches  as  a  cloth  hem. 
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Bandle-peroh.    BeeEannel-hauk. 

Bands,  s.  pi.  the  long  coarse 
fnjBs  m  the  field-border,  which 
IS  not  touched  by  the  plough. 

Bandy,  adj.  boisterous;  loud  of 
speech;  disorderly. 

BaagOy  a  kitchen -grate,  where 
the  bars  extend  nearly  the  width 
of  the  fire-place. 

Rii.ii«fl.lry  a  rake,  a  spendthrift. 
'  He  was  beeath  a  rogue  and  a 
rannak^*  dishonest  as  well  as  un- 
steady. *  Going  rannoAnn^  about,' 
dissipating.  *Bannaky,*  rakiahly 
inclined. 

Bannel  -  bank,  Bandle  -  peroh, 
Beckon-bauk,  or  Gally-bauk, 
the  iron  bar  fixed  across  the 
chimney,  from  which  the  pot- 
hooks are  suspended  over  the 
fire. 

Banty,  adj.  excited;  passionate. 
*  Ts  ranty  wi*  t'  teeathwark,'  dis- 
tracted with  the  toothache. 

Bap  and  Bee,  or  Bape  and 
Bend,  to  strive  eaeerly  for  your 
own  or  for  another^  benefit. 
*Thev  rapp*d  and  ree'd  for  him 
all  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on,'  availed  themselves  of  eyerj;- 
thing  they  could  compass  in  his 
behiOf. 

Bap  off,  V.  to  speak  inconsider- 
ately ;  to  let  out  secrets. 

Bape  and  Bend.  See  Bap  and 
Bee, 

Bapper,  a  street-door  knocker. 

Baps,  news. 

Bapsoallion,  an  unsteady,  mis- 
chievous fellow. 

Based.     See  Raced, 

Batch.     See  Tak  ratch. 

Bated,  pp.  weather  -  beaten ; 
abused.  'We  gat  sair  rated,* 
severely  handled  by  the  storm. 

Batherbns,  adv.  somewhat. 
Baths,  8.  pL  ancient  mounds  or 
earth-works. 


Batten,  a  rat. 

Batton-breead,  a  poisoned  paste 
for  destroying  rata  *For  Sper- 
stane  and  Hatonhredey  la,  6d,' 
Whitby  Abbey  Rolls,  1396. 
Spar-stone  may  be  the  Carbon- 
ate of  Barjrtes,  resembling  mar- 
ble, which,  when  powdered  and 
mixed  with  flour  or  paste,  is  still 
used  as  an  ing^redient  in  rat- 
poison,  doing  its  part  by  its  dens- 
ity and  insolubihty. 

Batton-fsdl,  a  rat-trap. 
Batton-pnuom,  ratsbane ;  poison 

for  rats. 
Battoner,  a  rat-catcher. 

Bave,  pt.  t.  tore,  or  acted  with 
violence.  *When  t'  wind  rave 
sair,  I  was  fiaid  o'  f  staggarth 
an  t*  housin,  for  it  remmond  a 
^ay  bit  o'  t*  rig^n-thack  afoore 
it  cam  lound.'  When  the  wind 
blew  hard,  I  was  afraid  for  the 
stack-yard  and  buildings ;  for  it 
took  off  a  large  piece  of  the  roof- 
thatch  before  it  fell  calm. 

Bawen,  prey ;  that  which  is  got 
by  violence. 

Baw-gobb'd,  adj.  coarse  of 
speech;  uninitiated. 

Bawk,  or  Boke,  a  smoke-like  fog. 
Hawking,  the  *  thickening  in'  of 
the  imst.  Bawky,  foggy.  *  Sea- 
rawk,* 

Baz,  V.  to  stretch.  '  Raxing  and 
riving  like  a  sailor  at  a  rope.' 
*  Ba(j^d  out,'  lengthened  by  pull- 
ing. 

Baz,  a  sprain.  'I  stauter'd  an 
gat  a  sair  rax,*  stumbled  and  got 
a  severe  twist.  Bax^d,  wrenched, 
as  an  injured  limb.  Bax-oil,  an 
embrocation  for  sprains. 

Bazzl'd,  pp.  'The  meat  was 
only  razzVd*  half  roasted. 

Bazzle,v.  to  crisp  by  heat.  ^Razde 
thyself,'  come  to  the  fire. 

Bazzler.  *  It's  a  regular  rasater^ 
as  a  hot  summer's  day  is  pro- 
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notmced  to  be  'broiling.' 
Bazzle. 


See 


Bazzling,  a  parching  by  heat  '  I 
gat  a  reuzling,*  into  a  state  of 
perspiration.  *  111  giye  you  all 
a  good  razzling,'  jn&e  all  your 
backs  tingle.    See  Coorn-ragiler. 

Bead.     See  the  second  Bede. 

Beap  up,  y.  to  remind  of,  as  a 
person  stirs  up  old  disagree- 
ments.   See  Upreap. 

Beaps,  s.  pi.  bindings  of  com. 

Beast.     See  under  Beist 

Beave,  v.  to  turn  or  bend  the 

edge  of  a  knife. 
Beck,  y.  to  care  for  or  regard. 

*  What  rccA;  I  for  that?' 
Beckling,   the  last  young  of  a 

litter;  the  smallest  and  the 
weakest. 

Beckon,  the  crane  in  the  fire- 
place on  which  the  pot-hooks 
are  suspended,  as  distmct  from 
the  RanneUhauk  or  bar  fixed 
higher  up  the  chimney  for  the 
same  purpose.    A  person  is  told 

*  he  may  nng  t*  reckon,*  when  any 
piece  of  unexpected  good  for- 
tune has  befallen  him ;  alluding 
to  a  performance  in  the  way  of 
rejoicing,  by  tinkling  upon  it 
with  the  poker.  The  reckon  is 
often  termed  the  reek-iron,,  from 
its  situation  in  the  reek  or  smoke 
of  the  chimney. 

Beckon-bank.    See  Rannel-havk, 

Beckon-crewkB,  b.  pi.  the  pot- 
hooks. 

Beckon  ye.  '  Hoo  monny  o'  ye 
had  ye  there,  reckon  yef  how 
many  do  you  calculate  r 

Be-coming,  the  return. 

Bed,  or  Bid,  the  refuse  or  re- 
mains. '  Bemmon  t'  rid  on  't,' 
remoye  that  which  should  be 
taken  away. 

Bed  up,  y.  to  set  to  rights;  to 
disentangle. 


Bedding  -  comb.  See  Meeting- 
keeam. 

Bede.     See  Riddance. 

Bede,  y.     ' I  rede*  I  advise. 

Bede,  or  Beet,  y.  to  adjust. 
*  Bede  thy  hair  menseful,'  comb 
your  hair  tidily.  (Bede  and  reel 
are  from  different  roots,  though 
here  used  in  a  similar  manner ; 
since  the  notion  of  to  rid  easily 
passes  into  that  of  to  right  or 
adjust.) 

Bee  nor  Harve,  or  Beeve  nor 

Harve.     The  same  as  Jee  nor 

Harve,  which  see. 
,,  adj.  raw. 
Beeace,  race. 
Beead,  adj.    *  As  reead  as  bleead,' 

as  red  as  blood.    *  Beead  jai/ red 

hot. 

Beeaf.     See  Baff. 

Beeaf,  roof. 

Beeak,  a  rake  in  all  senses. 

Beeaker,   a  covetous  person;  a 

hard  worker. 
Beeakin^,  pres.  part,  rambling ; 

wandering. 

Beeam,  v.  to  cry  aloud ;  to  bawl 
out. 

Beeam,  a  slight  froth  upon 
li(}uids.  A  thin  cream  upon 
milk,  .ftjfam'rf,  foamed.  '  It  reeama 
weel,'  it  heads  up  like  bottled 
porter. 

Beeands.  'By  t'  reeands  on't/ 
by  the  circumference.  Cfl  Icel. 
rond,  G.  rand,  A,S.  rand,  a  rim. 
But  it  seems  also  to  be  used  to 
mean  —  as  the  matter  winds 
round  and  oomes  to  a  dose ;  as 
if  from  round, 

Beeang'd,  orBeeang-set,  adj.  said 
of  the  flesh  risen  or  discoloured 
in  stripes  or  'reeangs '  as  from  the 
stroke  of  a  whip. 

Beeangs,  s.  pi.  marks  such  as 
are  described  under  Beeang'd. 
Also,  the    soil-marks,  particu- 
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larly  about  the  wrists,  when  the 

hands   have    been    imperfectly 

washed. 
Beeap,  rope. 
Beeap,   to    hang    in  strings  as 

mucus  from  the  noses  of  cattle. 

*  ReeapyJ 

Beeap  up.    See  Upreeap. 
Beeat-bnn,  adj.  firmly  planted; 

root-bound. 
Beeat-hodt  a  hold  by  the  roots. 

'  JUeat'hoddedy'  firmly  fixed  or 

planted. 
Beeat-rovren,.  or  Beeated  np, 

pp.  torn  up  by  the  roots. 

Beeght     See  under  Beet. 

Beeky  y.  to  smoke  as  a  chimney. 

Beek,  smoke.     ^  Reeky,' 

Beek-iron.    See  the  first  Reckon. 

Beest.     See  under  Reist, 

Beet,  or  Beeght,  right.  '  Reet  's 
reet,  and  wrang's  wrang,  seea 
what  *s  wrang  can  not  be  onny 
man's  re«</  implying  the  injus- 
tice of  wronging  anyone. 

Beet,  y.  to  adjust. 

Beet-like,  adj.  apparently  correct. 

Beet-an-end,  ady.  straight  for- 
ward. *  It  lies  afoore  you  reet-an- 
end.*  *  He's  now*  mending  of  his 
ailment  reet^an-end.* 

Beet  up,  y.  to  put  in  order.  To 
correct  or  chastise. 

Beeted,  or  Beeten'd,  pp.  made 
right.  *Get  your  legs  reeled,* 
take  a  walk  for  exercise. 

Beeting,    a    setting    to    rights. 

*  We  re  reeling  up  t'  house  a  bit.' 

*  I  gay  'em  a  good  reeling,*  lec- 
tured them  soundly. 

Beeting  -  keeam,  or  Bedding- 
keeam,  the  large  wide-toothed 
comb  with  which  females  adjust 
their  long  hair.    See  Rede, 

BeetlingB,  ady.  by  rights,  or 
justly  speaking. 


Beetsome,  adj.  'They're  o'  t' 
reetemne  soort/  of  the  proper  de- 
scription. 

BeetwiBe,  adj.  of  a  sound  mind. 

Beetwise,  or  Beetways,  ady.  in 
the  right  direction. 

Beeve- shaft,  the  handle  of  a 
hammer  which  can  be  put  into 
.  the  head  or  taken  out  of  it  at 
pleasure. 

Beist,  rancidity ;  rust. 

Beist,  restiyeness ;  self-will.  '  He 
teuk  reisly*  a  fit  of  stubbornness. 

Belated.     See  the  second  Reisty, 

Belated,  pp.  arrested. 

Belgtive,  or  Beiity,  a^j.  obstin- 
ate. 

Belsty,  or  Belated,  rusty.  'Reisty 
bacon.'  *  i2««<y-cropp'd,'  rouffh 
of  speech ;  hoarse-yoiced ;  surly. 

*  An  and  reisled  horse,'  one  that 
has  grown  stiff  in  his  limbs. 

Bemlin,  or  Bemlant,  the  remains 

of  a  piece  of  doth. 
BemnLon,  y.  to  remoye.  *Remmon 

thysel,'   eet    out    of    the    way. 

*  Aemmowd*  remoyed.  *  A  rem- 
moning  bout,'  a  remoyal  to 
another  residence. 

Bender,  y.  to  melt  oyer  the  fire 
as  pig's  fat  in  the  leaf  is  made 
into  lard.  *  Rendered  fat,'  cook's 
dripping. 

Benderments,  s.  pi.  fats  melted 
into  a  mass.    Tallow. 

Benky,  adj.  tall  and  athletic. 

Beshes,  s.  pi.  the  wire  rush  of 
the  moors  and  wastes.  Juncu9 
Olaucua. 

Besty,  adj.  'A  resty  life,'  one  of 
ease  or  quietness. 

Bezzle,  the  weazel. 

Bhedas. 

*  To  buy  a  rhed(u  if  you  please. 
Like  what  the  modems   caJl  a 

chaise.' 
Whitby  song  of  the  last  century. 
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A  light  kind  of  carriafi;e  with  a 
leathern  head,  shut  in  &ont  with 
hangings;  said  to  have  been 
used  by  the  Romans. 

Bid.     See  Red, 

Bid,  clearance;  expedition.    *  You 

mak  neea  rt'd,'  you  do  not  get 

through  your  work. 

Biddance,  Bidding,  or  Bede,  the 

removal  of  an  obstruction  or 
annoyance.  *A  good  riddance 
to  them ! '  a  speedy  departure. 

Biddily,  adv.  with  dispatch. 

Biddle,  a  sieve;  or  rather,  a 
coarse  sieve.  Riddled^  sifted. 
Also,  worn  out  cloth  is  said  to  be 

*  full  of  holes  like  a  riddle '  from 
its  frayed  texture.  Riddlings^ 
the  sifted  materials. 

Bide.     See  Let  ride, 

Bider,  a  former-day  commercial 
traveller.  Bee  Rider  in  the  Pre- 
face. 

Bidgelets,    s.   pL  small  narrow 

ridges  of  land. 
Bidgil  (g  soft^,  a  blow  given  to 

an  animal  with  a  club-stick. 

Biding,  stated  to  be  the  Scan- 
dinavian Thrithing,  Thriding,  or 
Thirding  (A.S.  )frihing,  IceL 
\>riijungr),  so  that  a  coimtv  in 
three  divisions,  as  Yorkshire, 
has  its  North,  East,  and  West 
Ridings.  See  Riding  in  the  Pre- 
face. 

Biding  the  Stang,  a  public  re- 
proof to  the  husband  or  the  wife 
notorious  for  quarrelling  or  going 
astray.  A  man  or  a  boy  bestrides 
a  atang  or  pole  which  is  borne  on 
men's  shoulders,  and  paraded  in 
parti(^ar  before  the  dwelling  of 
the  delinquents;  the  rider  re- 
peating verses  applicable  to  the 
subject,  amid  every  variety  of 
popular  din.      We  hear  also  of 

*  Riding  Skimmington,'  a  phrase 
well-known  elsewhere,  as  e.^. 
in  Hampshire.     Some  say  this 


is  an  imported  expression,  and 
means  the  same  as  our  riding 
the  slang.  Others  again  state, 
that  'riding  Skimmington'  had 
something  different  in  the  per- 
formance, but  in  what  that  dif- 
ference consisted  we  cannot  ef- 
fectually learn.  The  same  in 
purpose  or  nearly  so,  it  exhibited 
a  man  at  one  end  of  a  long  pole 
and  a  female  at  the  other,  sus- 
tained by  rows  of  men  on  each 
side  for  the  double  weight;  while 
she  is  said  to  have  displayed  a 
chemise  by  way  of  banner,  ex- 
panded at  the  end  of  a  staff,  with 
the  usual  tumult  on  such  occa- 
sions. 

BidBome,  adj.  expeditious.  'A 
varry  ridsome  deea,'  a  very  ready 
deed  or  proceeding. 

Bife,  adj.  ready.  '  Brass  is  neean 
seea  rt/<?,'  money  is  not  so  plenti- 
ful. *  Come,  be  ri/e  an  let 's  be 
off,'  be  you  preparing  to  go. 

Bift,   V.  to  belch.     *A  rifting.* 

*  Sour  riftSy*  acid  eructations. 
Bifting,  a  rending;  an  upheaving. 

*It  11  tak  some  rifting  and 
riving,'  said  of  the  mass  in  the 
quarry  before  it  is  separated. 

Big,  y.  to  wriggle  about;  to 
romp. 

Big,  pace.  'They  gan  on  at  a 
bonny  rigt*  at  a  rapid  or  ex- 
travagant rate. 

Big,  a  ridge.  A  long  bank  of 
land.  Also  'T  rig  o'  V  back,' 
the  spinal  ridge.  *  T'  ri^r-beean,' 
the  back-bone.  'Riggs,'  ridgy 
or  hilly  quarters,  aboimding  here 
with  prefixes  to  form  a  name. 

*  Breckon  -  riggs,*   fern  -  ridges. 

*  Esh-riggs,'  cish-tree  ridges,  and 
so  on. 

Big  and  Fnr,  ridge  and  furrow. 

*  Do  you  knit  your  stockings  rig 
and  fur  V  that  is,  with  an  alter- 
nate rib  and  indent  longways. 

Big-bar,  Big-bank,  Big-steeak. 

See  Yokestick, 
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Siggil,  or  Biggald,  a  male  sheep, 
according  to  Marshall,  with  a 
stoneless  bag.  See  E.  D.  S.» 
Glos.  B.  2. 

Biggin,  the  house  -  rafters  or 
frame  forming  the  roof. 

Biggin-bauk.     See  Eiggin-tree, 

Biggin-thack,  roofing  thatch. 

Biggin-tiles,  tiles  in  particular 
for  the  roof-ridge. 

Biggin-tree,  or  Biggin-bank, 
&e  ridge -beam  for  the  roof 
against  which  the  side  rafters 
lean.  '  The  man  astride  the  rig- 
gin-tree,*  the  person  who  holds 
a  mortgage  on  the  premises. 

Bigging,  apparel  of  all  kinds. 

Bight.  See  the  terms  with  this 
prefix  under  Beet. 

Billet,  a  small  stream ;  a  thread 
of  water. 

Biming.     See  Griming. 

Bind  (i  long).  *  Frost  rind/  hoar 
frost.  T  land's  all  rindij,' 
covered  with  it.  Also  the  skin 
upon  bacon.  The  skin  of  an 
orange. 

Bing  •  tether*  d,  adj.  married. 
Also  used  when  a  ring  is  put 
through  the  snout  of  an  animal 
in  the  way  of  restraint. 

Binge  (g  soft),  a  sprain  or  twist 
of  a  limb. 

Binge  {g  soft),  v.  to  whine  as  a 
dog.  'Hinging  and  twining,' 
murmuring  and  restless. 

Bipdooaly  a  dole  or  gratuity  given 
to  the  reapers  after  they  have 
gathered  the  com. 

Biplets,  or  Bipples,  s.  pi.  the 
small  waves  on  the  water  from  a 
slight  breeze.  Ripply,  some- 
wmit  wavy.  Tom  or  fretted  as 
cloth. 

Bipple,  V.  to  scratch  slightly  as 
with  a  pin  upon  the  skin.  '  Rip- 
pled up,'  puckered,  as  the  flesh 
where  a  wound  has  been. 


Bipples.     See  Biplets. 
Bippling,  a    ringworm -like    of 

eruption  on  animals. 
Bive,  V.  to  tear  asunder.    Riving, 

tearing.     Rom^en,  torn. 
Bive,  a  scratch  on  the  skin.     A 

rent  in  a  garment. 
Bive,  a  msh  of  people.     'They 

came    in    great    rives,'   tearing 

along. 

Bive-braM,  a  money-raker. 

Bive-kite,  a  ravenous  feeder.   An 

advocate  for  good  eating. 
Biye-rags.     See  Bag-river, 

Biving,  pres.  part,  roaming. 
*  Riving  about.' 

Bizz'd,  adj.  half-salted,  as  meat. 

Boantree.     See  Bowantree. 

Bock,  the  frame -stick  of  the 
former  -  day  spinning  -  wheel, 
round  which  the  flax  is  woimd 
for  forming  the  thread.  *  They 
have  soon  gotten  their  rock  off,* 
thoir  material  used  up, —that 
is,  they  have  come  to  the  end 
of  their  means. 

Boil,  V.  to  romp  about  Boiling, 
gambolling. 

Boke.     See  Bawk. 

Boll,  Egg,  and  Salt     It  is  or 

was  the  custom  here  to  present 
an  infant  when  it  is  first  carried 
into  a  neighbour's  house  with  *  a 
roll,  an  egg,  and  a  bit  of  salt.' 
What  is  the  mjstery  of  this 
alimentary  combmation  we  are 
unable  to  tell ;  but  it  is  deemed 
very  unlucky  to  the  young 
stranger  if  allowed  to  go  away 
without  ite  gifte.  The  salt,  in  a 
paper,  is  usually  pinned  to  the 
child's  clothes. 

Boll-egg  day.  See  Troll-egg  day, 
Easter,  or  Paste-egg  day. 

Booad,  a  road. 

Booaded,  pp.  with  reference  to 
course  or  direction.    <  We  maunt 
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hae  t  rooaded  i'  tliat  geeat,' 
miist  not  have  it  done  in  that 
way.  'Badly rooaded!/ ill-guided. 

Eooad-gang,  or  Booad-geeat,  the 

road-way. 
Eooadsteeady  the   'offing'  of  a 

seaport,  where  ships  anchor  until 

the  tide  allows  their  entering  the 

harbour. 

Eooar,  v.  to  bellow.  Rooarer, 
a  thick- winded  horse.  Booaring, 
crying;  lamenting. 

Eooas,  or  Bose,  an  ornamental 
bow  of  ribbon. 

Kooky  V.  to  pile  turves  or  peats 
on  the  moors  to  dry  before  they 
are  taken  home,  spaces  being 
left  in  the  layers  for  admitting 
the  air.  Booked,  piled  up  in  the 
manner  intimated. 

Booki  y.  to  perch  together,  as 
flocks  of  birds  do.  'All  rooh'd 
in  the  hay-stack.* 

Boopy.     See  Roupy. 

Bossell'd.     See  RusaelVd, 

Botes,  s.  pi.  streaks  cut  along  a 
surface. 

Bonce,  [rous]  v.  to  run  from 
place  to  place.  '  Roucing  about.' 
*  Give  'em  a  good  roucing  ^  stir 
the  folks  well  up  on  the  subject. 

Bonghen,  v.  to  make  rough  or  re- 
tentive, as  does  the  farrier's  pre- 
paration for  binding  or  '  rough- 
ening '  the  animal's  bowels.  See 
Slapen, 

Bough-hod.  'There's  rough-hod 
eneeaf,'  sufficient  roughness  of 
surface  to  keep  the  feet  from 
slipping. 

Boimdel,  a  circle.     'A  witches 

rounddt  that  within  which  she 

performs  her  rites. 
Bonndy,   adj.     'Roundy  coals,' 

the  middle-sized  pieces,  not  the 

largest.    See  Chenndy, 
Bonp,  or  Canting.     See  Canting. 
Bonp,  a  huskiness  in  the  throat. 


Bonpiness,  hoarseness.  Roupy^ 
oroaky.  *  As  roupy  as  a  raven.' 
*  Boup'd  up,'  hoarse. 

Bont.     See  Rowt 

Bont  about,  v.  to  seek  as  for  any- 
thing lost  *  We  router' d  for  't,' 
sought  for  ii  To  ramble.  To 
investigate. 

Bonter,  a  commotion.  '  A  street 
router^'  a  public  row.  *  He  jamp 
up  iv  a  great  router t"  in  a  state  of 
excitement.    See  Bowting, 

Benter'd.     See  Rout  about. . 

Bontering,  pres.  part,  romping. 

Bentering  time,  or  a  Bontering 
bout,  'thorough  cleaning  time,' 
the  annual  spnng  period  for  the 
housewife's  'dust-fever,'  when 
every  article,  from  the  cellar  to 
the  attic,  undergoes  a  thorough 
purgation. 

Bonters,  s.  pi.  fits  of  excitement. 
'She  flings  hersel  intiv  ower 
mofiny  fond  routers,*  assumes  too 
many  affected  attitudes ; — over- 
acts her  part. 

BontL     '  There's  a  rouih  on  't,' 

an  abundance. 
Bonting,  pres.  part,  ascertaining 

by  research.    *  We've  been  rout^ 

ing  for  t'  year,'  hunting  up  the 

date. 

BoYinff,  adj.  boisterous.    '  Roving 

weather.' 
Bovren.    See  the  first  Rive, 

Bow,  or  Bow  and  Soow,  to  labour 
vigorously. 

Bowantree,    or  Boantree,    the 

moimteun  ash  or  witchwood.  A 
piece  is  worn  in  the  pocket  to 
thwart  the  influence  of  the 
witch,  as  well  as  tied  to  the 
horns  of  cattle  and  affixed  to 
their  stalls,  for  *  witches  have  no 
power  where  there  is  rowanti^e 
wood.'  Some  say  the  mountain 
ash  is  found,  more  than  any  other 
tree,  near  the  stone  circles  of  the 
Druids,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
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been  made  use  of  in  their  ma- 
gical arts,  to  support  which  sup- 
position the  name  has  been  de- 
rived from  A.8.  or  Icel.  rUrif  an 
incantation.  Stumps  of  the  tree 
are  frequent  in  old  burial  places; 
and  rustics  have  rowantree  whip- 
stocks  to  preserve  their  teams 
fifom  being  overthrown ;  *  as  pil- 
grims were  wont  to  have  their 
walking  staves  made  of  palm- 
tree,  to  which  sacred  associations 
are  attached.'  We  find  *  Witch 
wood  day'  is  the  13th  of  May, 
when  (under  certain  formalities^ 
pieces  of  Rowantree  are  gathered, 
this  day  is  also  called  *  the  feast 
of  St  Helen ;  *  but  really  amswers 
to  the  2nd  of  May  rOld  Style), 
which  was  the  Eve  oi  the  Inven- 
tion by  St  Helen  of  the  Holy 
dross. 

Bowed  up,  pp.  as  the  ridged  or 
ploughed  Ismd  for  sowing  the 
crops. 

Bownoy.     See  Bowty. 

Bownd,  the  roe  of  fish.  See 
Kdks. 

Bowtering.    See  Routering. 

Bowting,  or  Bouting,  adj.  bellow- 
ing. *A  rowting  cow  soonest 
forgets  its  calf,'  extravagant 
grief  for  the  dead  often  en£  in 
speedy  forgetfulness. 

Bowty,  or  Bowncy,  adj.  rough 
and  coarse.  *  Thick  rowty  grass.' 
Thorny,  said  of  groimd. 

Boy.  '  A  fine  roy^'  a  menpy  com- 
motion. 

Boy  on,  v.  to  live  extravagantly. 
'They  roffd  on,'  To  keep  *  roving 
on,'  contmuing  to  go  a-heaa,  or 
dissipate. 

Boml,  resin. 

Bubbing  olont,  a  duster.  A 
towel. 

Buck.     See  Rack, 

Buek,  a  fragmentary  collection  of 
matenals.    *  Bucks,*  remains. 


Buckbed,  the  garden  rubbish- 
heap. 

Buckle,  V.  to  assail  and  destroy, 
as  the  '  BticklerSi*  or  rooks  and 
daws  that  demolish  the  barn- 
thatch. 

Bud,  Buddie,  or  Budsteeau,  red 
ochre  for  marking  sheep.  *  Bud- 
scar,*  in  this  vicinity,  affords  it. 

Budded,  or  Buddled,  pp.  red- 
dened. 

Buddock,  the  redbreast.  Some 
say  the  ruddock  loses  his  red 
*  breast  when  he  retires  for  the 
summer,  and  regains  it  before 
returning  to  our  precincts  in  the 
winter. 

Budsome,  adj.  ruddy. 

Budsteeaks,  s.  pi.  posts  to  which 
cattle  are  chained  in  the  stalls. 
;  If  it  had  n't  been  for  t'  stand- 
ing, I  wad  niwer  hae  been  tied 
to  t*  rudsteeaky*  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  property,  I  would  never 
have  married  mm. 

Bue,  V.  to  repent.  'It  rues 
nought  o'  what  it  has  done,'— a 
weather  expression, — the  storm 
does  not  abate.  *  Better  rue  sell 
as  rue  keep,'  rather  sell  with  a 
fair  offer,  as  in  the  long  run 
overstand  your  market.  Bued, 
regretted. 

Bue-bargain,  the  money  ceded 
by  a  repentant  purchaser  to  one 
who  win  take  tine  affair  off  his 
hands.  '  A  scoore  pund  for  rue- 
bargain,* 

Buell'd,  adj.  wrinkled. 
Buffiner,  a  ruffian. 
Bully,  a  truck  for  small  goods 
mn  by  the  hand. 

Bumbufltical,  adj.  of  loud  coarse 
address. 

Bumption.  '  A  row  and  a 
rum^tion*  a  quarrel  and  com- 
motion. 

Bumptious,  adj.  riotous ;  unruly. 
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Bun  -  a  -  coimtry.      '  A    run  -  a- 

country  fellow,*  one  of  great  pre- 
tensions who  ^oes  from  place  to 
place  announcing  his  wares  or  his 
nostrums, — a  quack.  A  stranger 
who  gains  the  confidence  of  the 
community,  and  then  elopes 
without  paying  his  debts.  Run- 
(i^countritSf  yagrants. 

Bnnoh,  Cherlock,  Chedlock,  or 
Xedlock,  Bassocks,  or  Bras- 
Bocks,  Those  several  names 
heard  in  this  neighbourhood, 
apparently  for  the  same  plant, 
have  ^yen  us  cause  for  enquiry, 
to  wHch  the  Eev.  J.  C.  Atkin- 
son, author  of  the  Cleveland 
Glossary,  has  kindly  replied. 
'  Brassies,  Brassocks,  Sinapis 
Arvenais,  Field  mustard  or  Char- 
lock (Withering*8  British  Bot- 
any), IS  usually  Known  as  Runch 
throughout  East  Cleveland.  The 
name  Brassies  is  derived  from 
the  fact,  that  in  old  Latin  leases 
in  the  East  Biding,  and  doubt- 
less elsewhere,  the  plant  in  ques- 
tion is  termed  Brassica.  Con- 
ditions were  customarily  intro- 
duced into  such  docxmients  in 
medieeval  times,  that  the  Brassicce 
should  be  duly  kept  down  in  the 
land-let'  He  further  adds,  *in 
strictness,  I  believe  that "  Eimeh'' 
denotes  the  "White  Mustard," 
Sinapis  alba,  which  infests  some 
lands,  but  not  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  Charlock  or  Brassocks.* 
Compare  also  *  Brassica  campes- 
trisy  common  wild  Navew.  Often 
confounded  with  Cherlock  {Sina- 
pis alba) ; '  Flowers  of  the  Field, 
by  Eev.  C.  A.  Johns. 

Bonnel,  a  rill  of  water.  A  fun- 
nel for  passing  liquids  into 
bottles. 

Bunt     See  Runty. 

Bnnty,  adj.  thick,  short-set,  and 
red-faced.  *A  Strang  runty 
lass,'  like  our  healthy  moorland 
maidens.     *  A  hard  aud  runt^*  a 


hale  old  person.    Runts,  healthy 
offspring. 

Bush,  a  crowd.  A  rustic  merry- 
making. *  A  grand  rush,*  a  great 
feast. 

Bush,  a  tuft  or  cluster  of  plants. 

Bnflhdoon,  a  fall  of  materials;  an 
avalanche. 

Biusell'd,     or    BoBsell'd,    adj. 

rough-coated,  like  the  skin  of  a 

russet  apple. 
BnBtbuni,  the  plant  rest-hsinow. 

Butting.  *  We  're  rutting  pud- 
dings,' removing  the  fiit  from  the 
animal  entrails,  in  the  way  of 
preparing  them  as  *  gut-skins' 
for  filling  with  sausage  meat. 

Buttle,  V.  to  gurgle  like  water 
pressing  through  a  pipe.  Rut- 
tlingy  breathing  thick  as  with 
phlegm  in  the  Siroat.  *  The  ruU 
ties:    See  Death-ruttle, 


Saokless,  adj.  senseless.  Simple 
in  all  meanings.  *She  leuk'd 
sackless  and  deead-heeaded,  an 
we  put  her  intiv  a  gain-hand 
gartn  te  tent  her,*— the  cow;  she 
looked  stupid  and  hung  her  head, 
and  we  put  her  into  an  adjoin- 
ing enclosure  to  look  after  her. 

Sacra,  Zachariah. 

Sacrament  piece,  a  coin  worn 
round  the  neck,  for  the  cure  of 
epilepsy.  Thirty  pence,  begged 
of  tmrty  •  poor  widows,'  are  to 
be  carried  to  the  clergyman,  and 
for  these  he  is  to  give  the  appli- 
cant a  half-crown  piece  from  the 
Communion  alms.  After  being 
*  walked  with '  nine  times  up  and 
down  the  church  aisle,  the  coin 
is  then  to  be  holed  for  suspen- 
sion by  a  ribbon.  These  widowed 
pence  may  refer  to  the  widow's 
mite  in  Scripture,  so  estimable 
in  the  eyes  of  our  Saviour.  For 
the  same  complaint,  a  midnight 
walk  'thrice  three  times  round 
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the  Cominumon  table '  is  re- 
corded. 

Sad,  adj.  '  Too  mad  or  too  sad^^ 
in  extremes, — too  high-spirited 
or  too  low. 

Sad,  adj.  *  Sad  bread/  heavy, — the 
dough  iU  leavened.  *  Saddened,' 
compressed,  as  the  trodden  snow. 
*  Saddened  yeth/  clay  soil. 

Sadly,  adv.  severely.  *  Sadly  off 
on  *t,'  very  ill  indeed.  *  Sadly 
begeean,'  sorely  dismayed. 

Sae,  so. 

Sagged  ont,  pp.  bulged  as  a  bow- 
ing wall  Liflated  as  a  blown 
bladder. 

Said.     See  the  second  Say, 

Said  ye  ?  what  did  you  say  ] 

Saint,  or  Seeam,  hogslard.     See 

Pig-taim. 
Sair,  adj.  painful.      ^  Sair  e'en/ 

sore  eyes.     *  Ts  varry  sair  for  't,' 

sorry  for  it. 
Sair,  a  sore  or  wound. 

Sair,  or   Sairly,  adv.    severely. 
.  *  A  Bair  missed  man/  one  whose 
loss  is  much  felt.     *  Sairly  for- 
woden/  thoroughly  infested. 

Sairiflh,  adj.  rather  severe.  'He 's 
sairish  off  on  't/  far  from  being 
welL  *  A  poor  eairy  body,'  deli- 
cate. 

Sal,  V.  shall. 

Sallit,  salad.     See  next  word. 

Sallit,  V.  to  beautify  or  lay  out 
for  display.  To  indulge  luxuri- 
ously. 'They  are  fond  of 
salliting  themselves.'  A  trimly 
dressedf  person  is  said  to  be  '  as 
fine  as  taUiV 

Sallnp'd,  pp.  fluid-soaked,  as  a 
sponge. 

Sam,  V.  to  curdle  milk  in  making 
cheese.    Samm'd,  coagulated. 

Sancte  cot,  a  turrdt  upon  a  church 
roof  for  the,  *  Sacring  bell,'  in  the 
days  of  the  old  religion,  rung  at 


the  elevation  of  the  Host,  that 
all  around,  *  in  field  or  dwelling,* 
might  kneel  with  the  worship- 
pers in  the  church  at  the  moment 
of  transubstantiation.  CoU  re- 
main at  Hackness  and  at  Seamer 
in  this  vicinity.  At  the  latter 
place,  the  cot  some  years  ago 
retained  the  belL 

Sand-coom,  a  grain  of  sand.  '  It 
isn't  worth  a  sand-coorn,^  it  is 
valueless. 

Sand  cransh.  See  the  second 
Cransh, 

Saiid-loiipers,  *  sand  fieas,'  leap- 
ing by  myriads  on  the  sea-shore 
in  hot  weather. 

Sandflteean  brayers,  s.  pi.  the 

itinerating  vendors  of  pounded 
sandstone,  for  scouring  the  floor 
or  the  steps. 

Sand-warped,  pp.  silted  up,  or 

choked  with  sand. 
Sane,   v.    to   bless.      'God  sane 

ye  I '  God  help  you  1 

Sane,  a  blessing.  The  cross  made 
with  the  knife  -  point  on  the 
dough  about  to  be  put  into  the 
oven.  Also  the  reverse  of  a  bless- 
ing. *  I  '11  gie  thee  a  sane  across 
thy  mouth,   a  blow. 

Sang,  a  song.  'He  sang  us  a 
sang.* 

Sap-heead,  Sapscanp,  Sapsknll, 

a  weak-minded  person. 

Sark,  a  shirt.  'He  has  neea 
mair  sark  than  '11  cover  his  back,' 
no  quantity  of  shirt  to  spare; — 
that  is,  his  means  are  not  super- 
fluous. 

SarklesB,  adj.  without  a  shirt; 
poverty-stricken ;  or  as  we  once 
heard,  *Nobbut  a  sark  amell 
'em,'  only  one  shirt  between  them; 
one  lending  to  the  otlier  as  oc- 
casion required. 

Samt,  shall  not. 

Sarra,  w  Sarrow,  v.  to  serve. 
*  I  cannot  sarra  what  she  wants,' 
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Bnupply  the  article  needed.   '  Haes 

thoo  gitten  t*   pigs  sarraiu'df* 

served. 
Sarrowing  cawvs,  e.  pL  young 

calyes  fed  upon  milk  from  the 

pail. 
SarrowingSy  s.  pL  slops  for  the 

hog-trough.     *  Fig'-aarraunngs,* 
Sart,  fact.     '  By  my  sart,*  upon 

my  word. 
Sartain - seear,  < certain    sure;' 

without  doubt ;  certainly. 
Sashmaree,    an   ancient  female 

conspicuous  for  the  quaintness  of 

her  fanery. 

Sate,  a  seat. 

Battled,  settled. 

Sanf,  adj.  yellow,  as  saffron.  *  A 
sickly  9au/  leuk/  a  wan  -bilious 
appearance.     See  Satigh. 

Saiify,  or  Boughj,  adj.  soft,  wet, 
and  spongy.     *  Sau/y  land.' 

Sangh  (pron.  sau/)y  the  willow  or 
*  sallow-tree.'  *  Sauf-heck,*  wil- 
low stream.    See  Selly, 

Sanmas  loaves,  Soul-mass  bread, 
eaten  on  All  Souls'  day,  Nov.  2. 
Sets  of  square  *  farthmg-cakes ' 
with  currants  on  the  top,  they 
were,  within  memory,  given  by 
the  bakers  to  their  ciistomers; 
and  it  was  a  practice  to  keep 
some  in  the  house  for  good  luck. 

Saunter  -  pooak,  one  of  slow 
habits. 

Saimters.     See  Babbles. 

Sant,  salt.  '  As  saut  as  saut  sel,' 
as  salt  itself;  oversalted. 

Saut-cat,  a  mixture  of  salt,  cum- 
min-seed, oatmeal,  and  assa- 
foetida,  for  attaching  pigeons  to 
their  new  cotes;  the  South- 
country  *  pigeon-stay.* 

Saut-hoom,  a  saltcellar  for  the 
table.  Old  farmers  talk  of  a 
natural  horn  fixed  on  to  a  stand, 
and  used  in  this  way  in  former 
days. 


Sauter,  the  itinerating  vendor  of 
sait,carried  in  horse-panniers,  who 
of  yore  called  at  farm-houses  with 
his  material  in  *  bacon-time.'  He 
also  dealt  in  curative  preparations 
for  the  stables.  Of  a  person  un- 
couth in  manner  and  mind,  it 
used  to  be  said,  *  He 's  as  coarse 
as  an  old  Salter,^  See  Sawter, 
with  the  same  sound. 

Sawcnm,  or  Saweome,  sawdust. 

Sawming.  'Here  he  comes 
aawming  alang,'  see-sawing  with 
his  arms,  as  a  rolling  walker. 

Sawms,  8.  pi.  psalms. 

Sawn,  pp.  sown  as  grain.  *  Here  'a 
nobbut  a  thinly  savm  market,' 
only  a  few  people  here  and  there. 

*  We  *re  sawn  up,'  our  seed  time 
is  finished.  *  Brass  is  varry  thinly 
sawn,*  money  is  a  very  scarce 
commodity. 

Sawter,  a  psalm-book.  See 
Sauter  with  the  same  sound. 

Say.  '  1  said  my  say,*  made  my 
remarks. 

Say,    V.    to    advise    or   direct. 

*  They  won't  be  said,*  •  I  can't 
say  *em  nay,'  cannot  prevent 
them.  '  You  can  soon  say  him,' 
pacify  him.    See  Unsayable, 

Say  weeL    See  Deea  wed. 

Sayed.     See  the  second  Say. 

Scab  lit  o'  ye !    See  Go  cab  ye  I 

Scafe,  or  Skafe,  an  arrow-shaft 
*A  thoughtless  young  sca/e,*  a 
wild  youth. 

Soalder'd,  pp.  skin-chafed.  Lep- 
rous. 

Scalderings,  s.  pi.  the  burnt  or 
partly  burnt  clumps  of  limestone 
at  the  kiln. 

Scalding  of  Peas.    See   Peascod 

scalding. 
Scale,  V.  to  spread  or  scatter,  as 

tillage  -  lime   upon   the  fields. 

^Scaling,*  dispersmg,  in  all  senses. 

Scale-beast    See  Skdbais. 
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Soale-dish,  a  skimming-dish. 
Soallibrat,  a  yotmg  vixen. 

Bcallions,  s.  pi.  leeks.  Some 
botanists  doss  them  with  gar- 
Hc.  '  Ab  ram  as  a  scalliony*  said 
of  a  person  of  disagreeable  con- 
tact. 

Sealls,  s.  pi.  blisters ;  scabs. 

SeallSy  s.  pL  iron  cinders  fonnd 
with  charcoal  in  these  parts, 
where  it  would  seem  the  Bomans, 
and  in  after  times  the  monks, 
had  their  smelting-plaoes.  When 
remelted,  the  i^U  are  stated 
to  a£ford  a  large  proportion  of 
metal. 

Scanty  adj.  scarce.  *  Scant  o' 
brass,'  short  of  money.  '  Here's 
•cant  deed,'  or '  acarU  wark,'  slow 
bosinees  proceedings;  dnll  times. 

Scant,  scarcity;  poverty.  *  Scant- 
ish,*  rather  limited. 

Scapen'd  off,  fled. 

Scar,  the  dark  beach  of  lias  or 
alnm  rook  at  Whitby,  vielding 
the  fossil  remains  for  which  the 
place  is  so  £unons.  '  iSbar-beck,' 
the  rock-bonnd  stream.  'A  sear- 
deeal  soort  of  a  spot,'  a  valley  of 
dark-looking  clifu,  barren  on  all 
hands. 

Scar-doggers,  s.  pL  'As  hard  as 
a  acar-dogger,*  ^e  stone  nodules 
in  the  alum  rock  burnt  for 
making  Boman  cement. 

Scar-paps,  s.  pL  sea  anemones 
so  called ;  nipple-shai)ed,  adher- 
ing to  the  scar.  The  Alcyonium 
Dvgiiatvmy  |  dead  men's  fingers,' 
or  'mermaid's  gloves,'  used  by 
the  fishermen  for  bait. 

Scarborough  warning.  '  If  yon 
do  that  again  I  wiU  give  you 
ScarhoT<mgh  warning ^^ — ^that  is, 
no  wamingat  all,  but  a  sudden 
surprise.  The  origin  of  the  say- 
ing rests  on  the  statement,  tliat 
in  1557  Thomas  Stafford  entered 
and  took  possession  of  Soar- 
borough     Castle,     before     the 


townsmen  were  aware  of  his  ap- 
proach. 

Soarcelings,  adv.  hardly. 

Scare-bairn.    See  Flay-haim. 

Scaring.     '  I  gat  a  sair  scaring^ 

a  great  fright. 
Scarm,  or  Skime,  v.  to  squint 

slightly. 

Sdkrm.      'The    least    scarm   of 

light,'  the  smallest  glimpse. 
Scam,  or  Skam.    See  Sham, 

Scart;  a  scratch.  The  stroke  of 
a  pen* 

Scatter'd,  pp.  Applied  here  to 
liquids  spiUed,  as  well  as  to  dry 
materials  dispersed.  '  I've  acat^ 
tered  my  water,'  overset  my  paiL 

Scatterling,  or  Soatterbrains, 
a  heedless  individual 

Scaud,  V.  to  scold.  *  Weel  ecaud- 
edf*  thoroughly  abused.  'A 
brave  scatuier,^  an  expert  scolder. 

Scaud,  V.  to  scald.     *  Scauded.* 

*  Scauding-hoofit,*  scalding  hot. 

Scander'd,  pp.  irritated,  as  with 
excoriations  or  'scauds'  on  the 
feet. 

Scaud-lit-on  *t!  an  imprecation, 

— may  boils  alight  on  it  I 
Scan!     See  Scruff. 
Scanp,  the  scalp,  the  bare  skuU. 

*  Deeant  splet  scaups  about  it,'  do 
not  break  neads  on  the  subject. 

Scaup-roletting,  a  fight;  a  scene 
ofbroxenheada  'Hecomheeam 
scaup-'Spletteny*  came  home  with 
his  skull  injured. 

Scanps,  or  Scanpsteeans,  s.  pi. 
stony  surfaces ;  or  where  the  soil 
barely  covers  the  rock. 

Scanpy,   adj.  naked  as  a  stony 

waste. 
Schollard,  a  scholar. 
Sconce,  a  screen  or  partition.   An 

apology. 
Sconner.     See  the  two  Scunners. 
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Scoore,  twenty.  *  I  knaw  nought 
about  your  thirty  shillings  an 
▼hat  nut;  I  alwus  reckon  by 
y^  Bcoore  an  ten.'  The  old 
fiftshion  of  adding  by  the  score. 

Soopperily  a  plu^  put  into  an 
issue  or  seton  mserted  in  the 
part  of  a  diseased  animal  for 
keeping  up  a  mattery  discharge. 

Soopperil,  the  bone  disc  for  a 
doth  button.  The  hole  in  the 
middle  for  a  peg^  oonyerts  it  into 
a  *  scopperil  spinner '  or  teetotum. 

Scot.    SeeiS^o^. 

Sconoe,  v.  to  chastise  by  boxing 
tiie  ears  and  nipping  the  neck. 
*  A  good  sconcing  J 

Scour,  or  Scout    See  J^oot 

Scoiir*d.  *Oor  coo  scoured  des- 
perately,' was  yery  much  purged. 

Sconrgiiig  top,  or  Sconrgy,  a 

boy's  whipping-top. 
Scent     See  Shoot 
Scouting  out,  squirting. 

Scow,  Scowder,  Scowderment, 

the  confusion  incident  to  the 
preparation  for  an  eyent.  The 
hoi^ehold  commotion  in  the 
spring,  our  'thorough-cleaning 
time."  The  din  of  the  process 
among  the  feeders  at  the  dinner- 
table.  *A  brave  scow'  *A 
whent  8C0W,*  a  stirring  afEair. 

Scow,  the  penile  sheath  of  the 

horse. 
Scow,  hash  or  mince-meat 

Scowbang.  'A  pack  of  8coti>- 
bang  lads,'  rushing  and  riotous. 
'  Scowha/ngerUla,'  roysterers. 

Scowing.  '  They  gan  scotving  at 
it,'  plunging  into  the  businesa 

Scowp,  V.  to  swallow.  *  Gret  it 
9cotup*d  up,'  finish  your  meal. 

Scowp,  or  Scope,  v.  *I  can't 
Bcotop  ought  o'  f  ^  soort,'  cannot 
accompliSi  anything  of  the  kind. 

Scowp,  a    scoop.      Saucers  are 


*  Scoufp-XLps '  in  Lady  Mary  Mon- 
te^gues  Letters;  last  century. 

Scraffle,  v.  to  push  one's  way  in 
a  crowd.  'I  came  acraffling 
through.'    See  Scruffle. 

Scramaah,  asmash  up  of  materials. 
See  Stramash. 

Scrammle,  scramble.  A  rush  of 
people. 

Soramp,  r.  to  work  with  the 
limbs  as  a  squalling  child  laid  on 
its  back;  to  reach  forth  the 
hands  to  grasp.  ^Scramping 
for  hod,'  stniggling  for  hold. 

Scran,    food.      *  Scran    times/ 

meal  hours. 
Scrap,  a  claw  fight  among  females. 
Scrape,  or  Scribe.    See  Scribe, 
Scrat,  y.  to  scratch. 

Scrat,  or  Scrattle,  y.  to  labour 
hard  'to  get  oneself  scniUed  on 
in  the  world ; '  that  is,  to  obtain 
a  subedstenoe.  'They  hae  te 
mak  a  hard  scrat ,  a  close  en- 
deaypur. 

Scrat,  Satan ;  generally  with  the 
prefix  old,  ' Aud  Scrat*  Skratti, 
a  demon  of  the  Scandinayian 
mythology,  is  still  belieyed  to 
haunt  the  rocks  called  ScraUiscar 
on  the  coast  of  Norway. 

Scrat-besom,  a  birch  broom  worn 
to  the  stumps  for  scrubbing  the 
pavement. 

Sorat-penny,  a  greedy  wight 

Scrattings,  s.  pL  scratches. 
Sayings. 

Scrawm,  y.  to  grope  with  the 
hands  in  making  one's  way  in 
the  dark.  '  Scrawm'd  up,'  raked 
together.  ^Scrawm  up  thy 
brass,'  gather  up  the  money. 

Scrawm,  y.  to  scribble  over. 
*  ScrawnCdy  yeined  or  marbled  in 
a  painted  way. 

Scrawm,  a  scratch.  '  That  pic- 
ture's nobbut  a  scrawm,*  only  an 
outline;  without  depth  or  shade. 
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Serawmer,   a  scribbler;  a  bad 

penman. 
Scrawming,     scribbling.      '  It's 

Tarry  scratomVf*  streak'd  in  large 

ihowj  flourishes. 
Scrawt,  V.  to  scratch.  *8crawied.' 

*  Scrawting.^  *A  tcrawiy  pen,' 
hard-pointed. 

Scrawt,  or  Sereeap,  a  scratch  or 

scrape. 
Soreeaf,    scurf.     ^Screeaf  an 

reeaf/  tiie  scum. 
Sereeap.    See  the  second  Scrawt. 
Sereed,  an  edge  of  cloth  or  paper. 

*  A  cap  8creSiy'  the  fiilled  border 
of  a  woman's  cap.  '  Bowen  into 
screeds,^  or  'all  tereeded,'  torn 
into  strips  or  tatters.  See  Coif' 
Screeds 

Soroeding,  a  female  scolding 
scene,  when  the  caps  and  hair  of 
each  other  are  mutoally  assailed. 
See  Uncoifing, 

Screes,  s.  pL  hnsks  separated 
from  the  grain.  The  fine  dust 
sifted  from  the  cinder-heap  for 
brick-making. 

Sereeve,  a  tool  for  tracing  shapes 
on  a  sur&ce  before  carving  it. 

Soreeve,  v.  to  cut  out  a  piece 
after  f ormine  a  sweep  upon  the 
material  witn  the  marking  im- 
plement or  compasses.  a£o  the 
portion  removed.  'Hell  tak  a 
Draye  screeve  out  ov  a  leeaf- 
sharve/  a  fiunous  bite  out  of  a 
bread-slice. 

Sorewage,  savings;  profits. 
Coyetousness 

Seribb'd  and  Libb*d,—used  as 

one  term,— Castrated. 
Scribe,  or  Scrape,   inscription. 

*  I  neyer  see  the  scribe  of  a  pen,* 
never  hear  from  the  parties  by 
letter. 

Scried.     See  Scry, 

Scrike,  a  shriek;  the  typo- 
graphical note  of  exclamation. 


8erike$f  exultations.  '  That  bar- 
gain was  neea  great  »crike$t*  not 
much  to  boast  of. 

Scrike,  v.  to  scream.    '  Scriking,' 

Scriker,  a  boaster.  A  declaimer. 
Also  the  Barguest,  whose  howls 
in  the  night  are  a  token  of  death 
either  to  those  who  hear  them, 
or  to  some  of  their  friends. 

Scrimping,  curtailing.  *Scrimpyy 
or  *  Scrimped  up,  confined  in 
dimensions. 

Soroggs.  See  Skroggs,  as  the 
old  spelling. 

Scront  out,  v.  to  grow  as  young 
plants.     '  A  fine  scrotding  time.' 

*  He'll  9crout  out  again,'  will  re- 
cover, said  of  a  sick  man.  When 
the  days  len^en  in  spring,  they 
are  '  beginnmg  to  acrout  <mt.* 

Scrowdg'd.     See  Scrud^d, 

Sorowl'd,       raked       together. 

'  Looads  o'  cotterils  acrowVd  up,' 

lots  of  property  accumulated. 
Scrnddled,     pp.    as    a    person 

squeezed  into  a  comer. 
Scrudg^d,    or    Scrowdg^d,    pp. 

crowded.     *Ower  acrudgy,'  too 

limited. 
Scruffy    Scmffinent,    or  Soanf^ 

scuif ;  scum.     *  Scruffy,*  scurfy. 
Scmffln,  or  Fmggom,  a  mop  for 

cleaning  the  baker*s   oven;    a 

long  handle  with  a  bunch  of 

rags  at  the  end.    A  dirty  old 

woman  in  tatters. 
Scrnffle,  a  fight ;  a  straggle. 

Scmffle,  v.  to  wrestle ;  to  argue. 

*  dcruffled  through,'  as  the  way  is 
made  through  a  crowd  or  a  diffi- 
culty. 

Scrafling,  uprooting  weeds  be- 
tween tiie  crop  rows  with  a 
'scruffier,'  or  adapted  implement. 
Clontending,  in  all  senses. 

Somnsh'di  pp.  crushed  or  bruised 
up. 

Scnmshings,  s.  pi.  the  leavings 
of  a  feast. 
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Somnty,  adj.  low  and  blighted,  as 
stunted  eihrabs.  AIbo,  '  a,  »crwdy 
leeaf/  a  croBty  loaf,  one  too  hard 
baked. 

Scry,  V.  to  descry.  *Tou  can 
6cry  it,'  discern  it.  *  Scried,*  per- 
oeiyed. 

Scudy  yaponr.  'A  scud  over 
my  eyes,'  dimness.  Also  mist, 
or  the  lower  drift  of  olouds. 
•Which  way  does  the  9cud  fly P' 
as  denoting  the  direction  of  the 
wind.    *  Scuddy,'  foggy. 

Soud,  y.  to  cleanse  a  madded  smv 
fece  wilh  'a  scud*  or  paring 
shoyel.  'Qet  the  shop  floor 
scudded  out.' 

Sonft.     See  Skuff. 

Song,  V.  to  hide.  *  Seug  yonr- 
selyes,'  get  hid.  *  Scug^a  up,' 
conoealea. 

Scilggery,  secrecy;  more  par- 
ticularly in  reference  to  a  place 
of  concealment.     '  In  scuggery* 

Scngging,  or  Songgering,  get- 
ting out  of  the  way.  Smug- 
gling. 

SonmbruBh'd,  pp.  worn  to  the 
stumps.  Gut  dose,  as  a  horse's 
tail  in  that  way. 

Sonmflsh^d,  pp.  suffocated.  T 
grund's  scumfisKd  wi'  wet,'  the 
earth  is  oyercharged  with  moist- 
ure. 'It^s  scuT^fishxTig  heeat,' 
oppressiyely  hot 

Scunner,  y.  to  scare.  '  It  scun- 
net'd  me.' 

Scnnner,  fear.  'It  gaye  ns  a 
scunner*  a  shock.  Also  offence. 
•  They  teuk  scunner  at  it.' 

Scnrriok.     See  Skerrick. 

Sontter,  y.  to  waste  as  a  burning 
candle  in  the  wiud.  '  Scuttering^* 
frizzling,  like  the  hissing  chop 
in  the  frying-pan. 

8e,  or  Seea,  ady.  so.  *Seea 
mitch,'  so  much. 

Sea^bat,  a  stroke  on  the  ship  by 
force  of  the  wayes. 


Sea-brnlly,  a  slight  commotion 
of  the  sea  from  the  rising  wind. 
See  Lipper* 

Searoobs.     See  OuUs. 

Sea^onkerfy  s.  pL  the  diying 
sea-bird& 

Searfret,  or  Searharr,  a  searfog. 
The  fine  foam  and  saline  moist- 
ure borne  inland  by  the  gale 
during  a  storm. 

Sea -galls.  See  the  tradition 
under  OuUs, 

Sea-kindly,  adj. '  Some  ships  are 
more  sea-kindly  than  others,' 
more  manageable  under  sailing 
droumstances,  frtmi  their  con- 
struction. '  Sea- worthy 'is  eyery- 
where  applied  to  ships  in  good 
condition. 

Sea-paps.    See  Scar-^ps. 

Seartang.     See  Tangles. 

Seak,  a^j.  sick.  '  I  was  nowther 
Beak  nor  sair  when  I  said  it/ 
neither  sick  nor  sore, — ^that  is,  in 
no  way  incapable  of  giying  my 
eyidence. 

Seakeningy  a  child-birth  occasion. 

Seakweean,  the  woman  in  child- 
bed. 

Seam.     See  Bairn. 

Seamster,  a  dress-maker;  a  female 
sewer  of  plain  linens. 

Seasonsides,  a  free  liyer  accus- 
tomed to  his  quantities, — ^the  re- 
yerse  of '  sober-sides.' 

Seaton.  See  the  first  Setter;  and 
and  the  first  Scopperil, 

Seatre,  a  sieye  or  strainer.  *  As 
thin  as  a  seatre,*  as  cloth  worn 
into  transparency. 

Seek,  a  sack. 

Seek  and  Side  rooads,  s.  pL  the 
fla^eed  horse -tracks  of  this 
nei^bourhood  when  merchan- 
dise was  conyeyed  across  the 
backs  of  horses,  before  the  days 
of  turnpikes.  These  hedged  paths 
were  barely  wide  enou^  for  the 
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laden  pack-horse  to  pass  along 
without  the  ends  of  lus  sack  or 
ImJo  coming  in  contact  with  the 
side  bnshee ; — Whence  the  name  of 
the  roads.  Some  are  stdll  partly 
Yiaible.    See  BeU-Jiorae. 

Seck-heeadedy  *  as  brainless  as  a 

sack.' 
Seckdeeath,  or  Seckmg,  cloth 

for  making  coarse  bags. 

Beek'^ooak,  a  long  coarse  bag. 
Becker,  a  maker  of  grain  sacks. 
See  thee !  or  Sithee !  look  you ! 

Seea,  or  Be,  adv.  so.  *  It  might 
seea  betide/  i.e.  possibly  so  hap- 
pen. 

Seeaf,  adj.  safe.  *  You'll  knaw 
*em  wea//  know  them  assuredly. 

Seeaglingy  inveigling.  Insinu- 
ating. 

Seeam.    See  Pig-eaim. 

Seeam,  same. 

Seeam  -  like,  similar.  'It's  t' 
teeam  -  like  ower  ageean,'  the 
same  thing  repeated. 

Seeanmess,  similitude. 

Seean,  or  Sune,  adv.  soon.  '  It 
mav  as  weel  come  Mean  as  syne,' 
early  as  later. 

Seeap,  soap.  '  /S^op-sindings/  or 

'  /SS^Mip-weshings,'  soap-suds. 
Seear,  adj.  sure. 

Seeat,  soot  ^Seeat-many'  the 
sweep.  *  Seeat-pooaky*  the  sweep's 
bag. 

Seeat,  a  seat.  ^Seeated  up/  ad- 
vanced in  the  world. 

Seeat-gmitches,  s.  pL  blacks  from 

the  chimney. 
Seeave,  v.  to  save. 
Seeaye,    thrift.      <Yah  seeave's 

neea  eeeave,^  a   saving  in  one 

thing  only  is  no  savins  at  all; 

that  is,  economy  should  prevail 

throughout. 

Seeave-bnuu,  or  Seeave-penny, 


a  money-hoarder.  *  Seeave-penny 
wark,'  the  art  of  the  bartorer 
who  beats  down  the  price. 
Seeave-scrans,  s.  pL  those  whose 
greediness  grudges  their  own 
food. 

Seeaye-whallops,  s.  pL  the  hedge 
briar  warts ;  it  is  an  excrescence 
worn  by  schoolboys  as  a  charm 
to  save  them  from  a  flogging. 

Seeaves,  or  Seavea,  s.  pL  the 
soft  pithy  rushes  of  the  moors, 
formerlv  used  in  the  country  aa 
wicks  for  home-made  ^  Seeave^ 
UeghUy*  or  rush-candles. 

Seeght,  sight.  '  Seeghted;  per- 
ceived. 

Seeghtworfhy,  adj.  deserving  of 
being  seen. 

Seeiiig-glass,  a  looking-glass  or 
mirror ;  in  old  times  a  surface  of 
pdished  metal.  The  abbot  of 
Whitby  had  in  his  chamber  'a 
speculum  of  silver '  for  a  looking- 
glass.  There  were  also  Seeing^ 
glasses,  as  balls  of  crystal,  for 
divining  with,  stated  to  have  been 
used  hy  the  Druids,  and  still 
known  in  the  Highlands. 

Seg.     See  Bvllseg. 

Seg^*d,  pp.  soaked  and  swollen  as 
a  wet  sponge.  Hard  with  dis- 
tention, as  &ie  disordered  udder 
of  a  cow,  *  Seggy:  See  Water-^ 
segg^d. 

Segging.  '  Our  oats  are  segging* 
swelling  at  the  stalk-bottom  aa 
they  stand,  before  they  die  off. 

Seggnim»,  ragwort  Senecio 
Jacohcsa, 

Sega,  s.  pL  sedges ;  once  applied 
to  all  sharp-pointed  or  rush-like 
plants  growing  in  watery  places* 

Sel,  self.  '  Yan's  awn  9eU;  one's 
own  selves. 

Bell'd,  pp.  sold. 

Selly,  the  twig  willow  of  the 
fences.  <  He  waxes  like  a  w%/ 
shoots  into  height.     Prol»bIy» 
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says  Mr  Atkinson,  the  Salix 
Cinerea;  but  loosely  applied. 
See  Saugh. 

Selly-skep,  a  twig  or  'wanded' 
basket. 

Semmant,  adj.  slender.  '  As  tall 
and  9emma/nt  as  a  willow  wand.' 
*  A  smart  semmanty  body.' 

Semmit,  adj.  pliable.    'As  soft 

and  semmit  as  a  lady's  gloye.' 
Ben,  Sine,  or  Syne,  adv.  since ; 

at  a  later  period. 
Sensine,  or  Sinsine,  adv.  since 

that  tune.    '  It 's  now  getting  to 

look  lang  sensineJ 
Serrers.     See   Funerals  in  the 

FrefiBUie. 
Set,   or  Sett,   a  pattern.     Tbe 

latter  spelling  is  found  in  an  old 

local  print. 
Set,  y.  to  accompany  on  tbe  road. 

'  I  will  «e<  you  home.'   QeeSetten, 

Set,  or  Setf,  in  the  sense  of 
quantity,  and  with  regard  to 
quality.  'They're  neea  great 
w*,'  not  very  good.  *  There's  neea 
great  sets  on  t  left,'  only  a  little 
of  tbe  material.  Also,  if  things 
so  happen,  *  it  11  mak  a  sair  set 
on  us,  put  us  into  an  awkward 
position.  *  They've  a  lot  o'  set  in 
W,'  much  height  or  assurance. 

Set   agait.    Set  anoxudser,    set 

agoing;  incited. 

Set  np.     See  Setten  up. 

Setly,  adv.  decidedly.  'More 
setly/  with  greater  determin- 
ation. 

Setten,  pp.  conducted.  'I  was 
setten  part  of  my  way.'  See  the 
second  Set. 

Setten  in,  as  with  a  tinged  com- 
plexion. *Settetn  in  like  a 
mulatto,'  tawny. 

Setten  on.  'A  little  setten  on 
sort  of  a  body,'  dwarfed;  stamp- 
ed, as  it  were,  in  a  stunted 
mould. 


Setten  o*  feeat,  recovered;  set 
agoing.  'She's  gitten  setten  & 
feeaiy '  is  now  able  to  walk  about. 

Setten  np.  Set  np.  '  Oor  coo's 
setten  up  ageean,'  hasgot  better 
of  her  complaint.  '  £&  set  her 
up  twice,'  cured  her  each  time. 

Setter,  or  Seton,  an  issue  made 
in  the  animal's  flesh  for  relieving 
an  internal  complaint  by  induc- 
ing a  mattery  discharge.  See 
Setter-gess. 

Setter  -  gess,    or    Setter  -  wort, 

seton-grass  or  '  bear*8-foot,'  used 
with  garlic  and  other  irritants 
for  causing  a  running  from  the 
seton.    See  Setter. 

Setter -ring,  a  given  circle  or 
boundary.    See  JRoundel, 

Settle,  a  seat 

Sew  [seu],  V.  to  sow  with  a  needle. 
*  Sewing.* 

Sew,  pt.  t  sowed;  Sew'd,  pp. 
sown  with  seed.  '  We  sew  a  heeal 
yacker,'  we  sowed  a  whole  acre. 

Sew,  a  sow. 

Sewgar,  sugar ;  spelt  as  we  still 
pronounce  it  in  a  docxmient  of 
1596.  *  Sewgar  -  nippers,'  the 
sugar-tongs. 

Shab,  V.  to  feign ;  to  try  to  de- 
ceive. 'They  shabVd  it,'  un- 
feirly  evaded  the  matter.  To 
*shab  by,'  to  slink  past.  To 
'  shab  in,'  to  enter  without  wish- 
ing to  be  seen.  To  '  shab  off,'  to 
fly  from  one's  word  unhand- 
somely. To  make  a  lame  ex- 
cuse. 

Shabbing,  dissembling.  Evading. 
Shabby,    adj.    a  weather  term. 

'A  wet  shabby  day,'  dull  and 

rainy. 

Sliaek,  V.  to  shake.    *Shaeken,* 

shaken, 
Shaok-a-leg8,  a  knife  with  the 

blade  grown  loose  in  the  haft. 
Shaek-bag,  a  trustless  fellow. 
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Shaoket.  '  Not  quite  three  loads 
of  hay,  hut  two  and  a  shacket,* 
the  latter  a  quantity  less  than  a 
given  load. 

Shaokfork,  a  wooden  fork  for  lift- 
ing the  thrashed  straw  when  the 
grain  is  shaken  from  it  on  to 
the  ham  floor.  Of  a  careless 
dresser  it  is  said, — <  his  clothes 
look  as  if  they  were  flung  on  to 
his  hack  with  a  ihajikfork: 

Shackle,  the  wrist.  ^ShacMe- 
irons,'  prison  hand-cuffs. 

Shaif,  a  sheaf  of  grain.  <  Shaff- 
hinnder$,'  shBaf  -  hinders. 
'  Shows,*  sheayes. 

Shaff-hooal,  the  opening  or  win- 
dow in  the  ham-gahle,  to  put 
the  sheayes  through  from  the  out- 
side into  the  lofb. 

ShaiBe,  v.  to  shift  ahout;  to 
shuffle;  to  trifle  in  a  matter. 
*  Shajfling,*  indecisiye.  *  A  iha/- 
fling  gait,'  the  step  of  a  waddling 
walker. 

Shaffler,  a  slippeiy  character. 

Shaffles,  s.  pL  <A11  maks  o' 
shafflea  an  raffles,'  all  kinds  of 
excuses  and  intrigues. 

Shafioenty  the  circumference  of 
the  wrist  Of.  A.S.  $ccdft-mund, 
a  measure  of  ahout  6  inches. 

Shaft,  a  long  handle.  *  A  hesom- 
8hafi,*  a  hroom-stick. 

Shak-ripe,  adj.  when  the  fruit 
will  shake  off  the  tree  with  ripe- 
ness. Dilapidated,  as  a  wall 
ready  to  fell.    *  Eotten-ripe.' 

Shale,  the  gray  alum  rock  of  this 
quarter. 

Shale,  V.  to  scale  away,  as  a  piece 

of  the   strata  layer  hy  layer. 

'Skaly,*  scaly;  liable  to  peel  in 

that  way. 

Sham,  shame.     'Wheea's  aham 

is't?'  whose  fault  is  it. 
Shandy,  or  Shanny,  adj.  wild  or 
visionary.     Silly.     Attenuated, 
hke   a    person    in   ill   health. 


SJiand  is  a  term  in  Scotland 
for  worn,  as  well  as  for  de- 
based coin. 
Shankmag,  or  Shanks  gBUoway, 
one's  own  lee^.  <I  intend  to 
ihanJunag  it,^  to  foot  l^e  dis- 
tance. 

Shankweary,  or  Legtiredi  adj. 
fatigued  with  walking.  See 
Tivy. 

Shanny.    See  Shandy. 

Shaplinesfl,  gracefulness  of  form. 

Shaply,  adj.  proportionate.  Con- 
sistent or  becoming. 

Shappen,  v.  to  fashion  or  adjust. 
•Badly  BhappeiCd,  ill -shaped. 
Shapp'd,  shaped. 

Shapper,    or  Shappener.     See 

Shapster. 

Shapping-gear,  garments  of  all 
sorts.  And  apparently,  the  im- 
plements with  which  they  are 
formed.    Old  local  statement. 

Shaps,  8.  pi.  feshiona.  '  All  maks 
and  $?Mps,'  all  kinds  and  modes. 

Shapster,  Shapper,  or  Shap- 
pener, a  cutter  out-  of  apparel. 
A  dress-maker. 

Shard,  or  Sharra.    See  Sham. 

Sharf!  inteij.  A  dales'  word, 
as  an  expression  of  disapproyal. 
'Sharf!  Sharf r 

Sham,  Shard,  Sharra,  or  Skam, 

cow's  dung. 
Sharp-setten,  almost  unable. 
Sharp-teean,    pp.    suddenly  at* 

tacked,  as  with  a  disorder. 
Sharpen,  v.  to  urge  or  quicken. 

*I    iharpen^d   'em    on    a   bit.* 

Sharpening,  inciting. 
Sharra.    See  Sham. 
Shanre,  a  slice  of  bread  or  meat. 

Mid.  Eng.  $hive;  IceL  •*(/a,  a 

slice. 

Shawf ,  s.  pi.  sheayes  of  grain. 
See  Shaff. 

Shawm,  y.  to  sit  close  with  the 
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knees  and  toes  to  the  fire.     *A 
good  ihawming.* 

Shear,  v.  to  reap.  *Td  laather 
hey  a  leeght  shak  as  a  green 
aJiear,*  I  would  raiiier  haye  the 
grain  ahnost  ready  to  shake  out, 
man  not  sufficiently  ripe, — or  in 
other  words,  'better  oyer-ripe 
than  under.'    Shearers,  reapers. 

Shearing-lea,  a  reapingrscythe. 

Shearlings,  or  Shear-lambf,  s. 
pi.  sheep.  After  the  first  time  of 
shearing,  or  aboye  one  year  old ; 
before  that,  they  are  termed 
•Hogs.' 

Sheea,  she. 

Sheea^ashoe.  '  Mah  a^eeo^-teea,' 

my  shoe-toe. 
Sheeamakker,  a  shoemaker.  See 

Soioter. 
Sheean,  or  Shoon,  s.  pL  shoes. 

'Beeats  an  sheean,*  boots   and 

shoes. 
Sheeap-heeafi  a  sheepwalk  or 

pasture. 
Sheeap-keead,  the  sheep-louse. 
Sheel,  or  Shill,  v.  to  shell;   as 

green    peas    are   imhusked   or 

ahiWd, 

Sheeling-hill,  an  eleyation  where 

grain  is  winnowed  by  the  natural 

wind. 
Sheelings,  s.  pL  the  husks  or 

shells  of  pulse  or  grain. 
Sheep-bield.    See  Bield. 
Sheep-olipping,  sheep-shearing. 
Sheep-cote.    See  Cote. 
Sheep-smoot    See  Smoot-hoodt. 
Sheepstamel,  the  starlings  which 

picks  the  wool  off  the  sheep's 

Dack. 

Sheep-trod,  sheep-track. 

Sheep-wesh,  a  roofless  enclosure 
of  loose  stones  near  a  stream,  in 
which  sheep  are  gathered  for 
washing  and  shearing. 

Shelder.    See  SfidlL 


See  Shooling, 

Shepster,  or  Sheepster,  applied 
both  to  shepherd  and  shephenless. 
Sherd,  a  fragment  or  shred. 

Shibbins,  s.  pL  shoe-strings;  lit. 

shoe-bands. 
Shielding,  a  shelter;  a  shed. 

Shiftiness,    dishonesty.     Shifty^ 

un&ir;  trustless. 
Shill,  ShiU'd.    See  Shed. 
Shill,chilL  ShUler,  colder.  SliilVd, 

cooled.    ShiUy,  somewhat  oool. 

Shill,  y.  to  curdle  milk  by  the 
usual  process  of  curd-makinff. 
loel.  tScilja,  to  separate,  breuc 
up. 

Shill,  a  scum,  like  the  oily  rising 
on  a  pot  of  paint.  ShilVd,  filmiBd 
oyer.  Shilly,  incHned  to  curdle; 
as  milk  in  hot  weather. 

Shill-eomg,  s.  pi.  small  blotches 
scaling  away  without  suppurat- 
ing. 

Shillook,  or  Shillao,  curdled  milk, 
obtained  by  adding  'bisslings* 
to  fresh  milk.    See  Bisslinga. 

Shillocking,  or  Shilloting,  a  kind 
of  wide  Imitting  with  wooden 
needles  for  thread  nightcaps. 

Shisun'd,  pp.  said  of  an  article 
spoiled  by  the  slip  of  the  knife 
in  the  shaping. 

Shin-timmer,  wood  for  the  fire 
that  warms  the  shins,  as  the  wood 
thrown  on  to  a  country  fire  on 
the  hearth  leyel  with  the  feet. 

Shinn'd,  a  card-playing  term. 
'  Pye  shintCd  it  wi'  if  spe^  yas,' 
trumped  it  with  the  spade-ace 
(ace  of  spades). 

Shinnoping,  our  name  for  the 

game  of  *  Hockey.' 
Shipgarth,  shipyard. 
Shives,  s.  pi.  small  bungs  from 

the  finest  cork. 
Shivs,  8.  pi.  husks  of  grain  and 

similar  partides.    '  Shiwy  bits/ 
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prickly  pomts,  annoying  to  the 
skin  in  flannel  textures.  '  Shiv- 
vine9a,'  the  sensation  when  clad 
in  a  new  under-garment  before 
it  has  worn  smooth. 

Shoad,  adj.  shallow.  Shoadeet, 
the  shallowest;  where  there  is 
the  least  water. 

Shodded,  pp.  shoed. 

8hoe-ero88y  a  cross  made  with 
your  finger  npon  the  shoe-toe,  to 
core  tiie  thrill  in  the  foot.  When 
going  to  bed,  lay  your  shoes  with 
the  soles  uppermost  for  the  night, 
and  you  wm  not  haye  the  oramp ! 

Shoe-lap,  the  shoe-sole. 

Shogg'd,  shaken  as  by  the  jolting 
of  a  cart 

fflwrelCf  to  joggle. 

Shogglings.     See  Ice^hogglings. 

Shole.    See  Shooh 

Sholly  Shnrl,  or  Shelder,  to  slide. 
'  Time  BhoUa  on,'  glides  by.  And 
in  the  sense  of  making  an  excuse 
— *  He  %holCd  out  of  his  bargain,' 
slipped  out  of  it.  <  Yan  aims  te 
get  mensefully  ahoird  on,'  one 
tries  to  pass  decently  through 
life. 

Sholl  oft  '  It  was  a  kin  o'  shoU 
off  J*  a  kind  of  apology. 

BhoUmg;,  sliding. 

*A  shoUing-heriii,*  an  ice- 
to  skate  upon.    ShoUy,  slippery 
in  all  senses. 

Shonker'd,   pp.     'Shonker^d  at 

last,'  got  to  the  end  of  their 

means;  bankrupt. 
fiOiool,  or  Shole,  a  shovel.     'A 

aJioU  of  yran;'  "Whitby  Abbey 

Bolls,  14th  century. 
Shool-grafl;  or  Speead-graff,  a 

shoyelfoL      'Tweea  Bkool-grafs 

deep,'  two  digs  of  the  spade  in 

depth. 

Shool-heft,  the  spade-handle. 
Shooling,  shoyelling.     Introduc- 
ing yourself  without  an  inyita- 


tion,  as  a  *  Schooler'  or  *  Shelfer  * 
who  slips  in  at  the  family  meal 
time,  because  an  inyitation  to 
join  would  be  yery  conyenient. 

Shooiiy  s.  pL  shoes. 

Shoor,  y.  to  scare.  To  frighten 
with  yoice  and  gesture,  the  birds 
from  the  com  fields,  *  Shoo  I 
Shoo  ! '  '  Leaye  him  to  me  and 
m  ihoor  him,'  subdue  him. 
Shoor'd,  intimidated. 

Shoort,  short. 

Shoort-ganging,  adj.  slow  footed. 

Shoort  keeaks,  cakes  kneaded 
with  *  Shoortening,'  that  is,  with 
butter  or  lard,  which  makes  them 
eat  rich  and  fiakey. 

Shoort-set,  or  Shoort-setteiii  adj. 
short  in  stature. 

Shoorts  and  Owen.  *  They  were 
at  our  house  at  all  ahoorU  an 
oti;er«,'  at  all  times,  short  and 
long;  at eyery opportunity. 

Shoot,  Soonr,  or  Scout,  the  loose- 
ness in  cattle;  one  of  the  old 
cures  being  l^e  lower  jawbone  of 
^  P^g)  powdered  fine  along  witili 
a  quantity  of  tobacco-pipes,  and 
giyen  in  thick  gruel.  Chaucer, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Par- 
doneres  Tale,  assigns  a  similar 
curatiye  power  to  the  shoulder- 
bone  of  a  sheep. 

Shot,,  the  amount  of  the  bill. 
The  result  of  a  matter.  'How 
has^  it  eJioUenf*  what  is  tiie 
decision  P 

Shot  ice.  'The  road  is  all  of  a 
shot  ice/  one  continuous  slide. 

Shot  on,  quit  of.  '  I'ye  now  git- 
ten  fairly  $hot  on  'em.'  In  one 
part  of  Yorkshire  (and  in  many 
other  counties)  they  say  *$?ttU 
of  them,'  thus  giying  the  idea  of 
exclusion  by  the  door. 

Shottanee.  *  Their  shottanee  is  a 
good  riddance,'  their  remoyal  is 
a  good  quittance. 
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Shotten,  pp.  shot  or  fiied  off. 

Discharged. 
Shout     <  8?iout  on  her/  call  her. 

'They  B?u>uted  us,'  hooted  us. 

Shouting f  bawling;  announcing. 

ShonterSi  s.  pi.  public  criers  of 

wares. 
Shouting  bread.    See  Milestone- 

bread, 

Showery-lika,  a4j.  threatening  for 
rain. 

Shrift  *  A  sair  shrift^  a  severe 
illness ;  viewed,  we  bdieve,  as  a 
penance. 

Shroye  Tuesday,  the  old  time  of 
shrift  or  confession  previous  to 
Lent,  which  begins  the  following 
day— Ash  Wednesday.  The  pan- 
cake dinner  is  here  observed  with 
*  Collop  Monday,'  or  fare  of  bacon 
rashers,  alonff  with  the  Tuesday 
afternoon's  holiday  for  the  young- 
sters, who  go  into  tiie  fields  to 
play  at  baU. 

Sliiicks,  or  Shnfta,  s.  pi  '  They 
come  in  ereat  shucki,  in  quanti- 
ties togeQier ;  said  of  mice. 

Sbndder,  v.  to  shake  violently. 
'Shudder  'tup,'  shake  it  up, — ^the 
liquid  in  the  bottle.  *  T'  ooom's 
desperately  $hudder*d,^  the  com 
is  very  much  beaten  out  by  the 
wind.  '  His  leg  was  n't  brokken, 
but  sair  shuddered,*  *  Shuddering 
in  a  cart,'  jolting  alon^.  Shud- 
dery,  in  a  falling  condition,  as  a 
tottering  wall.    Shivery. 

Shng,  a  shake.    A  shook  or  blow. 

Sbnggyihaw,  or  Jogglety-shoe, 

a  snspensa^  swinging-machine 
at  fairs.  The  south  country 
'  Swing-swang.' 

ShvrL    See  ShoU. 

SbutSy  8.  pL  shutters,  doors,  lids. 

Shntten,  pp.  shut  or  closed. 

Shy,  adJ.  a  weather  term.  '  A  shy 
wind,'  dhilL  And  when  not  ex- 
actly fair  for  the  sailor's  oourse, 


he  talks  of  the  wind  being  shy, 
*  A  ahyiah  air,'  rather  cold. 

Sic,  Sike,  or  Siker,  adj.  such. 

Sic-like,  Siooan-like,  or  Sike- 
like,  adj.  similar.  '  SikeanSike^ 
likeweire  there,'  such  as  the  people 
you  intimate.  *  Sic  and  Sic-like,* 
all  of  a  character. 
Sickening.  See  Seeakening, 
Sicker.  See  under  Sikker  and 
Sikkerly,  as  being  the  spelling  in 
a  local  print  of  old  date. 

Siok-fell'd,  pp.  struck  with  illness. 

Side,  or  Side  up,  to  put  in  order.^ 
<  Get  aU  9ided  up,'  L  e.  settled 
or  subsided.  *  A  bit  of  a  Ming! 
an  approach  to  arrangement. 

Sided,  pp.  decided.  'We  oft  had 
splets  together,  but  this  time  all 
was  fi(M,'  we  had  little  differ- 
ences that  are  now  made  up. 

Sideling,  loitering. 

Sideling,  obliquely  intimating. 

Sidelings.    See  Side-spots, 

Side-eettle,  a  resting-place  at  the 

roadside. 
Side-roots,  or  Sidelings,  s.  pi. 

small  settlements  near  a  town. 

'They  com  frae  t^  Biddings  d 

York.' 

Side-swag,  or  Side-sway,  a  de- 
clivity dose  to  the  road  side, 
threatening  a  carru^e  with  an 
overbalance.  Also  tne  accident 
itseUl    '  We  gat  a  side-swag,* 

Side-wavers,  boards  inside  the 
roof,  nailed  across  the  rafters  as 
a  casing  or  ceiling. 

Side-wi|^,  a  sly  rebuke.  An  in- 
sinuation. 

Sie,  Sie  out,  Sieless.  See  under 
Bigh. 

Siff,  or  Snfl^  v.  to  draw  the  breath 
through  tiie  teeth  and  Hps  with 
'  a  siffing  sound.' 

Sigh,  or  Sie.  '  It  was  not  sjmtted, 
but  sigKd  all  over,'  as  a  dimness 
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on  a  polished  BorfiMO.  And  in  a 
lighter  sense  of  being  sullied, 
'  were  was  not  the  sign  of  a  9igh 
on  it'  *  They  never  put  a  ngh 
of  black  on  for  him/  not  a  particle 
of  mourning.  'There  was  n't 
a  white  tie  left  in  the  house/  not 
a  yestige  of  linen  to  be  foimd. 

Sighlesa,  or  SieleM,  stainless; 
undimmed;  unblemished. 

Ugh  outt  y.  to  stretch.  Sighed 
<nUf  distended. 

Bike,  Siker,  Sike-lik«.  See  Bic, 
and  under. 

Bikker,  adj.  soie ;  also,  as  com- 
paratiye,  more  sure.     '  I 's  aikker 

than  sear/ 1  am  surer  than  sure, 
— ^positiye. 

BikkerlY,  ady.  surely.  '  Ay,  Ay, 
mhkerly*  yes,  yes,  assuredly. 

Bile,  a  milk-strainer,  a  tin  or  a 
wooden  bowl  with  a  cloth  tied 
oyer  a  hole  at  the  bottom. 

Sile,  y.  to  strain  a  liquid  from  its 
sediment.  *  It  mun  hey  a  ailing,* 
'  Get  it  iOed.* 

Sile-briggs,  or  BUe-bridge,  the 
wooden  frame  laid  across  the 
milk-pail  for  the  strainer  to  rest 
on. 

SHe-clont,  the  cloth  stretched 
oyer  the  hole  of  the  milk-strainer. 

Bile  donni,  y.  to  lean  aside,  as  a 
person  on  the  point  of  fkinting. 

Bile  past,  y.  to  glide  by. 

Bill,  the  threshold  of  the  door. 
The  ledge  of  the  window. 

BillB,  8.  pi.  the  shafts  of  a  car- 
riage. <  The  aiZZ-horse/ the  shaft- 
horse.    See  LimmerB, 

Bimmit,  adj.  slight;  of  weak 
qualily.  '  It  was  eimmity  stuff,' 
uiin  and  poor, — the  wine.  'A 
aimmitu  body,'  a  simpering  or 
affected  person.    Insipid. 

Bin.     See  Sen. 

Bind,  y.  to  rinse  with  water. 
'  Sinded  out' 


Binder,  a  strainer  or  filter  for 
liquids. 

Binding,  s.  pi.  watery  dregs  $ 
washmgs. 

Sine.    See  Serif  Syne. 

Binnoni,  s.  pi.  sinews. 

Sinsine.    See  Sensine. 

Binter-sanntering,  pres.  part, 
idling;  < see.- sawing '  oyer  a 
matter. 

Bipe,  y.  to  leak  as  water  from  a 
cask.  '  Siped  away,'  *  8ipe  it 
out' drain  it  off.  <  Gfet  it  all  ftjped 
up,'  dried  up,  said  of  a  spilled 
Hquid. 

Bipings  (first  i  long),  oozings. 

Bipper-sanoef  >  s.  pL  provocatiyes 
of  the  appetite.  'We've  good 
meat,  but  no  iipper-iauoeB,*  plun 
fitre  and  nothing  beyond  it. 
'  Their  income  will  do,  but 
they'll  get  no  Hpper^Miuces,'  no 
extravagancies.  Superfluities  of 
all  kinds. 

Sippering,  pres.  part,  sipping^ 
taking  but  small  quantities  of 
food  at  once.  Saimtering  over  a 
matter. 

Bias,  y.  to  hiss. 

Bitfiift,  the  core  or  'gooak'  of  a 
wound. 

Bith,  adv.  therefore.  Sithen^  thus 
it  follows. 

Bi-thee !  look  you ;  or,  thus  it  is 
inferred. 

Sithence,  adv.  *  If  thoo  will  gan, 
mihence  be  't,'  if  you  are  deter- 
mined to  go,  so  be  it 

Bitten,  pp.  seated  upon.  *  Sitten 
eggs,'  those  in  ilie  course  of 
hatahing. 

Bitter.\  See  Funerdle  in  the 
Preface. 

Biie^way.    See  Away, 

Bizzen.     See  Kizzeii,  Smdden. 

Skafe.    See  Scafe. 

Skane,  v.  to  cut  the  shellfish  out 
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of  the  shell.  'We're  skaning 
mussels,'  so  as  to  get  them  out 
in  a  whole  state  for  bait. 

Skam.     See  Sham. 

Skeeaf,  or  Sknfe,  a  precipice. 

Skeeal,  to  disperse  or  scale  lime 
or  manure  on  to  the  fields  for 
tillage  purposes.  See  Hawf' 
akeeal, 

SkeealhiiAy  the  school-house. 

Skeeal-lads,  s.  pi.  school-boys. 

Skeeal-lare,  school-learning.  *  I'm 
not  $keedl'laredf'  I  am  no  scholar. 
See  Schollard. 

Skeeat,  skate, — the  fish. 

Skeeal    See  Sheet. 

Skeel,  a  kind  of  water-pail.  The 
$ked  differs  from  the  ordinary 
c^rlindrical  pail,  by  forming  a 
wider  circle  at  the  bEise,  and  con- 
tracting upwards;  also,  haying 
no  bow,  one  of  the  staves  rises 
aboye  the  rim  higher  than  the 
rest  by  way  of  a  stiff  handle. 
The  north  country  water  sked  is 
carried  upon  the  head  on  '  a 
wreath 'or  pad. 

Skeel-cawf^  the  young  calf  fed 
firom  the  paiL 

Skeel'd,  pp.  mottled  or  parti- 
coloured. 

Skeelfols, 8. pi. pailfuls.  Train 
teeam'd  doon  by  ekeel/iLU,*  poured 
in  torrents. 

Skeel  ower,  y.  to  tilt,  as  when  a 
cart  shoots  out  its  contents. 

Skeely,  adj.  skilfoL 

Skeet,  y.  to  slide.  See  the  fiiat 
Shit. 

Skeeting- berth,  or  Sholling- 
berth,  an  ioe-traok  for  sliding 
upon. 

Skeety,  a4j. '  They're  not  shotten 
yet,  but  tikedy*  not  yet  spawned, 
but  ready  to  cast  forth ; — said  of 
fish. 

Skeg,   scan  or  perception.    'A 


sailor  kens  f  weather  by  f  9keg 
o'  t'  ee,'  judges  by  the  glance  of 
the  eye. 

Skelbais,  Skelbeast,  or  Scale- 
beast,  the  boarded  partitions 
dividing  the  cattle-staUs.  Also 
the  series  combined. 

Skelder-baukfl,  s.  pi.  the  rafters 
of  the  cow-house,  up  to  which  the 
posts  of  the  stalls  often  reach  and 
are  fastened ;  and  where  shelyee 
are  contriyed  for  sundry  imple- 
ments in  use.  See  the  yarietiea 
oiBavks. 

Skelder,  Skeller,  or  Skelly,  v.  to 
s<^uint.  <She«A^/te«wi'yahee,' 
with  one  eye. 

Skelder'd,  pp.  painted  in  slanting 
patterns  or  showy  flourif^es. 

Skell,  V.  to  squall.     See  Sherl. 

Skell-  hoonii  the  horn-blower. 
The  cattle  doctor,  as  well  as  the 
trayeUing  yendor  of  small  wares, 
in  former  days,  was  wont  to 
announce  himself  at  farm-places 
and  villages  by  the  blowing  of  a 
horn. 

Skeller.    See  Skelder. 

Skeller'd,  pp.  twisted.  '  It 's  all 
shdler^d  to  one  side,'  aa  an  article 
out  of  its  right  shape. 

Skelly.    See  Skelder. 

Skelly-eyed,  adj.  squint-eyed. 

Skelp,  y.  to  belabour  with  the 
hand.  To  <let  ahdp,*  to  let  fly 
with  force.    8help*d,  Shelping. 

Skelp.  'I  gat  a  sair  skelp,'  a 
heayy  fiedl. 

Skelp,  y.  to  run  fast  *  Skelp 
along.' 

Skelper,  the  largest  of  the  lot. 
'That  now  i$  a  $kelper.'  'A 
ekdping  owoe,'  a  huge  ox. 

Skelter,  joyousness.  Til  take 
my  skelter^*  my  fill  of  pleasure. 

Skep,  a  round  bottomed  twig- 
basket  without  a  bow,  used  in  the 
country  for  bringing  turyes  and 
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potatoes  into  the  house.  Butter- 
9kq>$  are  formed  of  a  straw 
material  as  circular  boxes  with 
ximmed  lids,  in^  which  the 
pounded  butter  is  packed  or 
'  Bkepp|d '  for  the  market  Tithes 
of  grain  were  paid  to  Whitby 
Abbey  in  ^skepMs/  but  the 
quantity  of  a  ak^fid  is  not 
specified. 
Skerl,  or  Skirl,  y.  to  scream.  '  It 
deirfd  like  a  pig  in  a  yat/  a  piff 
jammed  in  a  gate.  An  unusuiu 
Mrling  among  the  seagulls  on 
the  wing,  is  said  to  betokeA  a 
gale. 

Skerriok,  a  scrap  or  particle.  A 
puff  of  wind.  *I  don't  care  a 
ekerrick  about  it' 

Skew,  y.  to  cast  or  fling  abroad. 
'  Try  to  skew  off/  to  make  an  ex- 
cuse. 

Skew'd,  or  Squiifi^  pp.  whirled 
away;  squandered.  ' SkeufdoU,^ 
twisted  asunder. 

Skew-gobb'dy  adj.  wry-mouthed. 

Surly. 
Skid,  y.  to  slide  or  slip  away. 

Skill,  V.  to  understand.  'They're 
bad  to  ikilly'  difficult  to  compre- 
hend. Tve  BkiWd  it  at  last,' 
got  at  the  meaning.  *  It 's  past 
tkiUing,*  not  easy  to  scan. 

Bkillable,  adj.  easy  to  discern. 
'  It 's  allyarry  akillahhy*  a  matter 
not  yery  hara  to  penetrate^ 

Sklme.     See  Skarm. 

Skimmering,  or  Skinunerish,  adj. 
showy;  of  superficial  display. 
*  A  skimmeriwf  morning/  a  Diil- 
liant  dawn  which  frequently  ends 
in  gloom.  'They're  nobbut 
skimmeruk  kind,'  only  friendly 
in  appearance. 

Skimmington.  See  Riding  the 
Stang, 

Skin-heeapf ,  s.  pi.  short  measure 

of  all  sorts;  'skinny' quantities. 

Skin-lowiener,  a  warm  bath.    A 


glass  of  spirits,  when,  as  is  said 
of  the  effects,  it  *  loosens  the  skin.' 
'Bread,'  observed  the  old  lady, 
'  may  be  the  staff  of  life,  but  a 
skin-lotozener  of  good  Geneva 
(gin)  is  life  itself.' 

Skipping-band,  a  skipping-rope. 

SkirL     See  Skerl 

Skit,  or  Skeet,  v.  to  scatter;  to 
spread  out;    lit  to  shoot.    To 

*  skit  the  nets,'  to  cast  them  forth 
for  fish. 

Skit,   y.   to  sneer;  to  ridicule. 

*  Of  a  skiUtsh  turn,'  given  to 
sarcasm  or  mimiokry. 

Skitheracf .    See  Hitheracs, 

Skiyven,  s.  pL  meat  skewers. 

SkoflE^   y.  to    eat  with    audible 

voracity. 
Skooal,  or  Push,  a  shoal  of  fish 

pursuing  their  course. 
Skrike,  v.    See  Scriks.    Also  the 

many  words  wherein  the  8c  and 

the  8k  sound  the  same. 

Skrimmidge,  a  contention;  a  riot. 
SkrimpiBk.     See  ScHmpy. 
Skroggs,  or  Serogs,  s.  pL  thorn 

bushes.    Old  local  spelling  with 

the  k, 

Skufe.     See  Skeeaf. 

Sknff,  or  Sotlft,  the  nape  of  the 
neck.  *  A  Skuffing,*  the  punish- 
ment, among  boys,  of  neck-nip- 
ping. 

Skng.     See  Scug. 

Slabby,  adj.  slight;  thin.  *A 
piMT  elahhg  iob,'  as  an  unsub- 
stantial biuloing.    Superficial. 

Slack,  a  shallow  yalley,  or  de- 
pression on  the  ground  s  surfSsice. 

Slack,  a4j.  slow  in  proceeding. 
*£f;a<*  deed/ duU  trade. 

Slacken.  '  The  cow  has  ^Zoc^^'df 
of  her  milk,'  gives  shorter  quan- 
tities than  usual.  <He  should 
slacken  his  feed,'  not  eat  and  drink 
so  heartily. 
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Slackly,  adv.  negligently. 

Slafter,  slaughter. 

Slair,  V.  to  act  slovenly;  to  do 
things  untidily. 

Blair,  slow.  *  She  's  vany  stair, 
and  clicks  np  her  hack,*— the 
cow ;  lifeless  in  her  moyements, 
and  cringes  when  she  walks. 

Slair'd,  pp.  slurred  over.  Stair- 
ing,  skimming  one's  reading. 

Slairing,  pres.  part,  besmearing. 
Flattenng. 

Slairy,  or  Blattorly,  a<]y.  'Stairy 
and  slinky/  slovenly  and  indo- 
lent Unprincipled  or  dishonest. 

Slaister,  v.  to  dawdle.  'He 
$laister$  his  time  away.'  Slaxster^ 
ing,  dawdling.  Bee  Staystering, 
as  of  similar  sound. 

Blaiflterer,  a  slink.  An  untidy 
person. 

Blake*  a  kiss. 

Blake,  v.  to  lick  with  the  tongue. 
To  fiiwn  upon  or  flatter.  ^S^- 
ing. 

Blake,  a  mere  wipe,  not  a  thorough 
cleansing.  '  A  lick  and  a  $lake,* 
or  'a  hok  and  a  promise,*  by 
wtnsii  a  slut  is  said  to  get  over 
her  household  duties  in  the 
matter  of  cleansing. 

Blake-traagh.  See  Steck-trough 
and  Sleek, 

Blakings,  s.  pi.  besmeared  places, 
as  grease  on  the  dothee. 

Blammer,  slime.  Stammering^ 
smearing.    Flattering. 

Blane.     See  Sleean. 

Slants,  or  Blaunts,  s.  pL  oppor- 
tunities ;  occasional  timea 

Blap-hooals,  s.  pi.  road  hollows 
retaining  the  water.  *  Slappy 
deed/ wet  doings;  rainy  weather. 
Blaps^  rinsings. 

Blap-fteean,  the  kitchen  drain- 
stone. 

Blap-weih.    See  Labbermeni, 


Blape,  or  Blapey,  adj.  slippery. 

\  As  dape  as  Rlass,*  icy.    Tricky. 

'A  Btape  *un,  or  *  as  $tape  as  an 

eePs  tul,*  one  on  whom  you  have 

no  reliance. 
Blape-at-heart,  a4j.  insincere. 

Blape-bottom'd,  adj.  unsubstan- 
tial; dishonest. 

Blape-bowell'd.  See  Stape^d- 
ding'd. 

Blape-feeae*d,  adj.  smooth-faced ; 
hypocritical. 

Blape-feeated,  or  Blape-ahod,  the 
reverse  of  sure-footed,  as  applied 
to  the  horse.  Slippery,  or  un- 
stable. 

Blape-finger^d,  a4j.  apt  to  let 
things  fall. 

Blape-handed,  adj.  trustless. 

Blape-pudding'd,  or  Blape- 
bowell'd,  a^j .  of  a  laxative  habit. 

Blape-soaup,  a  '  shallow  brains ; ' 

a  person  with  a  short  memory. 
Slape-thod.    See  Slape^feeated. 

Blape4dde8,  a  sloven  or  slut;  a 
negligent  individual. 

Blape-tongued,  a4].  smooth- 
spoken. Slippery  of  speech,  as  a 
discloser  of  secrets. 

Blapen,  v.  to  make  smooth. 
Stapening  the  bowels  of  cattle,  is 
givmg  them  oil  and  other  aperi- 
ents. 'She  would  be  all  the 
better  if  she  had  her  inside 
alapen'd  a  bit,' — the  cow.  See 
Roughen,  'We  did  it  te  mak 
time  stamen*  to  pass  an  hour  or 
two.  <It  elapeiM  away,*  glides 
along. 

Slapeness,  slipperineas. 

Blapey.     See  the  first  Slape. 

Blashing-orewk,  a  sickle-shaped 
hedge-bill. 

Blathery,  adj.  miiy.  *  A  slaihery 
time,'  a  wet  season.  *It  keeps 
•tathtring  on,'— the  rain. 

Blatter,  v.  to  waste  or  disperse  by 
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degrees;  to  spill  liquids  about. 
Slattery,  giyen  to  squander. 

Slattert,  s.  pL  droppings,  or  wet 

places. 
Slattery.    See  Slairy, 
SlaTYer,  spittle. 
SlaTYer,  v.  to  spit ;  or  as  moisture 

drops  from  the  mouth  inyolun* 

taruy.    Also  to  fisiwn  upon.    To 

fondle.    See  the  first  iS^t^. 
Slawering-olont,  a  child's  bib 

for  keeping   the  wet  from  its 

bosom. 
SlaTYermenty  sycophancy.    The 

language  of '  a  lick-spittle.'  Hoi- 

lowness  of  profession. 
Slaystering,  a  lynchinff  or  flog- 

gmg.  *ni«Zay«tA*  thy  shoulders.' 

See  SlaUkring  as  fiie  same  in 

sound. 
Sleeky  or  Slake,  diink  of  all 

kinds. 
Sleok,  or  Sleeken,  y.  to  quench. 

'I  ha*  n't  OeckerCd  mysel  yet/ 

my  thirst  is  not  yet  abated. 
Sleek-trough,   the    blacksmith's 

water-yessel  in  which  he  cools 

his  hot  iron. 

Bled,  a  sledge. 

Sled,  y.  to    drag    along.    'He 

dedB  \nB  feet,'  drags   them  in 

walking. 

Sled,  the  slope  down  the  hilL 
Sledded,  pp.  drawn  on  a  sledge. 
Sledgy,or  Slodg]r,adj.a8  one  who 

treads  heayily  with  a  lumbering 

shaffle.     '  A  dodger: 
Sledway,  a  sloping  path  to  the 

beach.    An  inclined  plane. 
Sleea,  the   fruit    sloe.    Sleea- 

ihoom^  the  black  thorn.    SUea- 

worm, 

Sleean,  or  Slane,  the  smut  of 

com. 
Sleighted.    See  Slyted. 

Slew,  y.  to  swerye  aside.     '  He 
neyer  dewt  his  throat  oyer  his 


ahotdder  when  he  kens  a  full 
can,'  neyer  turns  away  his  head 
when  he  sees  a  full  pot,  said  of 
a  toper.  '  Bad  to  9leWy  difficult 
to  diyert  from  a  purpose.  Slewed, 
twisted.    Staggery.    Drunk. 

Slidder,  or  Slither,  y.  to  slide. 
*  Slithered  away,'  slipped;  de- 
parted. 

Slidder.  '  I  gat  a  sair  slidder,' 
a  slide  or  'false  step.'  Also  a 
track  down  the  hill  side  for  the 
water. 

Sliddering,  or  Slidderiah,  adj. 
slippery.  *  Brass  is  a  $liddering 
thm^,'  money  is  a  sliding  com- 
modity. '  A  bit  Blidderish,*  as 
one  upon  whom  you  cannot  de- 
pend. 

Slim,  SlimnuBh,  adj.  slender. 
*SZtm  built.'  *  A  «KmmMA  body.' 
8limly,  slightly. 

Slimed,  pp.  '  It  was  slimed  oyer,' 
as  slop  work ;  made  to  look  of 
better  material  than  it  really 
was.    Yamished. 

Sliming,  pres.  part  proceeding  at 
a  snail's  pace. 

summering,  adj.  heedless;  un- 
obseryant. 

Slindging  (first  g  soft),  a^j.  long 
and  lounging  in  person. 

Sli]^.  '  A  bairn's  slip,^  a  child's 
pmafore.  A  linen  sheath  or  case. 

Slipe,  y.  to  strip  off  the  feather 
edgefromaqmlL  Tounskinor 
unsheath.  To  deceiye.  'SHped 
out  o'beeath  brass  an  plenishing,' 
of  both  money  and  goods.  *  A 
clean  slipe,'  an  entire  disappear- 
ance of  things. 

Slipes,  s.  pi.  passes  with  the  fists 
between  combatants. 

Slipes,  s.  pL  the  passage  windings 
in  the  upper  storeys  of  old 
churches. 

Slither.     See  under  Slidder, 

Sliye,  y.  to  slip  about.  JSlived, 
shaped  in  zigzag. 
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Sloak,  or  Sloke,  slime.     '  Green 

doak^  ihe  yegetable  soum  on  the 

surfiEtce  of  a  pond. 
Bloats,  8.  pL  flabby  pieces  of  meat. 

See  CafUHoaU, 
Slobber,  v.  to  kiss ;  to  moisten 

with  wet  from  the  Hps. 
Slobberments,  soups  Jellies,  gnieL 
Slook.     See  under  Sleek, 

Slodg'd,  pp.  *  That  step  is  slod^d^ 

slipped  from  its  right  position. 
Slodger.    See  SMgy. 
Slog,  or  Slug,  a  thick  driving  fog. 

*  A  moor-«7o^.'    Sloggy,  misty. 
Slommakin,  adj.  slovenly. 
Slope.     See  under  Slowp, 

Slot,  a  small  bolt  sliding  in  a 
groove.    iS2otte(2,  bolted ;  secured. 

Slother,  a  sluggard. 

Slother,  v.  to  slumber.  Slother- 
ing,  acting  slothfdlly.   Sleeping. 

Slothery,  adj.  inclined  to  be  in- 
dolent ;  slow  to  determine. 

Sloughs.     See  under  Slitffa. 

Slowding,  delaying.  We  find 
'  Fore-slowed '  in  Lady  Bacon's 
translation  of  Bishop  Jewel's 
'  Apoloffy,'  as  a  matter  impeded 
by  an  obstacle  preceding  it. 

Slowdy,  adj.  long,  meagre,  and 
ungainly.  Fish  that  are  flabby 
and  out  of  season,  are  said  to  be 
slowdy, 

Slowdying,  pres.  part,  acting  the 
sluggard.    Slinking. 

Slowp,  V.  to  imbibe  liquids  with 
an  audible  indraught  of  the 
mouth.      *  (Jet   it   $lotvpH   up.' 

*  All  maks  o'  tlowpa*  all  kinds  of 
slopa 

Slowp,  deception,  fictitiousness. 

S^owp*d,     Slowper,  a  trickster. 

'  5/ou?pv  work/ cheatery;  a  slight 

of  hand  performance. 
Slnfls,  or  Sloughs,  s.  pL  the  skins 

of  f  1  uit,  as  gooseberries.    Husks. 


Slug.    See  Slog, 

Slug,  one  slow  in  motion ;  or  in 
point  of  intelligence. 

Slug,  V.  to  hinder ;  to  retard  pro- 
gress. 

Slugging,  sleeping.  A  state  of 
inactivity. 

Slnmmer,  slumber.  *  Slummer- 
headed,'  sleepy-headed.  Slum" 
mery,  inclined  to  doze. 

Slush,  puddle. 

Slnsh  on,  v.  to  plod  on  in  life 

<  through  thick  and  thin.' 
Slnsh-kit,  the  slop-pail. 

Slnsh-pans,  s.  pL  the  pools  of 
snow  water  during  a  thaw,  in 
the  cavities  of  the  moors  and 
roads. 

Slnther.    See  Slother. 

Slnther,  slime ;  jelly. 

Slnthery,  adj.  slippery ;  slimy. 

Sly  cakes,  s.  pL  tea  cakes,  plain 
onthe  outside,  but  full  of  currants 
and  richness  within.  Called  also 
CheaUy  and  TumoverB^ 

Slyted,  or  Sleighted,  pp.  cheated. 

Smally,  adj.  spare ;  skinny.     '  A 

poor  smally  creature.' 
Smatoh,  smack,  flavour.  See  Fire- 

fang*d.    Resemblance  in  other 

respects.    '  A  smatch  of  London 

in  uieir  talk.' 

Smear,  the  melt  or  smelt  of  fishes. 
Some  use  the  same  term  for  the 
Kell,  Gaul,  or  membrane  which, 
at  tunes,  covers  the  face  of  the 
new-bom  child.  See  Smurdikdd, 

Smeeak,  or  Smewk,  smoke. 
JSmewkingt  Smewky.  Smoking, 
smoky. 

SmeeaUie,  v.  to  smooth.  'A 
smeeathiiWy*  the  south  country 
'ironing 'of linen.  * Ksmeeather* 
the  woman  who 'irons.'  ^Smeeath- 
ffi^-boz,'  the  box-iron  with  an 
opening  slide  for  admitting  the 
heater. 
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Smeg^gprum,  a  kiss. 
Smelt.     See  Smear, 
Smewk.     See  Smeeak, 

Smiddiciun,  the  metallic  dust  or 
filings  of  the  Smiddy,  or  hlack- 
smith's  shop. 

Smit,  or  Smittle,  infection. 
Similarity  in  disposition.  *  She 's 
tiie  8mtt  of  her  mother.'  *  IVe 
teean  t'  smittle  on  *t,'  copied  the 
other  one's  example.  Smittledy 
infected.  Compare  hitmittedj  de- 
filed; AncrenEiwle,  p.  214. 

Smitting,  or  Smittliah,  adj.  con- 
tagious. '  There  *s  a  smitting  like- 
ness amang  t'  lot,'  a  prevailing 
resemblance  in  alL 

Smitohes,  or  Smits,  s.  pL  small 
stains.  '  A  »miteh  o*  black.'  See 
Fleesmitchea,  Seeattmitchea.  >. 

Smithereens,  s.  pL  the  particles 
in  red  hot  showers  that  Ay  from 
the  anvil  when  the  forged  iron  is 
struck  by  the  smith's  hammer. 
'Shiver'a  into  smithereenSf*  de- 
stroyed as  by  an  explosion. 

Smithycome.     See  Smiddicum, 

Smits.     See  Smitches. 

Smitted,  or  Smitoh'd,  pp.  dotted 
all  over ;  specked  on  Ihe  surface. 

Smock-tuming,  the  old-fashioned 
practice  of  wives  and  sweethearts 
putting  on  their  shifts  inside  out, 
for  success  a.nd  a  fair  wind  to 
their  connections  at  sea. 

Smoor,  or  Smorr.     See  Smur. 

Smoot,  V.  A  young  man  is  said 
to  amoot  after  a  girl  when  he 
dares  not  appear  openly  in  the 
courtship. 

Smoot-hooal,  Hare-smoot,  a  hole 
in  the  fence  made  by  a  hare  for 
its  own  passage.  Sheep-amooty  a 
hole  in  the  wall  of  the  fold 
through  which  the  sheep  are 
let  forth  into  another  quarter. 
Smoot'Btan,  the  stone  or  slab  for 
stopping  the  smoot-hole.    Also  a 


hiding-place.     An  obscure  ap- 
proach to  a  dwelling. 

Smoot  in,  v.  to  gain  or  smuggle 
one's  wa^r  in,  as  an  animal  per- 
severes in  working  its  road 
through  an  impediment,  with  its 
snout  and  paws. 

Smoothen,  v.  to  flatten;  to  smooth 
over  in  all  senses. 

Smoothlick.  '  They  wrowt  him 
wi'  smooMicky*  plied  him  with  a 
soft  tongue. 

Smootin^,  hiding  the  face  bash- 
fully, like  a  child  in  its  mother's 
bosom.  *  It  tmoGta  at  a  stranger.' 

Smootstan.    See  Smoot-hooaL 

Smooty-faeed,  adj.  modest; 
shame-faced. 

Smopple,  adj.  brittle. 

Smonoh,  a  kiss. 

Smndge,  v.  to  smoulder  or  slightly 
smoke.  iS'miM^'n^,  as  a  fire  ^ore 
it  flames  out.    Fumigating. 

Smndginess,  the  pervasion  of 
smoke  or  vapour.    Smudgy, 

Smor,  or  Smoor,  v.  to  stifle. 
Smurr*dt  or  Smoor^d,  confined 
and  overheated. 

Smordikeld,  adj.  caul-smothered. 
'A  Bmurdikeld  fooal.'  When  a 
foal  comes  to  the  birth  without 
assistance,  having  a  hell  or  caul 
over  its  nostrils,  and  there  being 
no  one  near  to  remove  it,  the 
animal  dies  for  want  of  air  to  the 
lungs. 

Snag,  Y.  to  lop  off  the  branches 
of  trees.    Snagg*d,  lopped. 

Snagging,  or  Snigging.  'They're 
snagging  wood,'  dragging  the 
felled  trees  out  of  the  wood  with 
horses  and  '  snig-chaius.' 

Snaggs.     See  Yaksnaga, 

Snakes,  or  Snakestonef ,  the  fossil 
Ammonites  found  with  other 
petrifactions  in  the  Whitby  lias 
or  alum  rock.  These  snakestones, 
according  to  tradition,  wereliv- 
12 
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in^  serpents  abounding  in  the 
neighbourliood  before  the  coming 
of  St  Hilda  their  destroyer,  who, 
■with  the  aid  of  Oswy,  the  Saxon 
King  of  Northumbrian  founded 
our  monastery  in  the  7th  century, 
the  place  in  those  days  being 
caUed  Streonshealh.  Previously 
to  that  time,  according  to  Beda, 
Streonshealh  was  *  a  desert  spot/ 
See  Marmion,  ii.  13;  and  com- 
pare the  lines  by  SuiHkees — 

'  Then  sole  amid  the  serpent  tribe 

The  holy  Abbess  stood, 
"With  fervent  faith  and  uplift  hands 

Graspinja^  the  holy  rood. 
The  suppliant's  prayer  and  power- 
ful charm 

Th'  unnumbered  reptiles  own ; 
Each  falling  from  the  cliff,  becomes 

A  headless  coLL  of  stone.' 
See  Thunner-holU, 
Snape,  v.  to  check  audacity  with 

a  retort.     '  I  soon  8naped  her.' 
Snapf ,  8.  pL  thin  round  and  brittle 

gingerbread  cakes. 
Snaxdery.  See  the  second  Snars^ 

ling. 
Snarl,  a  snail 
Snarly.     See  the  second  STiarz- 

ling. 
Snarly,   adj.  knotty  or  twisted, 

as  entangled  thread. 
Snarzling,  pres.  part,  prying  from 

one  place  to  another.    '  Snarzling 

about.' 
Snarzling,  Snarly,  Snardery,  or 

Snarly,  adj.     *A  cold  snarzling 

wind,'  an  unkindly  air.     *  Snar- 
dery weather,'  bleak ;  ungenial. 
Snawle,  y.  to  speak  through  the 

nose. 
Snaw,   snow.      Snaw-hrothy   the 

under-foot  snow  as  it  mixes  with 

the  water.    Snaw-flags,  flakes  of 

snow. 
Sneok,  y.  to  fasten  the  door.   See 

Steck. 

Sneck,  an  iron  <lifb-latch'  with 


a  bow-handle.  '  A  thumb-^necX;. 

*  There's  a  aneck  across  your 
snout,'  an  obstruction  in  the  way. 

Sneek-band,  the  outside  string 
through  a  hole  in  the  door,  for 
lifting    the    wooden    latch    or 

*  SneSe-har '  within. 
Sneok-bar.    See  Sneck-band. 
Sneck-drawer,  or  Sneck-lifter, 

one  who,  without  ceremony, 
draws  the  latch  and  lets  himself 
in.  An  intruder.  *Niwer  lift 
mah  sneck  ageean,'  let  me  have 
no  more  of  your  company. 

Sneok-hooal,  the  hole  in  the  door 
through  which  the  finger  from 
the  outside  pushes  the  wooden 
latch,  when  the  latter  is  not 
raised  by  pulling  a  string. 

Sneok-lifter.     See  Sneck-drawer. 

Sneok'd,  pp.  latched  or  fastened. 

Snewer,  adj.  slender. 

Snickle,  v.  to  snare  game  animals 
with  a  running  knot.  SnicMecL 

Snickles,  s.  pi.  traps ;  difficulties. 
*They  gat  him  into  their  own 
«nicA;fc«,"their  own  wiles. 

Sniff,  Snifle,  or  Snifter^  y.  to 

snufE  up.    To  snort. 
Snifterer,  one  given  to  the  habit 

implied  in  Snifle,  A  snuff-taker. 
Snig  -  okains,    Snigging.     See 

Snagging, 

Sniggle,  y.  to  sneer.  Sniggling^ 
laughing  suppressedly. 

Sniggler,  a  derider. 

Sniskin,  or  Siskin.  '  The  meat 
ia  roasted  to  a  sniskin,'  dry  and 
shrivelled  up; — but  what  is  a 
sniskin  ?  [I  would  suggest  that 
it  means  roasted  to  the  spit ;  or, 
to  a  chip.  Cf.  Icel.  sneiSy  A.S. 
Sfnduiy  a  spit,  also  a  skewer,  a 
twig;  of  which  sniskin  would 
be  the  diminutive.— W.  W.  S.] 

Snitch,  a  noose  or  loop. 

Snitch-reeats,  the  roots  of  the 
nose ;  the  nostrils. 
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Snitchy,  adj.  disdainful  in  the 

way  of   taming   up  the  nose. 

Snappish;  captious. 
Snite,  V.  to  blow  the  nose.  '  Snite 

thy  snolls. 
Snitten,  or  Snittereens,  s.  pL 

mnoons  blotches. 
SnooksnarlB,  or  Snookf ,  s.   pL 

threads  run  into    knots.     'All 

ootter'd  into  inockmarh,*  in  an 

entangled  heap. 
Snod  and  Snog  (in  one  term), 

smooth  and  compact. 
Snolls,  or  SnorrelB,  s.  pL  the 

nostrils. 
Snoodedi  pp.   twisted    and  dis- 
posed, as  a  female  adjusts  her 

long  hair. 
Snoods,  8.  pi.  bows  or  ties  of 

ribbon.    Snares,  in  all  senses. 
Snoork,  or  Snork,  y.   to  smell 

with  a  strong  appliance  of  the 

nose.    To  snore  or  grunt. 
Snorrels.    See  Snolls. 
Snortle,  y.  to  puff  through  the 

nostrils  as  a  person  with  a  cold. 
Snottor,  V.  to  cry  or  snivel.     To 

trickle  down  as  water  firom  a 

pipe  or  outlet. 
Snnbbings,    or    Snnbs,    s.    pi. 

rebukes.    <A   whack   o'  $nub- 

lingBy  a  full  share  of  correction. 

SnndffO,  v.  to  stretch  forth  the 
neck  and  stick  up  the  shoulders. 
'  A  little  mudgy  body/  squat  and 
broad-backed. 

Soamy,  adj.  said  if  the  weather  is 
warm,  moist,  and  misty. 

Sob.     See  the  first  SotL 

Sook,  a  ploughshare. 

Sodden'dfOrSodder^d,  pp.  seethed 
in  water.  Wrinkled  by  soaking, 
as  the  hands  of  a  washerwoman. 

Sodge,  Y.  to  walk  heavily  like  a 
corpulent  person,  who  goes  $oda- 
ing  along.    Sodgy,  fat ;  lumpish. 

Sodge.     'I    com   doon  with   a 


whent    Bodge*   with    a    severe 
thump. 
Soe  thee  I  Lo  thee  I  Looks  thee ! 
see,  look,  behold;    a  threefold 
exclamation  calling  for  attention. 

Soft,  Softish,  adj.  weather  terms. 

<  A  softish  night,'  damp.     '  It  *s 

soft  tramping.*     '  It 's  boun  te 

fedl  softt*  going  to  rain. 
Soft-bitten,  adj.    '  He 's  over  soft- 

bitten  to  tackle  with  a  big  rat,'  as 

some  dogs  are  more   sensitive 

than  others  in  receiving  the  bites 

of  the  prey  they  attack. 
Sollar,  the  solarium  or  apartment 

nearest  the  sun, — ^the  top  storey. 

*  Shop  and  sollar:     Old  Whitby 

docimient. 
Some-deal,  adv.  in  some  measure. 

By  some  means. 
Some-geeatt  adj.  in  some  way. 

Somehow. 
Sonsy,  or  Sonsy,  adj.  sensible. 
Soo  thee !  Soothe  thee,  w  Sooa 

Sooa  I  *  Soothe  thee,  my  bairn,' 
or  *  Sooa,  Sooa,  honey  I '  be  quiet; 
cease  your  crying,  my  dear. 

Soo,  or  Sone.  'It  soues  up  my 
arm,'  it  thrills. 

Sooal,  the  pleura  of  a  goose  when 
cooked. 

Sook,  to  suck.     '  Soaking: 

Sooker,  the  sucker.  In  old  dwell- 
ings, a  brick  hood  or  canopy  on 
stone  brackets,  projecting  over 
the  fire  for  focalizmg  me  air 
current,  and  thus  drawing  the 
smoke  more  directly  up  the 
chimney. 

Soor-doekens,  the  field  sorrel. 

Soor-lngs !  sulky  or  sour  fellow. 

Soort,  or  Soorter.     See  Swirt, 

Soort,  sort  or  description.  'It 
soort  o'  breaks  out  again,'  the 
disorder  re-appears  in  a  certain 
manner. 

Soort,  several,  or  many  upon  the 
whole.    'There  was  a  soort  o' 
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folks  at  it.'  '  He  deed  worth  a 
$oort  o'  hundreds/  died  com- 
paratiTely  rich.  *  It  11  a  aoort  o* 
ease  't,'  will  in  some  measure 
relieye  it, — the  pain. 

8oort|  V.  to  reduce  to  obedience. 
*  Ay,  ay,  bairns,  I  *11  soort  ye ! ' 

Soortable,  adj.  accordant  or  com- 
panionable. 

Soorted,  pp.  assorted.  Attended 
to.  *  Hae  ye  citten  f  kie  soorted 
yet  P '  the  catUe  bedded  and  fed 
for  the  night.  *Get  all  your 
things  Boorted  u;p^*  collected  to- 
gether. 

Soorter.     See  Surirt. 

Soorten,  s.  pi.  individuals  of  cer- 
tain kinds.  *We  and  ioortersy 
we  old  people  of  such  and  such  a 
oast. 

Soortilig,  a  reprimand. 

Sor,  sir.  Someeam,  the  family 
name. 

8088,  puddle.    '  As  thick  as  soss^ 

foggy- 

8088,  V.  to  plash  ;  to  plunge  into 
water.   To  lap  liquids  like  a  dog. 

8088,  a  thump,  as  when  people 
run  against  each  other  in  the 
dark. 

Sosser,  or  Sosspot,  a  drunkard. 

S0887,  adj.  given  to  intoxication. 

In  a  condition  of  moisture, — 

*soaky.'    Fat. 
Sotty.     'An  aud  sotty,*  an  old 

fool.    A  mountebank. 
Son,  or  Sough,  v.     *  The  wind  is 

beginning  to  Mm,'  to  calm  down ; 

or  as  some  say,  *  to  sob,'  or  relent. 

Also,  *  T*  rain  maks  t'  wind  sou,' 

lowers  the  force  of  the  wind. 

Bonce.  'As  sour  as  sousp/ — a 
comparison  for  sourness.  Halli- 
well  has — *  Soucey  the  head,  feet, 
and  ears  of  swine  boiled  and 
pickled  for  eating.  .  .  It  was 
often  sold  at  tripe-shops,  and 
Forby  says  the  term  is  applied 


to  the   paunch  of  an  animal, 
usually  sold  for  dog's  meat.' 

Songlu,  s.   pi.  wet  or  swampy 

places.     Soughy,  wet.    Old  local 

print. 
Soning,  a  noise  in  the  ears  like 

the  sin^g  of  a  tea-kettle;   a 

murmuring. 
Sonl-belL    See  KnolVdfor. 
Sonl-proYVen,  spiritual  food. 

Sonl-wark,  the  work  of  religion 

on  the  soul. 
Sound  away,  v.  to  swoon.    '  She 

soundedJ 

Sonnd8.     See  Cod-sounds, 

Bowl,  V.  to  agitate  and  steep  in 
water  as  a  first  cleansing  for  the 
coarse  linen  in  the  *  Bowling-tah,* 
Bowling f  a  rinsing ;  a  ducking. 

Sowp'd,  pp.  soaked;  saturated. 
*  Sowpy  land,'  soft,  as  a  wet 
sponge.  Sotvpingy  charged  with 
moisture. 

Sowter,  a  sewer  of  seams.  '  He 
grins  like  an  and  aowter,*  as  the 
shoemaker's  ^maces  keep  pace 
with  the  motion  of  his  arms  in 
the  act  of  stitching. 

Sozzled  np,  pp.  mingled  as  mince 
meats  in  a  mesa. 

Spadge,  a  sparrow.     '  Spculges.* 

Spak,  or  Spact,  discernment 
C£  loeL  epakr,  wise;  apeki  or 
spekty  discernment. 

Spak,  spoke.     'I  epaJc  him,'  I 

addressed  him. 
Spander,    extent.      'T*    heeal 

dfander  on't,'  the  whole  span, 

size,  or  bulk. 

Spang  alang,  v.  to  walk  quick. 
Spangingy  going  a-head. 

Spang'd,  or  Spanghned,  pp.  flung; 
as  a  stone  is  thrown. 

Spang'd,  pp.  variegated  or  pat- 
terned. 

Spanking,  adj.  of  large  size  or 
space. 
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Sparey,  a^j.  delicate  and  thin. 
'  A  poor  aparey  creature.' 

Spatter-daslies.     See  Leggings, 

Spattle,  spittle  or  saliva.  See 
the  first  Sjpittle. 

Spawder,  v.  to  sprawl.  Young 
birds  are  said  to  be  *  spawder^d,* 
when  their  legs  in  the  nest  get 
turned  crookedly  oyer  their 
back& 

Speck,  the  piece  put  on  to  the 
heel  or  toe  of  a  shoe.  Specked, 
patched  in  the  way  implied. 

Speckled,  pp.  spotted;  spangled. 

Speckless,  adj.  spotlesa 

Spectioneer,  a  superintendent  of 
stores,  implements,  &c.,  on  ship- 
board. 

Sped,  pp.  *  How  have  they  sped?* 
succeeded. 

Speeace,  space.  *Speeac*d  out/ 
as  land  in  divisions. 

Speead,  a  spade. 

Speead-graff.     See  Shool-graff, 

Speead-yass,  the  spade-ace  on 
playing  cards. 

Speean,  a  spoon.  '  I  can  speean 
*i  into  them/  get  them  to  take  it 
from  a  spoon.  '  Come  an  speean 
in/  join  us  at  our  meal.  *  Speean- 
shank/  the  spoon  handle. 

Speean,  v.  to  wean ;  to  substitute 
spoonmeat  for  the  mother's  milk. 
8peean*dy  diverted  from  a  pur- 
pose. 

Speeat,  or  Speat.  '  A  apeeat  o* 
rain/  a  heavy  pour  or  spout. 

Speeave,  v.  to  spay  or  castrate ; 
as,  *  a  «p«ea v'dwhye/  a  young  cow 
with  the  calf-bed  extracted,  and 
then  trained  for  labor,  as  oxen 
are  yoked. 

Speel-beean,  the  small  bone  of 
the  leg. 

Spelder,   v.  to    spell  words. 

*  Spelder-heukj'  a  spelling-book. 

*  He  's  ept  at  his  epddering,*  apt 
at  learning  to  spelf. 


Spelks,  or  Splints,  s.  pL  small 
laths,  for  binding  up  broken 
limbs. 

Spell,  V.  a  wooden  splinter ;  a 
small  bar.  SvelU^  the  cross- 
pieces  of  a  fiela-gate  ;  the  steps 
of  a  ladder.    Meat-skewers. 

Spell,  a  curative  charm ;  one 
worn  by  a  person  for  securing 
some  particular  benefit.  See 
Rowantree, 

Spell,  a  space  of  time.  '  I  had  a 
lang  spell  at  waiting.'  'We've 
had  a  rough  spell  on  t,'  a  stormy 
time  of  it.  *  It 's  been  bad  a  canny 
spell y*  for  a  long  while. 

Spell,  a  trial  at  work.  '  Let  me 
have  a  spell^^  relieve  you  in  the 
labor.  *  Spell  for  spell  is  fair 
play,'  turn  for  turn. 

Spell,  V.  to  try  to  obtain  by  ad- 
dress. *  He  spelVd  hard,'  or  *  he 
was  a  good  hand  at  spelling  for 't,' 
clever  at  entreaty. 

Spell  and  Enor.     See  Knar, 

Spelling,  pres.  part  poring; 
loitering.  *  Wheea  is  thoo  spells 
ing  at,'  of  whom  are  you  mak- 
ing the  enquiry  P  Used  in  the 
way  the  ^tch  apply  /Speering^ 
asking. 

Speng'd,  pp.  speckled,  as  cattle. 

Spik  and  Span  new,  altogether 
new  ;  lit.  new  in  every  chip  and 
splinter.  Of.  Icel.  spik,  a  spike, 
chip;  spdn-nyr,  new  in  every 
shaving ;  from  spdnn,  a  chip  or 
shaving.  See  "Wedgwood's  Ety- 
mological Dictionary. 

Spice,  sweets  of  all  sorts.  'As 
fine  as  aptce,'  handsomely  attired ; 
pleasant  to  the  eye. 

Spile,  the  plug  for  stopping  the 
gimlet  hole  made  in  the  barrel 
before  the  liquid  will  run  out  at 
the  tap. 

Spinner,  a  spider.  Three  spinners 
are  to  be  hung  round  the  neck 
for  the  cure  of  the  ague ! 

Spinner-band,  a  boy's  top-string. 
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Spinner  -  mesh,  Spixmer  -  web, 
Cock-web,  or  Arran-web,  the 
spider's  web.  Arran  is  clearly 
the  Fr.  araigney  Lat.  aranea. 
See  Money-spinner. 

Spinner- shanked,  spider-legg'd, 
long  and  slender. 

Spinnle,  or  Spindle,  y.  'Oor 
wheat  nobbut  apinnles,'  grows 
tall  without  beinR  fiill-headed. 
Sptnndy,  or  Spindly,  slight  as  a 
plant  rising  on  a  taper  stem. 

Spit.  *  Newer  invite  a  friend  to 
a  roast  and  then  beat  him  with 
the  spit,*  do  not  confer  a  fayor 
and  then  make  the  obligation 
felt. 

Spit,  a  shovel  with  a  thick  nar- 
row blade  for  digeing,  or  rather 
slicing,  the  swuS.  ^'*-deep; 
the  same  as  Shool-grajf,  See  the 
latter. 

Spital,  V.  to  bring  to  poverty. 
*  He  'U  ipital  *em  all,*  ruin  them ; 
send  them  to  the  spital  or  alms- 
house. 'Clean  spitalVd/  quite 
ruined. 

Spitten,  pp.  having  spit 

Spittle,  V.  to  spit  out  It  was 
once  the  custom  '  to  spittle  *  at 
the  name  of  the  Devil  in  church ; 
and  to  smite  the  breast  at  the 
mention  of  Judas  the  traitor,  as 
we  still  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus. 

Spittle,  an  iron  scraper  with  a 
long  handle  for  *  scaling'  the 
mud  off  the  shop-floor. 

Splats,  8.  pi.  patches  or  portions. 
Bald  places  on  the  head.  Small 
rain-pools  in  the  roads. 

Splet,  or  Spletten,  pp.  parted  or 
split  *  Sptetten-hotPdy*  cloven- 
footed. 

Splets,  8.  pL  discordances.  *  Bits 
o'  splets,*  little  differences. 

Splioing-ring,  the  wedding  ring. 
Splicer,  the  official  who  marries 
the  parties. 

Splints.     See  SpeUcs. 


Sploader'di  pp.  spread  out; 
gaudily  dressed. 

Sploaderment,  or  Splore,  a  splut- 
ter. A  showy  dii^lay.  Extra- 
vagant declamation. 

Splore.     See  Sploaderment, 

Sponge,  leaven  or  yeasted  paste 
for  lightening  dough. 

Sponsible,  adj.  respectable; 
worthy  of  credit. 

Spord,  the  split  of  a  pen. 

Spot,  V.  to  mark,  or  select  'I 
could  M>ot  *em  aU,'  x>oint  out  the 
individuals  in  the  crowd. 

Sprackle,T.  to  sprout  To  sparkle, 
as  a  thing  newly  furbieiied  or 
finished. 

Spraoklin,  a  sprig  or  early  shoot 
A  youth  in  his  teens. 

Sprag,  a  club  of  wood  put  between 
the  wheel-spokes  and  the  body  of 
the  waggon,  to  check  the  rota- 
tion. 

Sprag,  V.  *  I  spragg^d  my  finger,' 
split  or  shivered  it 

Spraggy,  adj.  splintery;  bony. 
*  Spraggy  fish.' 

'  A  spraggy  cod  will  grow  no  fatter, 

Till  it  gets  a  drink  o'  new  May 
watter.'    Local  saying. 

Sprang,  pt  t  did  spring. 

Spreed,  v.  to  spread.  'Des- 
perately spreeded,  very  much 
adorned. 

Spreed.  *What  a  spreed  an  a 
splore  I'  what  a  show  and  a 
splutter.  'A  spreeder,'  a  mag- 
nificent individual. 

Sprent,  the  staple  catch  of  the 
trunk-lid  which  goes  into  the 
kevhole  to  be  fastened  by  the 
bolt  of  the  lock. 

Sprent,  or  Sprint,  v.  to 
besprinkle.  Sprented,  spotted ; 
stamed,    Squiited  upon. 

Sprenting,  pres.  part,  sprinkling. 
'Qreen  leaves  are  sprenting  idl 
over.* 
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Bpiig,  a  long  headless  nail. 

Spruit     See  the  second  JSprent, 

Bpritefol,  adj.  spirited  or  vigor- 
oua    Old  local  print 

SprooatSy  s.  pi.  small  sticks  or 
twigs.  ^;7rooa«y,  stiff  and  stragg- 
ly, as  when  the  hair  of  the  horse 
becomes  coarse,  and  lies  the  con- 
trary way, 

Spnint,  a  hill.  '  Up  t'  sprunt* 
'Lang  slaunting  eprunts,*  tall 
sloping  hills  or  '  land-spurs.' 

Spild,  a  pointed  shovel  foi  dig- 
ging up  plants. 

Spudded.     See  Spuds. 

Spuds,  8.  pL  potatoes.  So  called, 
doubtless,  from  their  having  to 
be  spudded  or  dug  up  in  the 
gathering. 

Spue-fEtced,  adj.  white  oi  sickly 

visaged. 
Spueish,  adj.  inclined  to  be  sick ; 

wan. 

SpurringSy  s.  pL  the  marriage 
banns. 

Spnr-weeanffy  a  piece  of  the 
leathern  thong  of  a  spur;  a 
thing  of  no  v^ue;  lit.  a  spur- 
thon|;'.  Some  say  (but  wrongly) 
that  it  means  the  broken  off  point 
of  a  spur.  The  word  wang  is  a 
mere  corruption  of  thwanoy  the 
old  spelling  of  tJumg.  '  I  care 
not  a  ipur-weeang  for 't,'  not  one 
particle.    See  under  Wheeang, 

Squab,  a  plain  cushioned  couch 
without  back  or  ends,  generally 
set  on  one  side  of  the  nre-place 
in  the  common  room,  ike  sofa 
being  a  more  refined  article  for 
the  parlour. 

Sqnary,  adj.  square  in  the  sense 
of  ample.    '  A  nice  squary  room.' 

Squench,  v.  to  allay  or  subdue. 
8quench*d,  abated,  as  thirst. 

Sqnibble,  v.  to  spin  round,  as 
the  kitten  gambols  on  the  floor. 

Squinches,   s.   pL   the  quinsies.  I 


In  old  medical  books — 'Squin- 
ancea' 

Sqnxrr'd.     See  Skewed, 

S quitter 'd,  pp.  squirted  out. 
Squittering,  dispersing ;  wasting. 

Staek-gartL     See  StaggaHh. 

StaokletSy  s.  pi  small  stacks. 
Piles  of  moor-turves  set  up  to  dry 
in  the  sun  and  wind,  before  they 
are  taken  home.  ^ 

Stack-prods,  the  wooden  pegs  for 
the  ropes  which  keep  down  the 
covering  of  the  stadt. 

Staddles,  Staddlings,  or  Stattle- 
steeads,  s. jpl.  stains.  Surface 
blemishes.  Ine  soil-marks  about 
the  wrists  when  the  hands  have 
been  imperfectly  washed,  some- 
times caued  *  high- water  marks.' 
The  wrinkles  on  the  skin  left  by 
an  eruption. 

Staddles,  Staddlings,  or  Steead- 
lings,  s.  pi.  the  materials,  as 
dry  fiirze,  laid  for  the  basis  of  a 
com  or  a  haystack.  See  SfeodZtn. 

Staggarth,  the  stack-yard. 

Stags.     See  Stegs, 

Staith,  Staithes.    See  Steeath. 

Stale,  pt.  t  did  steal. 

Stale,  V.  to  urinate.     '  Staling* 

Stall-weean,  the  female  stall- 
keeper. 

Stall'd,  pp.  satiated.     Over-fed. 

•  A  stalled  ox ; '  Prov.  xv.  17. 
Stand  and  Stay.    <  I  want  te  hev 

a  stand  and  stay^*  a  quantity  of 

the  material  to  go  on  with,  and 

a  portion  for  a  reserve. 
Stand.     '  It  stands  'em  to  know 

't,'  it  is  proper  they  should  be 

informed  of  it. 

Standards,  s.  pL  'The  old 
standards  of  the  town,'  the  heads 
of  families ;  the  respectables  of 
long  standiug. 

Stand-by,  a  remedy  in  case  of 
need. 
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Standing,  property;    or    rather 
household  or  farming  property. 
A  cattle-stall.  One  oompartment 
of  the  stable. 
Standing,  or  Standing-steead,  a 
site  for  a  building.  An  appointed 
spot  for  the  stalls  or  standings  of 
the    market   people.     See    the 
second  Steead, 
StandiBh,  an  inkstand. 
Stang,  a  pole.    See  Biggerstangs, 
Also  the  wooden  roars  attaching 
to  the  end  of  the  dray,  by  which 
to  roll  the  casks  down  in  the  way 
of  an  inclined  plane. 
Stang,  V.   to  shoot  with  pain. 
'  It  Btangs  to  my  heart  like  a 
knife.'    *  A  slanging,'  a  piercing 
sensation. 
Stang -flsh,    the    stinging  fish. 

Trachonus  DrcuM, 
Stanshillfl,  s.  pi.  the  iron  bars 
across  a  window  for  securing  the 
entrance. 
Stape,  V.  to  weigh  down  at  one 
end   by  pressure,   as    a   board 
balanced  in  the  middle  is  staped 
or  tilted. 
Stapple,  a  staple.    Stappd,  old 

spelling. 
Starcraft,  astrology.  Astronomy. 
Stark,   Starkly,   adj.   and  adv. 
stiff;  unyielding.  *  It  gans  varry 
starkly,*— the  rusty  lock.  *  Stark 
in  aU  one's  limbs,*   rigid  with 
rheumatism.     *  A  $tark  un,'  bad 
'  to  move  from  a  purpose ;  stub- 
bom. 
Starken,  V.  to  stiffen.   To  tighten 

as  in  stretching  a  rope. 
Start.  *  At  t'  start  on 't,'  at  the 
commencement.  *  I  seean  teuk 
t'  start  out  on  him,'  soon  out- 
stripped him.  Starting,  begin- 
ning. 
Start-man,  a  new  beginner  m  a 

calling. 
Starvationi,  adj.  bleak ;  barren. 


Starving,  adj.  keenly  cold. 
*  Starving  weather.'  See  Black- 
starved, 

Stattlesteeads.  See  the  first 
Staddles, 

Stawp,  V.  to  stamp  in  walking. 

Stawper,  a  clown  or  clumsy 
fellow. 

Stawpings,  s.  pi.  footprints.  The 
sound  of  footsteps. 

Stawter.v.  to  stumble.  Mentally, 
to  waver.  Stawtering,  stagger- 
ing.   Stawterish,  unstable. 

Stawve,  V.  to  stride  and  stare 
about,  as  a  novice  in  a  new 
quarter.     Stawving, 

Steck,  V.  to  fasten  the  door; 
literally,  *to  stake'  or  put  the 
bar  across  the  inside  as  in  the 
old  way  of  securing  the  entrance. 

*  Steck    in,'    to   shut    up    shop. 

*  Steck  t'  heck,*  shut  the  door. 

*  Steck  him  te  t*  bonny  side  o'  t' 
deer,'  the  showy  or  painted  sur- 
face of  the  door  towards  the  street, 
— ^that  is,  turn  him  out.  *  Steck 
thy  e'en,'  diut  your  eyes.  Steck'd, 
closed  in  all  senses.  See  Un- 
steck, 

Stede.     See  the  second  Steead, 

Stee,  or  Stie,  a  small  ladder.  Cf. 
A.S.  stigan,  to  mount.  It  is  said 
of  Christ,  that  *  he  steigh  vp  to 
heuene ; '  Pierce  the  Plowmans 
Crede,  1.  810. 

Steeable,  the  stable. 

Steead,  or  Steeaden,  pp.  stood. 
*  Thoo's  steeaden  a  lang  bit  liting,' 
a  long  while  waiting. 

Steead,  (n-  Stede,  a  place  or  posi- 
tion. *  A  standing-sfeccMi ; '  hence 
the  *  Market-fl^edc '  in  Whitby,  or 
the  market-place,  prior  to  the 
year  1609,  where  *  stood  a  build- 
ing called  the  Market-«<ecfe  house, 
having  shops  and  lofts  conveni- 
ent for  the  market ; '  Charlton. 

Steeaden.     See  the  first  Steead. 
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Steeadings,  or  Steeads,  s.  pi. 
defined  spaces  of  ground  Build- 
ing sites.  <  They  nave  their  fiurms 
in  larger  steeadingsy*  upon  a  more 
extensive  scale. 

Steeadlin,  the  part  of  a  bay-stack 
lett  standing. 

Steeadlings.  See  the  second 
Staddles. 

Steeadsman,  a  substitute  for 
another  person.  See  Qang-he- 
tween. 

Steeadward,  the  keeper  of  the 
stead  or  place ;  a  steward.  Old 
local  document. 

Steeak,  a  stake  or  post. 

Steeak  and  Tedder  (pron.  yether), 
-wicker  fencework ;  the  stakes 
being  the  uprights,  and  the  yed- 
ders  the  pliable  oziers  for  inter* 
weaving  them.  *That  ship  *s 
nobbut  steeak  and  yedder,'  only 
basket  work; — a  leaky  affair. 
A«S.  Sdor,  a  fence. 

Steeak'd,  stuck  or  stabbed.  '  She 
steeak^d  hersel  upon  a  stob,'  upon 
a  hedge  post ;  said  of  a  cow. 

Steeal,  a  stool. 

Steean,  a  stone.  '  Steean-ca,xidf' 
as  cold  as  a  stone. 

Steeandy,  an  entire  horse. 

Steean-looaning,  a  flagged  cause- 
way. 'Egton  steean  -  looantng.' 
*  Sneaton  steean-looaning,*  the  old 
stone  pal^  of  this  neighbourhood 
for  gcK)ds  transit  on  uie  backs  of 
horses,  before  the  era  of  turn- 
pikes. See  Bider  ;  also  Seck-and- 
side  roads. 

Steean-nackers,  a  pi.  flat  bot- 
tomed vessels  for  conveying  our 
free-stone  blocks  to  other  places. 

Steean  -  nappers,  s.  pi.  stone- 
breakers.  Fossil  gatherers.  Geo- 
logists. Of.  Mid.  Eng.  knap,  to 
break;  Ps.  xlvi.  9  (Prayer- 
book). 

Steeanscar.  'It's  a  steeanscar 
alang  owther  side  o'  t*  beck,'  a 


rocky  margin  on  each  side  of  the 
stream. 

Steeaniteead,  the  place  where 
stones  are  kept  and  broken  up 
for  mending  tne  roads. 

Steeanstill,  adj.  as  still  as  a  stone; 
dead. 

Steeath,  a  quay  by  the  water  for 
landing  purposes, — as  the  *  Staith 
side '  at  Whitby  now  called  Quay 
street.  StaitheSj  masonry  to  pre- 
vent the  grotmd  as  a  foundation 
from  being  washed  away.  *  It 
was  well  ateeaiKd; '  i.e.  strength- 
ened by  masonry. 

Steerless,  adj.  difficult  to  guide ; 
tmsteady. 

Steer-tree,  the  plough-beam. 

Steg,  a  gander.  '  As  teuf  as  an 
aud  steg,  said  when  the  roast 
goose  proves  a  tough  one. 

Steg  -  month,  the  term  of  a 
woman's  confinement  in  child- 
birth. 

Stegging,  pres.  part,  striding 
apace.  To  go  *8tegging  and  gloor- 
ing  about,'  to  stalk  and  stare  like 
a  rustic  finding  his  way  in  a 
strange  town. 

Stegly,  adv.  in  a  raw  or  undis- 
ciplined manner.  *  It  was  varry 
stegly  dee&n,^  clumsily  performed. 

Stegs,  or  Stags,  young  horses. 
Oountry  youQis. 

Stegs,  the  thorn-bushes  dragged 
over  the  field  by  a  horse  and 
ropes  for  spreading  the  dung  or 
manure. 

Stenshills,  the  dooi^posts. 

Steve,  a  constablery  or  place 
division.  *  The  ateve  of  Uggle- 
bamby,'  in  this  neighbourhood ; 
14th  century. 

Stevely,  adv.  positively ;  authori- 
tatively. 

Steyvon,  v.  to  call  with  strength 
of  voice.  To  *  storm  and  stevvon,' 
to  scold  and  bluster.  *  Stevwn*d 
an  steead  tae  't,'  protested  and 
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stuck  to  it  'It  devwma  and 
stoors/  blows  hard,  and  the  dust, 
rain,  or  snow,  dnfts  with  the 
wind.  *He  stewon'd  it  out,* 
spoke  in  a  oonunanding  tone. 
XS.  stefuj  voice, noise;  stefnian, 
to  proclaim. 

Stewon,  force ;  loudness.  *  Your 
clock  strikes  with  a  desperate 
etewon,* 

Steyyoning,  pres.  part,  storming. 
Bawling. 

Stickle-kair'd,  or  Stickly,  adj. 
bristly,  as  a  horse  with  a  rough 
coat. 

Stickly,  adj.  '  She  leuks  raather 
stickly,* — the  cow, — sets  up  her 
back  with  an  apparent  irritation. 

Stie.     See  Sty. 

Stife,  adj.  pent  up.  *  As  sfife  as 
a  dungeon*'  *  A  close  stife  smeU.' 

•  Stifish.' 

Stife,  the  pervasion  of  vapour 
or  scent.  *A  stife  o*  fooaks,*  a 
smothering  crowd.  *  Sti/ed  out,* 
smoked  out.  Sti/yy  oppressive 
to  the  breathing. 

Stifeness,  the  closeness  of  a  small 
apartment. 

Stiff-hefted,  adj.  rivetted  as  the 
blade  into  the  handle.  '  A  stiff" 
hefted  un,'  a  fast  holder ;  a  stingy 
individual. 

Stifing,  adj.  choking,  as  &om  a 
sulphurous  exhalation. 

Stiller,  a  wooden  trencher  which 
floats  on  the  pail  of  the  water- 
carrier,  to  allay  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  in  the  conveyance.  A 
friend  some  time  ago  related, 
that  being  at  Newcastle  along 
with  the  northern  historian  Sir 
Guthbert  Sharp,  a  female  near 
them  set  down  ner  pail  of  water 
with  the  wooden  circle  swimming 
on  the  top.  *  And  what  do  you 
call  this,  m^  good  woman  ?  *  said 
the  inquisitive  antiquary,  as  he 
eyed  it.     *  O  sir,  it 's  the  stiller* 

*  Ay,  now,*  he  remarked,  *  that  is 


just  the  word,  and  the  informa- 
tion is  worth  a  shilling.'  She 
grinned  at  the  knight's  liberality. 

StillhUfl,   or   Stillhoiue,   a  dis- 
tillery. 
Stin^  in,  y.  to  tuck  in  with  a 

*  stmging-prod,*as  wool  is  stuffed 
into  an  aperture  in  the  making 
of  saddle-pads. 

Stinging-prod^  a  long  iron  point 
used  as  miplied  in  ttie  foregoing 
expression.  When  of  a  mu(£ 
larger  size,  it  is  used  as  a  needle, 
for  £Bisteninff  the  thatch  with 
cords  on  to  ttie  roof. 

Stint,  greediness.  ^They  hae 
neea  stint  about  *em,*  that  is,  they 
are  liberal  })eople.  ^  He  spends 
his  brass  witnout  stint^  his 
money  £i*eely.  *  Hae  ye  walked 
your  stint  f^  your  usual  distance. 
Stinty,  niggardly.  'Stintish  mea- 
sure,* short  quantity. 

Stint,  V.  to  spare.  *  Stint  your 
hand,*  withhold  it,  as  in  the  act 
of  pouring. 

Stirks,  8.  pi.  yearling  cattle. 

Stirrings,  bustle  of  all  kinds. 

Stith*d  up,  quayed,  as  the  ground 

.  for  the  support  of  buildmgs  is 
walled  against.    See  Steeath. 

Stither,  V.  to  steady.     ^  Stither 

thyself.'  Stither'dy  strengthened. 

Stithy,  or  Stoddy,  a  smith's  anvil. 

*  As  steady  as  a  stithy,*  immove- 
able.   Self-possessed. 

Stob,  a  post ;  the  stump  of  a  tree ; 
a  splinter.  Also  the  prick  of  a 
plant.     *  A  thistle-fl^oft.* 

Stob,  V.  to  pierce  with  an  awl. 
StohVdy  pricked.  Stohhing,  punc- 
turing. 

Stob  off,  or  Stoo,  V.  to  lop  off  the 

tops  of  trees. 
Stob  out,  v.  to  stake  out  the 

course  of  a  road.     *  StobVd  out,* 
Stob  up,  V.  to  support ;  to  pillar. 

*  They  stohVd  him  up*  strength- 
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ened  h^Tn  in  his  own  notions; 

said  as  he  said. 
Stod,  adj.  stiff.     'As  stod  as  a 

post' 
Stoddy.    See  Stithy. 
Stoddy.     See  the  first  Oruke. 
Stodged,  pp.  staffed  oi  distended. 
Stone-binks.     See  Bink, 

Stone-mother-nak'd,  as  naked  as 
a  new-born  babe. 

Stony-liard,  com  gromwell. 

Stoo.     See  Stob^ff. 

Stookbands,  s.  pi.  twisted  straw 
ropes  for  sheaf-binding. 

StookSy  8.  pi.  six  or  twelve  sheaves 
of  com  set  up  together  in  the 
harvest  field.  '  A  staok  of  straw,' 
a  bound  bundle  for  thatching 
witlL  Stooh^d,  said  of  the  sheaves 
put  together,  so  many  in  a  atook. 

Stoop.     See  Staup. 
Stoor,  a  cloud  of  dust.    A  smoke- 
like fog.    Strife  or  commotion. 

*  They  raised  a  atoor  about 
nought,'  a  noise  about  trifles. 

*  T'  snow  itoor'd  heavy,'  drifted 
with  tiie  wind.  *  A  atoory  day,' 
when  the  dust  flies  in  clouds. 

Stoore,  or  Ctood  stoore,  great  in 
amount  or  degree.  'She  likes 
her  place  good  atoore,*  very  much. 
'  I  was  afraid  in  the  night  good 
aioore,*    See  Galore, 

Stoofhe,  V.  to  lath  and  plaster  a 
WfiJl.     Stoothingy    the     surface 

*  stoothed.'  • 

Stop,  V.  to  cram  any  thing  away 
in  a  hurry.  *  I  had  atopp^d  'em 
on  to  a  shelf.' 

Stop-boggle.     See  Boh-hoggle, 
Stopple,  a  plug ;  a  bottlenstopper. 
Storken.     See  Sturken, 
Storm,  V.  to  scold.     '  He  stormed 

sair,'- raged  furiously. 
Storm-stoy'd,  pp.  prevented  by 

the  temjiest.    See  Weather^f<ut, 


Stottoril,  or  Stot,  a  young  ox. 

Stonn,  Stown,  pp.  stolen. 

Stonnd,  a  heavy  blow  on  the 
body.    Stounded,  stunned. 

Stoup,    an    old-fashioned    wine 
measure  of  wood.  '  A  pint-«(oup.' 
Stoup,  or  Stoop,  a  post. 

Stouping,  or  Stonpage,  the  dis- 
tance staked  out  for  the  bound- 
aries. 

Stonr.     See  the  first  Sfoor. 

Stove,  V.  to  raise  a  smoke  by 
burning  brimstone,  &c.,  for 
sanatory  purposes.  £i<ovcd,  fumi- 
gated; disinfected. 

Stoven,  a  sapling  sboot  from  the 
stump  of  a  fallen  tree. 

Stow-hooal,  a  hiding-place  for 
lumber. 

Stower,  the  cross-rail  strengthen- 
ing the  legs  of  the  chair.  '  A 
laSdeT-atowerf*  the  step. 

Stown,  Stonn,  pp.  stolen. 

Strade,  pt.  t.  did  stride.  'He 
atrade  ower  me  i*  f  street,' 
w/tlked  past  or  overlooked  me. 

Stradded,  pp.  expanded  more 
than  usual ;  as  the  cleft  hoof  of 
an  animal  from  disease. 

Straddle-pooak,  one  who  takes 
short  steps,  as  if  his  feet  were 
confined  m  a  bag. 

Straddlibeck,  orBeck-straddler, 

the  frog,  as  it  sprawls  when 
swimming  in  the  brook. 

Straif.     See  Waif  and  Straif. 

Straiglit-an-end,  right  forward ; 
forthwith.  *  It  mun  be  deean 
atraighUan-endi*  must  be  finished 
all  at  once. 

Strake,  pt.  t.  did  strike.  'He 
atrake  a  stroke,'  made  an  effort, 
or  a  beginning. 

Stramash,  v.  to  smash.  To  de- 
stroy as  by  an  explosion. 

Strand.     'Whitby   strand;    a 
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domain  measuring  about  seven 
miles  coastwise,  with  an  almost 
eighteen  miles  inland  extension, 
once  constituting  the  chief  por- 
tion of  the  Abbey  property.  The 
Northumbrian  Percies  were  the 
principal  donors. 

Strang,  adj.  strong. 

Strang  -  aviz'd,  adj.  strong-fea- 
tured; of  expressive  counten- 
ance. 

Strang-neeaf 'd,  adj.  strong-fisted ; 

grasping  or  greedy. 
Strang-nooation'd,  adj.  confident 

in  point  of  view. 
Strang  o'  feeat,  hardy  at  walking. 

Strange,  adj.  and  adv. ;  a  term  of 
intensification.  '  Strange  seeted,* 
keen  sighted.  *  Strange  little,  *  a 
very  small  quantity.  *  A  strange 
weight  o'  fooaks,'  a  large  number 
of  people.  *  It  *s  strange  an  caud,' 
extremely  cold. 

Strangish,  adj.  extensive  in  all 
senses.  *  A  atrangiah  lot,'  a  great 
amount  *  A  atrangiah  sized  spot,' 
a  huge  edifice. 

Straught,  pp.  stretched.  Vigor- 
ous. 

Strave,  pt.  t.  strove  or  endeav- 
oured. 

Streea,  straw.  *  Can  hardly  stride 
ower  a  atreea^*  said  of  a  person 
old  and  feeble  at  walking. 

Streeak,  a  line  or  stripe. 

Streeak'd  out,  stretched  as  dead. 
Laid  forth  in  dress  or  display. 

Streeaker,  a  stretching  board  for 
a  corpse.  Also  a  layer  out  of 
the  dead.  *An  aud  atreeaker- 
weean,'  an  old  woman  who  is  a 
corpse-dresser. 

Streeaker.  'Now  that  is  a 
atreeaker;*  a  stretch  beyond  the 
truth. 

Streeaks,  s.  pi  strokes.  '  Caud 
streeaka,^  cold  or  shivery  sensa- 
tions. 


Stress,  V.  to  press.  'They're 
boun  te  atresa  for  't,'  to  force  the 
payment  by  law.  Streaa'd,  dis- 
tressed. 

Strickle,  the  tool  for  sharpening 
the  scythe ;  the  *  wooden  whet- 
stone '  prepared  by  greasing  and 
^rinkling  it  with  lae-sand.  See 
La^'aand, 

Strickle,  or  Strick-stick.  See 
Strip  meaaure, 

Stridder,  Striddle,  or  Strither, 
V.  to  stride.  Striddering,  strid- 
ing. 

Stridders,  s.  pL  foot  paces.  '  Tak 
lang  atriddera,*  bestir  yourself. 

Stride-wallops,  or  Stridy-kirk, 
a  large  awkward  female ;  a  tom- 
boy or  romps. 

Strinkled,  pp.  slightly  strewed; 
dusted  over. 

Strinklings,  s.  pi.  small  spots  or 
stains  on  a  suriiEUie. 

Strip -measure,  the  cylindrical 
measure  for  grain,  peas,  &c. 
Heaped  up,  the  material  is 
stripped  on  with  the  atrickle  or 
atrick'Siick,  level  with  the  rim  of 
the  measure. 

Strither.     See  Stridder. 

Stroyyen,  pp.  endeavoured;  per- 
sisted. *  Hae  they  gitten  atrowen 
thruff,'  have  they  got  struggled 
through  P 

Strucken,  pp.  struck  or  astonished. 

Stmcken,  pp.  sounded,  said  of 
the  stroke  of  a  clock. 

Stront,  the  tail  of  an  animal. 

Stmntisli,  or  Stmnty,  adj.  ob- 
stinate. 

Strut-stower,  a  prop  against  the 
fence- work,  the  foot  of  which  is 
planted  in  advance  of  the  fence ; 
while  the  top  leans  against  it  to 
give  support,  like  a  buttress  to  a 
wall. 

Stab  up,  V.  to  grub  up  the  stumps 
of  trees  and  shrubs.    '  Stubbing.* 
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Stubs,  8.  pi.  short  headless  nails 
for  shoe  soles.  *  Stubs ;' Whitby 
Abbey  Bolls,  1396. 

8tiun»  the  brewer's  hose. 

Stimge  {g  soft),  v.  to  shoot  as  a 
decayed  tooth.  Also,  as  a  sub- 
stantive, a  stun  from  a  blow. 
The  soreness  of  the  limbs  from 
checked  perspiration.  *  A  stunge 
o*  caud,  a  bodily  pervasion  of 
cold. 

Stnnti  a4j.  stupid  or  stubborn. 
'  A  stunt  stick,^  short,  thick,  and 
unbendable.  *  Stunt  dry  land,* 
difficult  to  cultivate.  '  As  atunt 
as  a  geeavelock,'  as  stiff  as  a 
crowbar. 

Stnnt,  obstinacy.  'He  teuk  t* 
stunt y'  a  fit  of  stubbornness.  '  A 
bit  stuntish,*  Stunts,  self-willed 
habits. 

Stnrdies,  s.  pi.  stagnant  fits  in 
sheep,  from  water  on  the  brain. 

Stnrken,  Storken,  or  Stnrten,  v. 

to  stiffen  after  bein^  heated,  as 
melted  grease.  *  Thmgs  sturten, 
an'  weeant  yowden  this  frosty 
weather,'  harden,  and  will  not  act 
or  apply  so  well  under  a  cold 
temperature.  SturketCd,  con- 
gealed. 

Stnrka.     See  mrka. 

Stat,  V.  to  stammer. 

Sty,  a  blain  on  the  eyelid.  To 
cure  it,  rub  it  with  a  wedding- 
ring  for  nine  successive  morn- 
ings I    See  also  8tee, 

SilC00tir,v.  'Let  the  ladder  «2^cour 

against  the  wall,'  rest  or  lean. 
Sucker.     See  Soaker. 
Sud,  should. 

Suddenty.  '  It  cam  doon  amang 
us  all  on  a  suddenly/  in  a 
moment. 

Sue,  v.  to  follow. 

Suffi     See  Siff. 

Snllage,  soil  or  sewerage. 


Snnuner-binks.    See  Bink, 

Saiiinier-colt.  Of  this  appearance 
on  our  moors,  Mr  Marshall  ob- 
serves, that  when  the  air  is  seen 
on  a  warm  day  to  tmdulate  near 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
seems  to  rise  as  from  hot  embers, 
it  is  said,  *  See  how  the  summer^ 
colt  rides.'  See  Mr  Marshall's 
Gloss,  of  Yorkshire  Words,  2nd 
ed.  1796. 

Somnier-eat,  the  summer  pastur- 
age for  the  cattle. 

Summer -^^g8,  s.  pi.  country 
retreats  m  fine  weather. 

Summer-gauze,  gossamer;  quan- 
tities of  which,  blown  from  the 
land  to  the  sea,  adheres  to  the 
rig^g  of  ships,  like  so  much 
white  lawn  hung  up  to  dry. 

Snmmer-lites  and  Winter-lites, 

s.  pi.  those  things  which  attend 
us  m  the  shine  of  prosperity,  and 
those  that  befed  us  in  the  gloom 
of  adversity.  See  the  seoondi 
Lite, 

Snmph,  a  bog. 

Sunder,  v.  to  air  by  exposure  to 

the  sun. 
Sundown,  sunset.  See  Cockleeght, 
Sune.     See  Seean, 

Sup,  Suppings,  Sups,  drink  of 
cJl  kinds.  *  Drops  o'  sup*  por- 
tions of  liquid.  *  Sups  o'  wet,' 
slight  showers.  *  Supped  sorrow 
by  dishfuls,'  had  abundance  of 
grie£    Cf.  Macbeth,  v.  5.  13. 

Suppering  up,  giving  the  cattle 
&eir  provender  for  the  night. 

Supple,  V.  to  soften  or  render 
pliable  as  oil  applied  to  dry 
feather.  '  Supple  our  hard  hearts 
by  thy  grace ; '  Old  prayer. 

Supple,  adj.  pliable.  '  As  supple 
as  a  willow  wand.'  Easy  to  per- 
suade. 

Surfeit,  repletion  and  indigestion 
in  cattle,  after  eating  heartily  of 
fresh  grass  or  turnips. 
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Swab,  a  mop  for  the  floor.     A 

drunkard.    *  Get  it  swabVd  up,' 

drink  it  off. 
Swabble,  v.  to  reel  about. 
Swaddle,  v.  to  sway  from  side  to 

side,  as    a   ship  rocks  at  sea. 

Shvciddly,     staggering     like     a 

drunken  man. 

Swadfl,  s.  pi.  husks  or  hulls.  See 
Pecucod  Bwads, 

Swag,  Y.  to  sway  or  bend  down. 
*It  nvagg^d  wi*  wet/  was  de- 
pressed with  moisture ;  said  of  a 
plant. 

Swagg'd,  pp.  waved  or  embossed, 
as  a  pattern  on  a  silver  surface. 

Swagger,  a  ship's  flag.  'They 
carry  a  tight  swagger  on  a  rotten 
mast/  m&e  a  great  show  on 
small  means,  as  those  who  can 
ill  afford  it 

Swagment,  the  pendulum  of  a 
clock. 

Swaimish,  adj.  bashful.  '  I  felt 
ewaimish  at  asking.' 

Swaitoh,  a  piece  of  wicker  work 
like  a  basket  bottom,  to  receive 
the  baited  lines  when  coiled  for 
carrying  to  the  fishing  boat. 

Swang,  pt.  t.  did  swing. 

S  wa  n  g .  '  Glaizedale  swang,^ 
grass  land  lying  in  the  bottom  of 
a  barren  spot,  and  liable  to  be 
flooded.  'A  awangy  sort  of  a 
pasture,'  moist. 

Swank,  v.  to  eat  heartily.  'He 
can  now  swank  his  navel  with  a 
good  beef  steak,'  %,e,  treat  him- 
self in  that  way,  as  improving  in 
his  appetite.  '  Swank* d  out,' 
distended.  '  A  swanker,*  Swank" 
ing,  feeding  heartily. 

Swap,  Swop,  or  Coup,  v.  to  ex- 
change. 'Let  me  swap  seats 
with  you.'  *  Are  yon  swopple  f  * 
inclined  to  barter.  Swapping, 
exchanging. 

Swape,  a  flexible  projection  fixed 
over-head  to  lighten  the  labor  of 


pounding  in  a  mortar.  From 
the  end  of  the  swape,  a  string 
descends  to  the  pestle  which  the 
operator  grasps  and  works  up 
and  down  in  the  ordinary  way, 
his  labor  being  relieved  by  tiae 
pliable  action  of  the  swape.  In 
farm-houses,  this  plan  applies  to 
the  working  of  the  upright 
butter-chum. 

Swape,  a  toy  boat,  shaped  from  a 
flat  piece  of  wood  .without  being 
hollowed. 

Sware,  pt.  1  swore. 

Swarming  wick,  overrun  with 
vermin.    Here  wick  means  alive, 

Swarmy,  adj.  giddy,  with  a  ring- 
ing in  the  ears. 

Swam,  swine.  '  iSfzrani-seeam,' 
hogslard.  '  iStmm  -  skeil,'  the 
pau  for  the  pig-meat.  '  Swam^ 
swill,'  hogwa^. 

Swart,  Swartish,  or  Swarty,  adj. 
tawnv  -  skinned.  <  Swart  and 
proud,'  the  romark  that  a  brown 
complexion  denotes  conceit. 

Swarih.     See  Swath, 

Swanrering,  pres.  part,  swaying 
to  and  fro,  as  a  person  in  a  state 
of  cogitation  what  to  do  next. 

Swash,  to  swill  by  waves,  as 
water  shaken  in  a  pail.  Swashy, 
wet  ground.  '  Swashy  stuff,' 
poor  beverage. 

Swat,  a  drop  of  liquid.  Stoats^ 
trifles ;  petty  quantities. 

Swatoh^  a  wooden  tally  aflixed 
to  a  piece  of  cloth  beforo  it  is  put 
with  others  into  the  dye-kettle. 
A  portion  of  wood  is  cut  out  and 
given  to  the  owner  of  the  cloth, 
who,  upon  its  fitting  the  gap, 
recognizes  his  own  dyed  piece. 

Swat  oh,  resemblance.  'They 
took  a  svxUch  o*  me,'  my  portrait. 

SwatL  *  Pig's  *M;a^A,' bacon-rind. 

Swath,  Swarth,  or  Swarthing 
land,  grass-land.  <  He  was  fit 
to  rive  stvath,*  to  strike  witii  vex- 
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ation,  as  an  enraged  animal  tears 
up  tibe  sward  with  its  feet 
*  Swath  -  sheep '  or  Swathera, 
those  fed  in  the  pasture,  as  dis- 
tinct from  moor-sheep. 

Swafh'd,  pp.  bandaged. 

Swatter,  v.  to  leak  out  by  drops. 
'They  swatter* d  their  money 
away  like  dike-water/  wasted  it 
as  though  it  were  ditch-water. 
Swattering. 

Swatterings,  or  Swatterments, 
s.  pL  driblets ;  small  quantities. 

Swattle,  y.  to  imbibe  by  little 
and  little,  as  when  a  man  sits 
long  over  his  glass. 

Sweeal,  ▼.  to  waste  as  a  lighted 
candle  trickling  in  the  wind. 
Also  to  fling  abroad,  as  missiles 
are  thrown.  *  Sweeal  a  steean 
at  it.'  *  Thou  should  hae  aweeoTd 
him  wi'  moulds/  have  pelted  him 
with  clods. 

SweealB,  s.  pi.  the  swollen  parts 
of  a  stream  which  overflow  the 
roads. 

Sweean,  v.  to  swoon.    Sweean'd, 

Sweeathe.  '  A  sweeathe  o'  grass/ 
the  quantity  falling  at  one  sweep 
of  the  scythe.  'Land  in 
aweeathes,*  covered  with  fresh- 
mown  grass.  *T  gess  weeant 
iweeathe,*  there  is  no  yield  in 
the  grass,  —  not  a  scythefdl. 
'  Sweeathe  -  banks,'  the  rid^ 
patches  of  grass  that  mark  tne 
cuttings  of  the  mower. 

Sweetbett,  the  one  the  most 
beloved. 

Sweetlenk !  pretty  creature. 

Sweetftcot,  sugar-ball. 

Swelt,  V.  to  swoon.  *  She  tawm'd 
ower  and  Bwelted,'  fell  to  one  side 
and  £eiinted. 

Swflter'd^  pp.  overdone  with 
heat.  Stifled.  Sweltering^  sultry. 
'  A  eweUering  hot  day.' 

Swerill,  or  Catswerril,  the 
squirrel.  I 


Swid,  Swidge,  or  Swither,  v. 

'  It  ukes  and  avntherst*  itches  and 

smarts.     'My    hand    awidded! 

'  My  leg  is  all  of  a  awidge  and  a 

bum,'  prickly  and  heated.    Icel. 

avfiSa,  to  bum ;  also,  to  smart,  as 

a  wound  does. 
Swidden,  Swizzen,  or  Siszen,  to 

singe,  as  flannel  too  near  the  Are. 

Sunddening,  scorching. 
Swidge.     See  the  first  Swid. 
Swidfl,  8.  pi.  smarting  pains. 
Swig.     *  Tak  a  good  swig  on 't,' 

a  hearty  drink.     *  He  's  avngging 

again,'  plying  the  bottle. 
S willy   washings    or   rinsings. 

'  Swine-MM*/;,'  pig-meat. 
Swill,  a    shallow    wicker-basket 

without  a  bow.     '  The  roof 's  as 

leaky  as  a  svnlL' 

Swin,  V.  to  cut  fabrics  diagonally, 
as  cloth  or  paper,  slant- ways. 

Swingle,  v.  to  rough-dress  flax. 
*  Swingled,* 

Swingle-trees,  s.  pi.  the  wooden 
cross-bars  to  which  the  traces 
are  fastened  behind  the  horses  in 
a  team. 

Swip,  adj.  pliant ;  in  all  senses. 

Swip,  sweep  or  outline.  'The 
varry  awip  of  his  father,'  the 
image.  Also  as  a  verb.  '  They 
awip  van  another  varry  mitch,' 
resemble  each  other  very  closely. 
Gleasby  and  Yigfusson  render 
tlie  Icelandic  avipr  as — *  a  swoop ; 
a  glimpse  of  a  person,  a  fleeting, 
evanescent  appearance ;  a  look ; 
a  likeness.' 

Swipe,  V.  to  drink  the  whole  at 
one  draught.     '  Swipe  it  off.' 

Swipple,  V.  the  flap-end  of  the 
flail. 

Swipple,  V.  to  brush.  '  She 
awipplea  'em  off,'  as  the  cow  with 
her  tail  lashes  the  flies  away. 

Swirril,  a  rill,  falling  steeply 
down  a  hiU-side.  See  Swerril^ 
with  the  same  sound. 
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Swirt,  Soon,  or  Soorter,  a  syringe 

or  squirt. 
Switched,  pp.  drunk. 
Switcher,  anything  comparatively 

big.     *Now  that  ia  a  switcher,* 
Switching,    adj.     extensive    or 

famous.      'A    switching    place.' 

*  A  switching  speaker.' 
Swither,  y.  to  tingle,  as  we  talk 

of  a  thriU  in  the  foot.  *  A  sair 
swithering  an  warking,'  a  sore 
tingling  and  aching.     See  Swid. 

S  wit  tie,  v.  to  twirl,  like  an 
implement   in   boring    a   hole. 

*  Swittling  on,*  working  one's 
way  through. 

Swittle,  a  gimlet. 

Swizzen.     See  Smidden, 

Swizzle,  V.  to  imbibe  ;  to  indulge 

in  drink. 
Swizzle,   or    Swizzlement,    the 

intemperate  man's  liquids. 
Swizzler,  a  drunkard. 
Swop,  Swopple.     See  Swap. 
Sword-slipings  (first  i  long),  s.  pi. 

*  They  're  always  at  sword-alip- 
ingSy — as  the  saying  is, '  at  dag- 
gers-drawing,' sfdd  of  quarrel- 
some folks. 

Sword -sliper  (t  long)^  a  hot- 
tempered  person,'  up  to  the  stab 
in  an  instant' 

Sword  -  sliper,  a  sword-  sheath 
maker;  according  to  a  document 
of  the  16th  century.  The  old 
meaning  of  slipe  is  to  whet  a 
sword.  Cf.  IceL  «/ipa,  to  whet; 
slSpariy  a  whetter  or  sharpener. 

Syke,  a  rill  or  thread  of  water  in 

a  boggy  situation. 
Syne.     See  Sen  or  Sine,    Also 

Smsiri/t  or  Sinsine. 

Taal,  V.  to  settle  in  a  place. 
'  Thor  sheep  deeant  taal  weel  to 
their  new  naaf,'  do  not  get  re- 
conciled to  their  new  quarters. 


Tack,  or  Take.  '  It  has  a  queer 
tack  wi'  't,'  a  peculiar  taste  or 
scent.     See  Take, 

Tae,  or  Teea,  prep.  to. 

T'ae,  the  one.  <  Stand  at  foe 
side,'  on  one  side. 

Taen.     See  Teean. 

Tagreen.     *  A  tagreen  shop,*  an 

old  clothes'  store. 
Tahm  [taam],  time. 
Tail-rageons,  adj.  lustful. 
Tak,  V.  to  take.     See  Takken, 

Tak  oflf,  a  descriptive  burlesque. 
Punch.    A  satirical  person. 

Tak  oflf.  T  days  begin  to  tak 
o/",'  to  shorten. 

Tak  on,  or  Takkin  on.  '  A  whent 
takhing  on  about  it,'  a  deal  of 
concern  manifested. 

Tak  ratch,  to  reach  or  aim  at  a 
place  &om  the  point  directed. 

Tak  np,  to  clear  up,  as  the 
weather.  To  amend  one's  con- 
duct. 

Take.  '  Of  a  queer  take^  of  an 
odd  disposition.     See  Tack, 

Takken,  pp.  taken.  Affected  in 
a  variety  of  ways.  *  Takken 
aback,'  unexpectedly  dismayed. 
*  Takken  by  1c  heart,  spasmodic ; 
grieved.  *  Takken  by  f  hand,* 
patronized  or  assisted.  'You 
mun  first  tak  her  by  t'  heart,  an 
then  tak  her  by  t'  hand,'  gain 
her  affections  and  then  marry 
her.  *  Takken  by  t'  heead,'  in- 
toxicated; insane. 

Takkin,  taking.  '  A  takkin  soort 
of  a  body,'  engaging^.  *  She  's 
in  a  bonny  takkin,*  in  a  high 
mood ;  or  in  great  concern.  *  A 
sour  takkin,*  an  ill  humour. 

Takkin,  or  Tak,  the  quantity 
obtained.  *  What  kin  o'  tak  hae 
ye  had  P '  *  A  rare  takkin  o'  fish,' 
a  heavy  haul  or  catch.  *  A  brave 
takkin  o'  bees,'  a  large  swarm. 
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Takkm  end,  tlie  adapted  end ;  for 
instance,  the  takkin  end  of  the 
wire  is  tiie  one  to  be  inserted. 

Tally,  reckoning.  Tm  a  bad 
hand  at  keeping  tcHlyy  my 
memory  is  not  very  correct  in 
the  matter.  Talliesy  reckonings ; 
memoranda;  labels.  See  Nick- 
stieka. 

Tally,  V.  to  accord.  *I  deeant 
tally  wi'  ye/  do  not  agree  with 
you. 

Tamming,  or  Tumming.  See 
Turn. 

Tang.     See  the  second  Teng. 

Tangles,  or  Sea-tang,  the  sea 
wrack,  Laminaria  Digiiata, 
Abundant  on  our  rocks;  used 
for  manuring  the  land. 

Tangling,  or  Tangly,  adj.  untidy. 
<  A  lanR  tangly  lass,  as  lazj^  as 
she  's  htng,'  long.  Loitermg; 
lounging. 

Tantle,  v.  to  move  like  a  child 
learning  to  walk.  To  saimter. 
Tantling, 

Tantrillfl,  s.  pL  vagrants  or  wan- 
derers. 

Tarn,  a  lake ;  or  rather  a  water 
sheet  fed  by  many  small  streams. 

Tarron,  a  rake  or  scamp. 

Tastrill,  a  termagant;  one  of 
violent  temper  and  tongue.  A 
passionate  ciuld. 

Tasty.     See  Teeagfy. 

Tatey,  a  potato.  ^Tatey^pooak 
an  tatey 'Skepi^  the  potato  bag  and 
basket. 

Tatey-boggle.     See  Boh-hoggle, 

Tatey-garth,  a  piece  of  potato- 
land. 

Tatey-pikers  {%  long),  s.  pi.  the 
gatiierers  of  the  potatoes  after 
they  are  turned  up  on  the 
ground. 

Tattlin,  tools.  Small  requisites 
or  appliances.  See  the  fourth 
Teea. 


Tawing,  or  Tewing,  the  process 
with  animal  skins  for  making 
them  into  sofb  leather ;  tanning 
being  the  hardening  or  after 
treatment  with  oak  bark,  &c 
'Item,  pro  tewing  xiiii  pellum 
luporum  Is.  9d.,'K>r  tawing  four- 
teen wolves' skins.  Whitby  Abbey 
Bolls,  1396.  Tat/;yer,  a  preparer 
of  skins  for  tanning.  *  Tawyers 
and  Tanners ; '  local  signboard  of 
past  years. 

Tawm,  a  fishing-rod  and  line. 

Tawm  ower,  v.  to  swoon.  *  She 
tawm^d  owerJ 

TdkWjer,     See  Tawing, 

Te,  to. 

Te  year,  this  season.  '  It  weeant 

happen  te  year,* 
Teea,  or  Tae,  to. 

Teea,  toe.  '  Te^a-pooaks/  foot- 
socks.    Teeaa,  toes. 

Teea,  or  Te-a,  the  one  in  the  sense 
of  either  of  the  two.    See  Te-yan, 

Teea,  tea.  'T'  teea's  fit,'  or  'i* 
teea* 8  like,'  the  tea  is  ready. 
'  jTeeo-graithing '  or  Teea-tatt- 
lin,'  the  tea  -  things.  *  Teea- 
tengs,'  the  sugar-tongs. 

Teeable,atable.  TieaaJ^Ze-cleeath/ 
table-cloth. 

Teead,  a  toad.  '  I'd  titter  tak  a 
teead  by  t'  feeace  as  deea  onny 
sike  thing,'  rather  take  a  toad  by 
the  face, — ^the  one  proceeding 
being  less  repulsive  than  the 
other. 

Teeadsteeals,  s.  pi.  toadstools. 

Teeal,  a  tale. , 

Teeam,  adj.  tame.  TeeanCd^ 
tamed. 

Teeam,  v.  to  pour  out.  '  It  rains 
and  teeame  on.' 

Teeam,  or  Teeams.  *  There  's  a 
whent  teeam  on  't,'  a  great 
quantity  of  it.  '  T'eeaTn^  o' fooaks,' 
a  large  assemblage.  'An  un- 
heeasty  teeam,*  a  cart-load  of 
13 
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Tn<^t«riftl«  which  cannot  be  shot 
forUi  at  once,  but  require  taking 
out  by  degrees. 

Teeam'd,  emptied.  '  Half  an  ^g 
is  better  than  a  teeam*d  shell,*  a 
small  remainder  is  better  than 
the  loss  of  alL    See  Toom. 

Teeam-fnll,  adj.  brim-full;  re- 
quiring to  be  poured  out. 

Teean,  pp.  taken.  '  Teean  tiv/ 
taken  to,  or  become  attached. 

Teean.    See  Te  yan. 

Teeap,  a  tup ;  a  male  sheep.  The 
'  ram  caught  in  a  thicket  by  its 
horns,'  as  it  was  said  by  a  road- 
side preacher  to  a  ooimtry  con- 
gregation, *  means  an  aua  teeap 
00^  iy  a  breer/  a  briar. 

Teear,  y.  to  tear  or  rend. 

Teearbaok,  a  romping  child. 

Teeaity,  adj.  palatable;  relish- 
able. 

Teeafh,  a  tooth.  '  IVe  a  teeath 
'at  stangs  sair,  I  mun  hae  't 
royyen  oot,'  a  tooth  that  aches 
seyerely,  I  must  haye  it  drawn. 

Teeathe,  y.  to  get  the  teeth,  as  an 
infieint  If  the  teeth  grow  with 
spaces  between  them,  the  child 
will  not  be  a  long  liyer ;  for — 

*  If  a  bairn  ieeatJies  odd. 
It  '11  seean  gan  te  God.' 

Teeath'd,  pp.  furnished  with 
teeth.  *  Beean  ieeatKd^  seean 
baim'd;'  when  the  last  child 
cuts  its  teetii  earlier  than  com- 
mon, the  mother,  it  is  said,  will 
soon  again  be  in  the  feunily  way. 

Teeath-fnU,  a  small  quantity, — 
as  much  as  a  hollow  tooth  will 
hold. 

Teeathsomei  adj.  pleasant  to  the 
taste. 

Teeathwark,  the  tooth  -  ache. 
<  Ommost  ranty  i'  t^  teeathwark^ 
almost  frantic  with  tooth-ache. 

Teeaty,  or  Tatty,  a(]y.  easily 
offended ;  touchy  or  testy. 


Teeave,  y.  to  sprawl  with  the 
hands  and  legs.  Teeaving^  agi- 
tating. 

Teease,  y.  to  pick  old  rope  into 
yams  or  fibres  for  oakum.  'I 
haye  other  tow  to  teeaze,^  other 
pursuits  to  follow; — ^frequently 
unplying — ^I  haye  to  work  for  my 
liying,  but  you  are  independent. 

Teeaaserf,  s.  pL  combs;  flax 
dressers'  implements.  Texira ; 
Whitby  Abbey  Bolls,  1396.  See 
HeckU'teeth,  Tow-teeazer, 

Teinding,  burning ;  blazing. 

TelL     See  Heear'd  aay. 

Tell,  y.  to  sum  up.  '  Yan,  tweea, 
three,  four,  fahye,  six,  seeayen, 
eight,  nam,  yan  an  a  nowt 
maks  ten,  eleeayen,  twooalye, 
thotteen,  an  seea  on  to  twooanty 
or  yah  sooore.'  '  Tak  tent  o'  than 
brass  an  tell 't,'  take  care  of  your 
money  and  count  it.  '  TelVd 
ower,'  coimted  or  told. 

Tellable,  adj.  distinguishable 
or  apparent ;  conspicuous. 

TeU-pie,  or  Tell-piet,  a  pryer  or 
teU-tale. 

Telt,  told. 

Tempse,  a  fine  sieye  for  dressing 
flour.  '  2>fnp«e-bread,'  made  of 
the  finest  flour,  in  distinction  to 
brown  bread.  Temps*  d^  sifted  or 
refined. 

Ten  pennorfh  o'  brass.  ^IVe 
knawn  you  iyyer  sen  you  were 
t*  height  o'  ten  pennorth  o'  brass,' 
«.  e.  of  ten  piled  penny-pieces ; 
that  is,  from  your  earliest  infiuicy. 
See  Candlestick  heigJU, 

Teng,  y.  to  sting.  To  contami- 
nate.    Teng^d,  stung. 

Teng,  or  Tang,  a  sting  or  point. 

Teng:,  or   Ton^e  -  teng*d,  the 

'  sting  disease'  m  cattle,  so  ciedled, 
says  Mr.  Marshall,  because  sup- 
posed to  arise  from  the  sting  of  a 
small  red  spider,  affecting  the 
tongue-roots  and  causing  a  large 
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flow  of  saliva.  The  spider  notion 
of  the  complaint  is  not  now 
entertained,  out  the  swelling  of 
the  tongue  often  goes  further 
downwards  and  proves  fatal.  To 

*  slavver  like  a  teng*d  owce/  like 
an  ox  in  the  sting  disease. 

Teng'd  steeans.  ^q&  Holey  stones, 

Tengs,  the  tongs. 

Tengs-legs,  a  person  with  long 
legs — ^as  a  pair  of  tongs. 

Teng-ton^es,  water-cresses,  as 
heing  pungent  to  the  taste. 

Tent,  attention.  ^  Tak  good  tent 
o*  thah  lear/  give  good  heed  to 
your  learning.  'Tak  thoo  tent 
o'  t'  meeal-pooak  yamwards,  an 
I  'U  hug  f  tatey*skep,'  take  you 
charge  of  the  flour-bag  home- 
wards, and  I  will  carry  the 
potatoie-basket. 

Tent,  V.  to  watch.  ^  I  'U  tent  thee 
for  %'— a  threat,  I  will  lay  wait 
for  you.  To  tallv  or  take  account. 
Tenting^  attending  to,  *Weel 
tented,*  well  nursed. 

Tenter-banks,  s.  pi.  the  beams  to 
which  the  butcher's  meat-hooks 
are  fastened. 

Tentifly,  adv.  with  attention. 

Tettiff,  adj.  wilful ;  headstrong. 

Tether,  a  cord  or  bandage.  And, 
in  the  sense  of  extent,  as  far  as 
the  cord  will  reach.  'They're 
grazing  beyond  their  tether,*  liv- 
ing beyona  their  means.  In  a 
mental  sense,  a  tie  or  obligation. 
Tetfier*d,  bound  up.  Tetherments, 
wrappings    Besetments. 

Tetter,  the  hoar-frost.  A  white 
scurf  on  the  skin. 

Tetter'd,  pp.  entangled. 

Tenk,  pt.  t.  took.  *  He  teuk  in,' 
entered.     '  Teuk  out,'  departed. 

*  Teuk  efther,'  pursued,  *  Teuk 
on,'  became  attached.  *  They 
teuk  tiv  him,'  countenanced  him. 

TeW|  y.  to  agitate ;   to  contend. 


^ft 


*  Tew  't  weel,'  stir  it  well  u] 
Tew^dy  crumpled  as  paper, 
's  all  tew'd  and  toss'd.' 
Tew,  labor  or  contest.    *  The  last 
tew*  the  final  struggle,-^eath. 

Tewer,  a  hard-worker.  An  agi- 
tator. 

Tewing.  '  Give  the  bed  a  good 
tewing*  a  shaking.  'I  cannot 
bide  tewing*  bear  fatigue.  Also 
as  a  weather  term.  *A  tewing 
hav-time,'  when  the  rains  in- 
volve additional  trouble  in  turn- 
ings over  the  crop.  *  A  tewwrM 
bairn,'  a  restless  child. 

Tewing.     See  Tawing. 

TewBome.    See  the  first  Tewing. 

Te-yan  (pronounced  in  one  syl- 
lable). <  It 's  boun  te  be  rain  or 
snaw,  te-yan,*  the  one ;  or,  more 
definitely, — ^the  one  or  the  other. 

Thabble,  the  plug  in  the  leaden 
milk-trough,  which  draws  out 
and  lets  off  the  milk,  while  the 
cream  is  left  behind. 

Thack,  the  thatch.  '  Thack^ 
rowen,'  roof  -  damaged.  After 
the  Thacks  below,  see  under 
Theeak. 

Thack.prods,    or    Thack-stobs, 

s.  pi.  thatch  -  pegs.  '  TJuick  - 
reeaps,'  the  cords  for  securing 
the  thatch. 
Thack-sting,  or  Thaok^teng,  the 
thatching  needle.  See  Stinging- 
prod. 

Thacker.     See  Theeaker. 

Thah,  thy. 

Tharf,  Tharflsh,  adj.  shy.  Diffi- 
dent. 

Tharfly,  adv.  slowly.  '  The  rain 
comes  nobbut  tharfly*  *  She 
chews  her  cud  varry  tharfly* 
languidly, — the  cow,  'He  mends 
varry  tharfly* 

That  can  I.  Used  in  further 
confirmation  of  an  assertion.  '  I 
know  I  can  walk  it,  thai  ca/n  I* 
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That  did!  *  I  did  it,  thai  did  i; 
I  did  BOy  I  can  assure  you. 

That  wad  L  '  I  wad,  that  toad 
/,*  I  would,  most  assuredly. 

That  o'  t*  donnot,  the  one  of 
evil, — the  devil.    See  Donnot 

Thayvle,  the  stick  for  stirring 
down  the  contents  of  the  pot 
when  likely  to  boil  over. 

Theeagh,  thigk 

Theeak,  or  Thaok,  thatch.  '  As 
wet  as  thacky^  the  straw  before  it 
is  used  being  soaked  in  a  pond. 

Theeak,  or  Thaok,  y.  to  roof  or 
thatch.  *  You  mun  theeak  weel 
this  caud  weather/  put  on  extra 
clothing.  T^eoAr'e;,  thatched.  'A 
weU  theeaJ^d  back/  as  that  of  a 

Serson  thickly  clad,  or  very 
eshy. 

Theeaker,  or  Thaoker,  a  thatcher. 
*  TyU  thackeriy  roofers  with  tiles, 
— tilers.    Local  document,  1503. 

Theeaking,  thatching.  Also  the 
roof  as  it  stands  thatched.  Cloth- 
ing. 

Theet,  adj.  tight,  not  leaky, 
(loel.  ^ittr,  the  same.) 

Theeten,  v.  to  tighten  in  all 
senses. 

TheeteniJig,  tightening.  The 
cementing  materials  in  a  build- 
ing. 

Thefty,  adj.  thievish. 

Then-aboutSy  about  that  time. 

ThenkSy  thanks.  '  Thinks  be 
praised ! '  an  exclamation  of 
gratitude. 

There-away,  adv.  in  the  direction 
of  tibat  place. 

Thewless.     See  Thowless. 

Thick.  'Just  i'  t'  thick  o'  t* 
thrang,'  in  the  midst  of  the 
bustle. 

Thick,  adj.  *  They  're  desperate 
thick,*  very  Mendly. 

Thick  and  Threefold.  '  Flocking 


in  thick  and  threefold,*  assembling 
very  numerously. 

Thick  of  hearing,  deaf.  Else- 
where generally — *  hard  of  hear- 
ing.' 

Thick-Mt,  cloudy  or  set  in  for 
rain. 

Thick-set     See  Snudgy, 

Thief-handsel  <  That  new  house 
has  had  thief-handsd,*  something 
stolen  from  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance; a  bad  omen  for  the  future 
luck  of  the  house. 

Thin.  '  A  thin  market^'  a  scarcity 
of  people.  ^ThinnUh  deed,'  a 
salesman'sexpression — ^very  little 
to  do. 

Thing  an  a  hawf,  one  whole 
person  and  half  of  another;   a 

•  measure  of  self-estimation  as- 
signed to  the  conceited. 

Thing  0*  nowt.  *  They  gat  it  for 
a  thing  d  nowt*  bought  it,  as  we 
say,  for  next  to  nothing.  Cf . 
<  a.thing  of  nothing ; '  Hamlet, 
iv.  2 — at  the  end. 

Thingwal,  the  principal  political 
and  judicial  meeting-place  for 
our  £strict  before  the  Conquest, 
when  inhabited  mostly  by  the 
Danes  and  Northmen.  The 
nature  of  the  ThingwcU  has  been 
overlooked  by  our  Whitby  his- 
torians, who  give  it  with  certain 
place-names  of  the  nei^hbour- 
nood  which  have  long  smce  be- 
come obsolete.  The  term  occurs 
in  the  Abbot's  Book  or  Whitby 
Register,  in  the  12th  century. 
The  usual  Thingwal  is  inferred 
te  have  been  a  fenced  round  area, 
having  a  tall  earth  mound  in  the 
centre  for  the  speakers  or  leaders. 
The  word  appears  in  the  Manx 
Tynwald,  Shetland  TinpvaU, 
Bosshire  DingwaU,  and  is  the 
Icel.  \nngvdllr,  Le.  a  parliament- 
field,  from  \nng,  a  parliament,  and 
voUr,  a  field  or  close.  See  these 
words  discussed  in  Cleasby  and 
Yigfusson'sloelandio  Dictionary. 
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Think  me  on,  remind  me. 

Think  sham!  for  shame;  or, 
take  shame  to  yotirself. 

Thir,  these.  See  the  second  Tlwr, 

Thirly  V.  to  thrill  or  shudder. 
To  pierce. 

Thirl,  a  pivot  upon  which  a 
wheel  turns  round.  ThirVdy 
thrilled.  Pinned  or  pivoted  in 
the  way  implied. 

Thissen,  or  Thisna,  this,  or  this 
one. 

Thither,  Thifherest  SeeHither- 
ut.    Also  Titter^  TiUereat. 

Thoff,  though. 

Thefts,  s.  pL  the  thwarts^  or 
plank-seats  across  a  boat.  See 
CohUe-thofUy  WairUho/ts. 

Thele,  or  Thecal,  v.  to  endure. 
'Bad  usage  is  ill  to  «Ao^'  ThoVd, 
undergone. 

Theem,  a  thorn.  *  It 's  bare 
wark  an  poor  pay,  like  licking 
honey  oil  a  thoorn,*  said  of  an 
employment  yielding  but  small 
and  uncertain  profit. 

Ther.  'It  com  doon  with  a 
desperate  thovy  with  a  thunder- 
ing noise. 

Thor,  those.  HiorseU^  them- 
selves.   See  Thir. 

Thorpe,  hamlet.  This  old 
northern* word,  says  Worsaae, 
signifies  a  collection  of  houses 
separated  &om  some  principal 
estate,  .and  is  not  found  as  a 
name  termination  except  in 
Banish  quarters.  In  our  vici- 
nity, we  find  Thorpe,  Sneaton- 
thorpe,  Ugthorpe,  Ainthorpe, 
Hailthorpe,  Kingthorpe,  Lm- 
thorpe,  Finchinthorpe,  Nun- 
thorpe,  Grewelthorpe,  Bustard- 
thorpe,  Weaverthorpe,  &c. 

Thorpflonen,  villagers.  Old  local 
print. 

Thou's  like !  yon  must  of  course. 

Thow,  thaw.     ^ Thoio-^sjsB*  the 


watery  hollows  in  the  roads  and 
moors  when  the  snow  melts. 
See  Slush-pans. 

ThowL     See  Cobble-thowl 

ThowL  'He'll  spend  all  his 
money  and  then  starve  like  a 
thowL*  The  expression  is  heard, 
but  here,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
thowl  f 

Thowless,  or  Thewless,  adj.  '  A 
poor  thowless  creature,'  nerve- 
less; inactive. 

Thowt,  thought. 

Thowt-rife,  adj.  said  of  one  with 

a  ready  memory. 
Thowt-seear,  adj.  sure  or  clear  in 

point  of  recollection.  *  Fm  about 

thowt-seear  on 't,'  am  almost  cer< 

tain  of  it. 

Thrang,  a  crowd  of  people;  a 
confusion.     *  Thran^'d,  hurried. 

*  Thrang'd  up,  *  overfilled  for  want 
of  space.  *  They  *re  beginning 
to  thrang  in,*  to  assemble  numer- 
ously. *  Thrangxsh  deed,'  busy 
doings. 

Thrast,  pt.  t.  did  thrust,  push  or 

press. 
Thrave,  pt.  t.  prospered.     '  They 

thrave  badly.'    See  Thrivers, 

Thrave.     See  Threeave, 
Thraw,  or  Throw,  a  turner's  lathe. 

Threeap,  v.  to  assert  positively. 

*  He  threeap*d  me  wi'  liquor,' 
protested  that  I  was  drunk. 

Threeave,  Threefe,  01*  Thrave, 

twelve  sheaves  of  com,  or  twelve 
trusses  of  straw.  In  Donne's 
Mathematics,  it  is  given  at  twice 
that  number. 

Threefold,  the  plant  bogbean. 
Threesome.     See  Thrissome. 

Thresh,  v.  to  thrash.  Thresher. 
Threshing, 

Thrift-box,  the  child's  money- 
box. 

Thrift-hod.     '  He 's  gitten  thrift- 
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hod  out,*  fhe  most  profitable 
part  of  the  busmess. 

Thrissome,  or  ThrissiUiir  three- 
fold ;  thrioe.  In  Middle-EngliBh, 
ihreemm  meant  three  together, 
three  in  a  company. 

Thritmg.  See  Biding  in  the 
Preface. 

Thriven,  a.  pi.  living  objects  in 
good  condition.  'Ill  thrivere,* 
sickly  produce. 

Thriwen,  or  Throwen,  pp.  as 
adj.  (from  vb.  to  thrive),  *  Weel 
thriwerif'  lusty  and  strong.  Pros- 
perous in  all  senses. 

Throat-seasoner,  a  glass  of  spirits. 
See  8Jcin4(ywzener, 

Throdden,  pp.  as  adj.  vriih.  much 
the  same  sense  as  Thriwen,  q.v. 
Cf.  Icel.  YrdcLsk^  to  grow  up,  as 
distinct  from  ^H/cmA;,  to  thnve. 

'  Men  said,  *'  fetst  es  he  throd  and 

thriven^ 
And    mikel    grace    ai    es   him 

crivfln  •  "  * 

Cursor  Mundi,  1. 14806 ;  where 
the  reference  is  to  the  texts  in 
Luke  iii.  40  and  62. 

Thropple,  the  windpipe.  *  TJirop- 
cZe-nob,'  the  *  throat  apple*  or 
lump  in  the  windpipe  m  man, 
formed  by  the  thyroid  cartilage, 
which  is  said  to  be  not  perceptible 
in  t^e  woman.  A  part  of  the 
apple  presented  by  Eve  to  Adam, 
stuck  in  the  man's  throat,  and 
thus  occasioned  the  prominence ; 
but  tiie  woman's  portion  went 
entirely  down  I 

Thropple,  v.  *  They  throppVd  t' 
ean  ^  other,*  took  each  other  by 
the  throat. 

Throstle,  the  thrush. 

Throughly,  or  Thmffly,  adv. 
thoroughly. 

Thmff,  through.  'Thruff  out,* 
throughout. 

Thmfiable.    See  Thruffoppen. 

Thmff-gutted,  adj.  as  one  relaxed 


in  the  bowels.    *  As  ihruff-gviled 
as  a  herringsue,*  the  common 
heron, — which  fable  relates  to 
have  such  an  open  passage,  that 
the  carp  it  sometimes  swallows 
alive,  will  make  its  way  through 
into  the  water  again. 
ThmfT-steean,  a  binding  stone  in 
a  wall,  going  through  the  breadth 
and  strengmening  the  outer  and 
inner  surmce  together.    A  table 
tomb,  covering  the  entire  body. 
Thmffer,  an  <  out  and  out  affair.* 
*  1 11  hae  neean  o'  your  sups  and 
scraps,  I  like  a  thruffer,*  none  of 
your  slop  meals,  but  something 
substantial    Also  a  convincing 
argument,  —  '  Now   that    ia    a 
thruffer' 
Thmffish,  or  Thmffly,  through- 
out.   Ajid  with  the  meaning  of 
being  thoroughly  weU.  *  Thruff' 
ishf  thank  you.* 
ThmfEbppen,  or  Thmffiible,  adj. 
open    throughout.      *A    thruff-" 
oppen  draught,'  the  air  through 
a  passage  with  opposite  openings. 
*A  thruffable  sort  of  a  body,' 
single  purposed;  sincere. 
Thnuo,  y.  to  purr  as  a  cat ;  which 
is  then  said  to  be  singing  three- 
thrums,  though  some  assert  that 
the  cat  is  then  swearing  I 
Thnunmle,  v.  to  roll ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, a  pea  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  or  as  farmers  try  the 
fleshiness  of  live  cattle  in  the 
market  for  sale.    See    Finger^ 
thrummled, 
Thrommy,   adj.  well  fleshed  to 
the  touch.     *A  brave  thrummy 
bairn,'  a  fiLne  stout  baby. 
Thmms,  s.  pi.  the  threads  at  the 
ends  of  the  hand-weaver's  web. 
The    word    and    the    materials 
nearly  obsolete. 

Thmssen,  pp.  thrust.  '  Thruasen 
out,'  projected  forward.  *  I'hruS" 
Ben  thruff,'  pierced  through. 

Thrust,  an  effort.  *  Deeant  mak 
sic  an  a  thrust  about  it,'  such  a 
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push  in  the  matter.     Thnuiy^ 

nasty  or  impetuous. 
Thumb-pooak.    See  Huvvil. 
Thnmb-aneck.     See  the  second 

Siieck, 

Thnnmile-teea,  or  Thninb-teea, 

the  thumb  toe,  the  great  toe. 

TbniiiLer,  thunder.    A.S.  ftmor. 

Thmuier-bolts,  the  petrified  re- 
mains of  a  kind  of  cuttle-fish,  in 
the  Whitby  lias,  resembling 
tubes  of  various  lengths  and 
thicknesses  tapering  to  a  point. 
These  are  thunderbolts,  we  are 
told,  that  have  fallen  in  former 
times  2  and  like  the  British  flint 
arrow-heads,  are  applied  in  the 
cure  of  disordered  cattle.  See 
Awf-ehota,  The  fossil  bones  of 
the  Saurians  in  the  same  strata 
belong  to  the  angels  who  were 
cast  out  of  heaven  for  their  re- 
bellion; while  the  elephant's 
teeth,  met  with  in  this  part,  are 
those  of  the  mythological  giants, 
llie  nodules  or  globular  stones 
vielded  by  the  same  shale,  are 
balls  whidi  have  fallen  to  the 
earth  from  heaven's  (perhaps 
Miltonic)  artillery.  They  are 
sometimes  found  in  couples,  link- 
ed in  the  bed  by  bars  of  their 
own  or  a  similar  material,  like 
chain-shot    See  Snakeatonea, 

Thuuier-brattle,  the  rattling  of 
the  thunder  when  it  resembles 
the  quick  discharge  of  small 
fire-arms. 

Thuiiiier-bniBt,  a  sudden  thunder- 
clap. 

Thiuuier-flaiight,  the  flickering 
gleam  among  the  thunder-clouds ; 
not  the  shot  lightning. 

Thnimer  -  gowl,    or   Thunner  - 

gooal,  the   grumbling   of  the 

distant  thunder. 
Thnnner-splats,  s.  pL  the  large 

round   drops   which  precede  a 

thunder-shower. 
Thnnner-warks,  s.  pi.  the  'all 


oyerish'  sensations  felt  at  the 
time  of  thunder. 

Thunnery-like,  adj.  when  the 
sky  glooms  in  for  thunder. 

Thus  and  So.  'I  am  only  thus 
and  80,'  in  that  state  of  health 
we  call  middling. 

ThiuikB,  or  Thnsken  (th  as  in 
thin),  s.  pi.  worms  dug  out  of 
muddy  sand  on  the  sea  shore, 
used  by  tiie  fishermen  for  bait. 

Thwaite,  single  house  or  smaU 
hamlet  A  village  in  its  in- 
cipiency.  <  Baithwaite,'  in  this 
part. 

Thwaagy  a  leathern  thong.  A.S. 
\>tuang, 

Tioed,  pp.  tempted  or  induced. 
<A  ticing  bairn,'  an  engaging 
child. 

Ticery,  entertainments  of  all 
kinds. 

Tice-trap,  a  matter  of  temptation; 
a  glaring  display  to  induce  the 
beholder. 

Tide-ratch,  high-water  mark. 

Tie.  *  There 's  neea  tie  in 't,'  no 
obligation.  '  I'm  tied  to  go,'  com- 
pelled, at's  Ued  to  be  eeea,' 
sure  as  a  consequence  to  be  the 
case. 

Tiesome,  a4j.  binding  or  confin- 
ing, as  reqiuring  constant  atten- 
tion. 

Tie-top,  a  rosette  of  ribbons  on  a 
female's  head-dress. 

Tiffany,  a  flour  sieve  of  fine  tex- 
ture. 

Tifle  (i  long),  to  tumble  about  as 
a  restless  person  in  bed.  To  act 
as  a  swivel-joint  in  a  piece  of 
mechanism.  *  A  tifling  sort  of  a 
body,'  one  of  changeable  pur- 
poses. 

Tift,  V.  to  trim  or  put  to  rights. 
To  agitate  by  argmnent,  *  They 
may  tew 't  and  ti/t  it  amang  'em,' 
settle   the   subject  themselves. 
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Tiftirig.     *  Tifted  up,'  cleansed 
and  put  into  order. 

Tift,  or  lifting,  a  brawl;  an 
altercation ;  an  investigation. 

Tifter,  as  a  stiff  breeze  with  a 
tossing  sea.  *  That  boat  has  had 
a  tifter*  Also  the  scrubbing 
process  in  the  house  from  top  to 
bottom. 

Tike.  See  Tyke,  as  the  old  spell- 
ing. 

Til,  prep.  to. 

Tills,  8.  pi.  the  carriage-shafts 
for  the  horses. 

Tilth,  tillage. 

Timesome,  adj.  timely. 

Timmersome,  adj.  timid. 

Tine,  or  Tyne,  a  point  or  prong. 
•  A  fork-tine: 

Tine,  v.  to  enclose  with  points  or 
prickles  for  protection.  *  We  *ve 
been  tining  our  beeskeps/  fenc- 
ing the  beehiyes.  A.S.  tynan,  to 
fence  round ;  whence  tiin,  a  town 
or  enclosure. 

Tinkle,  v.  to  do  the  work  of  a 
tinker.  'If  a  man  tinkles,  he 
must  expect  to  be  grimed ' 
Tsooted);  those  who  commit 
faults  must  take  the  odium  as  a 
consequence. 

Tinkler,  a  tinker. 

Tint.     See  Diiit. 

Mpe,  V.  to  tilt    See  Totop. 

Tipe-trap,  a  balanced  board  over 
a  pit  for  catching  rabbits;  the 
animal's  weight  tilting  it  when 
attempting  the  bait. 

Tiped,  or  Tiped  ower,  pp.  upset 

Tiping  ^first  i  long),  pres.  part 
overbalancing  or  tilting. 

Tippy,  the  brim  of  a  hat  or  a 
bonnet 

Tire,  the  metallic  embellishments 
of  cabinet  work. 

Tired  oft     *  I  tired  off  bit  and 


bit,'  my  inclination  declined  by 
degrees. 

Tit,  a  minute  hole  in  cloth. 

Tite.  *  As  tite,*  as  soon.  *  I  had 
as  tite  go  as  stay,'  having  no 
choice  either  one  way  or  the 
other. 

Titherest     See  Titter,  TUterest, 

Titter,  adv.  and  adj.  sooner.  '  I 
was  there  titter  than  you.'  *  They 
come  <i^er-tae,  than  t'  others,' 
come  sooner  to  hand,  as  an 
earlier  produce.  *  T*  titter  up  f 
sprunt  mun  ower  a  bit,'  the  nrst 
up  the  hill  must  wait  awhile. 
<  And  that  this  prayer  may  be 
herde  and  sped  the  titter  through 
your  praier,  let  ilk  man  and 
woman  that  here  is,  helpe  hartily 
with  a  Paternoster  and  an  Ave.' 
Old  Prayer,  York  Cathedral 

Titterest,  or  Titherest  *I'd 
titter  gan  t'  titJierest  rooad,'  I  had 
rather  go  the  nearest  way. 

Titterly,  adj.  '  A  Utterly  crop,' 
an  earlier  one  in  comparison. 
'She  was  mair  titterly  wi'  him 
afoore  they  were  wed,  than  he  wi' 
her,'  the  woman  was  more  for- 
ward in  the  courtship  than  the 
man. 

Tiv,  prep.  to. 

Tivy,  V.  to  trip,  to  dance.  *  He 
wad  run  tivying  about  frae  oock- 
leet  te  sundown  athout  feeling 
shankweary,'  he  would  go  about 
in  his  own  quick  maimer  from 
daylight  to  evening  without  feel- 
ing tired. 

To  t' foore,  forthcoming.  Before- 
hand. 

To  year.    See  Te  year, 

Toffer,  or  Tofferments,  odds  and 
ends  of  old  i^u^niture.  '  I  wad  n't 
niffer  down  ninepence  for  all  f 
aud  toffermenU  put  together.'  'A 
<o^cr-shop.' 

Tofflin,  adj.  in  a  falling  condition. 
*It's  to^in  down,'  aa  a  dilapi- 
dated building. 
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Toft,  the  groimd  where  a  houBe 
formerly  stood,  and  sometimes 
where  it  continues  to  stand. 

Toiting.     See  Hotting, 

Toll,  Y.  to  tell  or  make  known. 
*ril<oZ/him.' 

ToU-booth,  at  Whitby,  the  build- 
ing belonging  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor  in  which  his  courts  are 
held.  More  frequently  called 
the  Town-hall. 

Tom  Tawdry,  a  ragged  individual; 
a  sloven.  *A  Tom  Tawdry 
squad/  a  vagrant  lot. 

Tongue,  v.  to  pronounce.  'I 
can't  tmigue  *t,'  cannot  say  the 
word.  *  Badly  tongtied,*  as  from 
one  with  defective  utterance. 

Tongue -teng'd.  See  the  third 
Teng. 

Tongue-tied,  or  Tongue-tether'd, 

silent. 

Tongue -whaling,  or  Tongue- 
padding,  a  scolding  lecture. 

Tooad.     See  Teead, 

Toom,  empty.  'As  toom  as  an 
egg-shell.'  *  Lots  o'  bairns  an  a 
toom  pantry,'  a  large  family  and 
an  empty  cupboardl 

Toom'd,  swayed  on  one  side,  as 
in  pouring  water  from  a  pail. 

Topman,  or  Topionan,  a  hang- 
man, according  to  a  Whitby 
manuscript  of  tne  last  centmy. 

Topping,  the  hair  on  the  fore- 
h^id;    the    London     'brutus.' 

*  1 11  coul  your  topping,*  €l  good 
humored  threat  of  chastisement 
by  pulling  the  hair. 

Topping,  a  high  hill.  'Eose- 
berry  topping,*  *  Blakey  topping,* 

Topsair,   adj.   sore  at  the  top. 

*  He  's  topsair  about  it,'  has  a 
headache  on  the  subject. 

Topsome,   adj.    the    uppermost. 

*  An  inclin  to  be  a  bit  topsome,*  a 
disposition  to  be  somewhat  over- 
bearing. 


Torfle.     See  Turfle. 

Tottering,  adj.  a  weather  term. 

*  A  tottering  time  for  harvest,'  a 
variable  or  unfavorable  season. 

*  We've  had  a  tottering  time  of 
it,'  one  of  danger; — the  sailoi^s 
expression  after  a  storm.  A 
period  of  trial  in  general. 

Touchous,  Touchy,  adj.  captions, 
or  easily  offended.  <  A  touchoua 
body,'  or  *  a  touch-and-take  sort 
of  a  bodv.'  *They  're  varry 
touchowy  they  low  at  yance,'  are 
very  susceptible,  they  fire  at 
once ;  said  of  Lucifer  matches. 

TouchouBness,     disposition     to 

anger. 
Touting,  blowing  notes  on  a  horn. 

Tow-teeazer,  a  hemp-picker;   a 

flax-dresser.    See  Teeazers, 
Town-geeat,  town-street. 

Towp,  Towple,  or  Towple  down^ 

V.  to  fall  over.    To  tilt. 

Trade,  pt.  t.  did  tread.  'They 
tr<ide  o*  mah  teeas,'  toes. 

Trafie,  v.  to  tread  down  the 
grass.  To  *  traffle  and  trample ' 
IS  the  usual  expression. 

Trail,  v.  to  drag  without  a  vehicle, 
as  timbers  are  drawn  on  the 
ground  with  horses  and  chains. 
'  It  was  not  carried,  it  was 
traiVd*  *  He  trails  a  light  har- 
row, his  hat  covers  his  family,' 
he  leads  a  life  without  cares,  as 
an  unmarried  man.  Also  to  drag 
the  feet  in  walking.  Traily, 
untidy. 

Trail,  v.  to  entice ;  to  draw  out 
on  a  subject.  *  We  traiVd  him 
nicely,'  that  is,  to  gain  the  laueh 
at  him.  *  Varry  trailable*  easuy 
persuaded;  gullible. 

Trail  *  A  lang  trails*  a  tiresome 
journey.  Traily,  slow  of  motion 
Drawhng. 

Trail-pooak,  a  corpulent  person, 
who  '  sodges  along  like  a  sack  of 
sand.' 
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Trailtengpi,  or  Trailtripes.    '  A 

trallopy  trailtengSf*  said  of  one  as 
'uncouth  in  her  moyements  as 
the  waUdng  tongs.' 

Traipsing,  or  Traipsey,  adj. 
wandering ;  loitering.  *  Going 
traipsing  about  like  a  beggar 
without  a  parish.'    See  Trapes, 

Trallopy,  adj.  the  state  of  a  peiv 
son  in  tatters,  or  as  it  is  said, 
dragging  her  rags  after  her. 

Tramp,  v.  to  journey  on  foot. 

*  We  tramped  it,'  walked  the  dis- 
tance.     *  Tramp  off ! '   begone. 

•  TraTnp-house,  a  lodging-house 
for  vagrants.  '  As  lilty  and  lively 
as  tykes  in  a  tramp-house.'  The 
jollity  of  these  wayfarers  in  as- 
sembly is  proverbial.  TramperSf 
strollers. 

Trapes,  a  sloven;  one  with  the 
attributes  implied  in  Traipsing. 

Trapp*d,  pp.  jammed.  'I  got 
my  finger  trapped  in  the  door.' 

Trash,  a  good-for-nothing  cha- 
racter. 

Trash'd,  pp.  worn  out  or  thinned 
as  an  old  garment. 

Trashments.    See  Oddments, 

Trat,  a  line  with  baited  hooks 
hung  along  its  length,  laid  near 
the  water's  edge  and  fastened 
down  at  each  end,  for  catching 
fish  when  the  tide  flows  over  it. 

Treeak,  a  vestige.  Treeakings, 
tracks. 

Tribbit-stick,  a  three-foot  pliable 
stick,  to  the  end  of  which  a  bat- 
shaped  piece  of  wood  is  fixed,  for 
striking  the  ball  in  the  game  of 
Spell  and  Knor. 

Trickster,  a  deceiver. 

Tricksy,  adj.  deceptious. 

Triddlings,  s.  pL  the  dung  of 
sheep. 

Trigg'd,    pp.    filled.      'Trigged 

witii  a  good  dinner.' 
Trimmle,  v.  to  tremble. 


Trimmling  Jockies,  Doddering 
Dickies,  or  Quaker  grass,  the 
JBri^a  or  shaking  grass. 

*  A  trimmling^jock  V  t'  house 
An  you  weeant  hev  a  mouse.' 

Dried  in  bunches,  with  its  brown 
seeds  on  a  tall  stem,  it  is  com- 
monly stuck  on  the  mantel-piece, 
as  believed  to  be  obnoxious  to 
mice. 

Trinnels.    See  Caicf-trimieh, 

Trippy,  adj.  nimble.  'Look  as 
trippy  as  you  can,'  make  hast«. 

Trist,  trust.  *Back  may  tiiid, 
but  belly  weeant.'  The  saying 
of  the  thrifty  in  dear  times, — 
dress  may  be  deferred,  but  hun- 
ger cannot. 

Trist-penny.  *  Trist'pennyw&Tk,* 
the  shopkeeper's  credit-system. 

Trod,  a  foot-path.  To  *  tramp  an 
ill  trod*  to  follow  an  evil  course. 

Troicing.  'We've  troiced  her 
e^gs,'  taken  so  many  away  at 
different  times  from  the  nest ;  an 
act,  it  is  said,  by  which  the  bird 
is  induced  to  lay  more  and  more. 

TroU,  or  Trowl,  v.  to  roll  as  a 
stone  down  a  >"'n,  *  A  trowling 
steean  gethers  neea  moss,'  the 
adage  of  the  rolling  stone. 

Troll,  or  Trowl,  v.  to  sing  in  the 
ballad  style. 

Troll-egg  days,  Easter  Monday 
and  Tuesday,  when  children  play 
with  dyed  eggs  by  rolling  them 
on  the  grass.  See  Easter  in  the 
Preface. 

Trollebods,  a  roll  or  complication 
of  entrails. 

Trollowerance,  the  child's  tee- 
totum. 

Trull,  the  mattrass,  as  a  layer  for 
the  feather-bed. 

Tnmipery,  a  worthless  person. 
Trash. 

Tnmking,  lobster  and  crab  catch- 
iag  with  trunk-shaped  framings 
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of  wand- work  covered  with  net- 
tmg,  liaving  sufficient  ingress 
for  tiie  captured,  but  no  return. 
Baited  inside,  they  are  sunk  in 
the  sea  with  lines  and  weights. 
Trunker,  a  crab  or  lobster 
catcher. 

Tmimle-stiok,  the  boy's  hoop- 
stick. 

Tmssell'd  up,  as  a  slab  supported 
on  portable  uprights. 

Tuckets.     See  Burs. 

Tufit,  the  lapwing,  or  pewit 

Turn,  V.  to  card  spinning  wool 
roughly,  as  a  preparation  for  the 
finer  cards.  Tumming^  the  oper- 
ation implied  in  turn  ;  —  old- 
fashioned  handwork,  now  obso- 
lete. 

Tumbril,  a  small  tilt -cart  for 
carrying  manure  to  spread  about 
the  fields. 

Tummle,  tumble. 

Tuuder,  tinder  or  bimit  rag.  '  As 

rotten  as  tunder* 
Tunnel,  a  bottle-funnel. 
Turbary.    *  Common  of  turbary,* 

the  farmer's  right  of  cutting  his 

fuel  turves  on  the  moors;  Old 

local  document. 

Turf-cakes.     See  Fat  Eascah, 
Turf-gpreeaving,  the  cutting  of 

turves.    See  Oreeaving, 
Turf-mull,   the  ashes  from  the 

turf-fire. 
Turf-reek,  turf  smoke. 
Turf-skep,  the  bow-less  basket  in 

which  turves  are  brought  from 

the  stack  for  house  use. 
Turf-spit,  the  shovel  adapted  in 

blade  and  handle  for  slicmg  the 

turves  from  the  ground.  *  We  're 

turfing,*  getting  our  turves  for  a 

winter  supply. 

Turfle,  or  Torfle,  v.  to  turn 
cowardly.  *He  turJTd  on  *t.' 
*  They  all  turJTd  together,'  the 
whole  concern  fell  to  the  ground. 


Tumpool)  an  eddy  of  water. 
Tutty.     See  Teeaty. 

Twadgers,  s.  pi.  small  round 
ginger-bread  cakes,  thick,  puffy, 
and  tough,  flavored  with  essence 
of  lemon ;  now  never  seen. 

Twangle,  v.  to  wriggle  about 
from  indisposition.  *  She  raather 
moans  and  begins  to  ttvangle,*—^ 
the  cow. 

Twangy,  or  Twangily,  adv. 
afioctedly,  in  the  way  of  talking. 

Twank,  v.  to  twist.  *  I  '11  twank 
him,'  take  him  by  the  nose. 

Twanker,  a  virago  who  will  use 
her  fists  and  nails  to  your  face. 

Twanking.  '  A  ticanking  frost/ 
keen  orbiting; — a  * nose-ender.' 

Twarvle,  v.  to  twirl  like  a  spin- 
ning-top. 

Twarvled,  pp.  twisted  out  of  an 
orifice,  as,  e.g.,  by  the  turning 
of  a  corkscrew. 

Twarvlement,  the  in-and-out  tell- 
ing of  a  story.  *  It  was  ower 
lang,  and  had  owermickle  iwarvU" 
jnent  in  't.'    Circumlocution. 

Twarvliug,  adj.  twisting  in  zig- 
zag ;  like  a  wall  before  it  falls. 

Twattle,  V.  to  humor  or  entice. 
To  tickle.  *  Thej  tu^attled  it  frer 
him,'  got  it  from  him  by  fine 
words. 

Tweea,  two, 

Tweeasome,  adj.  twofold;  double. 
See  Thriasome. 

Twill.  *  A  geeafle-^tri7Z,*  a  goose- 
quiU.  Ttbilly,  penfeathered,  as 
we  say  of  a  plucked  fowl,  when 
the  feathers  are  short  and  bristly. 

Twill,  a  kind  of  spool  to  wind 
thread  upon. 

Twilt,  V.  to  thrash  or  chastise. 
*  A  good  twilting,* 

Twilt,  a  bed-quilt.  Tmlter,  a 
quilt-maker.  Tmlting,  quilt- 
working. 
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Twine,  v.  to  murmup.    To  *  twist 

and  tunne.*     Twining^  repming. 

Tmny,  discontented.  Also  puny, 

as  a  sickly  person. 
Twinter.     '  A  tmnter  stot,*  an  ox 

of  two  winters  old. 
Twisten'd,  pp.  entangled.  Twisty, 

ill-natured. 
Twitehbell,  Erriwiggle,  or  For- 

Idn  Bobin,  the  garden  ear- wig. 

Forficula  caudata.    'As  brown  as 

a  twitchhelV 
Twitohedy  pp.  tied  hard  together 

in  a  knot. 
Twitchel,    a     passage    through 

which  you  twist  or  turn  into  a 

wider  street. 
Twitchinessy  tightness.  A  twinge 

or  griping  sensation.     Ttuitchy, 

greedy. 
Twitterbeeaas,  s.  pL  hard  sprouts 

or  excrescences   on  the   lower 

part  of  a  horse's  leg. 
Twitters,  s.  pi.  entangled  threads. 

Complications  of  all  sorts. 
Twooalve,  twelve. 
Twooanty,  twenty. 

Tyke,  a  hound.  A  churlish  fellow. 
A  vagrant.  '  A  nest  of  hungry 
<yA:ca,  a  family  of  hearty  children. 

Tyne.    See  Tine. 

XJdge,  V.  to  surge  or  shake  with 
laughter.  '  {/(^m^  and  nudging/ 
joking  and  poking  with  the 
elbow.     *  We  all  u£^'d  at  it.' 

XJgsoine,  adj.  ugly.  *  An  ugsome 
beast/  dangerous ;  terrible.  *  An 
ugeome  sair,'  a  *  ghastly '  wound. 
*  It  leuk'd  at  us  varry  ugsomtly,' 
savagely. 

TJke,  liking,  TJky.  See  Heuhy 
ffeuking,  &c. 

XJmbethink,    XJmbethowt.     See 

Unbethinkf  &o. 
XJmstrid,  astride. 
Umtion,  aim  or  object.  '  I  deean't 


ken  your  umtion^*  perceive  your 
intention. 

TTnaddled,  pp.  \mgained  from 
profits  yet  to  be  earned. 

TJnask'd,  or  TTnax^d,  pp.  unso- 
licited; uninvited. 

TTnasserd,  pp.  said  of  a  cart 
thrown  off  the  asset  or  axletree. 
'  This  last  bad  bout  has  ommost 
unasseTd  me,'  this  last  illness  has 
nearly  broken  down  my  consti- 
tution. 

Unbearable.     See  Unbidedble, 

TJnbeliook'd,  pp.  run  away  with  ; 
taken  off  the  hooks  where  it  was 
hung. 

TJnbeknawn.  '1  did  it  unbeknawn 
te  them,'  without  their  know- 
ledge. 

TTnbeneeafh.  '  It  was  quite  uip- 
heneeaik  him,'  he  lowered  his  po- 
sition by  doing  so. 

TJnberried,  pp.  as  the  pulse  is 
taken  out  of  the  pod,  or  the  cur- 
rants stripped  from  the  stalks. 

TTnbetliink,  TTmbeihink,  or  On- 
bethink,  to  recall  to  mind. 
*  Unbethink  thysel,'  try  to  re- 
member. 8eQ  Bethink,  Unbethink 
seems  to  imply  deliberate  con- 
sideration or  reflexion ;  Bethink^ 
that  which  may  come  into  the 
mind  as  sudden  recollection ;  but 
the  distinction  is  very  much  lost 
in  popular  usage.  Cf.  A.  8.  ymb- 
^incan,  to  think  about  a  thing. 

Unbetbiiiking.  <I  gav  him  an 
unbethinking,*  a  reproof  which  he 
little  thought  was  his  due. 

XJnbethowt  'I  unbethowt  me,' 
I  recollected. 

XJnbid,  Unbidden,  or  XJnbodden, 

pp.  uninvited. 
XJnbideable,  or  Unbearable,  adj. 

not  to  be  endured. 
Unboiden.    See  Unbid, 
Unbroflsen,  or  Ungnmded,  pp. 

unbroken.     'I  mun  hae't  tin- 
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hrussen^^  the  article  in  the  lump, 
not  in  powder. 
XJncaiiny,  adj.  as  we  say  of  sus- 
pected people — they  are  *  not  the 
thing.'  More  in  use  in  Scotland. 

TTnchanoyy  adj.  unlucky;  unfor- 
tunate. 

XJiiolipped,  pp.  unshorn. 

XJncoif' d,  pt.  t.  *  They  uncoifd 
teean  tother,'  tore  off  each  other^s 
caps  in  the  fray.  *  Uncoifing 
ageean/  quarrelling  as  usual. 

TTncome,  pp.  not  yet  arrived. 

TTncotter'd,  pp.  unravelled.  See 
Cotter^  to  entangle. 

TTncnmber,  v.  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions. '  All 's  uncumber^dj  there 
are  no  difficulties  in  the  way. 

TTnouSy  or  XJncntliB,  news.  Cf. 
A.S.  unc&^y  imknown,  strange, 
new ;  from  cunnan,  to  know. 

TTnoTiB-pooak,  a  gossip,  or  ^  bag  of 
wind-* 

TTnoxuitom'd,  pp.  said  of  articles 
smuggled,  by  which  the  revenue 
is  de&auded. 

TTndarken,  v.  '  UndarJcen  the 
blinds,'  that  is,  draw  them  up, 
and  let  in  the  light. 

TTndeeacent.     See  Unmensefvl. 

TTndeean,  pp.  not  yet  done ;  un- 
finished. 

XJndeedy,  adj.  helpless ;  incapa- 
ble of  doing. 

Under.  See  also  the  many  words 
with  Onder  as  a  prefix. 

Under.  See  At-ower;  also  the 
second  At-under* 

Under-aann-baim,  the  corpse  of 
an  infant  taken  to  the  grave 
under  a  woman's  arm. 

Undercawd,  a  cold  caught  by  the 
wind  blowing  up  the  clothes.  A 
chiU  of  the  lower  parts. 

Underdrawing,  the  plastered  or 
overhead  ceiling  of  a  room. 
/Not   underdratont'  the   beams  I 


and  boards  bare,  as  in  some  old 
country  houses,  where  they  have 
become  ebony-black  witn  age 
and  turf-smoke. 

Undergang,  v.  to  undergo  or 
endure.  *A  desperate  under- 
ganging,*  a  severe  operation  or 
humiliation. 

Undergang,  an  archway.  A 
tunnel.     See  Owertum, 

Undergrowth,  the  underwood  in 
a  plantation.  The  short  hair 
about  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Undergnmd,  underground.  'Dr. 
Young's  undergrund  beuk,'  his 
Geolo^cal  Survey  of  the  York- 
shire Coast ;  enquired  for  at  the 
printer's  in  those  words. 

Underhanded,  adj.  without  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  'hands'  or 
helpers.  Also  undersized.  'A 
little  underhanded  fellow.' 

Underhapp'd,  pp.  not  sufficiently 
clothed. 

Underheeads,  s.  pL  minor  officials. 

Underheld.  -  See  Undersetten. 

Underling.     See  Urling. 

Underlont,  an  under-servant 

Underprop,  or  Underset,  v.  to 

support  with  pillars,  or  an  affcer- 
added  base.  *  Underpropped.* 
*  Underprops*    See  Underaetten, 

Underreokon'd,  pp.  undervalued. 

Underrowt,  as  a  place  under- 
mined where  the  material  is 
worked  away  upon  which  it  rests. 

Undermled,  pp.  secretly  counter- 
acted. 

Undersetten,  or  Underheld,  pp. 
as  the  foundations  of  a  wall  are 
deepened  with  additional  mason- 
ry when  disturbed  below  their 
previous  level. 

Underside,  the  lower  or  under 
surface. 

Undersoorts,  s.  pL  those  of  in- 
ferior degree. 

Understeeaden,  pp.  understood. 
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TTnfiEtiii,  adj.  reluctant. 

TTnfreTnd,   or  TTzifremdish,   adj. 

not  kindly  disposed;    nnneigh- 

bourly.     See  Frem, 
TTnfriends,  &  pi.  a  soft  word  for 

one's  opponents.     *  If  they  ar*nt 

your  enemies,  they  *re  your  un- 

friendsJ 

XJnfrook'd,  pp.  deprived  of  the 
robes  of  omce.    Disgraced. 

TTn^gain,  adj.  *  A  varry  un-gain 
spot,'  difficult  of  access.  Incon- 
venient. 

XJn-gainable,  adj.  not  easily  avail- 

TTn-gaiii'd.     See  Unaddled. 

Un-gear,  v.  to  unharness  j  to  strip 
oft'  the  clothes. 

Un-geean,  not  yet  departed  or 
sent. 

XJn-geeatlyy  adj.  ungainly  or 
clownish. 

TJn-geen,  adj.  not  given  to,  or  dis- 
posed ;  disinclined.  And  in  the 
sense  of  unthawed  or  unrelented. 
8ee  Oin  ageean, 

Un-gentlyy  adv.  harshly ;  severe- 
ly- 

Un-gnidable,  adj.  unruly;  not 
open  to  reason. 

XJngraith'd,  p>p.  not  yet  fur- 
nished or  equipped.  Unadorned. 

TTn-gTimded.     See  Unbrussen. 

XJnlLad,  not  yet  obtained. 

Unhandsome,  adj.  dishonour- 
able.   Ugly. 

Unhapp'd,  uncovered ;  naked. 

XJnlieartsome.    See  Unlovesome, 

XJnlieeaf,  v.  '  Are  ye  boun  te  un- 
heea/fy*  to  remove  from  the  place. 
*T'  nest's  empty;  they're  all 
unheeafd,*  flea  *It  quite  wn- 
heeaf'd  me,'  unsettled  me. 

XJiiheeaBty,  adj.  indolent;  un- 
ready.   See  the  second  Teeam, 

TTnlieedftily  adj.  unmindful ;  neg- 
ligent. 


Unheppen,  adj.  without  help; 
unaided.  Also  sluttish ;  without 
management. 

TTnliesp,  v.  to  unlatch. 

TTnlionest,  adj.  dishonest. 

Unkard,  adj.  uncouth  or  awk- 
ward, in  the  sense  of  not  yet 
being  accustomed  to  a  pursuit. 
*  Unkard  folks,*  strangers  in 
fresh  quarters.     See  Unkest 

irnkarsome,  adj.  awkwardly  or 
perversely  disposed. 

nnkeease,  v.  to  undress  or  un- 
cover. 

Unkempt,  pp.  uncombed ;  untidy. 

Unkennable,  adj.  imperceptible; 
not  conspicuous.  And  with  re- 
gard to  identity,  *  To  me  he  was 
varry  unkeuTiable,*  difficult  to  re- 
cognize. 

Unkenn'd,  unknown;  of  no  re- 
pute. 

Unkenn'd,  pp.  '  We  're  unkenn'd 
yet,'  our  butter  is  not  yet 
churned. 

Unkenspak,  adj.  inconspicuous  j 
obscure.     See  Kempak. 

Unkessen'd,  adj.  not  yet  chris- 
tened. 

Unkest,  adj.  not  yet  moulded  or 
adapted  to  a  place  from  too  short 
an  acquaintance  with  it. 

Unlared,  or  Unleear'd,  adj.  un- 
learned. 

Unlimber,  v.  '  We  unlimhef'dhst 
guns,'  tightened  the  carriage-fas- 
tenings of  the  cannon  on  the 
ship's  deck. 

Unlisting,adj.  disinclined;  spirit- 
less in  a  matter.  \Unli8ting  te 
gan,'  unwilling  to  go. 

Unlovesome,  or  Unheartsome, 
adj.  without  affection.  See  Xove- 
some. 

Unlucky  days.  Friday  ranks  as 
one  of  these,  and  has  been  called 
an  *  Egyptian  day,'  when  the 
power  of  witches  and  the  like 
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was  supposed  to  be  most  potent. 
The  Crucifixion  took  place  on  a 
Friday,  and  many  augur  an  ill 
issue  to  matters  set  agoing  on 
that  day  of  the  week.  See  Good 
Friday,  It  is  as  unlucky  to 
launch  ships  on  a  Friday  as  at 
any  time  to  count  the  numbers 
when  they  sail  out  of  port.  Many 
choose  not  to  begin  a  voyage  on 
a  Friday ;  and  if  you  remove  to 
a  fresh  house  on  that  day,  your 
stay  will  not  be  long.  *  A  Fri- 
day flit,  short  sit.'  Other  say- 
ings might  be  quoted  on  the 
subject  of  unlucky  days  and 
doings,  but  they  pertain,  upon 
the  whole,  as  well  to  other  places. 

TTninaideii'd,  married. 

TTninakly,  adj.  as  clothes  ill 
adapted  to  the  wearer;  un- 
shapely. 

Unmenseftil,  adj.  indecent; 
disorderly. 

TTiioften,  adv.  seldom. 

Unown'dy  pp.  unclaimed;  disre- 
garded. 

TTnparfit,  adj.  imperfect;  unfit- 
ting. 

TTnpassable,  adj.  impassable. 

TTnpeeaceable,  or  Unpeeaoefal, 

adj.  quarrelsome;  irritable. 
Unplight.     *  They  caught  me  in 
anunplight,*  in  a  disorderly  con- 
dition. 

XJnpossible,  adj.  impossible.  '  An 
unpo88ible  creature,'  one  of  odd 
extremes.    Also  a  droll  fellow. 

TTnragy  v.  to  strip  off  the  clothes. 

Trnregaardfuly  adj.  heedless; 
disobedient. 

XJnreiider'd,  adj.  unmelted,  as  the 
leaf  lard  from  the  pig  before  the 
fat  is  put  into  bladders. 

TTnrest,  disquiet.  ^Varry  un- 
restful,^  very  uneasy. 

TTiiridBOiiiey  or  TTnriddy,  adj.  un- 
tidy. Slow  in  speech  or  in  mo- 
tion, as  one  who  makes  no  head- 


way in  either.  See  Bed  up, 
TJnrife,  adj.  slow  or  sluggish. 
TJnnidsome,  adj.  pale-faced.  The 

reverse  of  ruddy  or  florid. 
TJnsate,  pp.  not  satisfied  or  ap- 


Unsay,  v.  '  I  weeant  vnsaj/  my 
say,'  I  will  not  retract  what  I 
have  said. 

Unsay able^  adj.  unwilling  to  be 
advised ;  unruly.  *  An  unsayable 
lot.'  *They  're  unsayed  yet/ 
imconvinced;  unsubdued. 

Unshaply,  adj.  out  of  shape  or 
order. 

XJnBhill,  V.  to  unhusk  peas  from 
the  shelL 

UnBhod,  adj.  without  shoes. 

TTnBhnt,  adj.  not  closed. 

TTnflided,  adj.  not  yet  put  to  rights. 
*  Unaided  i'  mah  awn  mind,'  un- 
decided. 

Xrnflkillable,  adj.  difficult  to  un- 
derstand. 

TTn9leck'd,  or  TJnslocken'd,  adj. 
imquenched. 

Unsloty  V.  to  unbolt.  •  Unslotted* 

TTnsteck,  v.  to  undo  the  door  fast- 
enings. *  Uiiateck  thy  een,'  open 
your  eyes. 

TTnteean,  adj.  not  yet  taken  or  cap- 
tured. Untenanted.  •  *  T*  grund  's 
unteean  in  yet,'  the  land  is  still 
unenclosed. 

XJntell,  a  large  sum.  «  UntelVd* 
said  of  a  price  not  estimated. 

TTntented,  adj.  unattended ;  dis- 
regarded. 

TTntentiye,  ac^.  heedless;  inat- 
tentive. 

TTnthack,  y.  to  take  off  the  roof  or 
thatch.  '  Come  near  me  and  I II 
unthack  thee  ! ' — a  threat, — I  will 
pull  the  hair  off  your  head. 
'Gan  heeam  and  unthack  thy- 
sel  for  a  whent  braying,'  go 
home  and  strip  yourself  for  a 
good  beating. 
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TTnthrift,  a  good-for-nothing  per- 
son. ^A  desperate  unthrifty'  a 
determined  squanderer.  Also, 
*  There's  unthrift  in  that/  a 
'wastefulness  in  doing  so. 

TTntil,  or  TTntiv,  prep.  unto. 

TTnwarned,  adj.  nncautioned; 
uninstnioted.  Uninvited;  not 
yet  summoned.    See  Warned. 

TTnweeadable,    adj.    said    of   a 
deep  part  of  the  water  that  can-- 
not  be  forded  or  waded  through. 
Also  in  the  sense  of  a  meaning 
being  difficult  to  fathom. 

Unwed,  adj.  unmarried. 

TTnwenuii^d,  adj.  without  wrinkle 
or  stain ;  imblemished. 

XJnwiiig»  V.  to  shoot  down  a  bird 
flying. 

XJnwiiLBOine,  adj.  uninviting  in 
all  senses.    Repulsive. 

Trnwishfol,  adj.  reluctant ;  unde- 
sirous. 

XJiiwroiighty  adj.  as  land  not  yet 
worked  or  cultivated. 

TTn-yabble,  adj.  unable. 

XJn-yed,  v.  to  unearth,  as  the  fox 
is  harassed  out  of  his  under- 
ground retreat.     *  Un-yedded,* 

TTp  aboon,  adv.  above. 

Upbringing.  *  They  had  a  good 
upbringing,*  were  well  brought 
up  as  a  family. 

Upcoming,  pres.  part,  rising  or 
growing. 

Updeealfl,  up  the  valley.  *  They 
live  updeeah.' 

Up-ended,  adj.  erect.  *  Up-end 
yourself,*  get  upon  your  legs. 

Upgang,  Upgo,  or   Upload,  a 

hilly  fuscent. 

Up-heeaded,  adj.  arrogant;  des- 
potic. 

U]p-heeap*d,  adj.  piled  up  as  apples 
in  a  measure.    Crowded. 

Up-hod,  maintenance.    '  Of  a  des- 


perate up-hody*  said  of  a  great 
eater  or  a  spender. 

Up-hod,  V.  to  maintain  by  assur- 
ance or  assertion.  *  I  'U  up-hod 
ye  it  is  seea,*  so.  *  Uphodded  or 
UphoddeUf*  upheld,  in  all  sensea 

Up-hoddings.  '  All  their  bits  o' 
up'hoddingSf*  all  their  means  of 
support. 

Up-i-heeaps.  See  the  second 
Heeapa, 

Upkest,  V.  *You  needn't  tipJcegt 
ought  about  it,'  bring  anything 
up  on  the  subject  *  It  was  aU 
upkessen,'  brought  forward, — 
the  reproach. 

Upload,  an  upward  path  or  tend- 
ency.   See  Upgang, 

Uplooaden,  pp.  fully  laden. 

Up  -  0  -  coonrse,  of  a  certainty. 

*Ay,   av,    up-o-coaurae,    tip-o- 

coourae  .'* 

Uppish,  adj.  somewhat  elevated. 
Upreeak'd,  adj.  raked  up. 

Upreeaking,  or  Upreeaping, 

adj.  bringing  former  things  to  re- 
membrance. Reproaching.  *Aud 
upreeapingSf*  old  disagreements. 

UprijBon,  pp.  standing  erect 

Uprowon,  pp.  torn  up  by  the 
roots.   In  a  disorderly  state. 

U^scooros,  used  of  an  even  ad- 
justment of  matters.  *  I  'U  bo 
upscoores  wi'  them.' 

Upseoated,  pp.  seated  aloft  Ex- 
alted. *  Wni  he  get  upaeeated  this 
time,  aim  ye  ? '  will  he  be  higher 
in  the  way  of  preferment  P 

Upsotten,  pp.  upset 

Upsha,  a  finish;  a  catastrophe. 
See  Upahow, 

Upshot,  result 

Upshow.  '  All 's  in  a  stoor  and 
an  upahow,*  full  of  commotion 
and  display.  *  UpaTww  fooaks,' 
showy  or  high-notioned  people. 
See  Upaha, 
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TTpsitting,  the  tdme  for  receiving 
callers  after  the  lady's  confine* 
ment.  'Has  she  had  her  u^- 
ntiing  yetP'  The  mother,  m 
former  days,  saw  her  company 
as  she  sat  up  in  bed. 

TTpspront,  an  upstart.  The  plant 
just  peeping  above  ground. 

TTpspmng,  adj.  sprung  up  in  aU 
senses. 

TTpstandiiig,  a^j.  'Is  the  old 
woman  upstanding  9 '  still  living. 

TTpstanding.  'The  stock  and 
upstanding,*  the  buildings  and 
appliances  for  carrying  on  the 
business. 

TJpstarty  V.  to  rear  like  a  startled 
horse.  *  Upatartiah^^  somewhat 
excitable. 

TJpstirriiig,  on  the  move. 

TJptak,  or  Uptake.  *  He  *8  t'  up- 
taJc  on  'em  all,*  the  superior  one 
of  the  lot. 

TTpteean,  pp.  taken  up  with ;  cap- 
tivated. 

TJption,  a  *  kick  up/  or  commo- 
tion. 

TTrchin,  the  prickly  hedge-hog. 
•If  I  had  my  choice,  I  would 
sooner  tackle  an  urchin,^ — who 
points  a  dart  at  his  opponent 
firom  every  part  of  his  body. 
Also,  *It  made  me  urchin,*  thrill, 
or  shrug  up  my  shoulders.  It 
is  remarkable  what  a  number  of 
our  local  sayings  are  derived 
from  rural  practices  and  images. 

XJre,  the  udder  of  a  cow.  *  She 
ures  badly,'  the  udder  does  not 
return  to  its  healthy  size.  *  She 's 
uring  nicely,'  gaining  her  ftdl 
udder,  or  her  proper  quantity  of 
milk. 

TTrf,  scurf.  See  Or/,  as  probably 
the  same  word.  Urfy,  scurfy. 
'  An  urfy  smell/  the  scent  of  a 
mangy  animal. 

TTring.     See  Ure. 

TTrledy  a^j.  starved ;  stunted. 


TTrling,  or  XJnderliiig,  a  dwarf ; 

a  sickly  child.    See  Urr'd, 
TTrr'd,  pp.  shrivelled,  as  stunted 

shrubs. 

TTse-brass,  interest  money  from  a 
loan  or  deposit. 

TTwer,  adj.  upper  or  over.  *  Uvver 
Hp,*  the  top  lip. 

TTzade,  or  Black  nzzle,  the  black- 
bird. Some  assert  the  *  Ousel* 
to  be  a  thrush.  Shakespeare  has 
*  the  ouzel-cock  so  black  of  hue,* 
Mid.  Nt.  Dream,  iii.  1.  128. 

Vage.  *An  ower-sea  vage,*  a 
voyage  beyond  seas.  *  Back- 
va^c,  the  voyage  homeward. 

Vage,  V.  to  wander.  An  old 
writer  has  *  vagations,'  goings  to 
and  fro. 

Tallance,  or  Tallens,  the  drapery 
hanging  from  the  frame  upon 
which  the  feather-bed  lies,  thus 
covering  the  vacancy  under  the 
bed. 

Vamporing.     See  Vaporing. 

Vaporing,  the  attitudinal  motion 
of  an  orator. 

Varment,  vermin.  *  A  vannenthj 
fellow,*  an  expression  of  con- 
tempt. 

Varra  weel,  very  well. 

Varry,  adj.  and  adv.  very  or  ex- 
treme. *  A  varry  bit,'  a  minute 
portion. 

Vast,  adj.  and  sb.  numerous.  *  A 
vcLst  o*  things,'  a  great  many. 

V  e  m  0  n  ,  venom ;  malignity. 
Vemonous,  Vemonaome,  spiteful. 
Vemon*d,  stung  or  poison  d. 

Vend,  V.  to  sell.  *  Nut  boun  te 
vend,  but  boun  te  ware,'  I  am 
not  going  to  sell,  I  am  going  to 
buy. 

Vent,  sale  of  goods.  'There's 
neea  vent  for  'em,'  no  demand  or 
outlet. 

14 
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Ventnresoine,  adj.  adventarous ; 
daring. 

Verdnrers,  s.  pi.  the  former-day 
keepers  of  grass  land  hereabouts, 
the  property  of  Whitby  Abbey. 

*  Foresters  and  VerdureraJ 
Vessel-cups,  s.  pi.  the  wassail  or 

Christmas  bowls  of  our  fore- 
fathers; Christmas  being  an- 
nounced beforehand  by  the  carol- 
singers,  who  chaunted  from  house 
to  house  with  a  wassail-bowl  in 
their  hands,  as  a  sign  for  some- 
thing to  be  given.  The  bowl- 
carrying  has  ceased,  but  the 
carols  are  heard  and  the  same 
good  wishes  expressed,  as  no- 
ticed under  Chrietmaa  CusUmis  in 
the  Preface. 

Viewsome,  Tiewly,  adj.  having 
a  fine  prospect.    IlandBome. 

Vikings.     See  Wyhe. 

Tiz'd,    visaged ;    complexioned. 

See  Black-aviz'd,  Wed-aviz^d, 
Vooat,  a  vote.   *  A  vooating-\>o\xt,^ 

an  election. 
Voice,  V.     *  I  would  try  to  voice 

him/  to  speak  to  him.     '  It  was 

seea  voiced^  so  said  or  expressed. 

*  I  'U  give  *em  a  voicing ^^  tell 
them  my  mind  on  the  subject. 

Voider.  See  Baimskep,  And 
in  an  old  book  'Yoyder'  is  one 
who  removed  things  from  the 
table  at  feasts. 

Vonterish,  adj.  adulterous.  Lewd. 
Cf.  Mid.  Eng.  avoutryt  adultery. 

Wad,  would. 

Wad,   a  small  pad.  '   A  lady^s 

bustle.     Wadded^  cushioned. 
Wad,  a  lead  pencil.    *  PTo^-eatcr,' 

Indian     rubber;      called     also 

*  Lead-eater.' 

Wad,   V.   to  pledge ;    to  bet. 

Wads,  money  stakes. 
Waddy,  adj.  tough  and  insipid, 

as  hard  meat  without  flavour. 
Wade.       For   the    Legends    of 


Wade,  see  the  Preface. 
Wadmaal,  coane  thick  woollen 
doth    for    pea-jackets.       IceL 
va^mM, 

Wae,  woe.     See  Weea, 

Waff,  or  Whiff,  a  puiGf  of  wind. 

Waff^  a  wave  of  the  hand.  The 
kind  of  flag  or  signal  used  at  sea 
for  assistance  to  the  ship  from 
the  shore. 

Waff.     See  the  second  Waft, 

Waffle,  V.  to  waver  with  the  wind. 
To  hesitate.  To  run  gossiping 
about.     Wajfling,  vacillating. 

Waft,  a  ghost ;  a  passing  shadow. 
*I  saw  his  Mw/C,'  the  semblance 
of  the  living  person  of  whose 
death  the  waft  was  a  denota- 
tion. We  have  heard  of  the 
wafU  of  people  being  seen,  who 
were  living  at  a  distance,  when 
the  death-news  to  their  friends 
at  home  were  found  to  agree 
with  the  time  of  the  shadow's 
appearance. 

Wait,  or  Waff:  '  Igat  a  waft 
on 't,*  I  caught  the  scent  of  it. 

Waft,  or  Waver,  a  light  breeze. 

Wage,  wages.  'A  brave  wa^e/ 
good  pay. 

Waif  and  Straif,  articles,  by 
chance,  washed  up  on  the  beach 
by  the  sea,  as  wreck  materials ; 
here  they  are  the  property  of  the 
manor  owner.  Tne  expression 
*  weyves  and  streyves '  occurs  in 
Piers  the  Plowman,  B.  prol.  94. 

Wain,  a  waggon. 

Wainer.    See  Wainman. 

Wainfieeaks,  s.  pi.  the  moveable 
side  -  boards  of  the  waggon, 
adapted  to  heighten  it. 

Waingeear,  the  fittings  of  the 
waggon. 

Wainman,  or  Wainer,  the  wag- 
goner. 

Wainreeaps,  s.  pi.  waggon-ropes. 
Whitby  Abbey  EoUs,  1396. 
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Wainstang,  the  pole  projecting 
from  the  front  of  the  waggon  for 
carrying  stone  blocks;  the  horses 
or  oxen  being  yoked  equally  on 
each  side  of  the  pole. 

Wainthofts,  s.  pi.  apparently  the 
seats  in  a  kind  of  carriage  wag- 
gon of  former  times.  *Wain- 
thewts.'  Whitby  Abbey  Eolls, 
1396.  ThofU  and  thewts  are  both 
variants  of  thwarU» 

Waintrees,  s.  pi.  the  axle-beams 
supporting  the  waggon. 

Waintyre,  metal  for  the  waggon- 
whecds  and  its  other  appliances. 
Whitby  Abbey  Eolls,  1396. 

WamnB,  or  Wainhonse,  the  wag- 
gon-shed. 
Wainwright,  a  waggon-builder. 

Waits,  8.  pi.  the  night  minstrels 
of  former  times ;  who,  in  some 
places,  were  also  the  watchmen. 

Wake,  a  parish  festival;  a  fair. 
The  doin^  in  this  part  in  former 
times,  at  least  in  degree,  as  stiU 
practised  in  Ireland  on  the  occa- 
sion of  a  *  Corpse- waking '  or 
watching  the  body  by  the  friends 
and  neighbours,  With  refresh- 
ments, mght  and  day  before  the 
funeral. 

Wake-rife,  adj.  quick  of  appre- 
hension; the  reverse  of  sleepy- 
headed. 

Wakkening,  an  arousal  in  all 
senses.  *  It  wants  wakkening  up 
a  bit,'  said  of  stale  porter; 
something  to  make  it  effervesce. 

Wakkensome,  adj.  easily  awaked. 
'A  genning  wdkkemome  bairn,' 
a  crying  sleepless  child. 

Walker,  a  fuller  or  whitencr  of 

linen-cloth. 
Walking-mill^  a  fulling-mill. 

*Walkmylne;'    Whitby    Abbey 

Eolls,  1396. 
Wallaneering.      *A  poor   wal- 

laneering  creature,'  a  wanderer. 

A  word  in  former-day  use  by  old 


people  hereabouts,  but  now  ob- 
solete. C£  Icel.  vallari,  a  pil- 
grim, a  tramp. 

WaUet,  a  bag  made  in  the  pocket 
shape.  *  Scant  i'  f  wallet,*  poor 
in  purse. 

Walsh,  adj.  tasteless.  '  As  tcalsh 
as  the  white  of  an  egg.*  Wahh- 
neaa,  want  of  flavour ;  insipidity. 

Wamble,  v.  to  spin  round  and 
fall  down  as  an  animal  in  a  fit. 

Wambly,  adj.  having  the  sensa- 
tion of  giddiness. 

Wampled.     See  Wimpled, 

Wan,  adj.  pale.  *  Wan  an'  deed- 
less,'  sickly  and  inactive. 

Wan  ower.     See  Win. 

Wancheer,  sadness  or  grief. 
Here  we  are  reminded  of  Wan- 
hope,  despair,  a  kindred  word  to 
the  above,  when  hope  is  fading ; 
though  we  have  never  heard  the 
latter  used  in  this  quarter.  See 
Cawd  cheer,  III  cheer, 

Wanded,  adj.  made  of  wicker- 
work.  *  A  wanded  skep,'  a  willow 
basket. 

Wands,  s.  pi.  long  flexible  rods. 
The  sail  frames  of  a  windmill. 

Wang-teeath,  a  molar  tooth,  or 
grinder.     A.S.  wangtd^. 

Wangle,  v.  to  shake  or  give  signs 
beforehand,  as  a  wall  previous  to 
its  downfall.  *Take  care,  it's 
beginning  to  t(;an^?c.'  SeeTFa«A;/c. 

Wangler,  an  unstable  person. 

Wankle,  adj.  feeble.  *A  wavk- 
lish  foundation,'  unstable.  *A 
wankle  prospect,'  an  unpromising 
appearance  of  success.  ^Wankle 
weather,'  changeable.  A.S.  wan» 
col,  unstable.' 

Wanldy,  Wanly,  ar  Wannily, 
adj.  *  She's  nobbut  in  a  tvaii- 
nily  way,'  only  in  a  poor  state 
of  health ;  or  *  rather  wanly,* 

Wannle,  v.  to  move  with  a  slow 
trembhn^  step.  *I  can  hardly 
got  wanrwd  alang.' 
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Want  nor  Scant,  neither  too 
much  nor  too  little;  just  the 
quantity. 

Wantj,  a  leathern  strap  for 
horse-harness.  See  Wheeanfftte, 
In  Sussex,  it  means  a  belly-band, 
which  seems  to  haye  been  the 
original  sense. 

Wap,  or  Whop,  a  smart  blow  or 
report.  '  A  rare  wap,'  a  famous 
appetite.  Wapp^d,  banged  as  a 
door.  Also — *It  wapp^d  past,' 
shot  rapidly  along. 

Wap,  a  bundle  of  straw. 

Wapoleeath,  a  heavy  woollen 
material  for  coats. 

Wapentakes,  s.  pi.  military  dis- 
tricts in  this  quarter  when  under 
the  old  Daniiui  rule.  We  read, 
that  the  goyemor  of  the  wapen- 
take was  wont  to  be  met  at  a 
stated  period;  and,  eleyated 
aboye  the  rest,  he  held  up  his 
spear,  which  was  touched  by 
every  soldier  in  token  of  fealty 
or  unity  in  arms,  hence  the  term 
Weapon-touch,  Worsaae  confines 
the  wapentake,  by  which  certain 
divisions  of  the  coimtry  continue 
to  be  known,  too  much  to  the 
northern  portion  of  our  island. 
See  Thingwal.  The  Icel.  vdp- 
natak  means  a  graspins  of  wea- 
pons ;  see  Cleasby's  Icel.  Diet. 

Waps,  a  wasp.  Heard  in  many 
parts  of  England,  and  it  is  the 
usual  old  spelling.     A.S.  weeps, 

Wapsy,  adj.  hot-tempered. 

War,  was.  IceL  var,  as  varying 
from  A.S.  wees. 

War.     See  Waur, 

Warbles,  s.  pi.  swellings  on  the 
back  of  a  beast,  said  to  be  caused 
by  tiie  deposited  laryee  of  the 
gadfly. 

Ward,  in  the  sense  of  towards  or 
near.  *  They  live  Scarborough- 
ic^ard,'  in  the  direction  of  tQat 
town. 

Wardays,  s.  pL  the  six  working 


days.  *My  warday  duds/  my 
week-day  clothes.   - 

Ware,  v.  to  spend;  to  bestow. 
*  It  was  badly  wared,*  or,  *  it  was 
an  ill  -  wared  penny,*  money 
not  well  laid  out.  *  'Weel-M;ar«?,' 
judiciously  spent. 

Ware,  worth  or  price.  *  What 's 
f  ware  on 't  ? '  Wareing,  spend- 
ing on  a  bargain. 

Warily,  adv.  'Gang  warily,* 
walk  cautiously. 

Wark,  work.  *  TTar/j^brussen,* 
overdone  with  work.  Warkman, 
a  mechanic. 

Warks,  s.  pi.  pains.  'Full  o' 
warks  an  crukes,'  fcdl  of  aches 
and  twinges. 

Wark,  V.  to  ache.  WarJdng, 
aching.     Warkish,  rather  sore. 

Wannness,  warmth. 

Wam'd.  *  Wam'd  in  as  a  con- 
stable/ appointed. 

Warner,  a  summoner. 

Warning-pieces,  s.  pi.  ships' 
signal-flags  in  varieties. 

Warp,  a  sediment  from  a  water 
current.  *  Sand-ie;arp*<2,'  as  the 
sand  embanks  itself  at  the  sides 
of  piers  and  settles  in  parts  of 
streams.  '  Warp*d  land,  formed 
by  water  deposit. 

Warp.  *A  warp  of  herrings,' 
four;  the  fisherman's  hundred 
being  30  warp,  i  e.  120. 

Warridges,  s.  pi.  the  shoulders 
of  a  horse ;  tiie  space  between 
the  saddle  and  the  neck. 

Warse,  worse. 

Warse-like.  '  She  's  warse-like 
than  f  other,'  not  so  good-look- 
ing. Also,  a  weather-term.  *  It 
leuksYorry  warse-like,*  as  though 
it  would  l>e  much  worse. 

Warsen,  v.  to  grow  worse.  *  They 
warsen  for  age,'  deteriorate  by 
keeping.  *  They  're  all  o'  ? 
warsening  hand,'  on  the  side  of 
declension  or  decay.. 
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Warser  an  warser,  worse  and 
worse. 

Warsist,  or  Want,  the  worst. 

Warsle,  v.  to  contend ;  to  wrestle. 
*A  warilingAiOMiy  a  fit  of  un- 
easiness.    See  Wossel, 

Warst     See  Warsist. 

War  waps !  a  threat  of  blows. 
•Have  a  care,  or  war  tuapB  te 
ye  ! '  War  vxip»  means  *  beware 
of  blows.' 

Warzle,  v.  to  run  out  by  slow 
degrees  as  liquid  &om  a  tap.  *It's 
cloven  up,  it  weeant  warzle,*  the 
outlet  is  closed. 

Warzle,  or  Wizzle,  v.  to  in- 
trigue ;  to  smuggle.  *  A  tuarz^ 
ling  kind  of  a  body/  a  wheedler ; 
a  Ay  deceiver. 

Wandement,  flattery ;  cajolery. 

Wassail-cnps.     See  Vessel-cups. 

Wastril,  a  spendthrift;  the  re- 
verse of  a  home-bringer. 

Water-blebs,  a.  pL  blisters ;  bub- 
bles. 

Water-dikes,  s.  pi.  the  wet  holes 
in  the  worn  roaicLs. 

Water-flisk,  a  squirt. 

Water  haliday,  a  rainy  day,  when 
out-door  employment  is  sus- 
pended. 

Water-ja^gs,  s.  pL  the  leathern 
bags  with  water,  carried  across 
the  backs  of  horses  in  towns  for 
household  supplies  in  former 
times.  Watery  pustules  on  the 
skin.    See  Jaga. 

Water-jowp'd,  adj.  put  in  con- 
tact with  too  much  water ;  over 
diluted.  *  Poor  water-Jowp^d 
stuff,' said  of  over- weak  tea.  See 
Jotvp. 

Water-kester,  a  mediciner  who 
professes  to  tell  the  disease  by 
the  cast  or  appearance  of  the 
urine ;  into  a  lx)ttle  of  which,  he 
puts  certain  ingredients  or  che- 
micals. ^  While  the  changes^  are 


^oing  on,  they  are  supposed  to 

influence,    sym|>athetically,  the 

patient's  complaint ! 
Water  -  segg'd,    adj.   distended 

with    water;     dropsical      See 
'Segg'd, 
Water-shed,  a  range  of  high  land 

casting  the  surface  drainage  in  a 

certain  direction. 
Water-sipe,  the  course  in  which 

the   water   soaks   through   the 

ground  to  supply  a  pond  or  well. 
Watery-like,  adj.  threatening  for 

rain. 

Wath,    the    ford    of    a    river. 

*  Wath'gee&t,*  the  direction  of 
the  ford.    A.S.  wd^. 

Wattled,  pp.  wrought  with  twigs, 
as  basket-work. 

Wattles,  s.  pi.  tree-rods;  those 
laid  on  a  roof  to  thatch  upon. 

Wattles,  s.  pi.  the  red  pendants 
at  the  turkey's  throat. 

Wandby.     See  Wauds, 

Wands,  or  Wolds,  s.  pi.  open, 
hilly,  or  undulating  country. 
*The  Yorkshire  wdda^  where 
are  some  of  the  most  extensive 
farming  operations  in  the  shire. 

*  They  live  at  yan  o'  thor  waud^ 
htf  spots,'  at  one  of  those  wold 
villages. 

Wanf,  Wanflsh,  or  Wanfy,  adj. 
'Bather  waufish,*  sickly.  *It 
has  a  wau/  smell.'  Insipid  to 
the  taste.  *  Poor  wauf  stuff,' 
as  over  weak  tea. 

Wanflshness,  the  scent  of  mildew 
or  of  anything  of  a  sickly  cast. 

Wanr,  or  War,  worse.  'My 
waur  hat'  And,  as  the  invalid 
tells  you,  *  I  am  mickle  at  waur,* 
much  on  the  worse  side.  *  Waur 
and  vHiur,*  worse  and  worse. 

Waver.     See  the  third  Wafi. 

Wavers,  s.  pi.  young  timberlings 
left  in  a  falling  wood. 

Waviates,  a  word  in  a  charter 
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from  Henry  VI,  1445,  to  the 
Abbot  and  convent  of  Whitby, 
the  meaning  of  which  is  not  very 
apparent.  They  are  to  have  the 
foif  eited  goods  of  their  homagers, 
who  are  *  suicides,  felons,  fugi- 
tives, condemned  persons,  out- 
laws, waviatcB*  Charlton,  p. 
267.  [A  waviat^  is  doubtless  one 
whose  goods  have  been  taken  as 
waifs;  see  Way  fin.  Cowel'sLaw 
Diet.,  and  cf.  Low  Lat.  watnare, 
to  abandon.— W.  W.  S.] 

Wax,  V.  to  increase.     *  He  waxes 

like  a  selly/  grows  quick  like  the 

willow. 
Wax,  full  growth.     '  They  have 

not  got  their   waXy*  their    full 

size. 

Wax-kemel8,  glandular  enlarge- 
ments in  the  flesh. 

Way-feeat,  the  foot  or  bottom  of 
the  road,  as  leading  to  a  beach. 

Way.ganning  orop,  the  crop 
of  corn  which  an  outgoing  tenant 
is  entitled  to  sow  and  reap  in 
consideration  of,  and  in  propor- 
tion to,  the  quantity  of  land  M- 
lowed  and  manured  by  him  dur- 
ing the  last  summer  of  his 
occupancy.  *  Poor  aud  Willy  's 
a  way-ganning  crop,*  one  whose 
end  is  fast  approacmng. 

Way-geeat,  a  path  to  a  given 
place.  *  That 's  your  way-geeat,' 
the  direction  of  your  road. 

Way-kenii'd,  adj.  well  seen  or 
known  by  the  way,  as  some  con- 
spicuous object.  *  They  're  a 
way-kenn^d  lot,'  i.  e.  recognized 
travellers  on  that  road. 

Wayman,  a  joumier. 

Way-warner,  the  road-surveyor. 

Wead,  or  Wood.     See  Wud, 

Weaklings,  s.  pL  puny  children ; 

sickly  plants. 
Weaks,  Weeaks,  or  Wikes,  s.  pi. 

comers.      *  Mouth -tyceaA:*,*   the 

extremities  of  the  lips. 


Weaky,  adj.  moist.  'Ower 
weahvy*  too  soft.  *  Weahy  wea- 
ther,* rainy.  *  Don't  make  the 
Saste  too  weaky,'  don't  make  the 
ough  with  over  much  water. 

Weal,  happiness.  *■  Alius  as  yan, 
come  weal  come  woe ; '  always  as 
one, — even-minded  both  in  pro- 
sperity and  in  adversity. 

Wear'd,  pt.  t.  *  She  wear'd  badly,' 
the  ship  did  not  obey  the  helm 
readily. 

Wearing,  a  consumption  or 
bodily  decay. 

Weary  creatnre!  you  tiresome 
child. 

Wearying,  pres,  part,  fatiguing. 
And  in  the  sense  of  longing  for. 
*They  keep  me  wearying  tor 
dinner.' 

Weather  .  breeders.  Weather  - 
signs,  s.  pi.  indications  foretell- 
ing chants  in  the  weather.  A 
warm  and  serene  day,  which  we 
say  is  too  fine  for  the  season, 
betokens  a  speedy  reverse ;  and 
that  kind  of  restlessness  too,  ob- 
served among  animals,  when  the 
cat  IB  said  to  have  *  a  gale  in  her 
tail/  and  pigs  are  seen  throwing 
about  their  stye-straw. 

*  A  rainbow  i'  t'  morning, 
Sailors  take  warning. 
A  rainbow  at  night, 
Sailors  delight.' 

A  commotion  among  tiie  sea* 
gulls  indicates  a  storm ;  and  from 
the  shooting  of  the  corns  or  of 
an  old  sore,  we  shall  have  wind 
and  rain.  Ducks  throw  water 
from  their  bills  over  their  heads ; 
and  certain  flowers  are  consulted, 
which  contract  their  leaves  before 
the  coming  on  of  rain. 

*  When  the  sun  sets  black, 

A  westerly  wind  will  not  lack.' 

•  Evening  red  and  morning  gray, 
Certain  signs  of  a  bonny  &j. 
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Eyening  gray  and  mooming  red, 
Will  send  the  shepherd  wet  to 
bed.* 

There  are  other  signs  in  force, 
but  ^ey  seem  equally  common 
to  other  places,  as  some  aboye 
instanced  may  be  also. 

Weaiher-chafed,  err  Weather- 
roughen'd,  adj.  as  the  fSace  is 
tendered  by  the  blast. 

Weather-&8t,  adj.  unable  to  pro- 
ceed for  the  bad  weallier. 
Storm-stayed. 

Weather-Btress,  severity  of  the 
weather. 

Weazand.    See  Wizzon, 

Web,  a  collection  of  purchased 
articles.  'What's  f  heeal  web 
worth P'  the  whole  lot;  applied 
to  all  kinds  of  sundries. 

Web,  y.  to  interweave;  to  as- 
sociate. '  We  deeant  web  him  in 
amang  us,'  he  is  not  one  of  our 
set 

Webster,  a  weaver. 

Wed,  married.  'Mair  wedders 
than  pot-boilers,'  implying  ^t 
many  marry  without  sufficient 
means. 

'  Happ^r  they  '11  be  that  wed  and 

wive, 
Within  leap  year;  they're  sure 
to  thrive. 

Weddingers,   s.  pi.  the   bridal 

party. 
Wedg'd,  adj. hard  and  surcharged, 

as  Sie  disordered  udder  of  a  cow. 
Wedgit  (g  soft).      See    Wottd- 

geeat. 
Wee,  adj.   smaU.      'A  wee  bit 

thing.'      The     south     country 

'tiny.' 
Weea,  woe.     *  I  'm  weea  for  ye,' 

sorry  for  you. 
Weea-be^ean,  miserable;    im- 
mersed in  trouble. 
Weea  behang  ye  I   may  sorrow 


surroimd  you.    See  Behung, 

Weea  betide  ye!  or,  Weea  worth 
ye!  may  woe  or  sorrow  befal 
you. 

Weead.    See  Wud. 

Weeadable,  adj.  passable,  as  a 
ford  across  a  river.  *That 
water 's  nut  varry  weeadable,* 
you  cannot  readily  make  your 
way  through  that  dif&culty.  See 
Unweeadable. 

Weeaders,  s.  pi.  those  who  forage 
on  the  sea-beach  for  wreck-mH- 
torials. 

Weeaka     See  Weaks. 

Weealfl.     See  WheeaU, 

Weeam,  the  belly.  (But  more 
particularly  Scotch.) 

Weean,  quean,  wench,  woman. 
'A  he  weean t  a  masciiline  fe- 
male. 

Weean-cat,  a  she-cat. 

Weean-craft,  female  allurements. 

Weean-craz'd,  Weean-fond.  See 

Weeanstrucken. 

Weeang.    See  Wlieeang. 

Weean-hefted,  adj.  beset  with 
women ;  in  a  lewd  sense. 

Weean-house.    See  Qneeanhouse, 

Weeanish,  adj.  womanish;  ef- 
feminate. 

WeeaEstmcken,  Weean-craz'd, 
or  Weean-fond,  adj.  love-smit- 
ten ;  on  the  man's  part. 

Weeant,  will  not. 

Weeas  is  t*  heart !  I  am  heartily 
sorry  for  it. 

Weeasome,  adj.  woful.     *  Varry 
weeaeome  for  you,'  I  am  pained 
on  your  accoimt.     *  A  weeasome 
plight,'  a  miserable  condition. 
'Wilful   weeast   maks   weeasome 
want; 
An  you  may  live  to  say — 
I  wish  I  had  that  sharve  o'  breead, 

That  yance  I  flang  away.' 
A  caution  against  extravagance. 
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Weeast,  waste. 
Weeast,  the  waist. 
Weeat,  adj.  wet.     'It's  boun  te 
be  weeaty    it  is  going  to  rain. 
Also  as  V.  to  wet.     *  ISiey  now- 
ther  weeat  feeat  nor  finger  for 't/ 
their  wealth  came  to  them,  with- 
out endeavour.  WeeatevCdf  moist- 
ened.    WeeaiUhy  damp.     Weeat- 
Bhody  wet-footed. 
Weel,  adv.  well.     An  intensify- 
ing prefix  to  many  of  our  old 
•wor(fe,  according  to  the  follow- 
ing examples. 
Weel  aviz'd,  comely  visaged. 
Weel  be  o'  thee !  may  good  be 

your  portion. 
Weel  bethowten,  well  thought 

of,  or  considered. 
Weel  betoken'd.      *  He  's  weel 
betokened  as  t'  father's  awn  bairn,' 
he    bespeaks    himself    as    the 
father's  own  child. 
Weel  cled,  well  clothed. 
Weel  dizen*d,  much  adorned. 
Weel  fitten,  well  supplied.   Well 

adapted. 
Weel  fonghten,  well  contested. 
Weel    firagg*d,   well  furnished. 

Crammed  or  packed  dose. 
Weel  graith*d,  completely  equip- 
ped. 
Weel  heeal,  very  well  in  health. 
Weel  hefted,  thoroughly  beset, 

as  *  rightly  served.' 
Weel  heppen,  much  befriended. 
Weel  kenii'd,  well  known  or  ob- 
served; conspicuous. 
Weel  marrow*d,  suitably 

matched. 
Weel  mensed.  'He  was  weel 
mensed  at  last,'  he  had  full  re- 
spect,— at  his  funeral. 
Weel  minded,  well  disposed. 
Also,  *  a  weel  minded  spot/  well 
remembered;  fraught  with  as- 
sociations. 


Weel  soorted,  well  arranged. 
Properly  trained,  as  an  orderly 
family. 
Weel  speed  ye !  may  you  be  pro- 
sperous! 
Weel  spokken,  of  good  or  kindly 

address. 
Weel    tented,   well    nursed   or 

cared  for. 
Weel   tew'd,   well  shaken  up; 
well  contested.     Crumpled  up, 
as  paper. 
Weelthroddeii,(wWeelthriweii, 
lusty  in  person.    Prosperous  in 
circumstances. 
Weel  tknunm'd,  or  Weel  fhmm- 
ml'd,  as  a  book-leaf,  worn  and 
finger-soiled. 
Weel  tifted,  thoroughly  investi- 
gated.    Or  as  a  feather  bed  is 
nghtened  by  a  good  tossing. 
Weel  turned.     'A  wed  turned 
penny,'  a  profitable  speculation. 
*  That 's  a  wed  turned  shilling,' 
having  a  worn  impression  from 
long  circidation. 
Weel  wax'd,  large  in  growth. 
Weel  way'd,  inclined  to  follow 
good  courses.    Also  used  to  im- 
ply a  horse  not  given  to  shy.  ; 
Weel  willed,  good  intentioned. 
Weel  wintered,  well  provided  for 

against  the  season. 
Weel  wissen'd,  rightly  judged ; 

well  considered. 
Weel    won,    obtained  under 
favourable  circumstances,  as  the 
hay  in  its  season. 
Weel  worth  te  ye!   may  good 

luck  befal  you. 
Weel  wrowt,  well  worked. 
Weel  yowden'd,  well  subdued  by 

discipline.    Made  to  yield. 
Weening,    pies.    part,    judging 

from  inference. 
Weeny,    adj.    small;    puny. 
*  TFceny-nebFd,'  meagre-faced. 
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Wefted,  adj.  interwoven ;  en- 
tangled. *  Sairly  we/ted  wi'  bad 
company.' 

Weigh-bank,  the  scale  -  beam. 
The  *  steel  yard'  with  its  ball 
weight  to  sude  along  the  gra- 
duated length. 

Weigh-skeeals,  beam-scales ;  ba- 
lances. *  It  's  still  i'  f  weigh' 
akeeqlsy*  the  matter  is  in  the 
hands  of  justice.  *  She  's  i'  f 
weigh'skeeaUt  nowther  better  nor 
warse,  it 's  whither  way  she 
turns/  her  recovery  depends 
upon  what  turn  the  complaint 
taKes. 

Weight,  large  amount  '  It 's 
been  a  weight  o*  wet/  of  rain. 

*  There  was  a  weight  o'  fooaks  at 
it,'  great  numbers.  *He  does 
not  ail  a  weighty*  his  complaint 
is  not  very  serious. 

Welling,  coming  and  going  like 
the  motion  of  the  sea.  'The 
welling  waves.' 

Welling,  pres.  part.  (lit.  boiling). 

*  TheVre  vfelling  livers,'  obtain- 
ing the  oil  from  the  livers  of 
fida,  in  the  wav  of  making  it 
flow  by  an  adapted  heat. 

Wellflteead,  the  site  of  the  well. 

Welly,  adv.  almost ;  well  nigh. 

Welt,  V.  to  strap  or  chastise.  *  A 
good  welting,*  a  severe  beating. 

Welt,  V.  to  upset  or  turn  over. 

Welt,  a  fall  or  concussion.  T 
cart  coup'd,  an'  we  com  welting 
into  f  gutter,'  the  cart  tilted, 
and  we  fell  out. 

Wem,  V.  to  bend ;  to  twist  round. 

Wem,  a  blemish.  *  It  had  now- 
ther wem  nor  sigh  about  it,' 
neither  crumple  nor  stain.  Wem- 
lesBy  spotless. 

Wemlooks,  s.  pi.  the  loose  locks 
of  wool  under  the  sheep's  belly. 
See  Weeam, 

Wemmle.     See  Whemmle. 


Wend,  V.  to  go. 

Went.     See  WJient. 

Wer,  poss.  pron.  our.  Icel.  vdrr^ 
as  <&stinct  from  the  A.S.  form 
Hre.    See  Wor. 

Wer,  was.     See  War. , 

Wesh,  V.  to  wash.  |That  'at 
weeant  it;e«A  weeant  wring,' — the 
same  as  the  saying,  *  that  which 
is  bred  in  the  bone  cannot  be  got 
out  of  the  flesh,'  said  of  hereoi- 
tary  propensities. ; 

Wesh-beck,  the  brook  where  the 
sheep  are  washed. 

Wesh-bittle,  the  battledore  for 
beating  the  Hnen  while  washing 
in  the  tub.  See  BitHe  and  Fin. 
BatUing^stone. 

Weshers,  s.  pL  small  metallic 
rings  or  *  nuts '  inserted  into  the 
lock  in  the  way  of  adjusting  the 
worn  machinery. 

Wesh-fiEinds,  s.  pL  the  endosares 
of  loose  stones  near  our  moor- 
land becks  where  sheep  are  col- 
lected to  be  washed. 

Weflhings,  s.  pi.  slops  or  rinsings. 

Wet,  rain.     See  Weeat. 

Wete,    adj.    wishful      *Whent 

wete,  very  desirous. 
Whack,  a  large  quantity ;  a  huge 

InouthfuL     *A  whacking  lot,'  a 

great  number. 

Whaok,  a  forcible  fall ;  a  heavy 
stroke  inflicted. 

Whaff,  or  Waff,  v.  to  bark  like 
a  whelp.  To  go  *  t£;Aa^n^  about,' 
as  a  tell-tale.  The  hd  of  the  pot 
*  whaffs  up,'  or  pufb  in  the  act 
of  boiling. 

Whaling,  a  flogging  with  a 
switch.     See  Tongue-whaling, 

Whallev,  v.  to  stroke  an  animal 
good  humouredly.  To  induce 
by  flattery.  *  A  warzling  whal- 
laying  way,'  a  wheedling  fawn- 
ing manner. 

Whfmg,  or  Whank,  a  large  slice. 
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'  He  swallows  his  meat  in  great 
whangs,''  *A  whanging  lot/  a 
great  number.  *  It  came  down 
with  a  desperate  wha/ng,*  with  a 
heayy  bounce. 

Whang.     See  Wheeang. 

Whanger.  'That  fish  t^  a 
whangeTf*  a  huge  one. 

Whanger,  a  long  leathern  bag- 
purse  of  former  times. 

Whank.     See  the  first  Whang. 

What-lBh,  adj.  of  doubtful  quality. 
<  A  wJiaUish  lot,'  a  questionable 
set 

What  kinna?  of  what  kindf 

Whatna?  Whatno  ?  or  Whatten? 

which  of  them  P  *  Whatna  boat 
is  't  P '  See  the  remarks  on  the 
BuSojL  na  in  Cleasby's  loel.  Diet. 

What  on?  what  did  you  say? 
See  above. 

What  *8  aloft?  what  is  the 
matter  P 

Whatsomivrer,  whatsoever. 

Whatten.    See  Whatna. 

Wheea,  who.  'There's  neea 
kennine  wheea  's  wheea, — ^the  re- 
mark of  the  cautious — '  there  is 
no  knowing  who  is  who.* 

Wheea -ivrer,  or  Wheeaseea- 

wasser,  whosoever. 
Wheeals,   s.   pi.   ridges  on  the 

flesh  from  blows  or  stripes.    Eng. 

wale ;  the  w  was  origmally  un- 

aspirated. 
Wheeang,  or  Whang,  a  leathern 

thong. .  *  Whang  his  back/  give 

him  the  lash.    *  A  good  wheean^d 

hide/  a  well-thrashed  body. 

Wheeang-tie,  or  Wantj,  a  lesr 
them  strap  for  horse-harness. 
See  Wanty. 

Wheeang-tie,  v.  to  bandage  down. 
*  Wheeang-Ue  him  tiv  las  seat/ 
strap  him  on  to  his  seat;  said  of 
a  drunken  man. 

Wheeangs.  See  Pej^per-whee-l 
ang$,  1 


Wheease,  whose.  *  Wheeas  ow't/ 
whose  is  it  P  or  who  owns  it  ? 

WheeaseeawaMor.  See  Wheea- 
iwer, 

Wheeasing,  or  Weeasing,  the 
tow  or  other  material  wound 
about  the  merged  end  of  the 
syringe-rod,  to  effect  the  suc- 
tion and  the  ejection  of  the  fluid. 
Technically  called  '  packing.' 

Wheeat,  wheat.  'As  clean  as 
wheeatf*  said  when  a  point  in  dis- 
cussion seems  cleared  up ;  a  re- 
ference, perhaps,  to  the  purity 
of  the  select  grain  when  sampled 
in  the  market. 

Wheeze.     *  It  wheezes  out/  oozes. 

Wheeziness,  a  thick  breathing. 
W?ieezing,  Wheezy,  breathing 
thickly.  ^ 

WheUk,  the  blow  of  a  heavy  mass 
falling  to  the  ground. 

Whelk,  V.  'She  works  and 
whelks f*  i.  e.  the  ship  in  the 
storm ;  which  labours  and  shud- 
ders under  the  strokes  of  the 
billows. 

Whenunle,  v.  to  swerve ;  to  totter 
and  upset.  *  It  whemmVd  ower.' 
To  *whemmle  about,'  as  in 
'whemmling'  or  rinsing  out  a 
pail  with  water.  WhemToly,  un- 
stable. 

Whenunle.  '  It  went  across  with 
a  bit  of  a  whemmle,*  it  was  span- 
ned by  a  small  over-turn  or  arch. 

When-abonts,  adv.  near  the  time 
referred  to. 

When-as,  conj.  as  in  such  case. 

Whensomiyyer,  conj.  when- 
soever. 

Whent,  vast.  <  A  wTient  spot,'  a 
spacious  building.  'A  wheni 
while,'  a  long  time.  «A  whent 
mickle,'  a  lu*ge  amount.  'A 
whent  clim,'  a  toilsome  ascent. 

Wherry,  v.  to  laugh  violently. 

Whewl,  a  circle. 
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Whewt,  or  WhewUe,  a  slight 
wbistle;  a  puft*  of  wind.  *I 
deeant  care  a  whewt  for 't.'  And, 
as  a  particle  or  small  portion; 
*  A  whewt  o*  green,*  a  vestige  of 


Whewtle,  v.  to  whistle  slightly, 
as  a  young  bird  beginning  to 
>        sing. 

Whiff     See  the  first  Waff. 

Whiff,  a  fume.  *Tak  a  whiff 
on\*  snuff  up  the  scent. 

Whig,  acidulated  whey,  says  Mr 
M^hall,  flayoured  with  sweet 
herbs,  and  once  forming,  per- 
haps, the  ordinary  summer- 
dnnk. 

Whiles,  s.  pi.  times.  '  They  came 
at  whiles-Wke,'  as  if  they  had 
their  regular  periods. 

Whiles,  adv.   occasionally.      ^I 

whiles  take  a  little.' 
Whilk,   which.       '  Whilk   o'   t' 

tweea  ? '  which  of  the  two  P 
Whilkowther,    whichever. 

*  Whilkowther  geeat  I  gan,' 
whichever  road  1  take. 

Whimly,  adv.  softly. 

Whins,     the    prickly    ftirze. 

*  Whin  -  busks,'  furze  bushes. 
'  A  whinny  road,'  a  thorny  path ; 
used  to  express  a  difficult  course 
in  general. 

Whinstone,  our  basalt,  or  msr 
terial  of  volcanic  origin,  for 
making  roads  and  paving  streets ; 
traversing  our  hills  in  a  straight 
line  near  the  surface  like  a  vast 
vein,  from  Cockfield  in  the 
country  of  Durham  to  Hare- 
wood-aale  between  Whitby  and 
Scarborough,  or  nearly  70  miles. 
Bluish  gray,  the  vein  is  locally 
known  as  the  *  Whinstone  dyke,* 

Whipper-snapper,  a  forward  con- 
ceiteid  youth. 

Whippet.  '  A  wee  canny  wh  ippet 
of  a  woman,'  one  who  is  little, 
neat,  and  nimble. 


Whipping  0*  galloways,  a  race, 
as  if  by  horses.  *  G^iere  11  be 
bonny  whipping  o*  gattoways  that 
day,*  there  will  be  much  com- 
motion on  the  occasion.  '  Yan  *s 
leeam,  an  t*  other's  blinnd,  there's 
varry  little  whipping  o'  galloways 
atween  'em,'  little  speed  is  to  be 
expected  from  the  pair  put  to- 
gether,— the  lame  and  the  blind. 

Whirlicote,  or  Whiskey,  the 
hooded  or  '  calashed '  one-horse 
chaise  of  more  than  a  century 
back ;  the  hood  with  its  curtains 
in  front  being  of  leather. 

Whirril,  a  winding  stairway;  a 
descending  path  into  a  hollow. 

Whish  adj.  silent  or  retired. 
*  As  whisht  as  deeath.'  *  A  varry 
whisht  spot.'  '  A  whisht  sort  of 
a  body,  one,  as  we  say,  *  of 
few  words.'  *  Whisht ! '  hush. 
(Shakespeare's  'whist.') 

Whisk,  y.  to  whirl  past.  'It 
whisked  by  like  a  fireflaught,' 
like  a  flash  of  fire.  To  lash  with 
a  whip. 

Whisk,  a  bound  bundle  of  twigs 
for  blending  eggs  in  a  bason. 

Whiskey.     See  Whirlicote. 

Whistle-jacket,  gin  and  treacle. 

Whity  a  fraction  or  shred.  '  They 
weeant  yowden  a  whity  will  not 
yield  in  the  least  degree.  See 
Wity  as  having  the  same  sound. 

White  weather,  snow.  Hoar 
frost. 

White,  or  Whittle,  y.  to  shave 
wood  with  a  knife.  '  White  it 
smooth.' 

Whited,  or  Whittled;  Whited 
down,  or  Whittled  away, 
pared  as  a  boy  with  his  '  whittle' 
whites  a  stick  to  his  purpose. 
Anything  worn  by  constant 
treading  upon  is  whittled  away, 
as  when  a  threshold  becomes 
thin  and  low  in  the  middle.  A. 
S.  \>witany  to  cut;  M.E.  thwitel, 
a  knife. 
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WMteheffc,  flattery ;  deceitf ul- 
ness.  *  Kiey  whitehe/ted  him  out 
on 't,'  they  gained  their  point  by 
wheedling.     See  He/L 

Whither,  or  Witter,  a  curve ;  a 
flourish  or  scrawl. 

Whither,  v.  to  hurry  hither  and 
thither.  'Don't  go  whithering 
about  so.' 

Whithering,  or  Whitherment,  a 
noise  as  of  people  lumbering  up 
and  down  stairs.  The  thrill  felt 
from  the  fall  of  a  heavy  mass. 
'  It  shot  past  with  a  whithering ^^ 
as  the  tremulous  sensation  from 
the  proximity  of  a  railway  train. 
Of.  A.S.  hivoierariy  to  rumble. 

Whitings,  or  Whittlings,  s.  pL 
wood-shavings.  Particles  worn 
off  by  friction. 

Whittle,  a  knife  of  a  small  or  in- 
ferior descrii)tion.  *  That  thing 
weeant  cut,  it  *s  nobbut  a  wJiii- 
tie.*  Guests  in  old  times  in  the 
coxmtry,  are  noticed  as  carrying 
their  own  pocket-knives  to  eat 
with ;  and  a  whetstone  hung  in 
the  passa^  for  sharpening  them 
before  sitting  down  to  table.  See 
the  first  Keeam^d, 

Whittles.    See  WotwelU. 

Whittlings.     See  Whitings. 

Whole,  V.  *  It  wholes  up  badly,' 
the  wound  does  not  heal  well. 
Wholed,  healed.  Wholingy  heal- 
ing. (The  w  is  silent,  as  in  our 
whole;  and  is  a  modem  inser- 
tion. The  Mid.  Eng.  form  is 
hooL) 

Whops.     See  War  waps, 

Whye.  '  A  whye  cawf,'  a  female 
calf.  Sometimes  spelt  Quey, 
See  Wye, 

Wi,  or  Wiv,  prep.  with. 

Wick.     See  Wyke. 

Wick,  adj.  quick  or  alive.  'As 
voick  as  an  eel,'  lively.  *They 
were  swarming  wick*  as  bees  in 
a  duster.    Thus  we  have  wick. 


i.  e.  quick,  in  Tr»cX;-lime,  Wick" 
silver,  Wick  -  sand,  and  other 
words  of  obvious  meaning.  *  As 
kittle  as  wickailver*  unstable. 
Wick  goods,  all  kinds  of  living 
things.  *  Wick  -  wood,'  live  or 
green  hedge-wood. 

Wicken,  v.  to  come  to  life.  '  He 
wickenB  on 't,'  grows  better  of  his 
illness.  *  Wicken*dy  or  WickerCd 
wp*  enlivened  in  all  sensea 

Wickening,  a  quickening.  '  I  '11 
come  an  gie  thee  a  wickening,*  I 
will  make  you  bestir  yourself. 

Wiokens,  s.  pi.  hedge  -  quicks. 
Also  couch  -  grass,  a  coarse 
fibrous  erase  in  the  cultivated 
soil,  hard  to  eradicate.  *  They  're 
out  wickening,*  pulling  up  the 
quicks  and  weeds  in  the  fields. 

Wickish,  adj.  somewhat  spiiited. 

Wickly,  adv.  nimbly. 

Wiok-reeak,  a  rake  for  collecting 
the  uprooted  thorns. 

Wicks.     See  Weaks, 

Wicks,  Wickihooms,  or  Wick- 
wood,  prickly  bushes  for  hedge- 
work. 

Wicksome,  adj.  fall  of  life. 
Widdy.     See  Withhand. 
Wideness,  width. 

Wide-setten,  pp.  as  cloth  of  an 
open  texture.    See  Ham. 

Widgeon.     See  Witty  toidgeon. 

Wife,  a  woman.  Applied  to 
females  married  or  tmmarried. 
*  A  yoimg  wife,*  a  young  woman. 

Wight,  an  individual.  'Poor 
wight!*  the  sympathetic  'poor 
fellow.' 


Wike. 
Wikes. 


See  Wyke. 
See  Weaks, 


Wild-like,  a^j.  a  weather  term. 
'It's  varry  wild-like,*  it  threat- 
ens for  a  storm.  *  WUd  weather/ 
windy. 

Wilf,  the  willow. 
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Will  ye,  Fillye,  willing  or  im- 
willing.  '  Tliey  11  take  it  will 
ye,  nill  yc,'  whether  you  are 
agreeable  or  not. 

WiUward,  self-willed. 

Wimpled,  or  Wampled,  pp.  man- 
tlea  or  covered. 

Win,  V.  to  go  or  attain  to.  '  Win 
thy  way  yam,'  home.  'How 
will  they  win  ower  't,  think 
youP'  how  will  they  get  over 
the  affair  ?  *  They  wan  ower  't 
bravely,*  they  accomplished  the 
thing  samously. 

Wind-bniBsen,  adj.  distended  at 
the  stomach. 

Wind-oraft,  ships  and  boats  that 
sail  with  the  wind,  as  distinct 
from  those  impelled  by  steam. 
A  term  of  modem  origination. 

Winder,  v.  to  winnow  the  chaff 
from  the  grain.  Windering, 
winnowing. 

Windiness,  verbosity. 

Winding  ^accent  on  d),  fanning. 

<  Speediii^ring.' 
Windled,  pp.  drifted  by  the  wind. 

'  The  snow  has  windled  np.' 
Windless,  adj.  short  of  breath; 

exhausted. 
Windlestreeas,  or  Winnies- 

treeas,  s.  pi.  dry  grasses  run  to 

seed  in  the  pastures. 

Wind-Upper,  the  slight  leap  of 
the  sea  into  small  waves,  from 
the  breeee  acting  on  its  surface. 

Window  peeper,  or  Window 
keeker,  an  official  spoken  of  by 
our  grandmothers,  for  ascertain- 
ing the  number  of  windows  in 
the  house,  when  the  window-tax 
was  imposed.    See  Keek,  Keeker. 

Window-dll,  or  Window-sooaL 

See  8iU. 
Wind-way,  the  direction  of  the 

wind. 
WindwUsk,  a  whirlwind. 


Wingmonse,  the  bat  or  rere- 
mouse. 

Wing-yoke,  v.  to  affix  a  stick 
across  the  wings  of  geese,  to  pre- 
vent their  getting  through  the 
hedge. 

Winning-time,  harvest.  'Wan- 
kle  winning  -  time,^  unsettled 
weather  for  gathering  in  the 
produce. 

Winnings,  s.  pi.  wages ;  rewards. 

Winnies.     See  Gain-winrdes, 

Winnot,  will  not. 

WinroWB,  s.  pL  the  grass  laid  in 
long  heaps  by  the  mower's  scythe, 
for  raking  into  haycocks.  Called 
windrows  in  Kent ;  see  Pegge's 
Glossary. 

Wins.     See  Whins. 

Winsome,  adj.  engaging  or  cap- 
tivating. '  A  handsome  winsome 
young  lady.'  A  friend  believes 
he  has  hecud  *  Un winsome,'  im- 
inviting;  undesirable. 

Winter-free  land,  ground  clear 
of  crop  from  autumn  to  spring, 
so  as  not  to  abate  the  fortncom- 
ing  herbage  at  the  latter  season. 

Winter-lites.     See  SummerMtes. 

Winter-pick  wine,  made  from 

hedge  sloes  after  the  frost  has 

passed  upon  them. 
Wise-like,  acy.  acting  with  good 

judgment 
Wise  man.     See  Wise  man  in 

the  PrefjEUse. 

Wisen*d.  'ThefYe  tnsen'd  on  X 
they  have  grown  wiser  on  the 
subject. 

Wishing  -  stone,  or  Wishing  - 
chair,  a  hollowed  basement  of 
an  old  cross,  adjoining  the 
Stakesby  high  road  near  Wnitby. 
With  one  side  of  the  stone  broken 
away,  three  sides  remain ;  and 
when  seated  in  the  recess,  the 
wishes  you  form  are  likely  to  be 
realizedl 
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Wiwen,  pp.  known.  *Nobbut  I 
had  vnssen,*  if  I  had  only  been 
aware.  See  Addiunsaenj  Wed 
wUsen^dy  Wisen*d. 

Wit.  '  He  'a  nowt  of  a  wit/  no 
great  genius.  To  haye  ^ivit  at 
will,*  is  to  haye  good  sense  at 
command.  See  Whit,  as  haying 
the  same  sound. 

Wit,  intelligence,  notice.  *I 
had  n't  got  vnt  on  't,'  the  in- 
telligence had  not  reached  me. 

Witoh,  Witoh- boats,  Witch- 
craft. See  Witchcraft  in  the 
Preface. 

Witchwand,  a  diyining  rod. 

Witch-wood,  witch  elm.  ^Witchr 
wood  day.'     See  Boumiree, 

Witch-wrowt,  pp.  hag-ridden ; 
harassed  wiih  the  night-mare. 

Wite,  a  mark;  a  blemish.  Pe- 
nalty incurred  for  an  offence. 

*  Tak  thy  wite  out  of  his  skin,' 
giye  him  a  good  drubbins .  WiteSy 
forfeits  to  me  winner.  A.S.  wite, 
punishment,  fine. 

Wite,  to  reproach.  *  They  can- 
not wite  me  wi'  liquor,'  accuse 
me  of  being  a  drunkard.  Wited, 
blamed.  A.S.  witan,  to  punish, 
blame. 

With,  a  twig. 

Wit-hand,  the  upper  hand ;  the 

best  part  of  the  argument. 
With-band,  Withy,  or  Widdy, 

a  gird  or  binder  made  of  twigs. 

*As    tough  as  widdy, ^  said  of 

moat. 

Wither,  the  barb  of  a  fish-hook. 

See  also  the  first  WJiither, 
Witter,     See  the  first  Whither. 

Witting,  knowledge.  Also,  as 
pros,  part.,  knowing,  perceiying. 

*  I  did  it  to  the  best  of  my  wit- 
tin^/  to  the  best  of  my  under- 
standing. 'All  that  tune  they 
were  witting  well  of  it,'  they 
were  folly  aware  of  the  matter,    i 


Witty  widgeon,  a  wiseacre ;   oi 

rather,  a  silly  fellow. 
Wit  word,  the  wise  expression. 

*He  gay  'em  t'  wit  word  on  't,' 

settled  his  opponent  by  his  able 

answer. 

Wiv,  Wi,  prep.  with. 

Wizard.  See  TTwe  man  in  the 
PrefEUie. 

Wizzen^d,  pp.  pined  and  fur- 
rowed witii  age.  *A  wizzen*d 
apple.'  *  PTizzcn-faced,'  skinny 
looking. 

Wizzle*     See  the  second  Warde. 

Wizzon,    the    windpipe.       *1'11 

wizzon  thee,'  I'll  choke  you. 
Wo  there !  get  out  of  the  way ; 

beware. 

Woden.  *You  mun  snape  that 
tree,  it 's  woden  wi'  wood,'  must 
prune  that  tree,  it  is  overrun 
with  growth.    See  Forwoden. 

Woe.     See  Weea. 

Wolds.     See  Wauds, 

Wolf,  y.  to  eat  ravenously  like 
a  savage  beast.  *He  wolfs  it 
down,' devours  his  meat  greedily. 

Woman-body.    See  Mavrhody, 

Women-fooaks,  s.  pL  females. 

Won,  pp.  obtained ;  reaped.  *  A 
load  of  well-w;on  hay,'  in  prime 
condition. 

Wood.     See  Wud, 

Wood-canters,  those  who  convey 
the  felled  timber  out  of  the  wood 
with  pole- waggons.  See  Wain-- 
atang, 

Woodwarde,  a  forest-keeper. 
Whitby  Abbey  Rolls,  1396. 

Woodwesh,  the  plant  dyer's 
broom. 

Wool-fells,  s.  pL  sheep-skins. 

Woonkers,  or  Wow-woonkers  I 

an  interjection  of  surprise. 
Wor,  our.     '  Worsels,*  ourselves. 

See  Wer. 
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Wordified*  '  It 's  ower  sair  ward- 
ifiedy     it    is   too   wordy.     See 

Worken*d,    pp.    twisted.      En- 
tangled. 
Wonnland,  the  cbuTcliyard. 

Worn,  pp.  as  adj.  weary.  *  Tin 
tiwrri  for  want  of  sleep.'  *  A  worn 
man/  debilitated. 

Worry-gut,  or  Whirripit,  the 
eddying  of  a  current  running 
along  me  sea  coast,  almost  strong 
enough  to  overturn  a  boat. 

Worrying,  adj.  wandering  in 
search  of  prey,  in  the  sense  of 
ravening.  'As  worrying  as  a 
woll'  Beminding  us  of  the 
Scotch   *  Worrigangers,'   sturdy 


Worts,  s.  pi.  herbs. 

Wossel,  V.  to  wrestle,  to  struggle. 
*  Wos9elVd  thruff,*  as  one's  way 
is  pushed  through  a  crowd,  or  a 
difficulty.    See  Warsle. 

Wosselment,  the  jolting  in  a 
dense  body  of  i>eople.  ^e  hag- 
gling in  bareain  making.  *it 
cost  seea  mickle  brass,  an  there 
was  seea  mitch  for  wosselmentf* 
the  amount  was  so  and  so,  and 
there  were  deductions  for  certain 
considerations. 

Wossit,  worsted.  Housewives 
tell  us,  it  is  not  good  to  wind 
worsted  or  thread  m)m  the  skein 
into  a  ball  by  candle  light,  *  for 
it  raffles  the  sailors  in  steering 
their  course  at  sea.* 

Wosile,  or  Wostle.  See  Wost- 
houte.  Also  Wowdi  as  of  similar 
sound. 

Wossler,  or  Wostler,  in  monastic 
times  the  Hosteller,  or  head  of 
the  convent  guest -hall.  See 
Wo$t'hou9e.  Subsequently,  the 
landlord  of  the  hostlery  or  inn. 
At  present  more  particularly  ap- 
plied to  the  servant  of  the  pubhc 
nouse  who  takes  charge  of  your 
horse,  known  by  our  ancestors 


as  the  *  Horse-knave.'  *  Wossler- 
weean,'  or  *  TTow/cr- wife,*  the 
female  publican. 

Wost,  or  Wostle.  See  Wast- 
hottae, 

Wost,  the  instep  of  the  human 
foot 

Wost-house,  or  Host-house,  an 
inn.  *  Where  do  you  vnyst  at  P '  or 
*  Where  do  you  woatle  at  ? '  where 
do  you  '  put  up '  at  P  The  hosU 
house  in  mediaeval  times,  was 
the  monastic  guest-hall,  where 
wayfarers  found  free  lodging 
and  refreshment,  its  head  official 
being  the  Hosteller  or  Hostler. 
In  many  quarters  in  those  days, 
the  roads  .were  so  devious  and 
obscured  by  masses  of  forest, 
that  lights  were  suspended  in  the 
steeples,  for  guidance  to  places 
in  the  night ;  and  to  this  effect 
the  practice  at  Staintondale,  a 
lone  spot  between  Whitby  and 
Scarborough,  may  be  cited.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Stephen,  on 
the  foundation  there  named 
as  connected  with  the  Knights 
Templairs,  the  priest  of  the  chapel 
was  to  have  daily  service  and  to 
pray  for  the  kings  of  England 
and  their  heirs;  in  the  mean 
while,  all  poor  people  and  travel- 
lers passing  that  way,  were  to  be 
sheltered  and  regaled,  and  a  bell 
and  a  horn  to  be  sounded  in  the 
dusk  of  the  evening  that  they 
might  find  the  hosfntium^  the  site 
of  which  is  denoted  by  a  mound 
called  Bell-hill  to  this  day.  Fur- 
ther, as  witnessing  to  the  then 
desolate  state  of  these  parts,  the 
name  Hunmanby,  a  vulage  be- 
tween the  Whitby  vicini^  and 
the  Yorkshire  wolds,  was  for- 
merly written  *  Hound-man-by,' 
the  residence  of  the  himtsman 
appointed  to  keep  down  the 
wolves ;  while  a  nost-house  was 
set  apetrt  for  the  protection  of 
wayfarers,  *  that  they  might  not 
be  devoured  by  the  wild  beasts 
then  abounding.' 
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Wostle,  Wostler.      See  Wossle, 

Wossler, 
Wotchat,  orchard. 

Wotmeeal,  oatmeal.  *  Wotmeeal 
keeal/  oatmeal  gruel. 

Wots,  oats.      Wotshaff,  a  sheaf 

of  oats. 
Wotwells,  or  Whittles,  sprouts 

at  the  comers  of  the  finger-nails. 

The  south  country  *  hangnails.' 

Wondgeat  (ff  soft),  or  Wedgeit, 
a  thick  slice  of  bread  or  meat. 

Wounds,  man!  an  exclamation 
of  rebuke.  *  Wounds^  man,  your 
lummerly  hoofs  are  down  upon 
my  corns  I ' 

Wow,  Wowish,  a4j.  wan  or  pale- 
faced. 

Wowler,  a  grumbler. 

Wowling,  a4j.  bewailing,  whin- 
ing. 

Wow-woonkers.     See  Woonkers. 

Wrang,  wrong.  *  Wrang'a 
wrung  an  reet  's  reet ;  seea  what 's 
wrang  can't  be  reet ;  an*  wrung 
is  neea  man's  reef  fright).  A 
comparison  between  aoing  right 
and  acting  unjustly. 

Wranglesome,  adj.  quarrelsome. 

Wrangwise,  or  Wrangways,  adj. 
in  a  wrong  direction;  contrary. 
Opposed  to  rightwise,  which  has 
been  corrupted  to  righteous. 

Wrate,  pt.  t.  wrote. 

Wrecks,  s.  pi.  remains,  in  a  large 
sense.  *  I  saw  wrecks  on  *t,' 
abundance  of  it.  See  the  second 
Ruck,  Back, 

Wreeangs.     See  Eeean^d, 
Wreeath,  a  cloth  ring  or  pad  for 
the  head,  when  a  pail  of  water 
is  carried  upon  it.    See  SkeiL 

Wreeghts,  or  Wrights,  s.  pi. 
work-people  in  general.  *Theyll 
makpoor  wreeghts* — ^that  is,  mere 
fine  lolks  make  poor  men  of  busi- 
ness. 


Wrowt,  or  Wrought,  pp.  worked ; 
in  all  sensea 

Wrythen,  pp.  twisted;  inter- 
twined. 

Wnd,  Weead,  or  Wood,  adj. 
*  Glean  «md,'  quite  mad.  In 
Scotland  they  have  *red  wud,^ 
red  hot  mad.  A.S.  w6d,  mad, 
w6dnes,  madness. 

Wuff,  a  wolf.  On  the  former-day 
existence  of  wolves  in  this  quar- 
ter, see  Wost'house,  and  Tewing, 
Also,  a  dark  coloured  fish  whidi 
the  fishermen  prefer  for  their 
own  eating. 

Waminle,  a  wimble,  a  gimlet,  or 
rather  a  small  auger  for  making 
a  hole  to  let  in  the  larger  auger. 
Wummling,  boring  or  penetrat- 
ing. The  act  of  turning  round 
and  round. 

Wun,  V.  to  abide.  *  We  wun  at 
t*  aud  heeaf  yet,'  live  at  the  old 
habitation  still. 

Wun.     See  Win, 

Wnnd,  pp.  wound  or  twined  up. 

Wyah,  or  Ay,  yes.  *  Wrjah,  wyah  P 
yes,  yes ;  or,  so  it  may  be. 

Wye,  or  Quey,  a  young  heifer; 
a  cow  from  one  to  two  years  old. 

Wyke,  or  Wick,  a  bay ;  a  recess 
of  the  coast,  as  Runswick, 
Clou^hton  wyke.  Hence  the 
'Vikings,'  or  *  creek-men,'  the 
piratical  Northmen,  who,  accord- 
mg  to  Cressy  and  others,  made 
their  descent  upon  Saxon  Britain 
in  the  8th  century,  and  ambushed 
in  creeks  in  order  to  dart  upon 
the  passing  vojra^r.  Also,  it  is 
recorded,  the  vikmg  chose  to  be 
buried  near  the  sea,  having  his 
grave  marked  by  a  large  tumu- 
lus, that  his  resting-place  might 
be  conemicuous  from  the  element 
upon  which  his  exploits  had  been 
achieved.  According  to  Wor- 
saae,  he  was  sometimes  entombed 
in  his  own  ship,  over  which  his 
houe  or  barrow  was  piled ;  as  the 
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andent  Britisli  chief  is  stated  to 
haye  been  found  buried  in  bis 
scythe-wbeeled  chariot. 

Tabble,  or  Tabbable,  strong; 
able.  *  A  yabblisk  lot/  people  of 
wealth ;  afco  of  mental  ability. 
*  They  *re  varry  yahhleaomej*  In 
the  country,  we  hear,  *  a  yahhle 
pie-crust,'  one  of  substantial  con- 
struction. 

Tabblins,  adv.  possibly;  or  *I 
might  be  able.' 

Yack.     See  Yak. 

Taoker,  an  acre.  'Yah  beeal 
yacker,'  one  whole  acre. 

Yackerage,  the  measurement  in 
acres. 

Yaokershot,  a  land-rate  at  so 
much  an  acre.  Old  local  docu- 
ment. 

Yaflf,  V.  to  bark  as  a  young  whelp. 

Yaffle,  V.  to  mumble  like  a  tooth- 
less person.  To  yelp.  •  A  des- 
perate yaffler^^  one  of  a  snappish 
disposition.  *  Yaffling  about,' 
tittie-tattHng. 

Yags  tbee !  look  you  I  Yaggrifig, 
staring. 

Yah,  or  Yan,  one. 

Yahish,  or  Yannisli,  adj.  '  She 's 
just  about  yannUhj  at  one  point, 
neither  better  nor  worse.  *  All 
of  a  yahish  mak,'  of  one  kind  of 
manufacture . 

Yak,  oak.  *  A  bit  o'  brave  and 
yahy  of  good  old  oak.  'Me 
grannum's  and  yak  -  kist,*  my 
grandmother^s  old  oak  -  chest. 
*  FaJb-bink,'  oak  bench.  A.S.  cec. 

Yak-orammels,  s.  pL  knotty 
branches  of  the  oak.  '  A  stunt 
yak-crammely  a  stout  oak  cudgel. 

Yak-forks,  s.  pL  oak-stems,  forked 
naturally  at  one  end;  used  for 
various  country  purposes. 

Yak-gnars,  s.  pL  oak  knots. 

Yakken,  adj.  made  of  oak ;  oaken. 


Yakker.     See  Yacker,  an  acre. 

Yak-prod,  an  oak-peg. 

Yakrons,  or  Akrons^  s.  pL  acorns. 

Yaksnags,  s.  pi.  thick  oak 
branches. 

Yaksteeak,  Yakstob,  or  Yak- 
stoup,  an  oak-post. 

Yakwood,  a  forest  of  oaks. 

Yakwreegbt,  a  worker  in  oak,  of 
former-day  mention^ 

Yal,  adj.  whole. 

Yal,  ale.  *  Some  yat  ycd  posset,' 
warm  ale  gruel. 

Yal-bink,  an  ale  -  bench ;  like 
those  in  front  of  country  iims 
for  outside  smokers. 

Yal-brains.    See  Yal-scaup, 

Yal-brewiB,  ale  posset  stiffened 
with  bread. 

Yal-brussen,  adj.  distended  or 
*  blown  up  *  witii  ale  or  liquor. 

Yal-koose,  an  ale-house. 

•John    Newbiggin    by   licence 

hopes  he  sal 
Cheer  all  your  hearts  wi'  the 
varry  best  yal,'' 
Yillage  sign  in  this  vicinity. 
We  read  of  a  former-day  whim 
or  custom  at  public-houses,  of 
drinking  ale  by  the  yard,  from 
•trumpet-shaped  glasses  three 
feet  talL.'  From  this  practice  of 
measuring  by  the  yard  as  doth 
is  vended,  may  not  our  old  local 
term  AU-draper,  or  at  least  the 
latter  part  of  it,  have  arisen  P 
See  Ale-draper. 

Yal-8canp,  or  Yal-brains,  one 
who  has  to  take  his  glass  before 
he  can  set  his  wits  to  work. 

Yal-8COore,  the  beer-biU. 

Yalseeal,  wholesale. 

Yal-settle.    See  Yalhinh, 

Yal-80oak*d,  adj.  full  of  beer; 
drunk. 

Yal-80oaker,  Yal -swab,  Yal- 
9wattler,    Yal «  swizsler,   cr 
15 
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Yal-yottleri  an  ale-bibber;   a 

sot. 

Yal-wife,  or  Tal-weean,  the 

female  publican. 

Tal-yottling,  adj.  given  to  pot 
companionship.     *  A  yal-yotUer.* 

Yam,  V.  to  chew.  Tammingy 
eating.  The  audibility  of  the 
masticating  process. 

Yam,  home.    See  Heeam, 

Yamly,  or  Tamsome,  adj.  homely. 

Yam-meead,  adj.  home-made. 

Yamming,  pres.  part  journeying 
homeward.  *  He  's  yamming 
£a£t,'  declining  in  health,  *  going 
to  his  long  home.'     Tamwards. 

Yams,    or   YamstickB.      See 

Edams  or  ffaamwoods, 
•  Yamsteead,  homestead. 

Yamster,  one  of  domestic  habits. 

See  HeeamBter„ 
Yan,  or  Yah,  one. 
Yance,  adv.  once. 

Yand,  pt.  t.  used  with  reference 
to  the  change  of  haying  become 
lonely  or  single.  '  It  quite  yand 
him,'  the  loss  of  his  wife  made 
him  feel  lonely. 

Yanliness,  loneliness.  '  Tanli- 
ness  an  mawks,'  solitude  and 
whims. 

Yanly,  adj.  in  a  single  condition. 
'She's  nobbut  yanly  off,'  un- 
married ;  without  connections. 

Yannerly,  adj. '  A  yannerly  soort 
of  a  body,'  selfish;  with  a  con- 
stant eye  *  to  number  one.'  See 
Annerly. 

Yannish.    See  Yahuh. 

Yap,  an  ape.  *  Fop-feeac'd,'  pug- 
nosed,  monkey-faced. 

Yapish,  or  Yapsome,  adj.  apish, 
or  imitatiye.    Impertinent. 

Yare.     See  Qare, 

Yare,  adj.  early;  in  all  senses. 

Yark,  y.  to  inflict  strokes  with  a 


switch.      *A  good   yarJcingy*  a 
flogging. 

Yarker,  anything  huge.  *Now 
that  is  a  yarker,* 

Yam-Winnies.  See  Gainr^cin- 
nlea, 

Yamy,  adj.  disposed  to  the  tell- 
ing of  long  tales. 

Yat,  adj.  hot.  .^  Eeead  yaf,*  red 
hot.  Yatted,  heated.  Tattishy 
rather  hot. 

Yat,  a  gate.  '  Steck  t'  yat,*  shut 
the  gate;  or  the  door.  Yeatts, 
gates ;  16th  century  spelling. 

Yatband,  the  rope-ring  or  loop, 
used  as  a  gate-fastener. 

Yat-cmkes,  s.  pi.  the  hooks  in 
the  post  upon  which  the  gate 
swings ;  the  gate-hinges. 

Yat-honse,  a  lodge  on  an  arch- 
way through  which  you  drive 
into  a  court-yard. 

Yat-steead,  the  gateway.  *  Yat- 
«<eead-cruke,'  the  swinging  hook 
at  the  entrance  side  which  holds 
back  the  open  gate. 

Yat-stoup,  the  gate-post 

Yawd,  a  riding  horse.    A  jade. 

Yawd,  V.  *To  yawd  it,'  to  ride 
the  distance  on  horse-back. 

Yawd-geeat,  a  horse-track,  or 
bridle-road. 

Yawdstick,  a  riding-switch. 

Yawdwath,  a  horse-ford  across  a 
stream. 

Yawl,  a  larger  kind  of  fishing- 
boat. 

Yean,  v.  to  lamb.  *  Yeaning- 
time,'  the  lambing  season. 

Yearn,  or  Earn,  v.  to  curdle  as 
milk. 

Yearning,  or  Yenning,  cheese 
rennet  for  curdling  the  niilk  in 
the  making  of  cheese. 

Yed,  or  Yedwan,  the  draper's 
yard-stick. 

Yed,  V.  to  burrow  in  the  earth  as 
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a  mole.  To  work  secretly  in  a 
matter.  *  They  H  yed  him,'  con- 
quer >"Tn  by  stratagem.  Yedded, 
traced  or  tracked  U>  a  place. 

YedderSy  s.  pi.  creatures  that 
burrow  in  the  earth. 

Yedding,  or  Earding,  earthing 
or  burrowing, 

Yeds,  or  Yeddings,  s.  pL  holes 
made  by  ammals  that  work  un- 
derground. 

YedwaxL     See  the  first  Ted. 

YeUow-yowling,  the  bird  yellow- 
hammer.  *  A  dowly  ydlow^yowl' 
ing  creature,'  sicldy  and  jaun- 
diced. 

Yennest,  adj.  earnest.  'I  lated 
it  yennestlyy  sought  it  diligently. 
Yenneslness,  determination;  sin- 
cerity. 

Yenning.     See  Teaming, 

Yexmingy  groaning;  longing  after. 

Yennnts,  YemntSy  or  Annnts, 
8.  pi.  earth-nuts,  or  pig-nuts. 

Yerb,  a  herb.     Terhs,  herbs. 

Yerbcraft,  botany.  Skill  in  the 
medicinal  use  of  herbs,  to  many 
of  which,  magical  effects  were 
formerly  attnouted;  and  we 
find,  in  the  ISth  century,  that  in 
legal  single  combats,  it  was  part 
of  the  champion's  oath  that  he 
had  not  about  him  <  any  herb  or 
other  spell  or  enchantment,'  by 
which  he  might  procure  the  vic- 
tory.   See  Seeave-whallops, 

Yerb-cnre.  *  It 's  some  mak  o' 
yerb'cure,*  some  kind  of  yegetable 
remedy. 

Yerb-weeaiii  the  herb-woman  or 
doctresa 

Yerby,  adj.  *  Is  't  of  a  yerby 
nature?'  is  it  a  botanical  pro- 
duction P 

Yemnts.     See  Tennuis. 

Yester-mooniy  yesterday  morn- 
ing. 

Yester-neeght,  yesterday  night. 


Yet,  or  Het,  hot. 

Yeth,  earth.  'Sadden'd>e^^,' 
compact  soil ;  day. 

Yethbare.  *A  yethhare  rooad,' 
an  unpayed  pal^ 

Yethbnn,  earth  -  bound.  Of 
worldly  habits. 

Yethclow'd,  adj.  having  mud 
stuck  about  the  feet.  In  the 
Seripture  sense,  *  laden  with 
thick  clay.'     See  Clod-claga. 

Yethdike,  a  thrown  up  earth- 
bank,  as  a  boundary  or  fence. 
See  Cam, 

Yeth-dooaL    *  A  rich  man  at  last, 
like  a  poor  man,  nobbut  gets  his 
yeth-dooaly  his  portion  of  ground 
for  a  grave. 
Yeth'd,   pp.    earthed;    buried. 
Archfieologists  inform  us,  that  in 
contact  with  cist  interments,  it  is 
proved  that  bodies  in  numbers 
were  earthed  without  any  recep- 
tacle, in  the  times  to  which  bar- 
row burials  apply;  while  *  Notes 
and  Queries  'nave  lately  aUuded 
to  a  coflSn  of  old  type,  kept  in  the 
tower  of  a  certam  church,  in 
which  the  wrapped  corpses  of 
the  poor  were  formerly  carried 
to  the  grave,  and  then  deposited 
caseless.      Further,  the  Annals 
of  Stockton,  at  the  junction  of 
Yorkshire  and  Durham,  record, 
that  in  1716,  the  vicar  Walker 
put  a  stop  in  that  part  to  the 
*  burying  of  poor  people  without 
coffins.'     See  Funerals   in    the 
Preface. 
Yether,  v.   to  interweave  with 
twigs,    as    in   basket  -  making. 
Tether'd,   tied   as  faggots  wiSi 
long  twigs  or  twig-bands.    Also 
fiogged  with  rods  or  lashes.     *  A 
good  yethering,* 

Yethers,  s.  pi.  ozieiB  and  similar 
flexibilities. 

YethfjEUBt,  adj.  deep  rooted  in  the 
Oarth.  'Glued  to  the  world.' 
*It  isn't  yethfast  eneeaf,'  the 
foundations  are  not  deep  enough. 
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<  A  ydhfad  steean,'  a  fixed  piece 
of  tne  natural  rock,  distinct  from 
a  stone  that  has  been  placed  there. 

Yethfoisty  the  mouldiness  and 
decay  from  contact  with  the 
ground.  Also  the  scent  pro- 
ceeding from  it. 

Yeth-gmb*     See  Tethworm. 

Yeth-houe,  an  earth-mound.  See 
How* 

Yethkeeave,  a  natural  cayem, 

Yethly,  adj.  earthly. 

Yeth-mawk.    See  Yethworm, 

Yeth-nobbleB|  s.  dL  large  clumps 
of  day. 

YethquakOi  earthquake. 

Yetiuweeat    See  GrundsioeecU. 

Yethworm,  Yeihmawk,  or  Yeth- 
g^rub,  an  earthworm.  A  slave 
to  covetousness. 

Yetling.     See  HeeatUn, 

Yenx,  a  hiccup.  *  Inclined  to  be 
ymosyy  spasmodic  in  that  way. 

Yewlet,  an  owl;  or  rather  a 
young  owl. 

Yokesticky  Banks,  Cannbank, 
or  Milkbauk,  the  shoulder-bar 
for  carrying  the  milk-pails  by 
suspension,  naying  a  sweep  cut 
out  in  the  centre  to  fit  below  the 
milkman's  neck.  'As  crook'd 
as  a  yohesticky*  bodily  deformed. 
Also  the  wooden  'horse-shoe 
collar '  for  yoking  oxen  is  called 
the  'yoke-stick.' 

YoUer,  v.  to  bawl  out,  ToUer- 
ing,  yelling. 

Yon,  yonder.   . 

Yont,  beyond.  <They  gat  at  t* 
yont  side  on  him,'  on  tiie  other 
side,  'the  blind  side,' — ^that  is, 
they  oyerreached  him.      'They 

•  went  yont  away  past,'  to  some 
distance  farther.  '  It 's  a  yontish 
bit  frajQ  here,'  a  long  way  beyond 
this  place.  'A  yontiah  spot,'  a 
foreign  quarter. 

YooL    See  Yawl 


Yotten,  or  Yottle,  v.  expressing 
the  act  of  swallowing ;  degluti- 
tion. '  YoUle  away,'  or  '  Be 
sharp  and  get  it  yotten^ d  down,' 
urging  the  reluctant  patient  to 
take  ms  physia 

Yottening.  *A  brave  yottening 
o'  yal,'  a  good  drink  of  beer. 
ToUled,  swallowed, 

'Yowden,  v,  to  bend;  to  yield; 
.  to  soften*  *  She  yowdena  badly,' 
—as  the  gossips  say  of  an  ill- 
assorted  match, — she  submits  to 
her  husband  reluctantly.  '  Seea 
stunt,  you  'd  as  good  tiy  te  yow' 
den  a  yak  steeak,'  so  stupid  that 
you  might  as  well  try  to  oend  an 
oak  post.  '  Yowd^  't  a  bit,' 
allow  it  to  slacken,  said  of  a 
stretched  rope.  'She  yowden'd 
at  een,'  yielded  at  her  eyes, — 
tears  showed  her  penitence. 

Yowgana,  s.  pi.  sometimes  ap- 
plied to  daisies;  perhaps  the 
*Ewe-gowans'  of  a  neighbour- 
ing district. 

Yowl,  or  Yool,  v.  to  howl;  to 
cry. 

Yowler,  a  complainer.  A  dis- 
affected person.  Yowling,  howl- 
ing; yelling. 

Yowling.     See  Yellow-yowling. 

Yown,  oven.  '  As  yat  as  a  youm,* 
as  hot^as  an  oven. 

Yowp,  V.  to  gape;  to  yelp. 
'Prithee  dinnot  geeap  an  yowp 
seea,'  do  not  bawl,  or  talk  so 
loud.     Yowping,  bawling, 

Yowper,  a  yelper ;  a  street  crier 
of  wares;  a  baUad-singer.  A 
fault-finder. 

YowpB,  8.  pi.  squalls  or  yells. 

YowB,  8.  pi.  ewes.  'Swath 
yowa,*  nastiire-fed  ewes,  as  dis- 
tinguished&omsheepthatbrowze 
on  the  moors. 

Ynke.    See  Heuk, 
Ynle,  or  Ynle-tide,  Christmaa. 
*  ru2e-cake,'  the  rich  cake  handed 
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to  callers  from  Christmas-day  to 
New-year's-day  induBiye;  out 
it  is  unlucky  to  cut  it  before 
Christmas  eve.  The  tribe  of 
pastries  at  this  season,  are  known 
m  some  parts  hereabouts  as 
FuZe-doughs ;  and  from  our  na- 
tional regard  for  those  dainties, 
the  Itauans,  we  read,  have 
founded  a  jproverb.  When  a 
man  is  gettmg  on  well  in  the 
world,  it  is  said,  'he  has  as 
much  business  as  English  ovens 
at  Christmas.'  Yule  -  candles 
are  lighted  on  Christmas  ere, 
and  for  that  night  it  is  imlucky 
to  snuff  them.  A  portion  of  the 
*  Yule-ciog  *  burnt  on  Christmas 
and  on  New-year's  eyes  is  to  be 
saved  for  preserving  the  house 
from  fire  during  tne  ensuing 
year,  as  well  as  to  kindle  its 
successor.  See  Christmaa  CuS' 
toinB  in  the  Preface. 
Yule-croBhi  a  Christmas  feast 
Ynle-daums,  s.  pL  Christmas  gifts ; 
more  particularly  the  pence  and 
the  portions  of  cheese  and  ginger- 
bread dealt  out  to  children,  who 
then  call  at  the  door  and  wish 
you  the  compliments  of  the  sea- 
son. See  Daum. 
Tnle-plufe,  i.  e.  Tnle- plough. 
See  PloufhStots,  as  connected 
with  Christmas  Customs,  in  the 
Preface. 


Yule-sangs,  s.  pi.  Christmas  carols. 

Yaling.  '  Going  a  yidtng,*  ask- 
ing for  Christmas  gifbi  from 
place  to  place. 

Tnre.     See  Ure. 

Zinger,  ginger. 

Zingerbreead,  gingerbread. 

ZookerSy  or  Zookerins !  an  inter- 
jection of  surprise. 

We  m&j  here  remark  that  the  Old 
English  J,  frequently  written  for 
y  at  the  beginning  of  words,  and 
not  to  be  oonfosed  with  s,  re^t- 
edly  takes  the  place  of  y  m  a 
docimient  Engushed  frx)m  the 
original  French  belonnng  to 
Whitby  Abbey,  dated  at  York  in 
1343.  Charlton  observes  in  his 
History  of  Whitby,  p.  246,  that  it 
is  the  only  thing  in  English  to 
be  met  witn  in  the  Abbott  Book. 

*  Fro  jere  to  ^ere,'  from  year  to 
year.   *  jer,*  year.   *  yytk,  York. 

*  Fever^ore,*  February.  Bitson, 
in  his  '  Dissertation  on  Bomance 
and  Minstrelsy,'  speaks  of  this 
instrument,  which  occurs  be- 
tween the  Abbot  and  Convent  of 
Whitby  and  one  John  Bustard* 
as  the  oldest  of  the  kind  in  the 
English  idiom  hitherto  known; 
a  statement  which  probably  ad- 
mits of  a  few  ezoepuons. 
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INTEODUCTION. 


Thb  first  of  the  R  D.  S.  series  of  Original  Glossaries  was 
Captain  John  Harland's  Glossary  of  Swaledale  words,  issued  in  1873. 

A  second  series  is  now  issued,  and  I  wish  to  take  the  opportunity 
of  explaining  the  principles  upon  which  our  glossaries  are  constructed 
and  edited ;  as  far,  that  is,  as  I  am  responsible  for  the  present  form 
of  them,  which,  as  I  am  going  to  explain,  is  not  far  after  alL 

Before  the  Society  was  started,  or  even  thought  of,  I  had  well 
considered  the  want  that  has  been  often  and  widely  felt,  of  a  com- 
plete register  of  all  Provincial  Words,  considered  as  throwing  light 
upon  the  growth,  variety,  and  constant  change  of  the  English 
language.  It  is  true  that,  in  Mr  Halliwell's  Dictionary  of  Archaic 
and  Provincial  English,  we  have  an  excellent  beginning  towards  so 
desirable  an  end ;  ^  but  it  is  also  obvious  that  it  does  not,  compre- 
hensive as  it  is,  include  everything  that  can  worthily  claim  to  be 
recorded.  I  believe  it  was  agreed  that  provincial  words  should  be 
entered  in  the  great  Dictionary  that  was  begun  by  the  Philological 
Society  of  London ;  but  that  work,  from  the  laborious  nature  of  it, 
has  proceeded  but  slowly,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  definite 
time  can  be  fixed  upon  for  its  publication.  In  any  case,  it  seemed  to 
be  worth  while,  before  our  dialects  shall  die  out,  to  make  one  final 
collection,  of  as  comprehensive  a  character  as  possible,  of  all  the 
material  that  can  be  useful  for  a  complete  Provincial  English  Dic- 
tionary. 

Now  it  was  obvious  to  me,  from  the  very  first,  that  the  work 

1  Thii  work  ii  bj  no  means  safBcientlj  oonsalted.  I  am  freqaeotly  applied  to 
explain  worda,  and  often  notice  that  words  are  enquired  for  in  Not$9  and  QMsrt>s» 
which  aie  sll  the  while  properly  recorded  there. 
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could  never  be  done  by  a  single  course  of  printing,  once  for  all. 
Two  methods  of  working  exist  in  theory,  but  only  one  has  any  place 
in  practice.     The  two  methods  are  these. 

First  Method.    To  collect,  from  correspondents  in  all  parts  of 
England,  as  much  material  as  possible  in  manuacnpt;  to  store  up 
these  materials  in  some  safe  place  (as  safe  as  possible,  that  is,  which 
is  quite  a  different  thing  from  an  absolutely  safe  place) ;  to  keep  theso 
in  hand  till  nothing  more  can  be  obtained ;'  and  when  a  sufficient 
mass  is  thus  at  last  hoarded  up,  to  find  a  competent  editor,  if  possi- 
ble an  unpaid  one  (not  always  an  easy  matter,  nor  a  fair  arrange- 
ment), who  wUl,  out  of  the  final  chaos,  construct  a  harmonious  whole. 
Now  in  this  method,  however  perfect  in  theory,  there  are,  in 
practice,  all  the  elements  of  disheartening  failure  and  lamentable 
collapse.     Correspondents,  in  these  days,  do  not  care  to  contribute 
material  unless  they  see  a  reasonable  chance  that  their  work,  or  some 
of  it,  can  be  printed  within  a  few  years,  or  will  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  some  editor  who  has  actually  a  glossary  in  the  press.     Such 
work  at  last  languishes,  and  the  most  likely  result  would  inevitably 
be  this  :  that,  by  the  time  the  whole  work  was  nearly  ready  for  press, 
either  some  of  it  would  be  lost,  or  become  unintelligible  from  the  loss 
of  the  writer  who  alone  could  read  it,  or  the  chaos  would  surpass  the 
powers  of  an  editor,  or  an  editor  would  obstinately  refuse  to  be 
found.     It  was  owing  to  long  pondering  upon  all  this,  that  I  at  last 
struck  out  a  second  method,  which  required  indeed  to  be  supported 
by  the  united  strength  of  a  printiQg  society,  but  which  would,  at 
any  rate^  effect  something,  and  would  be  far  less  liable  to  be  affected 
by  sublunary  accidents,  such  as  fire,  or  the  mislaying  of  manuscript,  or 
the  death  of  editors.     Mr  Ellis,  in  his  Varieties  of  English  Pronun- 
ciation, was  urging  that  an  English  Dialect  Society  should  be  formed, 
and  Mr  Aldis  Wright  pleaded  the  same  cause  in  Notes  and  Queries  ; 
this  idea  was  just  the  one  thing  wanted,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
the  cordial  co-operation  of  several  friends  enabled  me  to  announce 
that  the  Society  had  been  started.     This  has  rendered  the  second 
method  possible,  and  I  think  that  a  dear  statement  of  it  will  remove 
much  scruple  on  the  part  of  such  critics  as  have  not  hitherto  under- 
stood our  plans. 
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Second  Method.  The  whole  essence  of  this,  the  sole  practical 
plan,  is  to  print  all  the  glosaarial  part  of  the  work  tunce  over.  The 
relief  thus  gained  is  enormous,  and  indeed  complete.  In  the  first 
printing,  we  can  issue  any  list  of  words,  long  or  shorty  which  is  of 
sufficient  merit ;  and  we  can  do  this  in  any  order.  It  matters  not 
which  county  is  done  first ;  we  have  only  to  see  that  all  counties  are 
done  at  lajst  Again,  it  does  not  greatly  matter  whether  all  the 
material  is  always  of  the  best  quality;  many  things  are  worth 
recording  once  (if  only  for  the  information  of  the  '  coming '  editor  of 
the  great  work  of  the  future)  which  may  not  be  worth  reprinting 
when  the  time  of  revision  comes.  This  enables  me  to  explain  in 
what  sense  the  Glossaries  here  printed  are  '  edited '  by  me. 

What  I  have  chiefly  aimed  at  is  a  fairly  even  degree  of  accuracy. 
I  have  frequently  added  the  '  part  of  speech '  of  a  word,  or  sometimes 
made  a  definition  clearer,  or  applied  to  the  author  to  explain  what- 
ever looked  misty;  but,  throughout,  my  chief  aim  has  been  to  let 
well  alone.  In  particular,  I  have  retained  a  great  number  of  words 
thus  contributed  which  may  seem,  after  all,  but  of  small  value. 
Kow  for  this  I  have  three  reasons.  First,  a  collector  generally  has 
his  reasons  for  inserting  a  word ;  it  must  have  struck  hih  as  being  in 
some  way  peculiar,  or  he  would  never  have  put  it  down.  Secondly, 
we  often  obtain  thus  quite  a  new  light  upon  the  locality  of  some 
words  and  phrases.  A  word  which  is  common  in  London  may  seem 
very  odd  to  a  word-collector  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the  careful  student 
may  be  equally  astonished  and  pleased  at  finding  it  duly  recorded. 
It  has  the  merit  of  being  curious,  like  flies  in  amber.  Thirdly  (and 
this  ought  to  be  a  complete  defence  of  the  course  pursued),  we  are 
now  collecting  words  for  the  last  time,  but  we  are  not  therefore 
printing  them  for  the  last  time.  If  the  future  editor  sees  fit  to  take 
no  notice  of  some  of  them,  he  can  do  so  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Surely  we  are  bound  to  do  all  we  can  towards  providing  even  a 
superabundant  supply  of  material ;  for  whilst  many  words  can  here- 
after be  omitted,  the  time  for  adding  them  will  have  passed  away  for 
ever. 

At  the  same  time  I  may  fairly  add  that  some  few  words  ham 
been  struck  out,  with  the  kind  consent  of  the  authors ;  but  my  con- 
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tention  is  that  such  omissions  should  be  made  with  a  sparing  and 
gentle  hand. 

I  am  responsible  for  one  thing  more,  viz.  the  Indices.  This  is  a 
laborious,  but  highly  necessary  part  of  the  work.  Of  these  Indices 
I  now  print  the  fifth.  The  first  follows  Glossary  B.  7,  and  is  an 
index  to  Glossaries  B.  I  to  B.  7,  pp.  99 — 112.  The  second  follows 
Glossary  B.  13,  and  is  an  index  to  that  Glossary  only,  which  is  a 
peculiar  one.  The  third  follows  B.  14,  and  is  an  index  to  Glossaries 
B.  8  to  B.  12,  and  to  B.  14.  The  fourth  follows  Glossary  B.  17, 
and  is  an  index  to  Glossaries  B.  15  to  B.  17.  The  fifth  is  at  the 
end  of  this  present  volume,  and  is  an  index  to  Glossaries  C.  1.  to  C. 
6,  and  I  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  includes  the  Swaledale 
Glossary,  which  was  called  C.  1. 

I  have  been  asked  why  these  sets  of  letters -and  numbers  have 
been  adopted.  The  answer  is  that  the  letter  B  marks  reprints,  and 
the  letter  C  original  compilations ;  whilst  the  numbers  are  primarily 
meant  to  assist  in  the  index-making,  and  may  be  disregarded  by  all 
such  as  care  not  for  them ;  though  they  are  convenient,  I  think,  for 
the  purpose  of  reference  also.  The  '  future  editor '  will  be  very  glad 
to  have  them. 

My  plan  is,  further,  to  incorporate  (say  once  in  six  or  in  eight 
years)  all  these  indices '  in  two  more  comprehensive  ones,  one  for 
the  reprints,  and  one  for  the  original  series;  always  continually 
lessening  the  numhei'  of  indices  from  time  to  time ;  but  enlarging 
their  contents.  In  this  way  we  shall  finally  arrive  at  the  possession 
of  a  very  few  but  very  comprehensive  indices,  and  these  wiU  form 
the  nucleus  of  the  future  Dictionary,  which  is  thus  being  gradually 
formed  as  we  proceed.  Throughout,  I  have  done  the  work  in  such  a 
way  as  to  digest  the  materials  for  future  UBe ;  and,  if  the  plan  be 
hereafter  carried  out  on  the  same  lines,  it  is  obvious  that  it  can  be 
all  accomplished ;  and  that  its  accomplishment  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  if  all  the  circumstances  continue  as  favourable  as  they  are  at 
present. 

Kow  that  I  have  explained  what  I  have  called  the  'second 

^  That  ii,  the  indices  to  the  thorter  glossaries.  Such  a  work  as  the  Whitbj 
Glossary  is  a  hook  in  itself,  and  an  index  to  it  is  not  required. 
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method/  I  irould  ask  our  members  to  observe  that  it  is  not  excltmva 
of  the  '  first  method ; '  and,  in  fact,  we  are,  to  some  extent,  poisuing 
that  method  too.  We  have  collected,  and  are  still  collecting,  more 
than  we  can  print  at  once ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
collecting  words  which  may  or  may  not  be  printed  hereafter,  and 
collecting  words  for  a  Society  which  is  not  only  in  full  existence,  but 
in  good  working  order,  with  *  copy '  almost  continually  in  the  printers' 
hands. 

I  have  here  described  only  the  Glossarial  part  of  the  Society's 
work.  That  has  been  entered  upon  at  an  early  time  because  it  will 
take  the  longest  to  do.  But  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
to  confine  the  work  to  glossaries  only;  indeed,  we  have  already 
issued  Mr  Sweet's  History  of  English  Sounds,  Mr  Elworthy's 
Dialect  of  West  Somerset,  and  part  of  a  Book-list.  But  I  have 
spoken  of  this  portion  of  the  work  because  I  best  understand  it, 
and  it  is  that  portion  with  which  I  have  had  most  to  do.  I  hope 
that  the  present  explanation  will  be  satisfactory  to  our  members,  and 
that  they  will  be  pleased  to  find  that  the  wTioIe  scheme  of  actum  was 
carefully  considered  beforeJiand,  and  has  been  carried  out  from  the 
very  first  on  a  plan  which,  though  simple  and  unpretentious,  is 
perfectly  safe.  Even  though  untoward  circumstances  should  prevent 
its  completion,  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  feel  that  the  ground  has  been 
secured  at  every  step,  and  that  the  advance,  however  slow,  is  always 
made  good. 

I  hope  also  that  it  will  now  be  seen  why,  as  a  general  rule,  I 
have  carefully  eschewed  etymology.  We  do  not  want  to  print  it  all 
twice  over,  though  a  few  notes  by  the  way  may  be  useful.  Besides, 
not  only  can  it  wait,  but  it  can  wait  with  advantage ;  eveiy  year  our 
knowledge  of  it  becomes  a  little  less  disgraceful  to  us. 

I  beg  pardon  for  speaking  so  much  in  the  first  person ;  but  it  has 
been  inevitable.  I  can  truly  say  that  I  imselfishly  desire  the  pro- 
motion of  a  better  knowledge  of  our  language ;  and  it  is  a  relief  to 
place  my  plan  upon  record,  that  it  may  not  perish  with  my  life. 

I  add  a  few  remarks  concerning  the  Pive  Glossaries  here  printed. 

Glossabt  C.  2.  This  list  of  words  used  in  the  Cleveland  district, 
in  the  N.  E.  of  Yorkshire,  is  supplementary  to  '  A  Glossary  of  the 
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Cleyeknd  Dialect:  explanatory,  derivative,  and  critical.  By  the 
Eev.  J.  C.  Atkinson,  incumbent  of  Danby-in-Cleveland ;  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  late  Yisconnt  Downe ;  author  of  "  Sketches  in 
Natural  History,"  '*  British  Birds*  ijggs  and  Nests,"  &c.  &c.  London : 
John  Eussell  Smith,  Soho  Square.  1868.'  ^  This  excellent  glossary 
is  familiar  to  all  students  of  the  northern  dialects,  and  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  we  are  enabled  here  to  record  a  few  additions  to  it. 

Glossaby  C.  3.  This  requires  rather  a  longer  introduction. 
The  contents  of  it  were  first  communicated  by  me  to  the  Archseologia 
Cantiana,  voL  ix.,  at  a  time  when  the  English  Dialect  Society  had 
not  long  been  started,  and  had  other  work  in  the  press.  One  object 
in  submitting  it,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  '  men  of  Kent  *  was,  that 
I  hoped  thereby  to  obtain  several  additions  to  it.  Nor  was  I  disap- 
pointed ;  I  received,  on  the  whole,  a  considerable  number  of  additional 
words,  all  of  which  I  hope  to  print  hereafter.  They  are  not  printed 
now,  for  two  reasons;  (1)  because  it  is  unadvisable  to  mix  the 
words  thus  collected  with  Pegge's  Collection  made  more  than  a 
century  ago ;  and  (2)  because  an  editor  who  makes  a  present  of  his 
work  to  two  Societies  is  sometimes  weary  in  (what  I  trust  is)  well- 
doing, and  the  honest  truth  is,  that  I  have  not  yet  faced  the  work  of 
getting  all  my  Kentish  materials  into  order.  To  my  edition  of  Pegge*s 
work  for  the  Archseologia  Cantiana,  a  short  preface  was  prefixed, 
which  I  beg  leave  to  reprint  here  verbatim, 

'The  following  Glossary,  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Pegge 
during  his  residence  at  Godmersham,  was  written  in  1735-6.  It 
forms  part  of  a  MS.  book,  which  now  contains  the  following  tracts, 
all  in  the  hand-writing  of  Dr  Pegge  himself,  and  all  bound  together ; 
viz.,  (1)  An  Alphabet  of  Kenticisms ;  (2)  Proverbs  relating  to  Kent ; 
(3)  A  first  Collection  of  Derbicisms;  (4)  A  second  Collection  of 
Derbidsms,  preceded  by  a  title-page,  which  properly  belongs  to  the 
Kenticisms ;  (5)  A  third  Collection  of  Derbicisms ;  (6)  A  General 
Collection  of  Proverbs  and  Proverbial  Phrases ;  and  (7)  A  Collection 
of  Oaths,  as  variously  vidgarised  and  corrupted.  The  present  tract 
comprises  only  the  first  and  second  sections  of  this  manuscript.  The 
MS.  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr  John  Gough  Nichols,  from 

1  See  E.  D.  8.  Bibliographical  List ;  Series  A.  p.  119. 
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whom  it  was  puicliased  by  Sir  Fiederic  Madden,  June  6,  1832.  At 
the  sale  of  Sir  F.  Madden's  library  in  August,  1873,  it  was  purchafied 
for  the  English  Dialect  Society  by  myself.  I  have  since  transcribed 
the  two  sections  of  the  MS.  here  printed,  and  re-arranged  them  so 
as  to  prepare  them  suitably  for  the  press.  In  doing  this,  my  chief 
endeavour  has  been  to  adhere  as  &dthfully  as  possible  to  the  auto- 
graph original,  preserving  nearly  all  Dr  Pegge's  peculiarities  of 
spelling  and  diction.  This  method  of  careful  reproduction,  in  all 
cases  advisable,  is  especially  so  in  the  present  instance,  as  the  author 
evidently  took  much  pains  with  his  work,  and  was  fairly  qualified 
for  the  task.  The  only  alterations  made  have  been  the  following. 
First,  the  words  have  been  thrown  into  a  perfect  alphabetical  order, 
as  they  are  not  altogether  so  in  the  MS.  Secondly,  when  words 
have  been  entered  more  than  once,  with  slightly  differing  explana- 
tions, these  explanations  have  been  collated,  and  the  general  result 
given.  Thirdly,  when  a  laige  number  of  references  to  works  illustrat- 
ing such  or  such  a  word  have  been  given,  I  have  omitted  a  few  of 
the  references,  as  being  hardly  required  or  not  easily  traced.  And 
lastly,  I  have  occasionally  omitted  some  of  Dr  Pegge's  etymologies, 
but  only  where  they  were  palpably  wrong.  These  alterations  and 
omissions  are,  on  the  whole,  but  very  few.  I  have  also  added  some 
remarks  of  my  own,  which  are  inserted  between  square  brackets. 

'  In  editing  the  Proverbs,  which  were  not  arranged  in  any  parti- 
cular order,  I  have  re-arranged  them.  In  a  few  cases,  I  have  slightly 
abridged  the  explanations^  where  they  seemed  to  be  of  unnecessary 
length.  Here,  also,  I  have  added  some  remarks  of  my  own,  marked, 
as  before,  by  being  inserted  between  square  brackets. 

'  Sir  F.  Madden  has  noted  that  the  Eev.  Samuel  Pegge  was  bom 
at  Chesterfield,  co.  Derby,  Nov.  5,  1704;  admitted  fellow  of  St 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  1729;  Vicar  of  Godmersham,  Kent, 
1731 ;  Bector  of  Whittington,  Derbyshire,  1751 ;  Bector  of  Brindle, 
Lancashire,  1751 ;  made  F.S.A.  in  1751  and  LL.D.  in  1791 ;  died 
Feb.  14,  1796.  He  was  the  author  of  several  works,  for  a  list  of 
which  see  Bohn's  '' Lowndes'  Bibliographer's  Manual."  Amongst 
his  unprinted  works,  there  are  three  in  the  Gough  collection,  in  the 
Bodleian  library ;  see  Gough*s  Catalogue,  p.  188,  which  n^entions — 
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"  6.  Collections  for  a  History  of  Wye  ;  folio  MS.  7.  Statutes  of  the 
College  at  Wye ;  folio  MS.  8.  An  Alphabetical  Catalogue  of  Kentish 
Authors  and  Worthies;  folio  MS."  He  refers,  in  the  work  here 
printed,  to  the  two  former  of  these. 

'  He  married  Ann,  only  daughter  of  Benjamin  Clarke,  Esq.,  of 
Stanley,  near  Wakefield,  co.  York,  who  died  in  July,  1746.  His 
son,  Samuel  Pegge,  Esq.,  bom  in  1731,  was  a  barrister,  a  groom  of 
the  privy  chamber,  and  F.S.A.  He  married  Martha,  daughter  of  the 
Bev.  H.  Bourne,  who  died  June  28,  1767;  the  date  of  his  own  death 
being  May  22, 1800.  This  Samuel  Pegge  the  younger  was  also  an 
author,  and  is  best  known,  perhaps,  for  his  "  Anecdotes  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,"  and  his  ''  Supplement  to  Grose's  Glossary."  He  had 
a  son,  who  was  afterwards  Sir  Christopher  Pegge. 

'  It  may  be  added  that  Dr  Biett,  to  whom  Dr  Pegge's  Introductory 
Letter  is  addressed,  was  bom  in  1667,  and  died  March  5,  1743.  He 
was  the  author  of  a  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  Versions  of  the 
Bible,  the  second  edition  of  which  appeared  after  his  death,  in  1760  ; 
and  of  other  works,  for  which  see  Bohn's  "  Lowndes'  Bibliographer's 
Manusd." 

'  I  now  call  the  reader's  attention  to  Dr  Pegge's  own  MS.  After 
some  of  the  words,  their  pronunciation  has  been  inserted  between 
square  brackets.  This  is  done  by  using  the  invariable  symbols  of 
the  system  known  as  ''Glossic,"  explained  at  p.  9  of  a  tract  on 
**  Varieties  of  English  Pronunciation,"  or  in  the  Notice  prefixed  to 
Part  IIL  of  a  treatise  "  On  Early  English  Pronunciation,"  by  A.  J. 
Ellis,  Esq.,  r.H.S.,  F.S.A.,  etc.  The  symbols  t)ccur  in  the  following 
key-words,  in  which  they  are  denoted  by  italic  letters.  Vowels  and 
diphthongs  : — Be^t,  hatt,  haa;  caul,  coal,  cool ;  kntt,  net,  gnat,  not, 
nt^t^  ft^t  (where  uo  denotes  the  short  oo,  as  heard  in  foot)  ;  height, 
foil,  foul,  ieud.  The  consonants  y,  w,  wh  (slightly  aspirated),  h,  p,  &, 
t,  (i,  c^  (as  in  che8f),j,  k,  g  (hard,  as  in  gajpe),f,  t?,  «,  2,  eh,  r,  Z,  m,  n, 
n^  (as  in  sing),  all  have  the  usual  values.  The  sound  of  ih  in  Ihin  is 
written  th  ;  that  of  th  in  then  is  written  dh  ;  zh  represents  the  pecu* 
liar  sound  heard  in  division  [divizh'en].  When  r  is  to  be  tiiUed,  it 
is  written  r',  with  an  apostrophe  following  it.  The  mark  *  signifies 
the  accent^  as  in  hefdre  [bifoaT]. 
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'  These  few  words  of  explanation  will  enable  the  reader  to  trace 
the  pronunciation  intended  in  almost  every  case;  for  further  informa- 
tion, Mr  Ellis's  work  should  be  consulted.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  symbols  never  vaiy.  Thus  ei  denotes  the  usual  sound  of 
long  t,  and  never  means  anything  else. 

'  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  "  men  of  Kent "  any  notes  upon 
the  words  contained  in  this  Glossary,  or  notices  of  Kenticisms  not 
mentioned  therein. — ^W.  W.  S.' 

I  wish  to  add  that  two  of  my  remarks  in  the  above  Preface  were 
commented  upon  in  a  review  in  The  AthencBum,  The  first^  where  I 
say  that  'I  have  omitted  a  few  of  the  references,  as  being  hardly 
required  or  not  easily  traced ; '  and  the  second,  that  '  I  have  occa- 
sionally omitted  some  of  Dr  Pegge's  etymologies,  but  only  where  they 
are  palpably  wrong.'  It  was  suggested  that  I  ought  rather  to  have 
given  everything,  and  have  retouched  nothing.  In  reply,  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  yield  to  no  one  in  cherishing  the  most  conservative  princi- 
ples as  to  the  editing  of  books,  as  my  editions  for  the  Early  English 
Text  Society  testify ;  but  every  principle  must  be  modified  sometimes 
by  common  sense ;  and  it  is  not  conmion  sense  to  print  and  preserve 
remarks  which  the  author  himself  sometimes  retracts,^  or  which  can 
have  no  possible  result  except  to  mislead  and  mystify.  I  repeat  that 
'  these  alterations  and  omissions  are,  on  the  whole,  but  very  few ; ' 
and,  what  is  more  to  the  point,  the  MS.  belongs  to  the  English 
Dialect  Society,  and  any  one  who  dislikes  my  edition  may  (if  he  has 
the  Society's  permission)  borrow  the  book  for  himself,  and  test  the 
work ;  and  I  wish  him  joy  of  the  reading  of  it.  It  is  beautifully 
written,  but  nevertheless  the  lines  are  so  close  as  to  tiy  the  eyesight, 
and  the  queemess  of  the  arrangement  is  such  that  it  sometimes  takes 
a  long  while  to  find  the  end  of  a  sentence  which  happens  to  break  off 
in  the  middle. 

Glossabieb  C.  4,  5,  and  6.  In  the  short  notices  prefixed  to 
these  I  have  said,  I  think,  all  that  is  necessary. 

But  I  must  not  conclude  without  offering  the  thanks  of  the  Society 

1  In  lome  places,  Br  Pegge  has  entered  remarki  merely  sb  notes,  and  has  stated 
below  that  they  are  wrong. 
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and  my  own  to  the  real  authors  of  the  present  yolume ;  to  Mr  Atkin* 
son,  Mr  Leveson-Gower,  Mrs  Parker,  and  Mrs  Francis.  It  is  but 
little  that  I  have  done  in  the  way  of  '  editing/  thanks  to  their  care  ; 
and,  thanks  to  their  good-will,  even  the  doing  of  that  little  has  been 
an  easy  and  pleasant  task.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  work  was 
the  Surrey  Glossary,  owing  to  the  numerous  additions  which,  for- 
tunately for  the  result,  the  author  was  able  to  make  during  the 
progress  of  the  work.  It  was,  in  fSeust,  nearly  reprinted  twice  over ; 
and  perhaps  the  experience  suggests  that  all  such  additions,  if 
numerous,  should  stand  over,  and  be  issued  at  a  later  period  separ- 
ately. However,  the  difficulty  fell  chiefly  upon  the  printers,  Messrs 
Childs  and  Son,  and  it  would  hardly  be  fair  not  to  mention,  with 
much  gratitude,  the  great  practical  service  rendered  us  by  their  care 
and  attention. 

Cambridge,  Oei.  1876. 
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ADDITIONS  TO 

'A  GLOSSARY  OF  THE  CLEVELAND  DLALECT," 

BY 

The  EEV.  J.  0.  ATKINSON. 


[The  following  are  additions  to  'A  Glossary  of  the  Cleveland 
Dialect,  explanatory,  derivative,  and  critical;  by  the  Rev.  J.  C. 
Atkinson,  Incumbent  of  Danby-in-Cleveland  ;  London,  J.  R.  Smith, 
1868.'  They  have  been  kindly  communicated  by  the  author  to  the 
English  Dialect  Society.] 

Abreead,  [ubri-h'd]  adj.  and  adv,  lying  about  the  field  in  separate 
sheaves,  not  as  yet  stooked;  of  com  cut  and  bound  into  sheaves.    Ex. 

*  When  Ah  passed  i'  t'  moom,  'twur  liggin'  abreead;  but  'twur  led 
afoore  neeght,' 

All-ahuh,  [aoh''l-u:iw]  adv.  all  on  one  side,  awry,  askew. 

Allkina,  adj.  of  all  sorts,  various  and  intermingled. 

Bainsome,  adj.  handily  and  willingly  helpful  or  serviceable,  deft 
and  obliging :  appHed  to  persons,  as  a  waiting-maid,  a  personal  at- 
tendant. IceL  jBeinaamr,  officiosus;  Haldorsen.  Ex.  'As  bainsome 
a  lass  as  iwer  Ah  seen.' 

Baits,  sb.  low  flat  land  adjoining  the  river  bank.  Ex.  '  The  Batts 
are  low  shore-lands,  just  after  leaving  Whitby  Station  by  train,  which 
are  overflowed  by  the  Esk  at  high  tides.'  (Letter  from  E.  K.  Bobin- 
son.) 

Begone,  adj.  ashamed,  put  to  confusion.  Usually  applied  with  an 
adverb  prefixed,  as  *  sair  begone,'  *  sadly  begone.'    Cf.  *  woe-begone/ 

*  wel-begon,*  &o. 

Blind-nerry-mopsey,  (i  as  in  tin)  sb.  a  name  for  '  Blind-man's  buff.' 

Blood,  v.n.  to  bleed.  Ex,  •  She  blooded  nigh-hand  a' t'  weea  hame  '/ 
of  a  mare  which  had  been  injured.  The  verb  is  also  used  in  an  active 
sense,  meaning  to  take  blooa,  as  the  surgeon  or  farrier  does,  from  his 
patient. 

Brak,  [braak-]  pi.  t  of  to  break  [breek]. 

Break,  Break  np,  [bri-h'k,  brih'k  nop*]  v.  n.  to  be  sick,  to  vomit. 
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BnrroWy  Burrongli,  ab,  a  camp,  a  fortification :  preserved  in  many 
local  names.  Ex.  'High  Burrows,'  *  Low  Burrows,'  *  Burrows  Gbeen,' 
all  in  Egton.     Of.  Prompt.  Parv.  *  Burwhe,  Burrowe.' 

Butts,  sh,  a  piece  of  land  usually  small  and  of  irregular  shape.  This 
word  is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  local  names  and  the  names  of  fields ; 
it  occurs  repeatedly  also  in  mediseval  writings  in  the  same  application : 
e.  g.  Thomcrosse  nvUs,  in  the  Whitby  Chartulary,  Cherry-tree  ButU 
in  Bin^ey  (Mon.  Ebor.).  In  Liverton,  according  to  a  map  or  plan  of 
the  parish  of  about  1730  now  before  me,  one  smsuU  enclosure  is  called 
* Butt8y  and  the  adjoining  one  'Long-lands  ButtSy  which  latter  is 
separated  from  the  field  called  '  Long-lands '  by  a  road.  This  sever- 
ance of  a  short  end  (by  whatever  means)  leads,  I  think,  to  the  use  or 
application  of  the  word,  as  in  the  term  '  ouU-end,* 

Cliiircli-griiii,  [chaoeh'grim]  (corrupted  from  kirk-mm)  sh,  the 
Bar-g^est.  Ex.  *  What  is  the  Church^grimy  who  has  been  known  to 
toll  the  death-bell  at  midnight?  He  is  a  fixed  inhabitant  of  the 
Church  both  by  day  and  night,  but  only  *' marauds  about"  in  dark 
stormy  weather.'  (Letter  from  P.  K.  Eobmson.)  Damsh  Dial.  Kirke^ 
grim;  Swed.  Dial.  Kirke-grime,  Kyrhju-grim. 

CloWy  sh.  a  fiood-gate  or  sluice-shutter.  Cf.  Prompt  Parv.  '  ClowySy 
water  schedynge.'  *A  dowe  of  flode^ate,  nnghcitorium,  gurgustium; 
Ca^  Ang.'  Note,  lb.  *  The  term  dotvya  appears  to  be  taken  from  the 
Fr.  iduae.'  lb. 

Cod-gloves,  eh,  gloves  without  partitions  for  the  several  fingers. 

Come  off  To,  v,  n,  to  recover  from,  get  over. 

Con  thanks.  To,  to  express  or  render  thanks.  Corrupted  in  the  Whitby 

district  into  *  I  count  you  no  thanks,'  &c. 
Crnttle,  sb.  a  cromb. 
Cuckoo-meat,  sh.  the  wood-sorrel  (Oxalis  acetosella). 

Dead-headed,  [d:ih'd-hih''did]  adj.  of  an  animal  standing  with  the 
head  depressed,  and  without  life  or  energy,  as  when  out  of  health. 
See  Sacklees, 

Dodf  V,  a.  to  clip  away  the  dirty  or  clotted  wool  from  the  tail  and 
thighs  of  sheep  and  lambs ;  also  from  the  breasts  of  lambs. 

Draw,  sb.  a  single  act  of  digging  with  a  spade,  implying  (1)  the 
depth  reached  in  the  act ;  (2)  the  portion  of  soil  removed. 

Drean,  [d'ri'h'n]  v.  n.  to  drawl  in  speaking. 

Dnnt,  [duont]  t;.  a.  to  make  blunt,  to  dull  the  edge  of  a  knife  or  tooL 

Dnntedf  adj.  blunt,  dull-edged. 

Erand,  [i-h'ru'nd]  sb.  pronunciation  of  errand. 

Fang,  v.a,  to  catch,  seize,  snatch  hold  of.  Ex.  'Wed,  thoo's 
fanptn*  awa',  onnyweas;'  to  a  hungry  boy,  who  was  taking  and 
eatmg  his  food  quickly  and  eagerly. 

Peek,  [fi-h'k]  v.  a.  to  fetch. 
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Feel,  V.  a.  to  beoome  sensible  of,  to  peiceiye ;  spoken  of  scents.  Ex. 
*I/eU  the  smell 's  sune  's  I  gat  within  f  deear.' 

Fine,  adj.  tractable,  docile,  well-behaved ;  of  children,  and  young 
people  generally. 

TiX'taXf  sb,  the  gristle  or  tendon  in  the  neck  of  an  animal 

Foying,  sb.  pleasure-taking  or  making.  Cf.  Old  Eng.  and  Kentish 
Foy^  a  treat  given  at  going  abroad  or  coming  home;  Lewis's  History 
of  Tenet.  The  Dutch /oot  is  a  perquisite,  yail,  &c.  Ex.  '  Mah  man's 
gi'en  oop  t'  fishing,  noo,  miss.  He  nobbut  gans  a-foying  wi'  's  o5ble ; ' 
of  a  fisherman  at  or  near  Saltbum  who  spent  lus  time  during  '  the 
season '  in  taking  out  pleasure-parties  in  his  boat 

Friddick,  eb,  a  kind  of  cake  made  by  pouring  a  spoonful  of  oatmeal 
batter  into  a  pan  and  frying  it,  on  both  sides,  in  lard  or  dripping. 

Oantree,  sb,  flags  of  stone  forming  the  covering  or  bearing  portion 
of  a  culvert,  or  practical  bridge  over  a  ditch  or  steU. 

Greean,  [gri-h'n]  (pron.  of  Orooriy  Grune,  Groin)  sb.  an  animal's 
snout  or  nose.    !lSz. '  Pig-greean,'  a  pig's  snout.'  (F.  K.  Robinson.) 

Orim,  [grim]  sb,  a  death's  head,  as  sculptured  or  represented.  Cfl 
O.N.  grhna,  a  mask,  helmet ;  A.S.  egesgrime,  a  ghost,  bugbear. 

Oolly,  sb.  a  large  bread-knife.  ^  No  household  outfit  complete  with- 
out a  gully  50  years  ago.'    (Letter  from  Gapt.  Turton,  Larpool.) 

Haayer,  [hauvur]  sb.  the  long^  strong  lines  used  in  the  deep-sea 
fishing,  and  to  which  the  snoodsy  each  terminating  in  a  hook,  are 
appended.    See  Snood. 

Hard,  adj.  hardy,  able  to  endure,  not  likely  to  su£fer  from  hardship, 
not  given  to  comphun.  Ex. '  He's  hodden  a  vast ;  he  wur  a  desput  hard 
man  iv  's  yowth.  '  Thae's  Jiard  lahtle  chaps ;  they  heed  it  na  mair  an 
nowght ; '  of  some  young  bo^rs  who  had  had  several  teeth  out  without 
a  cry  or  a  wry  fiEu^e.  01  '  )«ir  hafria  adr  ord  vid  )>a  Jomsvikinga  ok 
uilea  vita  hvort  |>eir  era  mykla  hardare  en  adrir  menu,  sem  fra  ^eim 
var  sagt.'    (Flateyiarbok  i  197.) 

Harden  out,  f;.  n.  to  take  up,  become  fair ;  of  the  weather,  when  it 
is  raining.  Ex.  *  It's  to  be  hoped  't  will  harden  otU;*  said  when  a 
rainv  fit  in  harvest-time  appeared  to  be  likely  to  give  way  to  fair 
weather. 

Hay,  sb.  a  land-mark  in  a  township-field.  This  is  the  only  existing 
loced  use  of  the  word  I  am  acquainted  with.  Li  its  Latin  form,  Haia, 
it  is  of  perpetual  use  in  MediSBval  documents,  commencing  with  the 
Guisborou^  endowment  charter  (1119),  wherein  two  separate  Haias 
are  named.  In  the  local  nomenclature  many  reminiscences  of  the 
word  survive. 

Hear,  v.  n.  to  sound.  Ex.  'It  heard  well;'  of  a  flute,  played 
together  with  several  violins. 

Heartless,  adj.  devoid  of  encouragement,  discouraging,  disheartening. 
Ex.  *  It's  hearUess  wark,  fanning  where  ther's  sikan  a  vast  o'  rabbits 
astor  (astir).' 
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Heck-steady  sb.  the  site  or  fixed  place — ^the  stead — of  the  inner  door 
(of  an  old-fashioned  house),  between  the  entry  and  the  Hotue'place  or 
kitchen.  Ex.  'We'll  noo  gan  thruff  (through)  t' Heck-stead  inti' 
t' kitchen.* 

Him,  Hum,  [haor-n]  sb,  a  comer  or  recess,  in  a  room,  bam,  &c. ;  or 
by  the  wide  chimney  firesides  of  old-fashioned  houses.  Ex.  *  Hon^  a 
recess  or  shelved  cupboard  *  a  recess  for  the  seats  (of  stone)  at  the 
wide  chimney  firesides  of  old-fashioned  farm-housea'  (Private  Letter 
from  F.  K.  B.)  Of.  A.8.  hyme,  a  horn,  a  comer ;  *  On  strseta  hyrnum,* 
Matt  vi«  5. 

Cf.  *  &  loked  after  J>at  ladi  •  for  lelli  he  wendo 

\fai  sche  here  had  hed  in  Bum  hums  -  in  Jjat  ilk  time, 
to  greue  him  in  hire  game  *  as  )>ei3h  he  gyled  were ; ' 

Wia  of  Paleme,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  31, 1.  687. 

HitcUbed,  eh,  the  game  of  Hopscotch. 

Hockery,  adj,  uneven  to  walk,  ride,  or  drive  upon ;  of  a  rough  or 
ill-kept  road  or  pavement.  Ex.  *  It's  a  despert  hochery  bit  o'  road ; ' 
of  the  line  between  Grosmont  and  Whitby,  passing  over  which  in  the 
train  was,  owing  to  its  badly-kept  condition,  accompanied  with  much 
jolting  and  shaking.  The  same  word  as  Hottery,  for  which  see 
Olevet  Gloss. 

Inland,  adj,  enclosed  and  under  agricultural  management ;  in 
antithesis  to  common,  waste,  unenclosed. 

Jance  about,  v.  n.  to  knock  about,  expose  to  circumstances  of  fa- 
tigue, as  a  wayfarer  may  be.  Ex.  *  Thoo*s  been  sair  janced  about, 
Ah's  seear ; '  to  one  who  had  been  compelled  to  take  two  or  threo 
sudden  long  and  harassing  journeys. 

Kitty-keys,  sb,  ash-keys,  the  seed-vessels  of  the  ash  tree. 

Lire,  sh  flesh,  muscle,  meat ;  in  the  still  living  ox.  The  word  is 
applied  in  the  case  of  animals  which  are  going  on  well  in  the  process 
of  fatting  or  feeding,  but  are  not  yet  fuUy  fat.  Ex.  *  Ay,  t'beast  *s 
gannin'  on  weel ;  there's  a  vast  o*  lire  iv  't.*  A.S.  lira,  the  flesh, 
muscles.  Bosworth  collates  P1.D.  lurre,  IceL  hlyri,  Haldorsen  quotes 
hlyrfeitr,  prfiepinguis,  but  no  simple  hlyri, 

Lirey,  Liry,  acfj.  fleshy,  presenting  the  appearance  of  fatting  kindly ; 

of  animals  of  the  oz-kind  not  yet  fully  &t,  but  feeding  well. 
Lovesome,  adj,  loveable,  engaging,  attracting  or  inspiring  afloction. 

Of.  *  If  thee  liketh  J^at  I  leeve  \>j  lufsum  deedes ; '  Alexander,  ed. 

Skeat,  I  639,  p.  197. 

Loy,  adj,  warm,  close.  Ex.  'The  weather  is  very  Joy  and  moist.' 
Another  form  of  lue,  or  lew ;  A.S.  hleo,  hleow,  a  shade,  shelter,  bask- 
ing in  the  sun  while  sheltered  from  l^e  wind.  Dan.  ly.  Old  Swed. 
and  Swed.  Dial,  ly,  O.N.  hly,  Swed.  Id,  M.H.German  liewe,  gelie, 

Cf.  '  Withdrew  |>e  knif,  p&i  was  Uice 

Of  ))e  seli  children  blod.'— Havelok,  p.  16, 1.  498. 
*  pe  smme  brith  and  lewe.'—lh,  p.  83,  1.  2921. 
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Lnm,  sb.  a  chimney. 

Maister,  sb,  an  adept,  one  distinguished  for  skill  or  execution.  Ex. 
*  She's  a  maister  te  gan ; '  of  a  mare  which  trayeUed  well :  *  a  maUter 
at  eatin' ; '  of  another  noted  for  good  appetite.  *  Fruh  iibt  sich,  was 
ein  meiskr  werden  wiU;  *  Tell,  iii,  1. 

ITawk,  V.  n.  (!)  to  become  melancholy  or  mope,  to  be  depressed ; 
(2)  to  feel  a  longing  or  languishing  desire,  to  pine  for  or  crave  to  do 
a  thing.  Ex.  (1)  *  He  mun  be  put  mtiv  jacket  an*  trowsers,  he  mun  : 
else  he*ll  mawk ; '  of  a  little  boy  grown  big  enough  to  put  off  his 
baby-hood  dress.  (2)  *Thoo's  mawking  te  gan  te  t'  show.'  The 
transition  is  clearly  from  the  second  sense  of  Mawk  (Cleyel.  Gloss.), 
viz.  *  a  whim  or  foolish  fancy,*  to  the  state  or  condition  of  being  under 
the  influence  of  such. 

Miss,  sK  an  omission,  failure,  deficiency,  or  want.  Ex.  ^  li'  a  oe 
a  bad  miss  gin  thei^  wur  a  want  o*  watter.'  Cf.  'En  vinnumenn 
kserdu  at  ^eir  msetti  seigi  vinna  ef  J^eir  skillde  missa  matar ;  *  Flatey. 
i  55. 

Mnshy,  c^dj.  powdery,  dusty,  consisting  of  little  but  refuse-dust,  &c. 
Ex.  *  T*  coontry  coal  nobbut  mak's  a  musky  fire  efter  a  bit ;  *  of  the 
very  poor  impure  coal  raised  on  some  of  the  N#  Yorkshire  Moors. 

Onnykins,  adj.  of  any  kind  or  sort     Cf.  '  Enyhynnea  ^iftes.'    Piers 

PI.  B.  ii.  200  (p.  29). 
Onstand,  sb,  a  proportion  of  the  rent  of  a  farm  paid  by  the  out-gone 

tenant  in  consideration  of  the  away^going  cropf  and  depending  on  it 

as  to  amount. 

Owse-bow,  eb.  the  sort  of  collar  used  in  yoking  an  ox,  which  passes 
round  his  neck  and  through  the  yoke. 

PHI,  V.  a.  to  peel,  strip  the  bark  off. 

Ploogh-strake,  [pli-h*f-8tri-h'kj  sb,  a  long  narrow  slip  of  iron  af- 
fixed to  the  land  side  of  the  plough  to  meet  the  friction  of  the  un- 
turned earth. 

Backle,  adj.  unruly,  unmanageable,  headstrong;  of  persons  (as 
children)  and  animals. 

Bail,  V.  n.  and  a.  to  tack,  to  baste  (with  needle  and  thread). 

Kaisement,  sb.  the  act  of  raising  :  as  the  '  ratsejnent  of  a  house,'  or  a 
beam,  or  roof. 

Bake,  sb.  range,  stray.  '  A  lang  raik,  a  long  extent  of  way ;  Sheep- 
raik,  a  sheep-walk.*  Wedgwood.  *  To  rake,  to  gad  or  ramble  idly— 
Forby ;  to  rove  or  run  about  wildly  as  children — ^Mrs  Baker.'  lb.  Bake 
Farm  in  Glaisdede  ;  also  a  farm  called  *  the  Bakes '  at  or  near  Sheaton 
Thorpe.  The  so-called  rake  or  range  is  understood  to  be  a  portion  of 
free  grazing  land  for  cattle.  The  '  Bake  Farm  *  in  Glaisdale  is  said  to 
derive  its  name  from  the  circumstance  that  in  elder  days  cattle  had 
their  run  on  it. 

Bazzle,  v.  a.  to  warm  at  a  fire ;  applied  to  a  person.    £x.  '  Coom  an' 
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raxde  yenern  a  bit.'  ThiB  word  is  in  Cleyel.  Gloss.,  out  only  in  the 
sense  of  cooking  meat  superficially  oyer  the  fire,  scorching  or  brown- 
ing the  outside. 

Biggily  sb,  a  tup  or  lam  with  only  one  testicle  removed.  Ex.  '  In 
V  garth  ther's  tweea  teeaps,  a  doo^  teeap  an'  a  riggil,  a  dizzen  aud 
yows,  Ac' 

Bive  out,  V.  n,  to  part,  become  thinner  and  separate ;  of  a  murky 
atmoflphere.  Ex.  '  Ah  aims  't  '11  rive  ou<  an'  be  a  gay  fine  day  yet ; ' 
of  a  roggy  day,  which  yet,  to  the  experienced  eye  of  the  speaker, 
shewed  a  tendency  to  clear. 

Eoad,  [ruo'h'd]  v,  a,  (1)  to  carry  or  convejr;  (2)  to  conduct  or 
carry  on  a  transaction,  piece  of  work,  something  that  requires  to  be 
done;  (3)  to  tr«ftt,  deal  with.  Ex.  (1)  'When  Ah  've  ower  mony 
coppers  at  yam.  Ah  roads  it  te  Kester  Cooper's; '  i.  e.  I  carry  the  lot 
'  to  K.  0.  (2 j  '  It  maun't  be  rooaded  i'  that  geeat ; '  it  must  not  be  car- 
ried on,  managed,  done,  in  that  way.  (3)  '  Ah's  badly  roookied,  Ah's 
seear ; '  said  by  a  walkmg  postman  who  had  one  of  his  heels  blistered 
and  a  *  tae  brussen  wi'  t'  cau'd.' 

Backless,  adj,  (\)  innocent,  in  the  sense  half-witted,  silly,  half  help- 
less ;  (2)  apphed  to  an  animal ;  moping,  neither  feeding  nor  taking 
heed  of  wnat  is  passing.  Ex.  'What  ails  'tP  Wheea,  't  stanns 
Backless  an'  deead-headed,  an'  tak's  tent  o'  nowght' 

Safe,  adj,  sure,  certain ;  as  in  the  idiom  *  sure  or  certain  to  go,  &c.' 

Ex  *  Safe  te  gan  ; '  '  safe  te  dee ; '  &c.,  sure  or  certain  to  go,  to  die, 

fto. 
Saimed,  Sained,  adj.  in  a  state  of  profuse  perspiration.    Lit.  turned 

to  laid;  W.  «atm,  lard.     Ex.    'AJi  'm  ommost  saimed;*  from  hard 

work  in  the  hay-field  in  a  hot  day. 

Screes,  sb,  small  loose  stones  or  pieces  of  shale,  forming  or  covering 
a  steep  slope,  as  in  a  refuse-heap  from  a  quarry,  near  old  alum- works, 
&a    A  word  preserved  in  some  local  names  also. 

Slack,  adj.  dull,  slow,  inactive.  Ex.  *  Slack  deed  i'  t'  mark't ; '  no 
business  doing ;  '  slack  deed  on' t'  land ; '  no  opportunity  of  getting 
work  forward ;  '  Winter's  a  slack  time  o'  year  for  out-deear  wark.' 

Slog,  sb.  the  deposit  of  dew  on  the  herbage. 

Snape,  v.  a.  to  check  the  growth  of  trees,  shrubs,  &c.,  when  it  is  too 

luxuriant,  by  cutting  or  nipping  back. 
Snew,  pt  t  of  to  snow. 

Snood,  sb.  the  hook-bearing  thinner  lines,  affixed  at  certain  interval 

to  the  Jiaaver  or  deep-sea  line.    See  Haaver. 
Snope,  v.  a.  to  '  top  and  tail,'  of  gooseberries. 
Snout,  sb.  the  '  top  '  or  remains  of  the  blossom  on  the  gooseberry. 

Snnff,  V.  a.  synonymous  with  Snope,  but  in  use  in  a  different  district 
of  Cleveland. 

Souk,  t7.  a.  to  suck.    Cf. '  for  pe  blissful  bames  loue  *  )>at  hire  brestea 

souked; '  Wm  of  Paleme,  p.  90, 1.  2702. 
Span-new,  acy*  entirely  new,  chip-new. 
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Spelk,  V,  a,  to  insert  ^  spelks  *  in  a  thing.  Ex.  '  We  cuts  young 
Tnllias  V  t'  hedge  an'  pills  'em  to  apdk  t'  beeskeps  wiy.' 

Spindle,  t;.  n.  to  run  up  for  seed ;  of  turnips,  mangold,  and  other 
plants  which  throw  up  stems  to  blossom  and  seed — especiaLly  when 
they  do  it  prematurely. 

Squandered,  adj.  scattered  about,  dispersed,  in  disorder.  Ex. '  He's 
left 's  tools  a'  squandered  a'  ower  t'  garth  (garden-enclosure).'  <  Thae 
partridges 's  squandered  a'  ower  t'  taties  (in  a  field).' 

Stacker,  v.  n.  to  stagger,  be  in  danger  of  fSsdling ;  of  an  object  as 

well  as  a  person. 
Stag,  sb,  a  cockerel,  or  young  cock  under  a^year  old. 
Steer-tree,  sb.  part  of  a  plough ;  possibly  a  corruption  of  *  start '  in 

*  plough-start; '   or  it  may  be  the  principal  means  of  guiding  the 

plough.     In  either  case  it  is  the  main  or  right-hand  Deam  of  the 

plough,  that  which  is  in  more  immediate  or  stable  union  with  the  body 

of  the  plough. 
Stenchil,  sb.  (pronunciation  of  Stensil)  the  upright  or  side-post  of  a 

door-case.    1  conceive  the  word  to  be  simply  a  provincial  corruption 

of  8tand-siU.    Of.  Door-sill,  Oversail,  &c. 

Stife,  Stify,  [stelf,  steifil  ac^\  close,  oppressive,  suffocating,  occa* 

sioning  difficulty  of  breathing. 
Stift,  [steift]  8b.  the  quality  of  '  stifiness,'  .  e.  closeness.    See  above. 

Stinted,  adj.  in  foal.  Occurring  continually  in  the  phrase,  touching 
a  mare,  '  tinted  to '  such  and  such  a  stallion. 

Cf.  *  Was  nere  lamb  in  no  land  *  lower  of  chore, 

No  hownde  to  his  hons-lorde  '  so  hende  to  aueme, 
^at  was  leuer  to  lyke  '  )>e  lade  ^at  hym  augbt, 
l^an  was  ^e  blonk  to  )>e  beum  *  ))at  nym  hi-stinV 

Alisaunder,  ed.  Skeat,p.  216,  L  1^80. 

Strake,  [st'ri-h'k]  sb.  a  strip,  a  long,  narrow  thin  slice  or  plate. 

Ex.  'Formerly  the  tire  of  a  wheel  was  nailed  on  in  streedksy  but 

lately  they  put  it  on  in  a  hoop.' 
Swaiteh,  sb.  a  slightly  concave  disk  or  oval  of  basket-work  upon 

which  the  haavera  are  laid,  when  encoded  and  baited,  for  convenience 

of  carriage  to  the  fishing-boats ;   on  which  also  the  wet  lines  are 

carried  home  from  the  boats.    See  Eaaver^  Snood. 

Sway,  sb.  a  wooden  lever. 

Sweltered,  adj.  overdone  with  heat  and  perspiration. 

Tab,  sb.  the  end  or  foot  of  an  object  intended  for  insertion  in  an 
orifice  or  hole  cut  for  its  reception ;  e.  g.  the  lower  portion  of  an  iron 
scraper  with  one  leg,  which  is  to  be  let  into  and  fixed  by  aid  of  lead  or 
cement  in  a  stone.  CI  Pl.D.  topoc.  Germ,  zap/,  Du.  tap,  a  plug 
thrust  in  to  stop  a  hole ;  Wedgwood. 

Tazzed,  adj.  overmatched,  defeated,  beaten,  unable  to  accomplish 
one's  end. 

Team,  sb.  a  chain  to  which  oxen  are  yoked  in  lieu  of  a  pole. 
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Thae,  [dhai]  pron.  of '  Tho/  dem,pran.  those. 

Thrinter,  o^;.  having  lived  three  winters  (of  sheep).     See  Ttointer, 

Torfy,  adj,  complaining,  pining,  wearing  away. 

Triddlings,  sb.  the  dung  of  sheep. 

Tup,  Close,  sh.  a  tup  that  has  been  gelded  after  arriving  at  maturity. 

See  RiggiL. 
Twinter,  adj.  two  winters  old  (of  sheep).     See  Thrinter. 

Waadales,  WandelB,  sh,  I  cannot  certainly  define  this  word,  which 
is  one  of  frequent  local  occurrence  as  applied  to  certain  fields  or  por- 
tions of  land,  and  also  in  mediaeval  documents ;  as,  e.  g.  '  All  my  land 
of  Midthet,  from  the  balk  that  is  between  the  vandcUes  (vandeLas)  of 
my  demesne,  and  the  vandcdes  of  my  homagers,  &c.'  (Translated  from 
the  Endowment  charter,  circa  lloO,  by  Wm.  de  Percy,  son  of  Richard 
de  Percy  of  Dunsley,  of  Mulgrave  Hermitage.) — Since  this  was  writ- 
ten, I  have  found  reason  to  conclude  that  a  *  wandale '  {vandela,  wan- 
dayla  in  Med.  Lat.)  was  a  single  division,  share,  or  '  deal '  of  the  large 
open  arable  field  of  any  given  township.  Such  fields,  at  the  present 
day,  are  only  just  extinct  (if  entirely  extinct)  in  North  Yorkshire,  and 
I  remember  walking  over  one  near  Staithes  some  twenty  yeeu^  ago, 
in  which  the  low  banks  of  division,  or  '  balks,*  still  stood  boldly  up. 
In  a  deed  of  grant  and  confirmation  belonging  to  about  the  year  1285, 
and  dealing  with  certain  lands  at  Snainton  near  Scarboroufi:h,  I  find 
one  '  wandayle '  (unam  wandaylam  retro  molendinum  de  Weldale), 
sundry  '  silhons '  or  '  selions '  of  arable  land,  and  two  '  dailes '  of 
meadow  {daHa  prati)  described  and  transferred.  The  '  selion '  I  take 
to  be  the  ridge  lying  between  two  furrows — a  *  land '  in  our  dialect ; 
che  *  toanday/e,'  the  portion  of  land  between  two  *  balks,'  and  possibly 
comprising  several  selions;  and  the  'dail'  of  meadow,  the  portion 
allotted  to  any  villager  in  the  common  meadow  of  the  vill.  Of.  F. 
M72on,  a  furrow,  with  9dio ;  and  A.S.  wang,  a  field,  ddal^  a  part,  with 
wandaU;  Ducange  has  the  odd  form  wangnaUy  a  cultivated  field. 

"War,  adj,  aware.    Cf. '  &  whan  J>e  duk  was  war '  }>at  he  wold  come.* 

Will,  of  Paleme,  p.  47, 1.  1238. 
Wharrell,  sh,  a  quarry.     'TF^are^Z-close,'  the  name  of  an  enclosure 

near  Whitby,  formerly  the  property  of  Whitby  Abbey,  with  a  quarry 

in  it. 
Wreck,  eh,  searweed  as  thrown  up  by  the  tide:  hence  sea-weed 

generally. 

Yed,  ah.  a  burrow.     Ex.  '  A  rabbit^cci  / '  '  a  iox-yed/  &c. 
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INTRODUCTORY  LETTER. 


To  THB  Bey.  and  Learned  Thos.  Bbbtt,  LL.D., 
of  Spring  Chrovty  in  the  County  of  Kent. 

As  the  dialects  of  this  kingdom  vaiy  so  extremely,  those  who  are 
bom  in  one  county,  and  go  to  reside  in  another,  are  naturally  struck 
-with  the  difference  of  idiom.  This  wbs  the  case  of  Mr  John  Lewis,^ 
who  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Bristol,  but  afterwards  lived  chiefly  in 
Kent ;  as  likewise  with  myself  who  was  bom  and  educated  at  Ches- 
terfield in  Derbyshire. 

Having  been  bom  and  educated  in  a  different  part  of  the  king- 
dom, upon  my  coming  to  reside  in  the  county  of  Kent,  I  became  the 
more  sensible,  as  may  easOy  be  supposed,  of  some  idiotisms  and 
peculiarities  in  the  language  and  pronunciation  of  the  inhabitants  and 
natives  thereof,  than  otherwise  I  should  have  been.  Some  small  por- 
tion of  natural  curiosity  quickly  prompted  me  to  note  down  such 
instances  of  Tariation  from  the  common  English  speech,  as  from  time 
to  time  might  fall  in  my  way,  and  having  gathered  together  an  hand- 
full  of  those  Kenticisms,  imperfect,  and,  as  I  doubt,  inaccurate,  I 
have  ventured  to  send  it  to  you ;  intending  thereby  what  you  will 
call  a  very  odd  mixture,  a  little  gratitude  and  a  little  self-interest; 
for,  as  I  wou'd  willingly  have  you  regard  it  as  a  testimony  of  that 
respect  and  veneration  I  have  for  your  person  and  learning,  I  wou'd 
likewise  hope,  from  the  closeness  of  that  friendship  subsisting  be- 
twixt us,  and  youi  undoubted  skill  in  these  matters,  to  obtain  from 
you  such  improvements  and  corrections  as  your  multifarious  reading, 
in  the  perusal,  must  unavoidably  suggest 

1  Rer.  John  Lewis,  born  in  1675,  died  Jan.  16,  1746 ;  the  author  of  a  <  History 
and  Antiqnitiee  of  the  Isle  of  Tenet,'  t.  e,  Thanet ;  the  short  glossary  in  which^ 
reprinted  for  the  Eng.  Dialect  Society  (Series  B.  Gloss.  11),  is  often  cited  by 
DrPegge. 
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It  must  be  confesst  that  a  peison  of  a  less  retiied  life,  and  more 
oonveisant  in  business  than  I  have  been,  might  have  amaast  together 
a  mnch  greater  number  of  obsolete  particular  expressions.  For  ought 
I  knov,  from  amongst  the  mechanics,  the  seyeral  sorts  of  artists,  and 
the  lower  parts  of  life,  the  string  might  have  been  doubl'd  I  haye 
gone  as  &r  as  my  model  wou'd  permit,  and  you  will  please  to  obserye, 
that  I  haye  herein  inserted  what  glossems  I  found  ascribed  to  the 
dialect  of  the  Kentish  men^  in  Mr  Ray's  '  Catalogae  of  South  and 
East  Country  Words,'  printed  at  London,  1674,  12mo;  together 
with  those  Mr  Lewis  has  exhibited,  in  his  *  History  of  the  Isle  of 
Thanet.' 

But  withal,  I  wou'd  remind  you,  and  indeed  it  is  altogether  a 
necessary  I  shou'd,  that  I  haye  put  down  seyeral  words  and  phrases 
as  KeTitishf  which  yet,  strictly  speaking,  are  not  proper  to  that 
county  exclusiye  of  all  others,  but  are  common  to  it,  and  one,  two,  or 
perhaps  more  of  the  neighbouring  proyinces ;  but,  being  most  fre- 
quently and  eyen  daily  used  in  these  parts,  and  at  the  same  time 
haying  not  obtained  a  general  uniyersal  currency  throughout  the 
realm,  I  thought  they  might  reasonably  daim  a  place  in  this  collec- 
tion. But  yet  I  doubt  Mr  Ray  has  sometimes  led  me  to  specifye 
words  of  too  general  acceptation.  I  haye  endeayoured  to  giye  the 
original  of  most  of  these  words  from  authors,  and  sometimes  I  haye 
guesst  at  an  et3rmology  myself;  but  with  what  success,  is  always 
submitted  to  better  judgment.  Seyeral  I  haye  been  obliged  to  pass 
by,  without  taking  any  notice  of  their  deriyation,  out  of  real  ignor- 
ance, owing  to  want  of  learning  or  a  natural  innate  dexterity  as  to 
these  things ;  and  otihers  I  chose  to  let  slip,  because,  being  either 
monstrous  corruptions  or  low  cant  phrases,  it  was  impossible,  or  at 
least  not  worth  while,  to  go  to  the  bottom  of  them. 

And  whereas  some  few  idioms  and  obseryations  did  not  so  easily 
fall  into  an  alphabet^  I  take  the  liberty  to  subjoyn  them  here. 

1.  *  I  don't  dare,'  for  *  I  dare  not' 

2.  They  are  apt  to  accumulate  negatiyes,  without  any  design  of 
altering  the  negation  into  an  affirmatiye;  as  when  they  say — 'no 
more  I  won't,'  '  no  more  I  don't.'  This  form  rather  den3rs  stronger, 
and  with  something  of  an  emphasis ;  note  the  proyerb — '  The  yale  of 
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Holmesdale,  Never  wonne,  nor  never  shall ; ' — *  he  gyreth  never  no 
man  warning;*  Dialogue  printed  by  Wynkin,  etc  Tis  a  pure 
Saxonism ;  see  Hickes's  Thesaurus,  Gram.  A.  Sax.,  p.  57. 

3.  The  common  sort  are  inclined  to  put  w  iot  v ;  as  wealy  for 
veal;  wip&r,  for  viper;  wery  for  very;  as,  'wipers  are  weiy  brief  ^ 
in  such  a  place ; '  in  one  instance  they  put  v  for  to ;  as  skivers  for 


4.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  to  put  a  lot  o  ;  as  maw  for  mow  ; 
rod  for  rod;  an  for  on,  as,  'put  your  hat  an;*  crap  for  crop ;  Jan 
for  John  ;  danH  for  don% 

5.  D  they  use  for  th  ;  md  for  mth  ;  as,  *  Til  go  toid  you ; '  rode 
for  rathe;  Hyde  for  Hythe ;  widout  for  without.^ 

6.  U  they  put  for  i ;  wvll  lot  willy  as  sign  of  the  future  tense ; 
dvd  for  did  ;  and  hither  I  thought  best  to  refer  moiight  for  might. 

7.  0  they  sometimes  pronounce  very  long ;  as  cost  [koast]  for 
cost;*  fork  [foark]  ioi/ork;  and  at  times  they  shorten  it,  as  in  throt 
[throt]  for  throat,  cJiock  [chokj  for  cJioke  ;  loth  [loth]  for  loath. 

8.  H  they  seldom  joyn  with  other  letters  in  pronunciation,  but 
keep  it  separate  and  distinct.  Mepham  is  Mep-ham ;  Adisham, 
Adi&^am;  so  Chdmers-ham,  Hoth-field,^  Bets-hanger,  Pet-ham,  Ores- 
ham,  Cas-halton,^  etc.  In  all  these  instances,  except  Hoth-field,  they 
are  certainly  right,  as  in  a  multitude  of  others ;  for  ham  being  one 
of  the  constituents  of  these  compound  names,  it  is  preserved  hereby 
distinct  and  entire. 

9.  0  ha  00,  in  go  [goo] ;  and  so  Caxton  writes  it  in  Maittaire, 
AnnaL  Typogr.,  voL  i.,  p.  374.  /  is  oo  in  wood  you  [wuod  eu]  for 
with  ymt ;  and,  contracting,  '  1*11  goo*d  you '  [eil  goo)ud  eu]  for  '  I 
will  go  with  you.'  It  is  also  a  open ;  *  sowing  com  *  is  sawing 
[sau'ing].     See  above,  no.  4. 

10.  D  after  I  they  sometimes  drop ;  as  chile  [cheil]  for  child;  hel 
[hel]  for  held. 

1  /.  e.  oommon ;  see  the  Gloeeary. 
s  Note  also  wiff,  for  toithe  or  withy. 
'  A  eost  of  lamb,  t.  e.  the  fore-qaarter ;  see  the  Glossary. 
A  He  must  mean  [hot-feeld],  as  distinct  from  [hoth-feeld]. 
*  Oarshalton  is  in  Surrey  ;  it  is  commonly  pronounced  [kns-haat'un] ;  but  also 
[kau-hant'Tin],  where  the  [kais]  is  quite  distinct. 
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11.  Where  sp  occurs,  they  utter  the  ;p  before  the  *,  to  facilitate 
pronunciation ;  as  wq/w  [wops]  for  wasp  ;  *  aps  [aps  1]  for  asp  ;  ^  haps 
[hapsi]  for  hasp.  So  in  the  Old  Parish-book  of  Wye,  5  Edw.  VI. ; 
*  for  a  hapsor  to  the  churche-gette,  2d.'  So  Mr  Eay,  p.  80  [E,  D.  S., 
B.  16,  p.  95] — '  In  Sussex,  for  hasp,  clasp,  wasp,  they  pronounce 
hapse,  elapse,  toapse,^  etc.  But  in  Somers^  a  wasp  is  a  wop;  Gent. 
Maga.,  xvi.,  p.  408  ;  and  I  observe  that  in  Kent  they  speak  a  very 
like  o, 

12.  Words  terminating  in  st  have  the  addition  of  a  syllable  in 
their  plurals,  is  being  added  in  lieu  of  *  only.  For  birds-nests,  they 
say  hirdnesfis,  etc.  I  suppose  this  has  been  a  general  way  formerly, 
for  Skelton,  Poet  Laureat  to  Henr.  VII.,  has  it ;  see  him  cited 
in  Aubrey's  *  Antiq.  of  Surrey,*  vol.  ii.,  p.  252.  The  nom.  ace 
and  voc.  pL  of  the  1st  declension  [or  rather,  2nd  declension,  2nd 
class]  of  the  Saxon  is  a  syllable,  -as ;  and  the  genitive  sing.  -es.  In 
Wiclife's  N.  T.  you  have  dedis  of  apostlis,  the  translation  of  acttis 
apostolorum  ;  and  indeed,  in  our  elder  English,  there  are  a  world  of 
plurals  in  -ys  or  -is,  as  in  the  Old  Parish-book  of  Wye,  etc.  In 
Derhyshyre  we  should  say,  *  he  f asses  all  Lent,  though  it  lasses  forty 
days  ; '  which  shews  how  natural  it  is,  to  assist  the  pronunciation  by 
lengthening  words  ending  in  -«^  a  syllable.^  For  the  same  reason  in 
that  country  they  say  hird-nesses ;  but  beasts  in  Derb.  they  call  bease 
[bees].  See,  in  the  Glossary,  *  raddis-chimney.*  *  So  jays,  the  birds 
so  called,  they  pronounce  ^ay-etf  [jai'ez].  Cf.  steryis,  steers ;  Will  of 
Jno.  Fermor,  alias  Godfrey,  of  Lydd  in  Kent,  1510:  costys,  costs; 
Plot's  Staffordsh.,  p.  443  :  forrestys,  forests,  p.  444.<^ 

1 3.  In  some  cases  they'll  put  a  short  quick  i,  for  a  long  one ;  as, 

'  Dr  Pegge  writes  whaps,  tohaap  ;  whioh  is  Tory  singular. 

*  /.  e.  an  aspen-tree. 

'  Dr  Pegge  continually  refers  to  '  Somenetshire '  words,  which  he  inyariably 
cites  from  the  '  Gentleman's  Magazine,'  vol.  xvi.,  a.d.  1746,  pp.  406-8 ;  where 
may  be  found  a  Glossary  to  the  Exmoor  Courtship  and  Ezmoor  Scolding.  These 
words  are  really,  therefore,  JExmoor  words. 

*  This  is  a  mistake ;  faue*  is  from  Mid.  £.  fattya,  and  does  not  exhibit  an  ad- 
ditional syllable,  but  the  substitution  of  m  for  »t, 

^  Dr  Pegge  adds  *  minnis '  as  an  example  ;  but  his  explanation,  that  it  is  the 
plural  of  iii^an,  is  certainly  wrong. 

*  A  remarkable  example  iBfarie$-es  for  fairiet.    See  FartMs  in  the  Glossary. 
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*  to  drio  a  waggon/  for  to  drive  it ;  or  for  ee,  as  ship  for  ^eep  ;  or 
for  ea,  as  rip  for  reap,^ 

14.  jE?  for  f  /  as  Petstreet  for  Pitdreety  a  place  in  Cmndale  Parish ; 
hnet  for  knit;  Petham  for  Pitham.  And  so  the  long  0/  as  meece 
[mees]  for  meca;  Zccce  pees]  for  lice.^ 

15.  /  for  0/  as  kin  for  A«». 

16.  Oia  a;  as  (row  pnas]  for  crass,*  So  Samers.  ciathing  for 
clothing;  Gent.  Maga.,  xvi.,  p.  406. 

17.  L  for  r  /  skivds  [skivlz]  for  skivers;  i.  e.  skewers. 

18.  To  as  the  sign  of  the  infin.  they  yery  currently  leave  out ;  as 

*  I  begin  cut  wheat  to-morrow ;  *  and,  *  when  do  you  begin  plough?* 

19.  *  He  will  be  two  men,'  he  will  be  very  angry ;  t.  e.  as  much 
different  from  himself  at  other  times,  as  if  he  was  quite  another  man ; 
a  very  significant  fine  expression.  So  '  you  will  make  us  two ; '  i.  e. 
you  will  make  us  differ.* 

The  Kentish  men  are  said  in  Csesar^s  Commentaries,  de  Bello 
Gallico,  lib.  v.  c.  x.,  to  excell  aU  the  other  inhabitants  in  civility  and 
politeness ;  for  so  I  understand  those  words — *  ex  his  omnibus,  longe 
sunt  humanissimi  qui  Cantium  incolunt'  The  cause  of  this  was  their 
maritime  situation,  their  proximity  to  Gaul,  and  the  constant  inter* 
course  held  therewith,  which  by  degrees  softened  their  manners, 
civilizing  their  natural  ferity,  which  yet  prevailed  in  the  more  inland 
parts.  This  reason  is  hinted  by  Caesar,  who  goes  on  (by  way  of 
assigning  the  reason) — *  qussregio  est  maritima  omnis ;  nequemultum 
a  Gallica  differunt  consuetudine.'  The  sense  of  the  word  '  humanus ' 
in  the  former  place,  that  it  relates  not  so  much  to  the  temper  as  the 

^  Add  f^t^,  for  week;Jttd  (otjieldj  pronouiced  [fil]. 
>  Of.  peld  for  yield. 

*  He  must  mean  erott  aa  a  sb. ;  for  the  adj.  crott  is  pronounced  [kun] ;  see  Cbrf 
in  the  Glossary. 

*  Dr  Pegge  notes  some  other  things  in  his  Glosaazy,  which  may  be  enumerated 
here,  yiz.  hort  for  kurt^  numt  [munt]  for  month;  ketch  [kech]  for  catch;  kcaf 
P^ee'h'f  P]  for  ealf;  hew  [kew]  for  caw.  Also  rudy^  eearcy  [rood'i,  skaiis'i],  dissyl- 
lables, for  rude,  ecarce,  Kadjeahuey  for  jeaknte.  Under  the  word  hair,  he  obserres 
that  the  Kentish  men  sometimes  insert  an  article,  as  '  a  good  hair '  for  '  good  hair,' 
and  <  a  bread  and  butter '  for  <  bread  and  butter.'  He  notes,  too,  the  use  of  *  it 
should  seem/  instead  of  <  it  seems ; '  and  the  curious  use  of  <0  as  a  gerund,  as  in 
'  Tm  going  to  it '  for  '  I  am  going  to  do  it' 
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xnaimeis  of  the  Kentifih  men,  appears  from  what  foUowB,  where  the 
author  ptoceedB  to  inf  oim  xis,  on  the  other  hand,  what  kind  of  people, 
how  mde  and  rostic,  the  mediteiianean  Britons  were-—'  Interiores 
pleriqne  frumenta  non  seront,  sed  lacte  et  came  xdunnt^  pellibusque 
sont  nestiti ; '  from  whence  I  conclude  that  the  Kentish  men  both  sowed 
com  and  were  better  dad.  I  should  imagine  that  another  part  of  their 
greater  politeness  in  respect  of  remoter  and  interior  Britons,  must 
be  in  their  language ;  which,  though  it  was  the  original  British,  yet 
probably  had  many  Gkiulish  words  intermixed  with  it,^  and  was  much 
softened  in  pronxmciation  by  conversing  with  the  people  of  that  nation. 

Thus  the  Kentish  would  have  many  particularities  in  their  speech 
different  from  the  other  islanders  from  the  most  ancient  time,  even  as 
other  maritime  inhabitants  had  who  were  colonies  of  the  Belgs ;  v. 
Caesar,  ibid.  Thus  they  had  particular  words  in  Domesday  book,  as 
SoUnuniy  etc.  The  code  of  the  Gavelkind  Law,  which  rises  as  high 
as  Edward  L,  speaks  of  the  Kentish  language;  so  Kennet,  'ParocL 
Antiq. ; '  and  Cazton,  in  Ames.^ 

The  pronunciation  also  is  peculiar ;  thus  '  tediously,'  or  '  tediously 
indeed ; '  [with  a  strong  accent  laid  upon  the  last  syllable.] 

To  make  an  end.  Proverbs  and  old  Saws  are  so  nearly  all/d  to 
this  subject^  that  I  cou'd  not  well  do  otherwise  than  annex  such  as 
I  found  were  vernacular,  or  in  any  other  respect  might  concern  this 
country.  These  were  first  collected  by  Dr  Thoa  Fuller,  in  the 
'  English  Worthies,'  printed  at  London,  fol.  1662,  and  were  afterwards 
transcribed  into  Mr  Ea/s  '  CoUection,'  printed  likewise  at  London, 
in  12mo,  1670.  I  have  here  added  a  few  to  the  list,  and  withall 
have  entered  a  remark  or  two  upon  their  explications. 

1  This  ii  gaenwork,  yet  probable.  At  any  rate,  the  Kentish  dialeet  of  Middle 
English  abounded  with  French  words,  though  it  was,  at  the  same  time,  remarkably 
tenacioos  of  natire  grammatical  forms.  See  the  '  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,'  ed.  Morris 
(Early  English  Text  Society). 

'  Kentish  writers  fall  into  particular  expressions ;  as  Mr  John  Johnson,  Dr 
Bobert  Plot,  Sir  G.  Wheler,  and  Rev.  John  Lewis.— i\r0^  by  Br  Pegge. 

It  may  well  be  added  here,  that  all  who  wish  to  uivestigate  the  Kentish  dialect 
should  consult  Dan  Michers  Ayenbite  of  Inwyt,  edited  by  Dr  Morris  ibr  the  Early 
English  Text  Society  in  1866,  as  well  as  the  fire  old  Kentish  Sermons  which  are  to 
be  found  in  An  Old  English  Miscellany,  edited  by  the  same  editor  for  the  same  So- 
ciety in  1872. 
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So  many  great  names  have  employed  themselves  in  Glossography, 
and  some  of  them  in  a  yery  confin'd,  local,  and  what  ignorant  people 
may  call  low  way,  that  I  need  not  apologize  for  laying  out  a  few  hours 
in  such  an  innocent,  entertaining,  and,  what  the  judicious  will  allow, 
usefuU  part  of  knowledge ;  were  it  necessaiy,  I  cou'd  rehearse  a  long 
Hst  of  imexceptionahle  men,  both  ancients  and  modems.  But  you, 
who  take  your  seat  with  the  most  learned,  must  be  so  thoroughly  con- 
vinced of  the  use  and  advantage  of  such  lexicons  as  these,  that  it  wou'd 
be  impertinence  to  trouble  you  with  them,  and  even  injurious  to  your 
character  as  a  scholar,  not  to  presume  upon  a  favourable  reception  from 
you  to  an  enterprise  of  this  sort. 

Sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 
SAM.  PEGGE. 
Godmersham,  Apr.  11,  1735.^ 

[By  the  kindness  of  Mr  Ellis,  I  am  enabled  to  add  the  following 
note  on  the  present  pronunciation  of  Kentish  words. 

Mr  Herbert  Knatchbull-Hugessen,  of  Provender  near  Faversham, 
Kent,  whose  mother  was  bom  at  Godmersham,  and  who  is  very 
familiar  with  the  language  and  pronunciation  of  Kentish  peasantry  at 
the  present  day,  made  remarks  to  the  following  efifect  to  Mr  Alexander 
J.  EUis  on  the  above  pronunciations. 

3.  This  use  of  tr  for  t;  is  still  common,  but  there  is  no  converse 
use  of  V  for  w.^ 

5.  The  substitution  of  d  for  ih  is  almost  confined  to  the  words 
t?ie,  thiSf  these^  that,  thosey  there,  their,  them  ;  it  is  not  regularly  used 
in  with. 

6.  The  use  of  wuLl,  dud^  iot  wUl,  did,  is  not  now  known.' 

1  This  date  does  not  exactly  mark  the  time  of  the  final  completion  of  the  Glos- 
sary. A  few  additions  were  eridentiiy  made  later,  probably  on  the  appearance  of  the 
second  edition  of  Lewis's  History  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  1736. 

>  I  am  assured  that «  for  ir  is  still  heard  in  some  parts ;  see  the  next  note. 

*  I  think  I  hare  heard  wtdl  many  years  ago,  near  Edeubridge ;  and  dud  is  still 
known  in  some  parts.    A  correspondent  has  kindly  sent  me  the  following  Kentish 

<  There  Tas  a  Tale  [whale]  came  down  the  flood ; 
Folsteners  [Folkstone  men]  couldn't  catch  'un,  but  BoTerers  dmd.* 
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7.  Codst  and  fork  are  now  [kau'st]  and  [foork]  or  [fao'LIc] ;  [throt, 
chok]  are  not  known,  but  [loth]  is. 

9.  [Goo]  for  go  remains  :  [wuod]  for  with  is  unknown ;  they  say 
lather  [eil  goo  wiji], 

10.  This  d  after  I  is  very  commonly  dropped. 

11.  [Wops,  haps]  still  known ;  [aps]  unknown. 

12.  This  -is  plural  to  words  in  sty  has  been  heard,  but  not 
generally.     The /ay  is  called  [joi], 

13.  [Driv,  wik,  rip]  are  not  known  j  [ship]  for  sheep  is;  but  a 
shepherd  is  always  a  looker  [luok'er].     Field  is  [fil]  without  the  d. 

14.  [Pet]  for  pit^  known ;  [net]  for  knit  unknown.  [Mees,  lees] 
known,  but  the  use  of  [ee]  for  long  i,  seems  confined  to  these 
words. 

15.  [Hin]  totJien;  known. 

16.  [Kras]  for  cross  ;  known. 

17.  [Skivlz]  unknown. 

Footnote  to  19.  Oow  is  [kew],  the  [e]  of  ^^  followed  by  [oo],  not 
[keu].  All  the  [on]  diphthongs  are  [ew]  in  Kent,  as  they  are  com- 
monly [aew],  that  is,  a  little  broader,  in  Norfolk.  The  [ew]  is  common 
in  London.  No  information  has  been  received  as  to  caHf^  a  word  very 
variously  pronounced ;  but  heifer  is  [aa'fer]. 

A  specimen  of  modem  Kentish  pronunciation  and  a  considerable 
number  of  Kentish  words  from  the  dictation  of  Mr  H.  EJoatchbuU- 
Hugessen,  will  be  given  in  Mr  A.  J.  Ellis's  Fkirly  English  Pronundor 
tiony  chap.  xL  §  2,  no*  11,  Subdialect  34.] 
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A,  indef .  art.     See  remarks  under  Hair, 

Abitlie,  pp.  as  adj.  mildewed,  of  linnen ;  and  rotted,  decayed,  of 
wood.  A.S.  abitan,  [But  Lewis  lias  '  A  hited,  mildewed ; '  which  looks 
more  like  the  correct  ibrm.  It  is  difficidt  to  know  what  pronunciation 
Dr  Pegge  means ;  perhaps — ubeidh*] 

About,  prep,  for  of;  as,  '  I  know  nothing  about  it.'  [Hardly  pro- 
vincial.] 

Aoh-bone  [aich-boan  ?1  the  same  as  '  kcl  Ice-honey  i  e.  a  rump  of  beef. 
Norf,;  '  Bay.  \_Aitch'h<me  ;  HalliwelL] 

Addle  [adi]  adj.  gone  to  decay,  rotted ;  in  the  North,  they  have 
addle  eggs  for  rotten  eggs  ;  cf.  Bay,  ed.  1674,  p.  82.  [A.S.  ddl,  diseased.] 
Adry  [udrei*]  adj.  dry.     So  atktrst,  ahungred. 

Aftermeath,  after-mowth,  i.  e.  that  which  comes  and  grows  after  the 
mowing ;  'tis  erroneously  written  after-marih  in  Oabnet's  Diet.  v.  Bain, 
[Commonly  after'mathJ\ 

Alamost  [aulumoast*]  adv.  almost.     (The  o  is  marked  as  long.) 

Aleing,  [aU'ing]  an  aleing,  i  e.  where  mirth,  ale,  and  musick  are 
stirring ;  'tis  a  custom  in  West  Kent,  for  the  lower  class  of  housekeepers, 
to  brew  a  small  quantity  of  malt,  and  to  invite  their  neighbours  to  it, 
who  give  them  something  for  a  gratification ;  this  they  call  an  aleing, 
and  mey  do  it  to  get  a  httle  money,  and  the  people  go  to  it  out  of 
kindness  to  them.  See  Gloss,  in  x  Script,  v.  EalahWt  v.  Bingale. 
Whitson  Ale,  Old  Plays,  x.  p.  235. 

Allworks,  a  man-servant  employ'd  by  a  farmer  in  all  sorts  of  work 
he  has  occasion  to  set  him  about.  Such  an  one  they  call  an  Allioorks  ; 
he  is  the  lowest  servant  in  the  house,  and  is  not  hired  for  the  plough 
or  the  waggon  particularly,  as  the  other  servants  are,  but  to  be  set 
about  anytmng. 

Alongst,  prep. ;  *  alongst  it,'  on  the  long  side  of  it.  Somner's  Gavel- 
kind, p.  120. 

Am,  3  pers.  pi,  of  vb.  to  be.  As,  *  tliey*m  gone  to  bed,'  which,  they 
say,  is  a  contraction  of  they  am,  for  they  are.  See  Them,  So  the 
Italians  have  sono  for  sum,  and  sono  for  sunt. 

Amon ;  *  half-^mow.,'  hop,  step,  and  jump.  The  Amon  or  tdhole  Amon, 
they  tell  me,  is  hop,  two  steps,  and  jump. 

Ampery,  adj.  rotten  ;  of  cheese,  and  other  things,  as  timber,  &c. ; 
sickly,  crasy.  See  Mr  Bay,  p.  67.  [E.  D.  S.,  B.  16,  p.  77.]  Fr.  en 
pourri,  or  A.S.  ampre,  as  in  Lewis.     [Certainly  not  French.] 

Anents,  prep,  contra,  ac^ainst.  An  aot  of  Parliament  made  in  Scot- 
land, 1653,  anentis  witchcraftes.  Anent,  over  against,  concerning;  a 
word  of  frequent  use  among  the  Scots.  [A.S.  on-e/en,  on-efne,'] 

Anewst,  [uneust*]  adv.  *  nigh,  almost,  near  hand,  about,  circifer. 
Suss,  and  other  places  of  the  West;  ab  A.S.  on  neaweste,  prope, 
juxta,  secus,  near,  nigh ;  i  Prsep.  on,  and  neawest,  vicinia ;  |  Bi^.  [Here 
follows,  afterwards  struck  out — It  signifies  over  against  in  ieni,  and 
being  over  against,  is  consequently  near,'] 
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Abs,  an  asp  or  aspen  tiee.  In  Lhuyd's  Archseologia  Britaiinica,  p.  7, 
ne  cites  as  examples  of  transposition  of  letters — *  EngL  cyrpB,  cxisp ; ' 
and  '  Engl,  aeps,  an  asp  or  aspen-tree.' 

Ande,  adv.  for  beside  ;  yeiy  common  at  Canterbury. 

Astre,  hearth.  '  Upon  irhich  account,  in  Ketd^  when  the  youngest 
sometimes  emoys  the  benefit  of  Qavelldnd,  though  not  of  the  whole 
inheritance,  they  have  the  piivilege  of  the  Aztrt^  or  hearth  for  fire,  in 
the  mansion-house,  in  their  division ;  because  the  younfi^est,  being  the 
tenderest,  haye  the  greatest  reason  to  be  kept  warm  at  nome ; '  Plot's 
Staffordsh.  p.  278.  [0.  Fr.  (M<re,  a  hearth ;  which  occurs  in  the  French 
charter  of  GayeUdnd,  in  Lambarde's  Feramb.  of  Kent,  edit.  1656,  p. 
638.    In  modem  French  it  is  spelt  <l^re.]    See  Oast, 

Baokside,  [a  yard  at  the  back  of  a  house.  Kennett,  Glos.  to  Paroch. 
Antiq.  s.  y.  VirgtUa,  says — a  yard,  a  close,  a  backaide.']    See  Yard, 

Baily,  [bail*i]  so  called  at  Chilham ;  the  level  green  place  before  the 
court  at  Chilham  Oastle,  i.  e.  between  the  little  court  and  the  street. 
They  haye  something  of  this  sort  at  Folkstone,  and  they  call  it  the 
hale  [bail].  [So  also  the  Old  Bailey  in  London,  and  Ihe  JNew  Bailey  in 
Manchester;  c£  0.  Fr.  bailie,  a  barrier.  Low  Lat.  ballium,} 

Baily-boy,  a  boy  emplo/d  by  the  fanner  to  go  daily  oyer  the  ground 
and  to  see  that  eyerything  is  in  order,  and  to  do  eyery  work  necessary. 
Spehnan,  Glos.  y.  baUivua, 

Barvely  a  short  leathern  apron  used  by  washerwomen ;  a  slabbering- 
bib;  Lewis.  [Mid.  £.  barm/ul;  where  barm  is  bosom,  and  /e2  is  a 
skin.] 

Bat,  [a  stick]  of  timber ;  as,  a  tymher-baty  Old  Parish-book  of  Wye, 
34  K.  yiii.    Of.  Brickbat.    [Gaelic  bat,  a  staff.] 

Bavins,  pi.  '  Baven,  brush  faggots,  with  the  brushwood  at  length  ;  or, 
in  general,  brushwood ; '  Bay,  p.  59.  Baven,  a  little  feiggot;  Lewis. — 
[0.  Fr.  baffe,  a  faggot ;  Eoquefort] 

Be,  y.  for  are.  As,  *  where  be  you  1 '  And  otherwise  yery  common. 
In  older  English,  it  is  not  infrequent.  After  *  Almighty  Qod,  unto 
whom  all  hearts  be  open,'  there  follows  '  are  hid.'    See  Luke  xx.  25. 

Bear-bind,  a  weed,  call'd  by  others  bindweed.  See  Dr  Martyn  on 
Virgil,  EcL  ii.  18. 

Because  why.    See  Why. 

Bee-liquor,  mead^  made  of  the  washings  of  the  combs. 

Before,  prep.  *  Carry  it  before  you,'  i.  e.  with  you,  being  [i.  e.  since] 
most  uiings  are  carry'd  before.  But  they  say,  *  haye  the  horse  be/ore 
you  to  the  field.' 

Beleft,  for  belieyed. 

Berth,  y.  to  berth  or  bert  a  floor,  which  latter  we  haye  in  an  old 
Parish  book  of  Wye,  31  and  35  Henr.  yiii. ;  and  flooring-brods  (mc)  are 
called  in  EJent  Berihing-broda.    Birth  is  put  down  by  Mr  Lewis  in  the 
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Hist,  of  Isle  of  Thanet,  as  a  local  word  of  that  Island,  but  it  is  of 
greater  extent ;  a  person  well  seated  by  the  fife-side  is  said  to  haye 
got  a  good  birth  ;  and  at  sea,  birthing  the  hammocks  is  placing  them. 
*  Barthy  a  warm  place  or  pasture  for  calves  or  lambs ; '  Bay.  See  also 
Lewis.     [Of.  Welsh  baHh,  a  floor  ?] 

Bestid,  [be-stid'l  adj.  destitute.  [I.  e.  hard  he-stead;  see  Bested  in 
Prompt  Parv.] 

Bestins.    See  Biskfns. 

Sing^-ale,  the  liquour  which  the  fennor  of  a  parsonage  gives  to  the 
fermours  and  to  the  servants  (at  two  separate  entertainments,  servants 
first,  and  masters  afterwards)  at  the  end  of  the  year  when  he  has 

fathered  their  tythe.    [Bing  is  the  same  as  bin;  see  Bynge  in  Prompt, 
arv.] 

BiskinB,  Bestins,  s.  pi.  in  East  Kent^  hismilk  in  West  Kent,  Beastinr/s 
or  Beastins  in  Derbysh,  ;  two  or  three  of  the  first  meals'  milk  after  the 
cow  has  calved.    They  call  it  por'd  milk  likewise. 

Bismilk.    See  Biskins, 

Bitchering,  adj.  of  a  bitch,  when  she  is  proud. 

Bleach,  v.  Sickness  is  said  to  bleach  a  person,  to  bring  him  low ;  I 
suppose  because  it  is  apt  to  make  people  look  pale  and  white. 

Bloodings,  s.  pi  black  puddings. 

Bly,  look.  *  He  has  the  bly  of  him  ; '  i.  e.  he  is  like  him  at  first  sight, 
he  has  something  of  his  air  and  look  ;  but  it  relates  principally  to  the 
iajciQ  and  its  features.  But  they  say  it  means  a  likeness  such  as  one 
cannot  explain,  a  general  likeness.    [A.S.  bUo,  hue,  complexion.] 

Boblight,  twilight. 

Boist,  a  little  extempore  bed  by  a  fire-side,  for  a  sick  person. 

Borsholder,  a  headborough,  pety  constable;  Gent.  Magaz.  1776,  p. 
252.  See  Gloss,  in  X  Script,  v.  Geburscipa.  Spelm.  Gl.  p.  80.  *  That 
which  in  the  West  Country  was  at  that  time  (and  yet  is)  called  a  tything, 
JB  in  Kent  called  a  borow,  of  the  Saxon  word  borh^  which  signifieth  a 
pledge,  or  a  suretie ;  and  the  chief  of  these  pledges,  which  the  Western 
men  call  a  tythingmany  they  of  Kent  name  a  borsholder ,  of  the  Saxon 
words  borJiea  edLdor,  that  is  to  say,  the  most  ancient  or  dder  of  the 
fledges  ; '  Lambard,  Peramb.  of  Kent,  p.  24,  edit.  1656.  [But  bor1i€S 
here  means  a  borough,  not  dk  pledge ;  *•  borJies  ealdor,  a  head-borough,  a 
borsholder ;  *  Somner,  A.S.  Diet.  See  Hasted's  Kent,  ii.  284,  for  a 
description  of  a  curious  custom  of  electing  a  dumb  borsholder,  '  made 
of  wood,  about  three  feet  and  half  an  inch  long,  with  an  iron  ring 
at  the  top,  and  four  more  by  the  sides,'  &o.  It  was  used  for  breakii^ 
open  doors  of  houses  supposed  to  contain  stolen  property.  The  dumb 
lK>rsholder  of  Chart  is  engraved  in  Arch.  Cantiana,  vol.  li.,  p.  86.] 

Borstal,  [not  explained ;  but  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Suss,  hosted^ 
which  means  a  winding  way  up  a  hill ;  see  Parish's  Sussex  Glossary. 
I  incline  to  Kemble's  guess,  that  it  is  derived  from  the  A.S.  beorh,  a 
hiU,  and  stigd,  an  ascent.  The  loss  of  a  ^  between  two  vowels  is 
common;  in  fiftct,  the  very  word  stigd  is  now  q>elt  9t%le.'\ 
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Bofhy  a4j.  lednndantly  used.     See  Nom, 

Boulty  T.  to  Jxyidt^  to  swallow ;  as,  to  boultpork,  ie.  to  cut  [it]  in  pieces 
the  length  of  one's  finder  and  somewhat  thicker,  and  so  to  swallow  it 
without  chewing.    [Of.  D.u.  btUt,  a  bunch,  a  knob.] 

Brand-ironB,  s.  pi.  the  dogs  at  the  fire,  quasi  the  irons  that  support 
the  brands.  In  Somers,  [Exmoor]  the  brand-ires;  Gent.  Magaz.  xvL 
p.  405. 

Braady-cow,  biinded.  FDr  Pegge  probably  means  a  brindled  or 
streaked  cow.  Of.  IceL  brandskfolddUr,  brindled,  brand-dUry  a  brin- 
dled ox.] 

Brawche,  [branch]  rakings  of  straw  to  kindle  fires  with;  Lewis. 
[See  Branch  in  Halliwell.] 

Briekbat,  a  piece  of  a  brick ;  common  to  several  counties,  but  un- 
known in  the  North. 

Brief,  adj.  plentiful,  common,  frequent;  as,  'wipers  are  weiy  brief 
here ; '  see  the  Introduction ;  p.  12,  L  5. 

Brimp,  the  bre'  fly  {sic)  that  torments  bullocks ;  [the  gadfly ;  bre* 
is  for  breeze.  Mid.  R  brise,  the  gadfly.] 

Brit,  V.  from  A.S.  brytariy  to  knock  or  rub  out.  *  The  com  brita  * 
[i.e.  the  grain  drops  out] ; — ^Lewis. 

Broach,  a  spit ;  so  we  say  to  broach  or  tap  a  cask  ;  Lewis.  But  this 
is  general,  not  only  in  Kefni,  but  elsewhere.  [Not  general  now  in  the 
sense  of  «pt<.] 

Brook,  T.  to  brook  one's  name,  ie.  to  answer,  in  one's  dLBposition, 
to  the  purport  of  one's  name.  In  other  places,  they  would  say,  <  like 
by  name,  and  like  by  nature.'  [A.S.  Mican,  Germ,  brauchen,  Lat 
/nior.] 

Brooks,  s.  pi.  low,  marshy,  or  moory  ground. 

Browsells,  s.  pi.  the  small  bits  of  skin  remaining  after  the  lard  ia 
tried  [i.e.  boiled  down],  which  the  common  people  eat  and  are  yeiy 
fond  of. 

Bmss,  adj.  brisk  ;  cf.  Ital.  brusco.  'Tis  spoken  of  bees,  when  they 
fly  about  and  appear  strong  and  hearty.  [Dr  Pegge's  definition  is 
calculated  to  suggest  a  false  etymology ;  our  brisk  is  the  Welsh  brysg, 
Gaelic  briag,  not  at  all  connected  with  Ital.  brusco,  which  became 
brusque  in  French,  and  may  have  produced  bruss 

Brut,  V.  *  To  Brvtte,  to  browse ;  Suss.  Dial. ; '  Eay.  Sheep  are 
said  to  brut  young  trees  or  shnibbs,  when  they  eat  of  {sic)  the  budds. 
[Of.  Fr.  braut,  a  shoot  of  yoimg  wood ;  brouter,  to  nibble  off  such 
shoots.] 

Bucking,  [a  kind  of  washing,  explained  in  Nai'es's  Glossary,  where 
we  read  that — *  this  bucking  was  done  by  beating  the  clothes  in  the 
water  on  a  stone,  with  a  pole  flattened  at  the  end .']  A  buck  is  a  tub, 
from  A.S.  buo^  lagena;  see  Spelm.  GL  p.  77. 
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Bnd.  '  A  hud,  a  weaned  calf  of  the  first  year,  Suss.;  'because  the  horns 
are  then  in  the  hud;  *  Bay. 

Bug,  V.  to  hend,  hug  up ;  A.S.  hugan;  Lewis. 

Bug,  a  general  name  for  the  beetle  kind  of  flies ;  ma.j-hug,  hdj-hug. 
But  Mr  Bay,  p.  59,  s.  V.  Bishop  [E.  D.  S.,  B.  16,  p.  78]  writes  it 
lady  "bird.  In  Derh.  'tis  called  cow-lady,  or  rather  lady -cow.  Used 
as  a  general  name  for  an  insect  in  Littleton's  Lat.-Eng.  Diet. 

Bullocks,  pi.  said  of  bulls,  cows,  and  oxen,  viz.  the  whole  tribe,  as 
bos  in  Latin. 

Bunt,  V.  to  hunt,  i.e.  to  sift  the  meal  or  flour  from  the  bran ;  in 
Derb.  they  call  it  booting  [i.e.  boulting]. 

Bush,  particularly  used  of  the  gooseberry-bush. 

Business.  Otherwhere  mostly  in  a  contemptuous  depreciating  way,  as 
*  a  poor  business.^  But  in  Kent  they  say  *  a  great  business,'*  for  a  large 
undertaking,  as  a  large  farm. 

Bysack,  a  kind  of  wallet,  for  a  man  to  carry  anything  from  market  in. 
Fr.  beaace.  [The  Kentish  bysack  is  easily  shewn  to  be  not  the  same  as 
the  French  besace.  The  latter,  from  the  Low  Lat.  bisacda,  means  a 
kind  of  double  wallet,  the  prefix  6t  being  from  the  Latin  bis,  double. 
But  the  Kentish  word  is  yery  different,  Tiz.  the  A.S.  biscec,  meaning  a 
hysacky  or  small  sack  or  satchel  which  a  man  carries  by  or  beside  him ; 
just  as  the  A.S.  bigerdel  means  that  which  is  carried  beside  the 
girdle,  i.e.  a  purse.    Dr  Pegge's  suggestion  accordingly  falls  through.] 

Cales,  [kailz]  pL  skittles,  nine-pins.  So  they  call  them  at  Canter- 
bury. [Middle  Eng.  cailes  or  kayles,  nine-pins  ;  cf.  Germ,  kegel,  Fr. 
quille.'] 

Call,  V.  to  consider ; '  he  is  called  a  good  workman,*  *  he  is  called  an 

honest  man,*  i.e.  he  is  one.    'Tis  an  Hebraism ;  see  Whitby  ad  Matth. 

123. 
Callow,  adj.  *to  lie  callow,*  to  lie  in  a  cold  exposed  manner,  with  few 

deaths  and  the  curtains  undrawn.    [The  original  meaning  of  A.S. 

caJo  is  bald,  or  without  haix.] 

Canker- berry,  the  hip ;  hence  tanker-rose,  the  rose  that  grows  upon 
the  brier  [Rosa  oanina\ 

Cant,  Cantle,  (1)  a  comer  of  anything ;  as  a  cant,  a  cut  of  a  loaf, 
when  a  comer  is  cut  off;  (2)  when  a  wood  is  thrown  into  fellets  [por- 
tions], or  a  field  of  wheat  disposed  into  parts  to  be  hired  out  to  the 
reapers,  they  call  them  cants.  Hence  I  take  it  comes  Cantium,  the 
word  being  Celtic  as  well  as  Saxon.  See  Camden,  coL  215 ;  and  for 
canJtU,  Kennett,  Gloss,  to  Paroch.  Antiq.  si  v.  Cantredum.  [Kennett 
says — In  Kent  we  say  a  caiUell  of  people  or  cattle;  a  cantell  of 
wood,  timber,  bread,  cheese,  &a,  for  an  indefinite  number  or  dimen- 
sion.] 

Cant,  a  cast  or  throw ;  as,  '  I  gave  him  a  cant*    Lewis. 

Card,  '  a  card  of  beef,*  a  clod.  [Halliwell  explains  *  dod '  as  '  the 
coarse  part  of  the  neck  of  an  ox.'    Kennett  (Gloss,  to  Par.  Antiq.  a  v. 
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Cade)  says — *  In  KerUj  a  cade  of  beef  is  any  parcel  or  quantity  of  pieoes 
under  a  whole  quarter/  This  seems  to  be  the  same  word,  in  whicn  case 
card  is  probably  an  inferior  spelling  for  cacuL] 

Carpet-way,  ie. '  green  way ; '  Bay.  Used  in  most  places,  and  means 
a  smooth  as  weU  as  a  green  way. 

Carvet,  a  shave.  So  called  about  Limme.  [N.B.  a  shave  is  a  sTiato 
or  thick  hedge-row.  Limme  is  probably  Lympne,  near  Hythe.  Halli- 
weU  gives — Carvett,  a  thick  hedge-row;  KentJ]    See  Shave. 

Oast  An  emmet-co^,  an  anthill ;  a  molQ-cast,  a  mole-hill ;  and  so, 
a  worm-ca«t 

Changes,  s.  pL  40  shirts  and  shifts  are  40  changes.  So  you  have 
changes  of  raiment  in  scripture,  for  euiU.  'GPis  Somers,  [Ezmoor]  ; 
Oent.  Magaz.  xvL  p.  406.  The  word  shift  is  now  appropriated  to 
women's  anirts,  but  it  was  used  of  men*s  also  formerly ;  Massinger,  p. 
378 ;  Decker,  p.  128. 

Charr*d,  pp.  or  adj.  drink  is  said  to  be  charred,  when  it  is  sowred  in 
the  brewing.    ICharr^d  means  turned;  A.S.  cerran,  to  turn.] 

Chart,  common  rough  ground  over-run  with  shrubs;  as  Brasted 
Chart,  Seale  Chart ;  and  indeed,  there  runs  a  tract  through  this  Oounty, 
which  one  may  call  the  Chart  of  Kent ;  Westram,  Brasted,  Whitlw 
Shrubs,  &a  Hence  the  Kentish  expression—cAar^y  ground.  [E. 
clufrtJ] 

Chee.    See  Ge, 

Chicken^  s.  pL ;  in  other  places,  chidcena. 

Chide,  T.  to  scold. 

Chizzell ;  *  ChizzeH,  bran.  Suss,  Kent ; '  Bay.  [See  chisel,  bran,  in 
HaUiwelL    0£  A.S.  ceoed,  gravel,  sand.] 

Choaty,  adj.  chuff;  a  choaty  boy,  a  broad-faced  chopping  boy; 
Lewis. 

Chege,  a  frolick ;  Lewis. 

Chock,  V.  to  choak ;  which  Mr  Bay  ascribes  to  Sussex, 

Chnok.  *  A  chucky  a  great  chip,  Suss.  ;  in  other  counties  they  call 
it  a  chunJc;^  Bay.  We  mean  more  tiian  a  chip,  viz.  a  short  thick 
clubbed  piece  of  wood,  for  burning.  Hence  a  chwk-headed  fellow,  or 
a  chuckU-headed  fellow. 

Chuff    See  Choaty.    And  see  Chuff  in  Parish's  Suss.  Gloss. 

Chunk.    See  Chuck. 

Clamp,  [a  heap  of  bricks  ready  for  burning]  ;  '  for  burning  a  clamp 
of  16000  bricks,  they  use  about  7  tunns  of  coal ; '  Plot's  Staffordah.  p. 
128. 

Cleanse,  v.  *  to  cleanse  beer,'  to  tun  it  or  put  it  up  into  the  barrel 

Cledgy,  [kledj  i]  adj.  stiff,  Kent ;  Bay,  and  Lewis.  Li  Derbysh.  doggy 
(theVs  hard)  is  used  of  anything  thick  and  glutinous.  [Eennett,  in 
his  Qloss.  to  Paroch.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Claudere,  has — '  A  dodge,  a  lump  of 
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day  or  dirt;  dodgy  and  cUdgy,  stiff  and  dirty  •  Kent.^    Cf.  A.S.  dag, 
day ;  dedgy  is  for  dayey,  ana  dodgy  for  c^^y.J 

Clevel,  a  grain  of  com. 

Clever,  adj. '  neat,  smooth,  finely  wrought,  dextrous ; '  Ray;  dextrous, 
Lewis.  But  it  is  used  in  all  parts  of  England.  [Not  in  these  senses ; 
dever  in  Norf,  means  handsome,  healthy,  tall,  actoit.] 

cute,  Clayt,  a  clay  mire ;  Lewis. 

dose,  the  yard  of  a  farm-house,  because  it  is  enclosed  or  fenced  in. 
*  Close,  or  precinct  of  the  Monastery;  *  Somner's  Antiq.  p.  31.  So  in 
writs  of  ckiiMum /regit,  insomuch  that  beinff  a  general  word  for  any 
inclosure  (as  we  call  a  field,  a  dose)  'tis  pecimarly  us*d  here  (in  Kent) 
of  a  farm-yard.  'All  such  wood  as  is  in  the  dose;*  Will  of  Jno. 
Godfrey  of  Lydd,  1672.  [01  *  my  bame  .  .  .  with  the  doeses  to  the 
same  appertayning ; '  Will  of  Thomas  Godfrey,  1542,  printed  in  Arch. 
Cant.  -n.  269.— WT  A.  S.  R] 

duck,  dnckisliy  adj.  drooping ;  [used]  of  a  sick  peison. 

Cock-bells,  s.  pi.  icides.  '  Conkahell,  an  icide,  in  the  Som.  [Exmoor] 
dialect  dinhahell ;  *  Gent.  Magaz.  xvi.  p.  406.  Mr  Lewis  writes  Cog^ 
hdU,    [Of.  Welsh  cwg,  a  knob.]    See  below. 

Cog-bells,  8.  pi.     See  Codkrhells. 

Cogue,  a  dram  of  brandy.  [No  doubt  pronounced  [koag],  and  a  mere 
variety  of  cag  or  keg.  Thus  Kennett  (Gloss,  to  Farodi.  Antiq.  s.  v. 
Codchoat)  says — '  a  cogue  or  little  drinkmg-cup  in  the  form  of  a  boat, 
used  especially  at  sea,  and  still  retained  in  '*  a  cogue  of  brandy.'' '  The 
words  *  in  the  form  of  a  boat '  mean  no  more,  I  suspect,  than  an  inten- 
tion to  force  cogue  into  a  connection  with  cock-boat.  Both  Kennett  and 
Bay  err  in  venturing  to  fedsify  a  meaning  rather  than  omit  an  etymo- 
logy.   It  is  simply  me  Welsh  cav^,  a  bowL] 

Cold ;  '  out  of  cold/  when  water  has  been  upon  the  fire  but  a  little 
while,  so  as  not  to  be  called  warm.  [We  now  say,  *  with  the  chill 
off.'] 

Combe,  a  valley ;  Ray.  We  have  it  in  Kent,  per  se,  and  in  a  great 
number  of  compounded  names  of  places. 

Cone,  V.  to  crack  or  split  with  the  sun,  as  timber  doos. 

Contancrous,  adj.  peevish,  perverse^  prone  to  quarrelling.  [Le.  can- 
tankerous.] 

Cop.  A  cop  of  com  ;  the  same  as  shock;  see  Lewis's  Tenet,  p.  95  ; 
and,  at  p.  96,  he  explains  a  cop  of  pease,  &c.,  by  15  sheaves  in  the  field, 
and  16  [i.e.  or  16]  in  the  bam.  [Kennett  (Glosa  to  Parodi.  Antiq. 
s.  V.  Coppire)h&s-—*  A  cop  of  hay,  a  cop  of  pease,  a  cop  of  straw,  &c., 
are  used  in  Kent  for  a  high  rising  heap.'] 

Cope,  V.  '  to  cope  a  ferret,'  to  sow  up  the  creature's  mouth. 

Corse,  a  large  deaver,  the  largest  which  is  used  by  a  buteher. 

Cost,  [koast]  '  a  cost  of  lamb,'  a  fore  quarter,  from  Fr.  coste,  of  the 
Lai  costa,    Tis  pronounced  *  cost.' 
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Cotton,  V.  *  they  cannot  cotton^  i.e.  agree  together,  or  please  each  other. 
[01  Welsh  cytuno,  to  agree.] 

Conch-grass,  in  Derbysh.  tmtchrgrass,  *  Long  roots  of  quichf  or  dog's- 
grass,  wreathed  about  the  bones ; '  Browne,  Hydiiotaphia,  c.  iii. 

Conrt,  a  cart,  but  a  smaller  sort ;  Old  Parish-book  of  Wye,  34  Hen. 
Vm.     [Merely  cort  for  cart] 

Conrt,  or  Conrt-lodge,  the  manor-house. 

Cove.  '  A  cove  :  a  little  harbor  for  boats,  West-Country;'*  Ray.  But 
in  Kent  it  denotes  the  same  as  a  shed,  as  when  the  eeyes  of  the  house 
are  brought  down  lower,  to  shelter  or  coyer  a  room  imdemeath;  a  low 
building  joyning  to  the  wall  of  another,  upon  which  the  rafters  lean  and 
at  the  upper  end  are  supported  by  it    A.S.  cofa. 

Cow,  the  wooden  thing  put  over  the  chimney  of  a  hop-host  or  malt- 
house,  which  turns  with  the  wind,  and  prevents  smoking ;  it  means 
cowl^  as  *  a  Mar's  cowU 

Crank,  adj.  merry,  cheery.  Our  sailors  call  a  boat  that  is  apt  to 
overset,  a  crank  boat ;  Lewis. 

Crap,  for  crop  ;  as,  *  a  crap  of  com.' 

Cream,  v.  to  crumble.  Hops,  when  they  are  too  much  dried,  are 
said  to  cream,  ia  to  crumble  to  pieces.  *  To  cream  one's  dish,'  to  put 
the  bread  into  it,  in  order  to  pour  the  milk  upon  it ;  to  crum  or  crum- 
Ue  the  bread,  I  suppose. 

Crips,  adj.  crisp.     Lluyd,  Arch.  p.  7 ;  see  Aps, 

Crock,  *  an  earthen  pot  to  put  butter  or  the  like  in,'  Eay ;  a  pitcher. 
Fr.  cruche.     [Weldi  crochHin,  A.S.  croccaJ] 

Crop,  the  craw  or  maw  of  a  fowl  or  bird. 

Crow,  the  crow  of  a  hog,  the  mesentery.     Called  midgin  in  Derh. 

Cmp.  The  skin  of  a  roasted  pig,  or  of  roasted  pork  being  hard,  is 
cfidled  the  crup^  Crub  is  Soifiersetsh.  [Ezmoor]  for  crust  of  bread  or 
cheese ;  Gent.  Maga.  xvi  p.  406. 

Cmp,  adj.  pettish,  peevish ;  as,  *  you  are  very  crup.' 

Cnlch,  rags,  bits  of  thread,  and  the  like,  such  as  mantua-makers  litter 
a  room  with ;  much  the  same  as  pelt ;  it  means,  I  find  too,  any  rubbish. 
[Lewis  has—'  CWc^,. lumber,  stuff.']    See  Pelt. 

Cull,  V.  to  pick,  chuse ;  Lewis.  But  this  is  general.  [Hardly  general 
in  common  life.] 

Cnlverkeys,  s.  pL  cowslips;  from  culver,  a  pigeon;  Ray,  p.  63. 
[E.  D.  S.,  B.  16,  p.  80.] 

Cnrrantberries,  s.  pL  Li  most  parts,  they  say  only  currants.  See 
Orape'Vine. 

Cnrs,  [kurs]  adj.  cross.     See  Cuss  in  Parish's  Suss.  Gloss. 

Oabberries,  s.  pL  goose-berries.  FA  corruption  of  dew-berries,  a  name 
sometimes  given  to  gooseherriea^    In  a  note  on  'dewberries'  in  QeniL 
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'MMgtL.  1636,  Feb.  p.  126,  the  writer  says  that  dewberries  means  ffoose- 
berries  in  Gulpepp^s  HerbaL] 

Dah-ohiok,  a  didapper,  which  meams,  I  suppose,  dive^dappevy  wheie 
dapper  is  for  dahber^  from  dahbUy  to  play  in  the  water.  [Not  quite. 
Dapper  here  means  dipper y  whilst  daSble  is  the  diminutiye  of  dab7\ 

Dance.   '  Its  darvM  to  him/  Le.  a  rarity. 

Dark,  [darkness.]  By  darky  in  the  dark ;  as  otherwise  by  daylight, 
by  moonlight, 

Dawther,  t.  to  tremble,  to  shake,  jar,  as  a  hollow  board  when  nothing 
is  held  against  it,  is  apt  to  do  when  you  driye  a  nail  into  it  They 
[also]  pronounce  [it]  dodder.    See  Doddle  in  the  Sussl  Gloss. 

Dawther,  or  Dodder-grass.  A  certain  long  shaking-grass  is  called 
dodder-grass  or  davoiher  in  Kent;  in  Derbyshire,  to  dither  is  to  quiyer. 

Deali  part ;  *  every  dealy  i.e.  eveiy  whit,  altogether,  entirely. 

Deal,  the  nipple  [Pegge  bas  '  nipples ']  of  a  bitch,  of  a  fox,  or  of  a 
rat 

Death,  a^j.  deaf. 

Deek,  a  dyke  or  ditch.    See  Dick. 

Dene,  or  Den,  as,  *  a  deTie  of  land ; '  Somner,  Antiq.  Cant.  p.  27,  ed. 
1703,  where  we  read — *the  manor  of  Lenham,  consisting  of  20  plotigh- 
lands  and  13  denes*  Though  this  be  not  peculiar  to  Kent  alone  . .  . 
for  there  is  scarce  a  county  in  England  but  what  has  some  town  or 
village,  whose  name  is  compounded  of  this  word  .  .  .yet  I  think  there 
is  nowhere  such  a  nest  of  them  as  in  the  County  of  Kent,  where  they 
are  found  in  many  places,  but  nowhere  so  thick  sown  as  in  the  Weald ; 
&c.  &c.  [Somner  also  says  that,  in  old  deeds,  tiie  word  dene  means 
*  a  woody  valley,  or  place  yeilding  both  covert  and  feeding  for  cattel, 
especially  swine ; '  the  Boman  Ports  and  Ports  in  Kent,  p.  108.  Prom 
A.S.  denuy  a  valley,  a  den.] 

Denial,  a  denial  to  a  farm;  ie.  a  prejudice,  a  drawback,  hindrance,  or 
detriment 

Dibble,  or  Dibber.  *  Dibble,  an  Instrument  to  make  holes  in  the 
ground  with,  for  setting  beans,  pease,  or  the  like ;  *  Bay.  I  think  they 
call  it  dibber  in  Kent   [I  have  heard  dibbU  in  West  Kent.— W.  W.  aj 

Dick,  [dik]  a  ditch  ;  Derb.  a  dyke.    See  Deek. 

Dingy,  [diiy-i]  adj.  dirty. 

Diflh-meat,  ' spoon-meat ;  Kent*  Bay. 

Dishwater,  'motaciUa ; '  Littleton's  Latin-English  Diet  \MotaciUa 
means  a  wagtail,  and  this  bird  is  still  called  '  Peggy  Dishwasher '  by  the 
lads  of  Kent    See  Dishwasher  in  the  Suss.  Gloss.] 

Dodder.    See  Dawther. 

Doings,  s.  pL  [jobs].  To  do  doings  for  people,  when  a  person  keeps 
a  small  fkrm  and  works  with  his  team  for  lure. 

Dolours,  pr.  8.  indie,  'does  lowie;  as^  ''the  wind  dolours;**'  Lewis. 
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[ThiB  stupid  definitioii  is  clearly  due  to  the  ridiculous  habit  of  attempting 
always  to  indicate  the  derivationi  as  though  dolour  could  bb  a  corruption 
of  '  does  loiore  !  *  Perhaps  we  may  take  it  that  there  is  a  y^rb  to  dolour, 
used  to  expi^ss  the  moaning  of  the  wind.] 

Dolphin,  black  flyes  upon  a  tree  when  it  is  blighted.  Such  a  blight 
they  call  a  dolphin.    Beans  are  yery  subject  to  it. 

Dough,  a  fat  clay.     I  suppose,  the  same  word  as  dough  of  bread. 

Dover-house,  a  necessary  house. 

Down.  !N'ot  altogether  peculiar  to  the  County,  but  perhaps  more 
used  here  than  any  where ;  for  every  piece  of  high  open  ground  they 
call  a  dotvn.  From  hence  the  open  Sea,  at  D^,  is  the  Downs;  so 
Su8sex-i>ow»w,  Bansted  Downs  in  Surry ;  Bodman  Downs  in  Cornwall ; 
Borlase,  Hist  p.  245.    [A.S.  dun,  a  hill.] 

Downward.     See  Upward. 

Dredge,  v.  [to  catch  with  a  drag-net] ;  peculiar  to  the  oyster-fisher- 
men. [The  A.S.  drcege  means  a  drag ;  and  drasge-nett  is  a  drag-net. 
It  is  a  mere  corruption  of  drag."] 

Drinking,  a  refreshment  between  meals,  used  by  the  ploughmen  who 
eat  a  bit  of  bread  and  cheese,  and  drink,  when  they  come  out  of  the 
fields,  at  ten  in  the  morning,  and  six  in  the  evening ;  Lewis.  But  this 
is  general.     [Perhaps  not  so,  in  this  restricted  sense.] 

Drive-bnndle.  A  drive-humlle,  when  a  horse  first  carries  one,  and 
then  returns  to  fetch  another ;  that  is,  in  carrying  on  double-horse. 

Droits,  R.  pi.  rights,  dues,  customary  payments  (French) ;  Lewis.  But 
this  is  general.     [Hardly  so  now.] 

Dryth,  drought. 

Ear,  V.  to  ear,  to  plough.  *  Erijng  of  land  three  times  ; '  Old  Parish 
Book  of  Wye,  28  Henry  VIII. ;  &c.  C£  *  earahle  land,'  Greenwey's 
transl.  of  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ.,  &c.  [Kennett,  in  his  Gloss,  to 
Paroch.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Arara,  gives  *  Ear,  to  plough,'  and  *  Earing,  a 
day's  ploughing,'  as  Wiltshire  words.  The  A.S.  erian,  to  plough,  is 
cognate  with  the  Lat.  ararc."] 

E'en  almost,  [een'umoast']  adv.  almost ;  but  with  some  emphasis. 

Effet,  an  eft,  a  newt.  A.S.  efete.  *  Neuts,  efts,  or  askers;'  Plot's 
Staffordah.  p.  244 ;  '  evet  or  neut ; '  id.  p.  251. 

Eiren,  s.  pi.  eggs.     See  Caxton  in  Ames,  p.  52 ;  hence  eiry  of  a  hawk, 

i.e.  the  nest  where  the  eggs  are ;  Littleton. 
Ellinge,  adj.  solitary^  lonely,  melancholy,  farre  from  neighbours.   A.S. 

ellend.    See  Bay.    Elyng,  Piers  Plowman,  B.  proL  190. 

Elyin,  an  elm. 

Emmets,  s.  pi.  ants.     See  Cast. 

Entetig,  v.  to  interduce  {sic) 

Emflll,  adj.  and  adv.  lamentable ;  ^emful  had,'  lamentably  bad.  Cf. 
*yem/tU  tunes,'  sorrowful  tunes ;  Damon  and  Pythias,  p.  249. 
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Ersll,  the  same  as  Ediali  (Sussex),  the  stubble  after  com  is  cut  In 
Derbyshire  they  call  it  eaidge,  and  restrain  it  to  ronghings  or  after- 
maths. [Kennett,  in  Gloss,  to  Paroch.  Antiq.  s.  v.  Eme8,h&B — ^Erah 
in  Sussex  is  the  stubble ;  what  in  Kent  we  call  the  gratten,  in  the 
North  eddah.';\ 

EylebonrxL    See  NaUhoum. 

Faok,  of  a  bullock ;  that  stomach  that  receives  the  herbage  first,  and 
from  whence  it  is  resumed  into  the  mouth  to  be  chew*d,  when  the  beast 
chews  the  cud. 

Fags,  interj.  a  cant  word  of  affirmation;    in  good  faith,  indeed, 

truly. 
Fairy-sparks,  or  Shel-flre,  often  seen  on  clothes  in  the  night ;  Kay. 

Sie  allusion  is  to  *  certain  luminous  iappearances ; '  see  Brand's  Pop. 
tiq.  ed,  Ellis,  ii.  492.] 

Fairisies,  s.  pL  fairies. 

Fear,  v.  to  frighten.     Wisdom  of  Solomon  (A.  V.)  xvii.  9 ;  &c 

Fellowly,  adj.  familiar,  free. 

Fenny,  adj.  mouldy,  as  cheese.  See  Ray ;  and  cf.  vinew  in  Plot's 
Staffordsh.  p.  16;  and  vinny  in  Gloss.  Junii.     [A.S./»itc,  mouldy.] 

Fet,  V.  to  fetch.  Old  Plajrs,  ix.  p.  78  ;  Hudibras,  ii  3,  780 ;  &c.  &c. 
[In  BeU's  edition  of  Hudibras,  vol.  ii.  p.  43, 1.  14,  the  reading  is /or 
set ;  but  this  is  an  obvious  error  for/arfet,  i.e.  far/etcJied,  as  Dr  Pegge 
rightly  explains  it.] 

Fickle,  y.  to  fickle  a  person  in  the  head  with  this  or  that,  to  put  it 
into  his  head ;  in  a  baddish  sense. 

Fild,  field.    [Pronounced  fil;  see -p.  17,  sect.  13.] 

Flavour,  heat,  ignorantly  ior  fervour,  '  The  sun  casts  a  great^at«w*r  ;  • 
others  say — *  a  great  favour.* 

Flead,  lard  ;  or  rather,  the  leaf  of  fat  whence  lard  is  got. 

Flitmilk,  the  milk  after  the  cream  is  taken  off;  called  in  Derb.  shim' 
milk. 

Flinder,  a  butterfly.  Cf.  Flittermouse.  Cfl  ^fiundering  fame/  Lo, 
flyingfEune ;  Na^,  p.  34.  [The  passage  is  quoted  in Nares,  ed.  Hal. 
and  Wrt. — *  Eeport  (which  our  modemers  dope  flundring  fiune)  puts 
mee  in  memorie  of  a  notable  jest.' — ^Nash,  Pierce  Penilesse,  1592.J 

Flittermoiue,  Flindermonse,  a  bat. 

Flue,  adj.  tender,  weak ;  of  an  hoise,  or  a  person.  See  Bay.  [Dutch 
flaauw,  feeble,  &int.] 

Flush,  adv.  in  a  line,  even. 

Folks,  s.  pi.  the  men-servants,    E.  Kent* 

For,  prep.  '  What  for  a  horse  is  he  ? '  i.e.  what  kind  of  a  horse 
is  he? 

Fore-aore,  an  headland. 
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Fore-rigllt,  adj.  or  adv.  [direct].  *  It  (i.e.  the  river  Rother)  had 
heretofore  a  direct  aad/oreright  oontiiLued  current  and  pass^ee  as  to 
Appledore,  so  from  thence  to  Bomney ; '  Somner,  Ports  and  Forts,  p. 
60.  I.e.  right  Yorey  for  rigJit  he/ore.  So,  in  Kentf  to  wrong-take  a 
person  is  to  take  him  wrong,  to  misimdersta^d  him,  and  a  ribdpare  is  a 
spare  rib.  The  Kentish  say  outstand  a  person,  for  to  stand  out  against 
hmi.  *  FarerigJU  you,'  i.e.  right  or  sbrait  before  you.  In  Hants,  a 
foreright  person  is  an  idiot  or  a  simple  person,  viz.  one  tiiat  without 
oonsideration  runs   headlong,   and   does   things   hand   over    head. 

•  Vorereertf  forth-right,  without  circumspection ;  *  Somers.  [Exmoorj 
(}ent.  Magaas.  xvi.  p.  408.  *  Foreright  winds,'  i.e.  prosperous,  right 
forward  winds,  Old  Plays,  iv.  pp.  177,  188.  '  Or  hedge  [Dr  Pegge 
reads  turn]  aside  from  the  direct  /orth^rigbt ; '  Sh.,  Troil.  and  Gros. 
iiL  3,  158. 

Forioaly  a  headland  in  ploughing.     See  Foreacre, 

Forftal,  a  small  opening  in  a  street,  or  a  lane,  too  little  to  be  called 
a  oommon.  It  is  generally  a  green  place  before  an  house ;  but  other- 
wise I  have  known  that  part  of  a  fEurmer's  yard  lying  just  before 
the  door  call'd  the  /orstal.  Bay  has — <  A  fostal,  forte  forekal,  a  way 
leading  from  the  high  way  to  a  great  house ;  Sttsaex,* 

Poy  [foi],  Fr.  voie,  a  treat  at  going  abroad  or  coming  home  ;  Lewis. 
But  this  is  general ;  see  Dr.  Littleton.  |[Not  general  now.  The  word 
is  discussed  in  G^t.  Ma^.  vol.  cii.  pt.  li.  p.  290  (1832)  and  vol.  ciii. 

St.  i  p.  386  (1833)  with  reference  to  the  compotmd  word  Fov-hoat.  The 
eriv.  from  Fr.  voie  may  be  questioned ;  it  is  more  likely  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  Dutch  fooi,  which  signifies  an  emolument,  per- 
quisite, vail,  fee,  farewell.    The  word  is  still  known  at  Margate ;  see 

*  Misadventures  at  Margate '  in  the  Ingoldsby  Legends,  by  Barham. 
The  word  occurs  in  a  pass^se  in  Pepys'  Diary,  thus  quoted  in  Nares, 
ed.  Hal.  and  Wrt. — *  To  Westminster  with  captain  Lambert,  and 
there  he  did  at  the  Dog  give  me,  and  some  other  friends  of  his,  his 
foy,  he  being  to  set  sail  today  towards  the  Streights.'  In  this  passage 
the  word  clearly  means  a  farewell  treat,  but  the  explanation  there 
given  is~a  boat  attendant  upon  a  ship !] 

Prail,  adj.  peevish,  hasty. 

Frith,  [Welsh  ffridd,  a  wood.  See  Halliwell.  Dr  Pegge  has  a  con- 
fused note  on  it,  which  shews  that  he  was  misled  by  connecting  it 
with  the  A.S.  frithj  meaning  peace ;  however,  he  says,  '  it  is  a  term 
respecting  a  forest.'] 

Frore,  pp.  frozen.  See  Milton,  P.  L.  ii.  695.  From^  frozen ;  Caxton, 
Myrrour,  ii.  o.  21,  26,  27. 

Fumer,  a  baker.    French  foumier, 

Oaly,  adj.  [boisterous]  ;  'the  wind  is  galy,'  ie.  blows  in  gales^  by  fits 

and  intervals. 
Ckuog-way,  a  thorow-fare,  entry,  passage ;  Lewis.     A  sea  term. 

Oant,  adj.  [said]  of  a  greyhound,  or  a  racehorse,  being  thin  in  the 
flanks.    See  Gent  Mi^  xvi.  p.  408.    [It  is  our  word  ^aun<  ;  see  the 
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play  on  the  word — 'Old  Oaunt  indeed,  and  gaunt  in  being  oW— 
'  leanness  is  all  gaunt '  in  Shak.  Bich.  11.  Act  ii  Sc.  1.] 

Oaseoignes,  a.  pi.  small  black  cberries. 

Cktte,  a  way  ;  '  a  sea-gate,*  a  way  into  the  sea ;  Lewis.  But  this  is 
general.     [Hardly  general  now ;  cf.  Bam*s-^afe,  Mar-^a^.] 

Oavelkind,  see  Spelman's  Gloss,  pp.  259,  565.  [See  Gavelkind  in 
HaJliwell.] 

Ge,  [jee]  fowls  are  said  *  to  go  to  ^«,'  i.e.  to  roost.  Thejy  pronounce  it 
rather  cJiee  or  chie  [chee],  as  Lewis  has  it.  Chy  in  Ck)mi8h  is  an  house. 
[More  likely  connected  with  Fr.  gSair,  Lat.  iocere,  to  lie,  whence  the 
sb.  g^,  a  lodging.] 

Ctontail,  an  ass. 

6111,  '  a  little  narrow  valley  with  wood,  and  a  rill  running  in  the  bot- 
tom ;  *  Aubrey's  Antiq.  Surrey,  vol.  v.  p.  402.  *  A  (?VK,  a  rivulet,  a 
beck.  8tis3*  Kay.  'A  gill  of  growing  timber;'  Advertisement  in 
Ganterb.  Paper,  Sat.  May  25,  1743. 

Olins,  [glins]  adj.  slippery ;  they  pronounce  it  gliTiee.  [O.F.  glincer.] 

Gloom.  I  take  it  to  be  a  corruption  of  bloom.  Plot's  Staffordshire,  p. 
163.  rrhere  is  little  to  help  tis  to  the  sense  of  the  word.  Li  Plot,  we 
find  only  the  technical  term  hloam,  which  means  a  mass  of  iron  after 
havinff  imdergone  Ihe  first  hammering,  and  which  is  clearly  derived 
from  me  A.S.  hloma,  a  mass  of  metal.] 

Go  to,  V.  to  set ;  *  the  sun  goes  to,*  ie,  sets. 

God*8  good,  yeast,  barm.  Kent,  Norf.  Suff, ;  Ray.  Li  the  times  of 
superstition,  when  the  success  of  anything  was  precarious,  the  good- 
wives  were  used  to  bless  or  exorcise  it,  as  m  boiling  of  black-pud£ng8, 
and  the  like.  So  at  this  dav,  in  Derh.y  after  having  beat  the  yeast  ^or 
ha/rmy  as  they  there  call  it^  into  the  ale,  when  it  is  in  the  faA,  [lo. 
vat]  they  always  cross  it  with  two  long  strokes  with  the  hand  from 
side  to  side.  Qod^e  good,  therefore,  I  would  suppose  to  be  a  form  of 
blessing  or  exorcising,  or  at  least  the  two  first  words  of  such  a  form. 

Going  to%  ie.  going  to  do  it ;  as,  '  do  this  or  that ; '  the  answer  is — 
'  I  am  going  toH.*  [Often  used  stiU,  but  pronounced  to  it  in  full ;  as, 
*  Pm  going  to  it.'  The  frequency  with  which  it  is  used  in  some  parts 
of  Kent  renders  the  phrase  a  striking  one.] 

Golding,  a  lady-bug  [ie.  ladybird].     See  Bttg, 

Golls,  [golz?]  8.  pi.  gozHngs,  or  very  young  geese.     See  WiUow-gtdL 

Golore,  adj.  plentiful,  or  plenty.  [Dr  Pegge  suggests  a  connection 
with  ^2oar;  see  glocurfoX  in  Halliwell;  but  it  is  the  Ckielio  gu  ledri 
enough,  from  ledr,  an  a^j.  signifyinjg:  sufficient,  with,  the  prefix  gu, 
which  is  used  for  converting  an  a4j.  into  an  adverb.] 

Gooding,  io  go  a  gooding,  when  the  poor  of  a  parish  go  about  for 
an  alms,  the  week  before  Christmas.  [Chiefly  on  St  Thomas's  day ;  see 
Gent  Maga.  1794,  April,  p.  292,  quoted  in  Brand's  Pop.  Antiq.  ed. 
Ellis,  i  456.  Brand  says  that  the  custom  of  Agoing  a  gooding '  is  still 
kept  up  in  Kent,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Maidstone.] 
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OoM,  heathy  foize ;  Lewis.    But  this  is  general.    [A.S.  gorst,'] 
Ooyster,  v.  to  laugh  aloud ; '  a  goyatering  wench/  a  boy-maid,  or  a  lad- 

laas;  Lewis. 
Granada,  a  golden  pipin  {sic). 
Grandly,  adv.  greatly  ;  as,  ^  I  want  it  grarulhj* 

Orape-yine,  a  vine  ;  Wild  [Weald]  of  Kent,  and  Siiss.  Orchard,  in 
Derb,,  is  always  spoken  of  apples  ;  but  in  Kent,  they  say  apple-orchards, 
because  of  the  cherry-orchards. 

Oratton,  an  ersh,  or  eddish,  Suss, ;  stubble,  Kent;  Ray.  Now  here 
Mr.  Bay  distinguishes  betwixt  ersh  and  stubble.  Lewis  writes  Grotten. 
See  Ersh,    [C£  O.F.  grat,  pasture,  Ac. ;  Cotgrave.] 

Oreat,  adv.  very ;  as  *  great  much,*  very  much. 

Oreeds,  s.  pi.  '  the  greeds,*  straw  thrown  on  to  the  dung-hill.  A.S. 
groede. 

Green,  to  take  a  horse  a  green,  i.e.  to  the  field  or  to  green  meat ;  as 
when  they  say  '  he  ^oes  a  green,*  i.e.  he  goes  to  grass.  A  green  is  an 
open  piece  of  ground,  and  generally  a  common  or  waste. 

Green-fwerd,  grass  turf ;  Lewis.    But  this  is  general. 

Grotes,  s.  pi.  [grits,  groats] ;  called  greats  in  Derb.  Ch'eats  is  very  right, 
for  it  means  great  meal  of  oats,  in  opposition  to  smaU  meal.  Dr.  Plot, 
Hist.  Staff,  p.  205,  very  incorrectly  writes  gritts.  [Unsatisfactory ;  ia 
fact,  Dr  Plot's  spelling  is  now  common,  if  one  t  be  omitted.  The  A.S. 
has  grcBtta,  grits,  or  groats ;  gr&t,  meal  of  wheat  or  barley,  gryt,  fine 
flour,  and  gredt,  grit  or  sa<nd.J 

Orotten.     See  Gratton. 

Ouesa-oow,  a  barren  cow, 

Chiesting,  goesipping. 

Outtennudy  v.  to  dirty ;  as  when  one  falls  from  a  horse  into  the 
dirt. 

Hagister,  a  magpie,  Kent ;  Bay,  Lewis. 

Hair.  They  prefix  the  article ;  as,  *  a  good  hair  ;  *  we  say,  'good  hair.' 
So  they  say,  *  a  bread  and  butter ; '  for  which  we  say '  a  piece  of  bread 
and  butter.' 

Hale,  adj.  healthy  ;  *  hule  weather,'  healthy,  wholesome  weather. 

Half-amon.    See  Amon. 

Hank,  Hink,  a  skain ;  '  a  hank  of  silk.'  So  we  say,  a  man  has 
an  hunk  on  another;  or,  he  has  him  entangled  in  a  skain  or  string. 
Lewis. 

Haps,  a  hasp.  Bightly ;  for  so  the  A.S.  So  also  wops  for  wasp. 
[A.S.  hceps,  a  hasp.] 

Harcelet.  See  Teoman  of  Kent,  act  iv. ;  where  it  is  defin'd  too,  viz. 
the  heart,  liver,  and  lights  of  a  hog ;  but  they  mix  some  fiit  bits  and 
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lean  of  the  pork,  and  roast  all  together.  Dr.  Littleton  writes  haslets 
and  hdstlet.  Some  cannibals  are  described  as  offering  a  man's  head 
to  some  English  officers  as  a  dainty,  '  of  which,  as  may  well  be  sup- 
posed, the  gentlemen  refused  to  partake.  They  then  presented  the 
naslet  of  the  man,  just  warmed,  and  .  .  .  pressed  them  to  eat.'  Ghent. 
Magaz.  1776,  p.  19.    So  Ck)tgraTe,  in  English  part,  q.  v. 

Hardhewer,    a  stonemason;    Articles  for  building  Wye  bridge, 

1637. 
Harvest,  v.    To  Jiarvest  is  a  verb ;  we  also  use  harvesters.    Johxison's 

Serm.  vol.  2,  pp.  300,  324. 

Harvesters,  s.  pi.  workers  in  the  harvest.     See  above. 

Hatch,  '  a  gate  in  the  roads ;  a  half-hatck  is  where  a  horse  may  pass, 
but  not  a  cart;'  Aubrey,  Antiq.  Surrey,  vol.  6,  p.  402.  KenUhatch 
(Symondson's  mapp)  and  the  scituation  {zic)  of  it,  upon  the  borders 
of  l^e  county,  shews  the  sense  and  propriety  of  it.     [A.S.  hosca,'] 

Hanlm,  or  Helm,  stubble  gathered  after  the  com  is  inned ;  Hay. 
Used  here  chiefly  of  pease  and  beans'  straw.    [A.S.  healm.'] 

Have,  V.  to  take ;  as,  '  have  the  hoise  to  the  field.' 

Haw,  a  close,  Kent ;  Bay.  Hence  Hemphaugh^  a  little  place  where 
hemp  is  planted,  an  hemp-spot.  Hemp-hawe^  vide  Bapchild  m  Monasti- 
con  Cant.  Lewis  writes  haw  or  hatvmel,  fKennett,  s.  v.  Hata,  in  his 
Gloss,  to  Paroch.  Antiq.  says — <in  Kent,  a  haw;  i.e.  a  small  close 
hedged  in.'] 

Hearth,  [heerth  t]  *  in  Jiearth/  within  hearing. 

Heave,  [heev]  v.  *  to  heave,  a  card,'  to  play  it;  it  being  as  it  were  lifted 
up,  or^eav'a,  before  it  is  laid  down  upon  the  table. 

Heave-gate,  when  the  rails,  with  the  pales  nailed  to  them,  may  be 
taken  out  of  their  mortises,  and  then  put  in  again ;  it  looks  of  a  piece 
with  the  rest  of  the  pale-fence,  but  may  be  taken  down  occasionally. 

Heeve,  [heev]  sb.  and  vb.  a  hive,  a  bee-hive ;  also,  to  hive  bees. 

Hele,  [heel]  v.  to  cover.     Also  in  Derb,  [A.S.  h^lan,  to  cover]. 

Helter-kelter,  adv.  head-foremost,  all  together.  Lewis.  This  ia 
general.    [Not  general  noti;.] 

Hefher,  [hedh'ur]  adv.  hither.  [Dr  Pegge  writes  heather^  and  con^ 
pares  whdher  for  whither;  thus  dewing  tike  pronunciation.] 

Hever,  [heevur]  a  crab.  So  called  at  Dover.  [See  Heaver  in  Halli- 
welL     A.S.  hoe/em,'] 

Hicket,  V.  to  hiccup,  or  hiccougL 

Hide-and-fox,  hide-and-seek ;  a  children's  play.  [Cf . '  Hide  fox,  and 
all  after,'  i.e.  let  the  fox  hide,  and  the  others  go  to  seek  >»iTn ;  Ham- 
let, iv.  2,  32.] 

Hoath,  Hoth,  heath;  as,  JTb^Meld,  OxenAoo^^,  Kings^^^;  hence 
Hoaih  or  Hood  near  Beculver; 

Hobbrd,  pp.  puzzled,  put  to  a  difficulty. 
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Hooker-lieadedy  adj.  fretful,  passionate.  Lewis.  [Cf.  A.S.  hoeer^ 
soorn.] 

Holl,  [hoi]  Y.  to  throw,  lit.  to  hurl.    Ex.  ^  to  hoU  a  stone/ 

Holly-boys  and  lyy-girls.  In  West  Kent,  figures  in  the  f onu  of  a 
boy  and  girl,  made  one  of  holly,  the  other  of  iyy,  upon  a  Shroye 
Tuesday,  to  make  sport  with.  [*  A  group  of  ^Is  enga^^ed  themselyes 
in  one  part  of  a  yillt^  in  burning  an  uncouth  image  which  they  called 
a  haUy-hoyy  and  which  they  had  stolen  from  the  boys ;  while  the  boys 


ceremony  being  in  ootb.   cases  accompanied 
Chambers,  Book  of  Days,  i.  238 ;  with  a  ref.  to  G^t.  SCaga.  1779.    So 
in  Brand's  Pop.  Ant  ed.  Ellis,  i.  68.] 

Eolt^  a  wood.     Much  used  in  names  of  places.     [A.S.  Jiolt] 

Homestall,  [hoam*staul]  the  house  the  family  liyes  in. 

Hooding,  [huod-ing]  a  country  masquerade  at  Christmas  time,  which 
in  Derb.  they  call  gutsing  (I  suppose  a  contraction  of  dis-guising)  and 
in  other  places  mumming. 

Hopkin,  [a  supper  for  work-folks  after  the  hop-picking  is  oyer.]  See 
Wheatkin. 

Eomiole,  a  hornet,  Suss.;  Bay. 

Horrid,  ady.  extremely ;  as,  *  horrid  bad ;'  or  *  Twrrid  good.* 

Hone-naiLi,  s.  pi.  tadpoles. 

Horsekeeper,  a  groom ;  one  that  looks  after  a  farmer's  or  a  gentle- 
man's horses. 

Hort,  far  hurt. 

Houp,  pp.  holpen,  ie.  helped ;  from  AoZp,  the  I  being  left  out 

Honial,  for  *  house-hold ;  ^  'an .old  Tiousd*  ie.  household,  meaning 
household  stuff  or  furniture. 

Hover,  adj.  light ;  '  liover  ground,  i.e.  light  ground ;'  Eay» 

How,  ady. '  about  how,'  near  the  matter.  [Used  thus — '  that's  ahoui 
Aou^;'  meaning — *  that  is  sufficiently  near  to  the  right  way  of  doing 
the  thing.'] 

HoW|  [hou]  pron.  who.     See  Lewis. 

Howsomeyer,  ady.  '  but  howsomever^  ic^  howsoever.  At  Bromley, 
in  TT.  Kent,  the  more  ordinary  people  say  howwiMdever. 

Hnffle,  a  merry  meeting.    Lewis. 

Hnffler,  one  that  carries  off  fresh  proyisions  to  ships.    Lewis. 

Hn^e,  ady.  very.  ^  I'm  not  huge  well.'  Sometimes  they  make  it  a 
dissyllable,  hugy  [herig-i].  EjioUes,  Hist  p.  679;  D.  Oarew's  Bury. 
Oomw.  p.  151  b. 

Hutch,  a  waggon,  used  in  the  manner  of  a  cart. 
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Euzon,  8.  pL  the  same  as  Somer8.'\Exmooit]  huckeheenSf  i.e.  the  hocks 
or  hams.    Gkmt.  Magaz.  xvi.  p.  406. 

Euy,  interj.  used  in  fraying  [ie.  frightening  or  driving]  hogs,  Er.  hue. 
rrhe  Fr.  inteij.  hue  is  preserved  in  the  phrase  '  hue  and  cry; '  c£  Pr. 
AiMT,  Welsh  hwa,  to  hoot] 

IleSi  [eilz  1]  s.  pi.  ails  or  beards  of  barley. 

Indnrable,  a4j.  durable,  very  durable;  as  if  for  induringot  enduring. 
8o  endure  or  indure  for  dure,  in  EngliiBhi 

Ivy-gixL        See  HoUy-boya. 

Taek.     See  Tamsin, 

jBJdy  y.  when  crows  throw  the  earth  about,  and  get  the  grain  out  of 
the  ground  when  it  is  sown,  they  are  said  to  Jaul  it  out  [Shakespeare 
employs  both  to  joU  and  to  JowL"] 

Jawiy,  [jauzi]  adj.  talkatiye.    From  thejoiM. 

Jealousy,  adj.  jealous. 

Karfe,  [kaafj '  Kerfe,  the  furrow  made  by  the  saw,  8u$8,  ;*  Eay.  In 
felling,  or  cutting  anything  with  an  axe,  the  aperture  made  bythe 
first  strokes  is  the  kerfo,  or  ccUf,  ss  some  seem  to  pronounce  it  Xhey 
pronounce  it  karf  in  Aent    [From  the  yb.  to  oarveJ] 

Eeaf ,  a  calf. 

Keals,  fkeelz]  s.  pL  nine-pins.  Littleton's  Diet  The  Kentish-men 
call  them  also  skittles.  Tis  the  Fr.  mitUes.  [The  Fr.  quiOe  is  from 
Ger.  Jcegel,  which  is  cognate  with  the  O.  £ng.  kayle,  kealy  or  kedJ]  See 
Coles. 

Keeler,  a  cooler[i.e.  a  large  tub.  Kennett,  in  his  Gloss,  to  Paroch. 
Antiq.  s.  y.  Kevere,  says—'  In  Kent,  a  keeUr  is  a  broad  shallow 
yessel  of  wood,  where^  they  set  their  milk  to  cream,  and  their  wort  to 
cool.'    C£  A.S.  eSlan,  to  cool.] 

Kern,  y.  [to  com,  produce  com].  ^  Kerning,  coming ;  good  kerning 
land;'  Lewis.  See  Rot's  Staffordah.  p.  204;  who  says  that  <the 
pisum  alhian  majuSy  or  garden-Bounciyal .  .  .  were  fimnd  to  nm  upon 
the  ground  without  inoonyenienoe,  and  to  kem  weU.'  [Of.  Qer.  kSrntn, 
to  granulate.] 

Ketch,  y.  to  catch. 

Xew,  [kew]  a  cow. 

Kilk,  [charlock]  ;  k£IJc  or  kelk,  which  in  Derh,  they  call  kedhek,  horn 
whence  by  contraction  it  comes ;  keUock,  kdk.  They  call  it  kinkle  too, 
[Dr  Pe^  omits  to  give  the  signification,  and  omits  kedlock  in  his 
<  Derbicisms ; '  but  he  certainly  means  charlock^  which  ib  the  seme 
siyen  to  kUk  in  Cooper's  Sussex  Glossary.  Besides,  kedlock  for  char" 
lock  is  given  in  Hal.  as  a  Bhropshire  word.] 

KinUe.    See  Kilk. 

Kitten^  a  young  cat;  inDerb.  a  kOling.    It  is  a  sing.  sb.  for'tis  pin- 
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ralized  by  «.  [Dr  Fegge  aigaes  that  it  ouglit  to  be  a  plural,  tib.  'the 
plural  of  kit,  as  I  have  often  heard  a  young  cat  called.'  It  is,  however, 
a  diminutiye.] 

Kittle,  Y.  to  tickle.     [A.S.  citeliany  to  tickle.] 

Kittle,  Kittlidi,  adj.  ticklish,  uncertain ; '  upon  what  kittle^  tottering, 
and  uncertain  terms  they  held  it ;  *  Somner,  Of  Gayelkind,  p.  129.  So 
fickle  and  uncertain  weather  they  call  <  hitUe '  weather.    Lewis  writes 

Knet,  Y.  to  knit ;  as  to  hnet  stockiiigs.  Not  Yeiy  improper ;  f er  net, 
hnit,  knot,  are  aSl  of  the  same  original. 

XnoU,  ahillorbank;  ^aA9»«?«ef  sand.'  Lewis.  [A.S.  6np22^  a  round 
top.] 

KnoUei,  [noabsf]  s.  pL  tumeps,  Kejd;  Bay.  Lewis  writes  knowles. 
rBjennetl,  Qloes.  to  Paroch.  Antiq.  s.  y.  Ooppire^  has — ^KnoiU^  or  round- 
headed  roots,  or  tumeps ;  so  called  in  E^nt.'] 

Lack,  Y.  to  want.    Yeiy  common ;  see  Macbeth,  iiL  4.  84. 

Lady-bug,  a  lady-biid.     See  Bug, 

Lant-flour,  fine  flour,  ie.  lawn'd  or  sears'd  through  a  lawn.  I  think 
the  better  sort  say  lawn'd^Jhur,  [Dr  Pegge  wiiteB  flower.  Whatever 
we  think  of  the  deriyation,  we  may  thajoik  him  for  using  the  yerb 
Bcarae,  to  strain.] 

Lathe,  [a  diyision  of  the  county  of  Keri,  which  is  diyided  into  fiye 
lathea,  yiz.  Sutton-at-Home,  Aylesford,  Scray,  St  Augustine's, 
and  Shepway.]  On  this  word  see  especially  Gloss,  in  X.  Scriptores, 
8.  Y.  Lcuiwn  and  Leta;  Lattwn  in  Aim.  Burt.  p.  280;  Lath  m  Lam- 
barde's  Peramb.  p.  28.    [It  is  the  A.S.  Iceth.^ 

Latterly,  ady.  the  latter  part  of  his  time. 

Laweni  Heart,  intei;j.  as  ^0  latocus  heart/*  which  means  * 0  Lord 
Ohrist's  heart'  This  is  a  true  etymology.  Qasooigne  testib^  they 
were  antiently  us'd  to  eweaxper  Car  ChrisU  fretumtm,  in  his  Iheolog. 
Dictionary.  Lewis,  citing  the  passage  in  his  Life  of  Bp.  Peacock,  p. 
155,  annotates — '  in  Kent  the  yulgar  yet  use  Xowcua  heart  for  Lord 
Chrufe  hearty*  to  which  let  me  add  'odeheari  and  '<Aearf,  which  evidently 
means  CM  a  (ie.  Ohrisfs)  heart. 

Lay,  Ley,  land  untilled ;  Lewis.    But  this  is  generaL 

Lay,  Y.  to  lie.  *  He  who  will  not  the  law  oboy  (eie),  Here  in  y* 
Stocks  must  surely  lay*;  on  the  stocks  at  Bridge. 

Laystole.  Of  what  extent  the  use  of  this  word  may  be,  I  cannot 
say ;  but  it  is  currently  used  at  Wye,  and  I  refer  you  for  the  meani^ 
of  it  and  the  etymology,  to  the  histoiY  of  the  College  of  Wya  [It 
must  be  the  Old.  "Eaig,  TayetaU,  a  rubbisn-heap,  or  rather,  a  place  where 
rubbiidi  is  shot ;  not  exactly  *  a  dunghill,'  as  commonly  explained.  It 
occurs  in  Spenser,  P.  Q.,  i.  5,  63.] 

Leaoen,  a  eommon ;  bat  wet  or  swampy;  as,  Wye  Leaean,  Westwdl 
Leacon. 
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Leanii  v.  to  teach. 

Lease,  y.  to  glean;  Stus.  Kent;  Bay,  and  Lewis.     [A.S.  leian,  to 

gather.] 
Leasing,  gleaning.     See  above. 

Leastwise,  ady.  for  least  /  as  <  at  leaaiwiseJ  Bp.  Andie Ws  Senn.  pp. 
343,  373. 

Leer,  '  leere,  tape.'  Lewis.  ['  I  meane  so  to  moitifie  my  selfe,  that 
in  steede  of  sdkes,  I  wil  weare  sackcloth :  for  owchee  and  bracelletes, 
leere  and  caddys :  for  the  lute,  yse  the  distaffe,'  &o,  Lily's  Euphnes, 
ed.  Arber,  p.  79.] 

Lees,  a  name  for  a  common ;  Kennett.  Leea,  a  meadow  or  pasture 
field;  Lewis.    [A.S.  kum,^ 

Leety,  [leet'ij  a<y.  '  a  leety  man,'  of  a  slow,  slovenly  farmer.  They 
pronounce  it  leaty,  [Dr  Pegge  writes  UMy,  in  spite  of  his  saying  how 
it  is  pronounced ;  because  he  thinks  it  derived  from  ht,  to  hinder.  It 
is  simply  A.S.  Uxty  late,  slow,  tardy.] 

Lew,  adj.  sheltered ;  an  house  is  said  *  to  lye  lew^*  i.e.  the  house  lies 
snug  under  the  wind.  Hence  leward,  t^rm  at  sea.  Trevisa  wrote 
lewkf  and  hereby  you  ma^r  see  the  origine  of  LukewarriK  Bay  has  '  lee 
or  leuff  cahn,  under  the  wind ;  8u$$,'  [A.S.  hied,  shelter ;  MeouxMy  to 
warm.] 

Lew,  T.  to  shelter ;  trees  are  said '  to  Zet^  an  house,'  ie.  the  trees  keep 
off  the  wind. 

Libiat,  Libbit,  a  stick  to  throw  at  anything.  '  I  took  up  a  Itbhit  that 
lay  by  the  sole,  and  hove  it  at  the  hagister  that  was  in  the  podder- 
grotten.'  Lewis.  [This  means — I  took  up  a  stick  that  lav  by  the 
pool,  and  threw  it  at  the  magpie  that  was  in  the  pease-stubble.] 

Lief-eoup.    See  Litcqp. 

Light,  the  whole  quantity  of  eggs  the  hen  lays  at  one  laying. 

Lightly,  adv.  mostly. 

Linch,  a  bawke  or  little  strip  of  land,  to  bound  the  fields  in  open 
countries,  called  elsewhere  landekire  or  landaherd,  to  distinguish  a  share 
of  land.    Lewis.     [A.S.  hlinc,  a  ridge  of  land.] 

Linger,  v.  to  long  after  a  thing.  We  likewise  use  it  to  mean  delay, 
and  tedious,  and  long.     '  He  is  in  a  poor  lingering  way.'    Lewis. 

Xashy,  adj.  said  of  com  running  high  and  rank,  when  it  is  growing* 

Liteop,  a  sale  of  goods  upon  the  breaking  up  of  shop ;  'tis  us'd  also  of 
household  goods.    Lewis  writes  lief -coup, 

Lither,  a(]y.  supple,  limber,  gentle.    Lewis. 

Lodg'd,  pp.  said  of  com  laid  flat  with  heavy  rains.  Macbeth,  iv« 
i  bb. 

Lope-way,  a  private  footpath. 

Lowanee,  allowance ;  that  which  is  given  to  the  waggoners  when  they 
have  brought  home  the  load,  in  bread,  and  cheese,  and  ale. 
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Lug,  Sir  Peter ;  a  penon  that  comes  last  to  any  meeting  they  call 
Sir  FeUr  Lugg;  where  lugg  is  a  ooiruption  of  lag.  See  Lag  in  *  Der- 
bioisms.' 

Lusty,  a(]y.  fat ;  or  latheii  in  good  order. 

Haw,  V.  to  mow ;  Old  Parish  Book  of  Wye,  18  H.  viii. 
Kaid.     See  Tamsin. 

Kay-bug.  See  Bug.  Froger,  p.  48.  [Probably  a  cock-chafer ;  see 
May-hedU  in  HalliwelL] 

Heal,  of  all  sorts  of  flower  [Le.  flour].  In  Derh.  'tis  only  used  of 
the  flower  of  oats,  called  as  often  ineal  as  oaimeal ;  but  it  seems  to  be 
a  general  word  for  all  sorts  of  flower,  seeing  they  say  oatmecU. 

Keaalet.  '  Measles  in  a  hog,  porrigo,  poreorum  lepra  ; '  Ainsworth. 
See  below. 

IKeaaly,  adi.  A  measly  hog.  *  A  measled  hog,  porats  lepra  labarans  ;  * 
Ainsworth.  But  the  distemner  is  more  of  a  dropsy.  The  liyer  is  al- 
ways decay'd ;  and  there  are  here  and  there  in  the  lean  flesh,  on  cutting 
it,  small  white  spots  or  pimples  which  seem  to  be  cysts  or  bladders  of 
fBrt  N.B.  Those  small  bladders,  on  boiUnff  the  pork,  become  hard,  and 
come  out  of  the  flesh,  like  so  many  small  peas,  and  the  spuncy  fiEit 
therein  turns  to  water;  they  say  the  neck  and  legs  are  most  infected. 

Keece,  [mees]  s.  pL  mice. 

Kill,  Y.  to  melt 

Killer's  fhiimb,  that  fish  which  in  Derb.  they  call  bullhead.  [The 
cUtuB  gobio.'] 

Kind.  To  be  a  mind  to  a  thing,  to  intend,  or  design  it.  [I  believe 
this  is  quite  true ;  and  that  '*I'm  a  mind  to '  is  u»9d  as  well  as,  or 
rather  than,  *  Pve  a  mind.'— W.  W.  S.] 

Kind,  Y.  to  remember ;  as,  '  I  mind,*  for  '  I  remember.' 

Kine,  ironstone.  So  the  magnet  is  called  the  mine  ;  Old  Plays,  vL 
p.  167  :  Dr.  Lister,  Journey,  p.  88.     [See  Nares.] 

Kinnis,  a  common ;  as,  Stelling  Minnie,  Eoads  Minnie,  &c.  [Cooper, 
in  his  Suaaex  Qlossary,  says '  Minnitt  a  rising  piece  of  ground.  •  .  Also 
used  in  Kent,  as  a  high  common.'] 

Kint,  the  spleen ;  see  MUt  in  *  Derbicieans.' 

Kinty,  adj.  said  of  meal  or  flour,  i.e.  mity  or  full  of  mites;  'tis  us'd 
of  dieese  too. 

Kinnte.  They  say  *  a  little  minute,'  where  others  say  *  a  minute.*  So 
*  a  little  moment,'  Isaiah  xxri.  20. 

Kist^  Y.  impers. '  it  mu^,' ie.  rains  Yery  small  ndn,  as  it  does  when  the 
atmosphere  is  Yery  thick. 

Kittens,  s.  pL  the  yciy  large  gloYes  they  hedge  with  are  in  many  places 
.  called  mittens,  as  in  Kentb    Bee  Bay. 
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Kixon,  a  dunghiU  of  an^  aort  in  some  parts  of  Engknd ;  Imt  heie  it 
ia  more  properly  restrained  to  an  heap  of  earth  and  dung  mixed  to- 
gether ;  see  Bay.  ^ey  pronoiinoe  it  often  a  maocon.  In  OUmc.  they 
say  misken,  Le.  m%$ken,  by  metathesis.  See  Dr.  Fnllei's  Worth,  p. 
174,  where  he  defends  it :  <  that  heap  of  compost,  which  lyeth  in  the 
YBixdB  of  cood  husbands/  Le.  good  nusbandmen.  [A.S.  mix,  dung; 
mixen,  a  dunghilL] 

Koan,  a  basket ;  a  deep  basket,  broader  at  top  and  open  there.  See 
Maund  in  Bay,  who  says — '  a  hand-basket  with  two  Hds.'  But  this 
answers  not  at  all  to  the  Kentish  sense ;  they  pack  up  fruit  in  this 
sort  of  basket,  pick  hops  into  them,  and  unload  coals  with  them.  See 
Glanvil  on  Witchcraft,  in  Postscript  p.  41 ;  Spelman,  Glos.  y.  Manda" 
turn,    [A.S.  mand,  a  basket.] 

IKokei,  [moaksl  s.  pi.  meshes ;  the  mokea  of  a  net,  the  meshes ;  see 
Bay,  p.  72.  [The  singular  moak  appears  in  the  Sussex  Glossaries 
by  Cooper  and  Pariah.  J 

IKonkey-pea,  millipedes  [i.e.  a  wood-lousel  When  he  is  rolled  up 
he  is  so  like  a  pea,  that  one  may  imagine  him  so  called  from  the  tmi- 
taHon  of  a  pea,  the  ape  or  monkey  being  a  ^:reat  imitator.  [A  little 
further  on  m  the  MS.,  Dr  Pegge  reyokes  this  opinion,  and  giyea— ] 
Monkepee,  a  wood-louse ;  a  corruption  of  milUpe$  or  muUipe$^ 

"MLontf  [munt  t]  a  month. 

IKoor.    Eotten,  swampy,  and  wet  grounds  are  called  moor8  here. 

Here,  ady.  used  of  size  or  dimensions ;  as^ '  as  big  mors,'  ie.  as  big 
again. 

Kort,  Hot,  abundance,  a  multitude ;  *  a  mot  of  money,  apples^  men,* 
fta    Lewis.    [0£  loel  mart  manna,  a  number  of  men.] 

Kuch,  y.  [to  soothe  ;]  to  mttch  a  child,  to  fondle  it  when  it  is  peeyislu 
[I  hazard  the  gtuss  that  this  is  from  the  Welsh  my^,  to  stifle,  a  yerb 
from  Welsh  mwg,  smoke ;  ct  E.  muggy,  dose,  stimng.  This  is  made 
probable  by  the  fJBuct  that  Ihe  cognate  Gaelic  yerb  tn^A  means  not 
only  to  stine,  but  also  to  quell,  to  padf^,  to  hum  in  a  low  yuoe.] 

Kullooki  y.  to  muHoek  an  oyen,  to  damp  its. heat.  In  QUmc^ 
mould  under  a  fftg^t-staokis  caU'd  moUock,  from  its  wetneas  or  damp- 
ness. [A  diminutiye  of  Old  Eng.  muU,  which  is  merely  a  yariation  of 
mould,j 

IKnihroon,  a  mushroom.  Tis  right,  for  it  is  from  the  Fr.  vwueheran 
Imouueron"]. 

Hail,  the  weight  of  eight  pound ;  as,  '  a  nail  of  beef ; '  jSmm,    Bay. 

Hail-boiini,  [an  intennittent  brook ;  see  HaUiwell].  This  word  ia 
differently  written  Eyleboum,  Harris's  Hist,  of  Kent,  p.  240 : — '  There 
is  a  femous  Eyleboum  which  rises  in  this  puish  [Petham]  and  some- 
times runs  but  a  little  way  before  it  falls  into  the  ground.'  [And 
again,  at  p.  179,  Harris  has—'  Kilbum  saith,  that  A.D.  1472  here  (at 
Lewiduon}  newly  broke  out  of  the  earth  a  great  nning ;  by  which  I 
suppose  he  means  an  Eyleboum,  or  Na%lb<mm,  as  the  yuJgar  call  it'] 
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Hatnre,  mj ;  *m  this  naturs^^  on  this  maimer,  this  way. 

Hawn  steers,  s.  pL  small  b\^t^  juvenculi,    Lat.  nanus^  Er.  nain. 

Hay,  adv.  no.    Yeiy  common. 

Heat,  Y.  to  make  neat  and  clean ;  as,  ^  she  neata  dbotU*  ie.  she  goes 
about  the  house,  making  things  neat  and  dean. 

Hess,  [a  promontory.     No  explanation ;  c£  Sheemeea], 

Hewland,  land  newly  broke  np  or  ploughed.    Lewis. 

Henoa     '  For  the  noncey*  on  purpose. 

Hone.     '  None  of  'em  both,'  Le.  neither  of  'em.    So  the  Fr.  ious  les 

Hor  yety  oonj.  nor.  So  nee  iamen,  Yiigil,  £cL  i  58 ;  and  see  Col- 
lect for  St.  Barnabas  day ;  John  iv.  21. 

Hotoh,  Y.  '  To  notch  up*  to  reckon  or  count ;  alluding  to  the  custom 
or  method  of  reckoning  at  loidket,  where  they  take  a  stick,  and  cut  a 
notch  or  a  nick  in  it,  for  cYery  time  they  run. 

Hnnoheon.  *  In  Kent^  a  noonchion  or  nunehum  of  bread,  or  any  edible, 
is  a  great  piece,  enough  to  serve  lor  the  nooningy  or  dinner  of  any 
conmion  eater ; '  Kennett,  Gloss,  to  Parodh.  Antiq .  s.  y.  Nona.  [The 
original  meaning  was  a  noon-diink,  as  shewn  by  the  old  spelling  fume- 
ehmche  in  Bileys  Memorials  of  London,  p.  266.  Ot  A.B.  fcencon,  to 
pour  out  drink.] 

Oast,  a  kiU  for  drying  hops ;  see  Ea^.  Bryh-host,  Le.  brick  kiln  ; 
Old  Paiiflh-book  of  Wye,  84  Henr.  yiii.  '  Ajid  we  call  ettor  09t  the 
place  in  the  house  where  the  smoke  ariseth ;  and  in  some  manners 
antipium  austnim  or  ostrum  is  that  where  a  fixed  chimney  or  flew 
anciently  hath  been ; '  Ley  in  Heame,  Our.  Disc.  p.  27.  Bee  A$6r&, 
ri  belieye  that  this  attempt  at  connecting  oagt  with  cutre  is  wronff. 
The  former  goes  with  the  Dutch  eeti,  a  drving-kiln,  but  the  latter  wiu 
the  old  French  cufre,  a  hearth.  For  the  following  interesting  note,  I 
am  indebted  to  Mr  Scott  Bobertson.  VThis  name  for  a  kiln  was  used, 
in  Kent,  lonff  before  hops  were  introduced.  Li  a  deed,  dated  28  Ed. 
I.,  fcopied,  oy  Mr  Burtt,  in  the  Becord  Office)  we  find  Boger  de 


Faukham  granting,  to  William  de  Wykewane  and  Sarah  his  wife,  3 
acres  of  land  which  <'  jacent  apud  le  Lymoste  in  parodhia  de  Faukham." 
During  Wat  Tyler's  insurrection  some  of  the  msurgents  ''  went  to  a 

5 lace  called  the  Lymott,  in  Preston  next  FayeTsham,  on  the  6th  of 
une,  1381,  and  crjected  . .  .  goods  and  chattels  of  Philip  Bode  found 
there,  to  wit,  lime,  sacks,  &o,'  (Arch.  Cantiana,  iii.  00^  Li  a  lease, 
dated  1445,  and  granted  by  the  Churchwardens  of  Dartford  to  John 
Qrey  and  tfohn  Yynor,  we  read — ''  the  tenants  to  build  a  new  Hme  oati 
that  shall  bum  eight  quarters  of  lime  at  once ; "  Landale*s  '<  Documents 
of  Dartford,"  p.  8.  LimeJunue,  a  suburb  of  London,  seems  to  haye  be«i 
named  from  a  lym^oste  ;  it  was  not  formed  into  a  parish  until  the  18th 
century.  Li  a  valuation  of  the  town  of  Dartfoid,  29  Ed.  L,  we  find 
mention  of  John  Ost,  William  Ost,  and  Walter  Ost'— W.  A.  S.  £.] 

Of,  prep.     *  Acquaintance  of  a  prason,'  for  wUh  him ;  as,  'I  haye  no 
acquaintance  c/him.' 
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Otherwhile,  ady.  *  Eveiy  otherwhUe  a  little/  i.e.  a  little  now  and 
thexL 

Out     '  The  wind  is  outy  i.e.  in  the  north.     See  Upioard. 

Outstandy  v.  to  oppose.  The  Kentish  say  '  to  ouMand '  a  peison,  for 
to  stand  out  agamst  him.     See  ForerighU 

Oven.     *  To  go  to  ot?en/  to  bake. 

Paddy,  adj.  wonn-eaten.    Lewis. 

Palm-tree,  a  yew-tree.  And,  what  is  strange,  they  will  sometimes  on 
Pahn-Smiday  dress  a  church  with  yew-branches ;  which  I  think  very 
strange,  because  this  was  always  esteemed  a  funereal  tree ;  but  after 
they  once  called  it  the  pcdm-trte,  the  other  mistake  followed  as  it  were 
on  course.  [Tew-treee  in  East  Kent  are  *  to  this  day  uniyersally  called 
pcUms;'  Gent.  Maga.  Dec.  1779,  p.  578.] 

Parg^,  T.  to  purge,  [to  put  on]  an  ordinary  coat  of  mortar  next  to 
brickwork  or  tiling.  '  Parget  and  mortar '  is  the  version  of  etementorum 
in  Qreen'TOy's  tr.  of  Tacitus  de  Mor.  Germ. ;  and  Plot  says  *  parget  or 
mortar ; '  Hist  Staffordsh.  p.  153  ;  and  '  to  parge,'p,  173.  [lYom  LatL 
paries,  a  walL] 

Pegle,  [peegi]  *  as  yellow  ea&pegle.^  A  peigle  is  a  cowslip,  verhcucu- 
luTn,    Bradley's  Country  Houswife,  pt.  L  p.  70.    Gerard  writes  paigle. 

Pelt,  rags,  &c.  See  Ctdch.  [Cf.  Sc.  pdtrie,  Swed  petitory  rags ; 
whence  Eng.  paltry.  Kennett  (Gloss,  to  Paroch.  Antiq.)  says — *  a 
Fdt,  in  falconry,  is  the  skin  of  a  fowl  stuffed,  or  any  carcase  of  a  dead 
fowl  thrown  to  the  hawk&'] 

Petty-coat,  a  man  or  boy's  waistcoat.    Lewis. 

Pharisees,  s.  pi.  fairies.    See  Fariaees. 

Pittering-iron,  a  poker. 

Place,  i.e.  the  manor-house.  '  A  manour  place,'  Heame,  pref.  to 
Antiq.  of  Glastonbury,  p.  xv,  which  I  think  is  from  Leland.  See 
Strype's  Ann.  c.  15,  Mepe,  presertim  p.  189 ;  Haris,  p.  53.  Note ;  'tia 
chiefly  us'd  in  West  Kent.  Hence  York-P/oce,  Duke's  Plaoe.  Somerset 
House  is  called  Somerset  Ptoce.  See  Heame,  in  Leland's  Itinerary, 
vol.  V.  p.  141. 

Place,  a  barton.    Ijewis.    See  above. 

Plaguesome,  adj.  troublesome. 

Planets,  s.  pi.  it  rains  '  by  planets,*  when  showers  fall  in  a  small  com- 
pass,  in  opposition  to  general  rain.  [In  his  MS.  remarks  on  Proverbs, 
Dr  Pegge  says—]  in  summertime,  the  rains  are  often  very  local,  ex- 
tending not  above  a  mile  or  two ;  upon  which  they  will  say,  '  it  rains 
hv planets,'  which  I  suppose  is  a  corruption  of  '  it  rains  hy  plats*  [i.e 
plots].  [ProlMibly  not  so.  The  Welsh  planad  means  a  shooting  off, 
a  meteor,  and  planed  means  a  shooting  body,  from  the  verb  planu,  to 
shoot  Thus  by  planets  may  well  mean  '  by  shoots.'  It  is  remarkable 
that  thlB  Welsh  planed  is  fio«  the  Greek  yroidplanet,  yet  has  been  con- 
fused  with  it] 
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Plaihutg,  pleacliing  a  hedge.     See  Plot's  Staflfbidah.  p.  357 ;  who 
'*  Ajnongflt  which,  for  a  living  fenecy  1  met  with  none  so  artaficial 


and  seryioeal  as  those  made  hv  the  jplanching  of  quick-sets,  i.e. 
cnttine  them  half  through,  and  laying  them  cross  me  ditch  upon 
^e  atmrse  hank,  and  laying  some  eanh  upon  them  to  keep  them 
down,'  Ac 

Platty,  a4j.  com  grows  pUxtty^  when  it  is  good  only  in  here  and  there 
a  place.    [For  j!>2oMy.] 

Film,  adv.  quite;  as,  ^plurn  'v^ron^'  quite  or  directly  wrong;  'a 
thing  stands  jHumy  it  stands  &st.  '£s  a  French  idiom ;  d  plomb,  pat, 
taJL 

Plump,  ach*.  diy ;  of  the  ground,  after  wet  weather.  '  A  plump  whit* 
ing,  a  whiting  dried.  Lewis  has— P2ump,  dry,  hard ;  *  &e  ways  are 
plump,' 

Poch,  y.  [to  tread  ground  into  holes,  as  cattle  do  in  wet  weather. 
See  Fukh  ;  and  see  Poach  in  Pariah's  Sussex  Glossary.] 

Poohy,  a4j.  [full  of  puddles].     See  Poch  and  Puteh. 

Fodder,  pod-ware ;  beans^  pease,  tares,  or  vetches,  or  such  ware  as 
has  pods,  Lewis.  [This  deriyation  of  podder  is  a  mere  guess,  and 
hardly  credible.] 

Fodder-grotton,  [the  stubble  of  beans,  &c.].  See  above,  and  see 
Oratkm  and  Libtai, 

Poke,  the  nasty  pool  into  which  the  stable  and  all  its  dung  sews.  See 
Pukh. 

Polmmptioiu,  ad^,  rude,  obstreperous. 

Folt,  (1)  a  knock ;  (2)  a  rat-trap,  that  falls  down.  Lewis.  [The  Old 
Eng.  pulie  and  Swed.  buUa  bolh  mean  to  knock.] 

Poor,  a4i.  bad;  as  *poor  weather,'  ^ 9k poor  day.' 

Popy,  [poapi]  a  poppy.     [The  o  is  marked  as  long.] 

Pored  Milk.     See  Biakins. 

Pother-hook,  [a  sickle]  ;  what  in  Derh,  they  call  a  reaping-Jiook. 

Pout,  [a  round  stack];  as,  an  hsLj-pout,  a  round  stack  of  hay. 
Plot,  a  Kentish  author,  has  it;  Hist.  Staffordsh.  p.  15;  where  he 
speaks  of  '  cattle  fed  in  winter-time  at  the  same  pinU  of  hay.'  See 
Paud  in  Bay. 

Present,  adv.  presently,  or  at  present,  now.  Often  used  in  Stiype's 
Annals,  where  he  brings  the  words  of  his  authors. 

Print,  adj.  bright.  '  The  night  is  print,*  '  The  moon  shines  print ;  * 
or,  *  the  moon  is  print,' 

Prodigal,  adj.  proud. 

Pnll,  V.  [to  pull  down,  weaken] ;  4t  has  puUed  him  sadly ; '  of  an 
illness  Dzinging  people  low. 

Pungor,  a  crabfish.    By  a  punger  they  mean  the  largest  crabs ;  for 
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fhe  small  ones  tibey  call  erdba.    In  Oamden,  ooL  1307»  it  aeems  not  ta 
mean  a  diflllfiah.    [See  Pungar  in  HalliweU.] 

Putoh,  a  pnddle.  Puteh,  a  pit  or  hole ;  '  a  puteh  of  water ; '  Lewis. 
AndBotoj>oe^and|K>cAy.    See  i^9^. 

ftvid,  the  end.  '  To  chew  the  quid  ;'  in  other  places,  *  to  chew  the 
cud,*  From  hence  yon  haye  to  *^id  tobacco/  and  a  *qu4d  of 
tobacco.' 

ftniddy,  adj.  bziak.  [Welsh  Awidog^  full  of  qniiks,  firam  ehtoid,  a 
quick  turn.] 

ftvittar  lor  Qaatter,  phr.  Le.  qnid  pro  quo.    See  Whidcet.    [Gf.  tU 

ftuot^  pp.  or  a(]y.  cloy'd.  ^  Quotted,  cloyed,  glutted.  8u88,'  Bay.  In 
Bomera,  [Ezmoor]  aquoU  and  ^uof^;  Gknt  Ma^hB.  zyL  pp.  405,  407. 
In  ScotL  auai.  fSiller^s  Worth  p.  304.  fHere  ruller  quotes  a  North- 
umbrian Jhroyerb :  '  A  Tule  f eaist  may  be  quat  at  Pasche.  That  is, 
Christmas  cheer  maybe  digested,  and  the  party  hungry  again  at  Easter. 
No  happiness  is  so  lasting  but  in  short  time  we  must  forego,  and  may 
forget  if] 

Baoe  measure.  FuU  measure  is  2i  to  the  score,  as  of  com,  coals, 
&c. ;  and  race  metuure  is  but  20.  But  it  must  be  obseryed  that^«0  in 
this  case  has  no  allusion  to  the  number  21  which  is  greater  than 
20,  but  to  the  manner  of  admeasurement;  as  oonceiye,  when  the 
buuBhel  is  upheap'd  tis  fuU ;  when  struck  with  strickle  and  eyen'd, 
'tis  race  meamrty  from  rado^  rati  (Lat);  and  this  is  the  true 
original  of  fuU  and  rase  measure.  Afterwards,  they  measured  all  by 
raee^  and  allowed  one  at  the  scoret  as  an  equiyalent  reoompenoe  for  so 
xnany  full  bushels ;  'tis  immediately,  tho',  the  French  roM,  [«*<»>]  which 
signifies  evenw 

Bad,  a  rod ;  a  measure  of  16}  feet ;  and  by  this  they  mostly  measure 
longitude  [ie.  distance];  in  other  places,  wey  do  it  by  yards.  A  rod 
of  brickwork  is  16^  feet  square ;  but  the  antient  rod  seems  to  haye  been 
20  feet  Harris,  Hist  Kent,  p.  849,  has — '  And  then  also  the  measure- 
ment of  the  marsh  fi-e.  Bomney  Marsh]  was  taken  by  a  rod  or  perdi, 
not  of  16^  feet,  which  is  the  common  one  now,  but  of  20  feet  in 
length.' 

BaddiiMdiiiimey,  a  chimney  made  of  studs,  lathes,  or  raddles,  and 
coyer'd  with  lome  or  lime.  In  Kerd^  a  rod  is  rady  as  raddUe  ;  and  &ey 
say  <  80  rade^'  for  <  80  rods,'  meaning  the  length  of  a  rod^  or  16^  feet 
And  therefore,  'tis  a  chimney  made  with  rods. 

Baddle-hedge,  an  hedge  made  with  raddles.    See  below. 

Baddies,  s.  pi.  such  green  sticks  as  wattles  or  hurdles  are  made 
ol  In  some  countries  called  raddlings,  [Raddle  is  a  dimin.  of  rod,  Le. 
rod,] 

Bade,  a4j.  or  ady.  early ;  a  Somers,  word ;  as,  rath  blossoming,  early 
blossoming,  Baxter  on  Witches,  n.  205 ;  and  'much  rather  than  other 
thorns  usually  do,'  L9»  earlier,  lUd.  p.  208.    See  also  Qent  Maga^ 
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xyL,  p.  407 ;  rathest  is  the  saperl.  in  Piers  Flowman  [0. 13.  223].  See 
also  Fuller's  Worth,  p.  86,  ubi  'ro^A-ripe  pease.'  Bay  has  'raihey 
early.    8us$.' 

Bayel-bready  a  middling  sort  of  breads  neither  white  nor  brown,  but 
mixt.    Throad  mixed  and  entangled  is  said  to  be  raveTd, 

Baxnmed,  pp.  as  adj.  excessiye  hard ;  ^  rammed  dear/  dearer  than 
ordinary;  Ijewis. 

Aedgnm,  [a  rash  to  which  very  yonng  infants  axe  subject  Dr  Pegge 
simply  writes  '  felon '  aeainst  this  word,  *  felon  *  being  a  proyinoial 
word  for  a  sore;  see  HaLuwell.] 

Aexoa'd,  pp.    See  Wrexoned. 

Sesoii,  the  raising  ;  'tis  much  the  same  as  the  watt-plaie.  [Dr  Pegge 
writes  rexen,  A  waU-^late  is  a  piece  of  timber  placed  horisontally  in 
or  on  a  wall,  to  support  the  ends  of  girders  and  j<nsto.  A  raising, 
reasofif  rtattm,  or  rewa,  means  a  raMing^platey  ie.  a  longitudinal  timber 
on  which  the  roof  stands  or  is  raised.  J 

Bibs,  s.  pL  sticks  about  the  thickness  of  raddles,  done  up  into  bundles 
with  two  wifEs,  and  about  5  foot  long.  They  are  used  for  the  fire,  like 
fiEiggots ;  and  sometimes  in  a  raddle-fence.    See  Wiff, 

Bibspare,  the  spare  rib.    See  Forthright 

Bice  [(pron,  reis)  small  wood  ;  of.  A.S.  hrisy  a  twig,  branch].    See 

Boig$. 
Bide,  y.  '  to  ride  tythe ; '  to  tythe,  or  to  set  out  tithe,  i.e.  to  ride 

about  for  that  purpose  [of  collecting  tithes]. 

Bide,  y.  the  raddishes  '  ride,'  Le.  rise  upon  the  stomach. 

Bights,  s.  pL  '  to  go  to  rights,'  to  go  the  nearest  way.  Significant ; 
Ben  the  Sailor  uses  it  in  Congreye's  Loye  for  Loye,  Act  y.;  Don 
Quixote,  iy.  p.  138 ;  &c. 

Bigmarole,  a  long  story :  a  ^  tale  of  a  tub.' 

Bime,  what  in  Derh.  we  call  ime  ;  A.S.  hrim^  hoarfrost. 

Binge,  a  large  tub  with  two  iron  ears,  containing  14  or  16  gallons, 
with  which  two  serrants  fetch  water  from  a  distant  place,  a  uole 
being  passed  through  the  rings  or  ears,  which  lies  upon  the  shoulders 
of  the  bearers.  Lewis  has — iinge,  a  tub  to  carry  water  in,  with  two 
ears ;  a  coyel. 

Binge,  wood  when  it  is  felled  lies  in  ringes  before  it  is  made  up  into 

faggots,  &c.    [Perhaps  raiiges,  rank$;  cf.  rengea  in  Ohauoer,  Zn.  Ta. 

1.  1736.] 
Bip,  y.  to  reap. 
Bipper,  a  pedder,  dorser,  or  badger;  Kay.   [Le.  a  pedlar,  or  man  who 

carries  fish  in  a  basket  for  sale.T    Called  ripier;  Old  Plays,  iy.  p.  248. 

[See  Bipier  in  Cooper's  Sussex  Glossary.] 

Bobin-rook,  a  robin-redbreast    See  Ruddock. 
Bods,  s.  pL  [the  shafts]  of  a  cart  or  waggon ;  in  Derh.  the  sills.    [In 
<  Derbidsms,'  Dr  Pegge  writes— iSittfl  of  a  wagon,  shafta.] 
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Boift,  a  8¥ritcli  to  beat  a  dog  with  ;  or  long  wood,  for  brufihwood, 
b^ore  it  be  made  up.    Called  alao  Bice,  q.  y. 

Sooti,  8.  pL  canotB,  rar*  cfoxj^f.     [Not  eo  now.— W.  A,  S.  R] 

Sough,  a  wood.    Archly.  Ciyit.  Cant. 

Songhings,  a.  pL  See  Er^,  Lewis  has — RougUn^  the  grass  after 
mowing. 

Buckle,  [sb.  a]  struggle ;  Lewis. 

Buddie-wattle,  a  hurl  (i.e.  hurdle)  made  of  small  hazle-rods  inter* 
woyen;  Lewis.    ^&&  BaddlM, 

Buddoek,  the  robin-redbreast,  called  also  robin-rook;  Littleton^  Diet. ; 
Shak.  C^beline,  iy.  2.  224.  The  notion  of  ffoUTa  heing  red  (for  it  ia 
yellow  rather)  '  made  Manwood  Lord  Ohief  Baron  call  ffolden  ooyne 
(as  I  haye  heard  reported)  by  an  alluding  by-name,  ruddoM ; '  Bolton's 
Elements  of  Armories,  p.  166.  'Tis  the  Welch  name  rhuddog;  rhudd 
is  red, 

Budy,  adj.  rude ;  of  children. 

Bumbal;  [a  certain  feast]    See  below. 

Bumbal  Whitings.  'The  present  minister,  Mr  Sacket,  acquainted 
me  with  an  odd  custom  used  by  the  fishermen  of  Folkestone  to  this  day. 
They  chuse  eight  of  the  largest  and  best  whiting  out  of  eyery  boat, 
when  they  come  home  from  that  fishery,  and  sellthem  apart  from  the 
rest ;  and  out  of  this  separate  money  is  a  fioast  made  eyery  Ohristmas 
Eye,  which  they  call  rtmbalL  The  master  of  each  boat  proyides  this 
feast  for  his  own  company,  so  that  there  are  as  many  different  enter- 
tainments as  there  are  boats.  These  whitings  they  call  also  rumbai 
whitingB^  He  conjectures,  probably  enough,  mat  this  word  is  a  cor- 
ruption from  RvmwM;  and  they  were  anciently  designed  as  an  offenns' 
for  St  Bumwoldy  to  whom  a  chapel,  he  saith,  was  once  dedicated,  ana 
which  stood  between  Folkstone  and  Hythe,  but  is  long  since  demo- 
lished;'  Ac.  Harris,  Hist  of  Kent,  p.  125.  [To  this  Dr  Pegge  has 
added,  at  a  later  date—'  A  runibal  en  whitines,  a  certain  quantity.' 
Cf.  the  account  of  St  Bumwald  in  Lambarde's  Peramb.  of  Een^  ed. 
1656,  p.  249.] 

Bunnet,  the  herb  gallium  [ie.  Ckdiumverum^  yellow  bed-straw] ;  called 
in  Derh,  *  eming ; '  anglicd  ehee$e-Tunnei  ;  it  rum  the  nulk  togeuier,  i.ai 
makes  it  curdle. 

Bumiing.    See  Stroke-bias. 

Buah,  the  rash,  or  spotted  f eayer. 


Sag,  y.  [to  be  depressed  by  weight,  to  sink] ;  ' the  wind  sags*  i.e» 
ffidls.  A  rope  or  line,  when  it  is  extended,  is  said  to  ao^  in  the  middle 
part  See  Macbeth,  y.  3. 10 ;  Oullum,  p.  173.  [G£  A.S.  M^n,  to  cause 
to  descend.] 

Saints-bell,  what  in  Derb.  they  call  a  Hng-iang.  See  Hudibras, 
iii  a  2.  L  1224.— *  The  only  saints-beU  that  rings  all  in.*  [On  which 
&  Bell  has  a  note — *  The  small  bell  rang  before  the  minister  begins 
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the  Benrioe,  to  call  to  prayerB  and  other  offices.  "  Her  tonspe  is  the 
clapper  of  the  devil^  MtnU^heU,  that  rings  all  into  oonradon." — 
Character  of  a  8eM,  1678.'] 

Bare,  a4j.  (1)  dry,  of  wood;  opposed  to  green  wood  which  won't 
bnm.  So  Macbeth,  t.  3.  23-—'  the  mot,  the  yellow  leaf ; '  Milton,  who 
writes  Mer,  and  Mre,  P.L.  x.  1021 ;  Ps.  2  ;  Old  Plays,  iii  p.  2;  Skelton, 
p.  6 ;  Oullum,  p.  173.— (2)  tender,  rotten ;  as,  *  my  coat  isyery  tare  ; ' 
Lewis.    [Ot  A.S.  tearian,  to  dry  up.] 

Say,  T.  to  try,  Le.  essay  it ;  as, '  when  a  hog  has  once  sct^d  a  garden, 
he  will  hanQy  be  kept  from  it ; '  and,  *  to  sav  and  weigh  an  horse  to 
the  road '  is  to  use  a  young  horse  to  it    See  Bay.  ^ 

Scaddle,  adj.  mischievous;  said  of  a  mischievons  dog.  See  Kay. 
From  A.S.  9ceat?ian,  to  injure,  scathe ;  saethig,  harmfoL  Lewis  has 
— SkaddlCf  wild,  unlucky,  mischievous  ;  as, '  a  skaddle  cat,  boy,  fta*. 

Seareflill,  adj.  frightful. 

Beads,  8.  pL  black  bullace ;  or  a  bastard  damam'Ti  growing  in  the 
hedges. 

Boaroey,  adj.  scarce. 

Booppel,  a  broad  wooden  shovel,  used  by  the  threshers. 

Sooroe,  v.  to  exchange.  Tis  Somers,  [Exmoor]  too ;  Gent.  Magaz. 
xvi.  p.  407. 

Bcore,  they  reckon  much  by  scare  ;  as  threenseore  and  fourteen  instead 
of  sevenf^-four.  This  is  much  after  the  Scotch  way,  but  more  like  the 
Indians  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  See  Wafer,  p.  184.  [Ot  Fr.  Saix- 
anU^qttatorze,  The  reference  is  to  Lionel  Wafer's  New  Voyage  and 
Description  of  the  Isthmus  of  America ;  8vo,  London,  1699.] 

Seont    See  Shoat 

Beam,  hog's  lard ;  hence  erueame  is  purging  of  a  hawk  of  her  glut 
and  grease ;  Blome's  Gent.  Beer.  pt.  u.  p.  110.  [And  asain,  Dr  Pegge 
writes — ]  Seam,  fet ;  or  railier,  lara,  Brit,  eaim,  Seym,  Blount's  tenures, 
p.  1,  ubi  interpretatnr  sagimen.  'Tis  a  general  word,  Littleton ;  [and 
used]  in  Derhyehire,    [Welsh  Mt m,  grease.] 

Beam,  [a  horse-load].  *  A  aeame  of  coals  ;*  Old  Parish  Book  of  Wye, 
ultb  Hen.  viii  See  Bay^  Also  Gloss,  in  X  Scriptures,  s.v.  Saginariue, 
Quarierivmy  Summa  ;  Thome,  ooL  2094  and  2010 ;  Gowel,  s.  v.  Seme, 
Jno.  Gk)dfrey,  in  his  will,  1672,  gives  his  wife  'two  aeamte  of  wheat, 
half  a  eeofme  of  oates,  two  uamee  of  malt ;'  &c.  Lewis  says — Seme,  a 
quarter  of  com,  or  eight  bushels,  a  horse-load.  JA.S.  eeam  also 
means  eight  bushels,  or  a  horse-load ;  «ttn»p(er-horse  is  from  the  same 
root] 

Bee,  pt  t  saw ;  '  I  «e6  him  at  Canterbury  yesterday.' 

Berver.  Where  there  are  no  wells,  as  in  the  Weald  of  Kent,  the  pond 
that  eervee  the  house  is  called  the  eervefy  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
horse-pond ;  and  from  thence  they  take  their  water  for  boiling  their 
meat,  for  their  tea,  fta  The  etvmon  is  dear,  unless  it  be  a  corruption 
of  the  Fr.  reeervcir, 

8et>  V.  to  sit ;  as,  '  I  wna  setting  in  my  chair.' 
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8ew,  ft4j.  dry ;  'to  go  aewy  ie.  to  go  diy ;  Suu.  spoken  of  a  oow ;' 
Bay.    [Welsh  «yc&,  dry ;  c£  Lat  ifooat.] 

Sew,  V.  [to  diy,  to  drain;]  *to  iew  a  pond.'    See  aboTe.     Cf.  sewer, 

Shallf  Slunil  [ahaul],  acU.  shallow.  8hole  is  oommon  at  sea ;  as  ^lol^ 
water;  henoe  $hoaU,  Wafer,  p.  53  [see  Score;]  and  see  Theobald, 
notes  on  Macbeth,  L  7. 

Sbavo,  coirapted  from  show,  *  Shaw^  a  wood  that  encompasses 
a  dose,  Buu,*  Bay.  '  Bhawty  a  small  oopse  of  wood  by  a  field-side ;  * 
Lewis. 

Shay,  aclj.  pale ;  bad  ink  is  shay. 

Shay,  *  to  have  a  tkay  of  a  thing,'  Le.  a  cast,  a  general  likeness. 

Sheat,  a  little  pig  spay'd ;  Lewis.     [Spelt  SchecEt,']    See  Sheet. 

CHieer,  a4j.  bare;  'a  thing  lies  eheer^  Le.  bare.  [A.S.  sdr^  sheer, 
pure,  dear.] 

Shear-mouse,  a  field  or  garden-monse.  [Probably  a  mero  variation  of 
9hrtfw^miOU9e,'\ 

Sheer-way,  a  bridle-way,  Le.  for  a  single  horsey  thxoogh  people's 
gnrands J  in  Derh.  a  hridU-sly,  Shire-'Way^  Arohiv.  Givit  Oanterb.; 
and  so  Lewis  writes  it.  ^ennett,  in  his  Gloss,  to  Paioofa.  Antiq. 
a  V.  Sdrewvte,  says — *  Li  Kent  we  call  a  bridle-way  a  sheer^way,  as 
separate  and  divided  from  the  oommon  road  or  open  highway.^ 

Sheet,  a  yonng  ho^,  St^, ;  in  JEseex,  they  call  it  a  ehote  ;  Bay.  A 
Bodang  or  weaning  bigg;  Ban.  Holmes,  iL  p.  180.  N3.  Bigg  is  a 
female  swine.  jPSlsewhere  Dr  Pegsehas~]iG%a0f,  a  small  yonng  hog. 
Jno.  Godfrey,  of  Lidd,  in  his  will,  1572,  gives  his  wife  '  one  sow,  tm 
eheetes,*  [Kennett,  Gloss,  to  Paroch.  Antio.  a  v.  Fcunage,  says — '  which 
young  hog  of  the  first  year  we  call  in  &ent  a  eheai,  and  in  Sute.  a 
«Aoifo^where  fi>r  '  Suse,*  we  must  read  *  E$b,  ; '  the  Suseen  form  being 
eheal] 

Shell-fire.    See  Fairy  Sparks. 

Shent,  Shnnt,  v.  to  chide,  shreap.  See  Shreaj>.  [AS.  ecendan,  to  ra- 
proadi.] 

Shift,  a  fritter. 

Shift,  V.  *  To  shift  land,'  i.e.  to  divide  it  into  two  or  more  e^nal 
parts;  Harris,  Leodoon,  Y,ParMiQn;  and  so  *  to  make  a  «A(^,'  a  division 
of  land.    [AS.  toyftan  also  means  to  divide.] 

Shift,  a  division  of  land.    See  above. 

Shim,  an  horse-how ;  [Le.  horse-hoe.    See  Shim  in  Hal.] 

Ship,  s.  pL  sheep ;  in  the  pluiaL 

Shoat,  Seont,  a  kneading-trough;  Lewis.  [Spelt  sehoat;  for 
ehoai.] 

Shoekled,  ShroeUed,  pp.  'a  sJiockted,  or  shrockled  apple,'  Lew 
dirivd'd. 
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BhoolAr,  a  "beggar.  [Br  Pegge  writes  skiSieTy  adding — ^I  don't  well 
know  how  to  spell  this  word.    See  Shooler  m  HaUiwdLL] 

Shoolingy  begging;  'to  go  a  tihoding ; '  LewiB. 

ffliorai  T.  to  shore  an  house,  to  suTOort  it ;  and  so,  a  thore.  *  A  shared 
tree  stands  hmg; '  Sootch  Ptoy.  Bay,  p.  869. 

Shore,  a  prop.    See  above. 

Shotrer  men,  s.  pi.  the  mackarel  fisheis  at  Doyer.  Their  nets  aie 
called  9hfA-nd9. 

Should.    *  It  shofdd  seem ; '  i.e.  it  seems. 

Shoye,  y.  to  pnsh,  thrust     [General  f] 

Shreap,  y.  to  chide.     [Taken  from  Dr  Pegge's  explanation  of  Sheni, 

q.y.J 
Shudk,  an  husk  or  shell ;  as  hesai-^ucks,  beanshells ;  Bay. 

Shy,  adj.  apt  to  startle  and  flee  from  yon ;  or,  that  keeps  o£f  and  will 
not  come  near ;  Boy.  In  Line,  they  say  a  horse  ahew$,  or  shew$  ai  it, 
when  he  starts,  and  flies  from  a  thing ;  which  I  thonght  was  from  his 
looking  askew  at  it,  as  an  horse  genmJly  does. 

Sieain.    See  Sixdng. 

Sig,  old  mine ;  in  Somers,  [Ezmoor]  zigg.  Gent.  Magas.  rvL  p. 
407. 

Sinderi  y.  to  settle,  or  separate  the  lees  or  dregs ;  Lewis.  Qnasi  to 
sumder.    Said  when  a  liquor  dears  with  standing. 

Siye,  a  sioe  of  ehemes,  52  lb. ;  two  dves  make  one  bnsheL 

Sluing,  yeast  or  barm.  8u88,  from  the  sonnd  beer  or  ale  iiiake[s] 
in  working ;  Bay.    Lewis  writes  8ei$in, 

Skaddle.    See  JShaddle. 

Skid,  y.  *  to  skid  a  Wheel,  rotam  sufflaminare ;  with  an  iron  hook 
fastened  to  the  axis  to  keep  it  from  turning  round  upon  the  descent  of 
a  steep  hill;  Kent,*    Bay.    So  Lewis. 

Skittlea.    See  Cat^a^. 

Skiyers,  s.  pL  skewem.  They  sometimes  say  Mvels,  Qeot.  Magas. 
xvi  p.  491. 

Slajit,  y.  as,  'to  slant  a  calf/  when  the  cow  parts  with  it  before  the 
time. 

Slappy,  a4j.  slippery,  thro'  wet;  Lewis.  But  this  is  generaL  [Hardty 
so ;  except  in  the  form  sloppy,  with  the  sense  of  wet.] 

Slay-wattle,  a  hurdle  made  of  narrow  boards ;  Lewis. 

Slorry,  a  slow-worm ;  or  a  blindtoorm,  as  they  say  in  Derb. 

Smack-smooth,  ady.  eyen  with  the  ground ;  as  if  a  wood  should  be 
tataUy  fell'd. 

Smickery,  adj.  uneyen ;  said  of  a  thread,  when  it  is  spun. 
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8iiag^,  [a  sing].  ^  A  snaily  Suae.*  Ear.  Bat  it  is  Eentiish  too.  Lewis 
interprets — a  dew-snail,  a  snail  without  a  shell.  To  rnieg  in  Derh,  is  to 
push  with  the  horns,  as  an  oz  or  bull  does.  And  therefore  the  rnocr, 
I  suppose,  has  its  name  from  its  horns.    [On  the  oontrary,  the  words 

,  tnag  and  meg  are  probably  unoonnected.  Bnag,  a  snail,  is  only  a  yari- 
ation  a£inake^  of  which  the  A.S.  Moegd,  now  contracted  to  tnaUy  is  the 
diminutiye.] 

Snying,  adj.  a  stick  or  bat  of  timber  is  said  to  be  a  snying  piece,  whea 
it  bends  or  is  somewhat  curyed. 

80,  inteij.  *  Open  the  door ;  the  window,  so,'  Le.  the  window,  I 
mean.  [So  » I  mean,  used  only  when  a  person  corrects  himself,  is,  or 
was,  yery  common  in  S.  Shropsnire.  Used  thus — '  'u/s  ten,  so,  eleyen 
year  old.^— W.  W.  8.] 

lioal  [soal],  a  dirty  pond  of  standing  water ;  Lewis.  [Dr  Pegge  also 
has--]  Sole,  a  pond,  or  pooL  It  enters  into  the  name  of  seyeral  little 
places  which  are  called  from  the  watering-place  or  pond  thereat,  Solle 
Street.  'Beeyde  the  watteringe-<o20  in  thende  [ie.  tiie  end]  of 
Yckhame  Streete ;  *  Will  of  Jno.  Franklyn,  rector  of  Ickham.  [A.S. 
«oZ,  mire.] 

Sooky  a  cade.     [Le.  a  pet ;  a  soeAr-lamb  is  a  pet  lamb.] 

Sookle,  y.  to  suckle,  as  a  calf. 

Soil,  filth  and  dirt  in  com ;  as,  the  seeds  of  seyeial  sorts  of  weeds,  and 
the  like.    '^lOe,  filth;' Bay.  .See  5oa2. 

SoU,  y.  to  $oil  horses,  is  to  scour  or  purge  'em,  by  ^ying  'em  green 
meat,  as  tares  green,  doyer,  and  the  uke.  To  sod  milk,  in  Derb.  is  to 
run  it  through  a  doth,  to  cleanse  it  from  hairs  and  dirt»  just  after 
milking.    [But  the  latter  is  Mid.  £.  nZe,  to  filter.] 

Somer-land,  ground  that  lies  fallow  all  the  summer ;  Lewis ;  and 
Bay.  [Kennett,  Gloss,  to  Paroch.  Anti(|.  s.  y.  Wareetare,  has — 
'  To  plough  up  ftJlow-land  in  order  to  let  it  lie  &JI0W  for  the  better 
improyement ;  which  ground,  in  KeiU^  we  call  nimmer^landj] 

Sofly,  ady.  softly. 

Spalt,  adj.  heedless;  as  a  child  is.    Perhaps  for  spoiU, 

Speen,  the  teat  of  a  cow ;  see  Bay.    Baxter's  Gloss,  p.  220. 

Speer-worty,  a^j.  the  liyer  of  a  rotten  sheep,  when  it  is  full  of  white 
knots,  is  said  to  be  speer-worty.  There's  an  herb  called  speer^toort, 
which  is  supposed  to  produce  this  disorder  of  the  liyer,  and  from  thence 
it  has  its  name.  [Great  spear-wort,  BammciUuu  lingua  ;  lesser  spear- 
wort,  B.  flammula  ;  Johns.] 

Spilled,  pp.  spoili  And  so  theproyerb;  'better  one  house  filled 
than  two  «p^<2.'    Sir  John  Dayies,  pp.  36,  44,  112. 

Spit,  a  spade ;  Lewis's  Tenet,  p.  11.  [It  there  seems  to  mean  rather 
the  depth  of  a  epade,  which  is  still  a  common  sense  of  the  word ;  for  Lewis 
says—'  the  mould  or  land  is  so  shallow  that  it  is  scarce  a  spit  deep.'] 

Spot,  [a  small  patch  of  ground].  Hemp-haugh,  a  little  place  where 
hemp  is  planted,  an  hemp-apo<.  See  ffaw.  Little  Spot,  or  lij^Spot, 
the  name  of  a  fiurm. 
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Spry-wood,  small  wood;  Lewis.  From  sprmj^  no  doubt.  [Eather 
frojxi  wrig ;  but  it  is  muoh  the  same.  Qt  A.S.  spree  a  sprig  or 
spray.J 

StaA  '  What  a  staff  would  you  be  at  1 '  a  phrase  like  '  what  a  pox 
would  Tou  be  at  P '  resigning  the  party  to  uie  cudgel,  as  here  to  the 
pocky  distemper.    [01  *  wluit  the  deuce.^y 

Stalder,  a  stilling,  or  frame  to  put  barrels  on ;  Lewis. 

Stales,  s.  pL  the  staves  or  rises  of  a  ladder ;  or  the  staves  of  an  horse's 
rack.  In  Derb.  they  caU  the  handle  of  a  broom  or  besom,  the  iteil, 
steal,  or  stale  [steel,  stail].  See  Steals  in  Bay.  [A.S.  etela,  a 
handle.] 

Stean,  y.  '  to  stean  a  wall,'  to  build  the  sides  with  stones ;  Ant» 
Bepert  p.  179.    So  in  Derh,  a  etean-poty  i.e.  a  stone  pot. 

Steep,  T.  '  to  steep  a  stack,'  i.e.  to  make  the  sides  smooth  and  even  and 
to  decline  ^;radually,  by  raking  of  the  loose  parta  It  is  the  use  of  it 
as  a  verb,  is  peculiar ;  otherwise  you  have  eteep,  of  hills. 

Stew-pond,  'a  stew :  a  pool  to  preserve  fish  for  the  table,  to  be  drawn 

and  filled  again  at  pleasure ; '  Bay. 
Stilt,  a  crutch. 
Stoat,  Lat.  putorius  ;  a  fomard  in  Derh.     See  Sturt. 

Stooh,  V.  to  poch  ;  said  of  cattle  treading  the  ground  when  it  is  wet. 

[See  Poached  in  HalliweU.] 
Stock,  cattle  of  all  sorts. 

Stock,  a  trough ;  a  hog-trough.  '  For  a  stock  of  brass  for  the  holy 
water,  7«.;'  Fuller,  Hist  of  Waltham  Abbey,  p.  17.  'Tis  used  for 
birds,  fowls,  hoggs,  &c. ;  because  'tis  usually  a  stock  of  a  tree,  made 
hollow.    In  Derb.  tiiey  use  stone  mostly,  ana  caU  them  troughs. 

Stock,  the  back  of  the  fireplace ;  ehimney'Stock,  the  back  of  it ;  Bay, 
ed.  1674,  p.  63.  fBay  has— To  Crock :  Em,  to  black  one  with  soot  or 
black  of  a  pot  or  kettle  or  chimney-stocky  &c.] 

Stock-log,  the  large  piece  of  wood  layd  behind  the  rest  of  the  fire- 
wood.   See  above. 

Stolt,  adj.  spoken  of  chickens,  when  they  are  brisk  and  hearty.   [A.S. 

stoUy  firm.] 
Stone,  a  weight  of  eight  pounds. 

Stone-reach,  a  tract  in  a  stony  field,  where  the  stones,  for  a  consider- 
able way,  lye  incomparably  thicker  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  field. 
SUme-rees  ;  Old  Parish  Book  of  Wye ;  4  Edw.  vi 

Stout,  adj.  of  great  courage ;  but  in  Kent  they  use  it  for  strong  ;  a 
strong-built  man  they  "will  call  etovA;  broad  and  strong.  [The  same 
word  as  Btdty  q.  v.] 

Stow,  Stove,  V.  *  Stow  or  s^ove  ropes,*  to  dry  them  in  an  oven ; 
Lewis. 

Strand,  one  of  the  twists  of  a  line,  be  it  of  horse-hair,  or  ought  else ; 
Bay. 
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Strig,  the  foot-stalk  of  any  fruit ;  petiolus  ;  Suss.  Bay.  ['  A  small 
stalk,  or  young  straight  hranch,  is  in  Kent,  and  other  parts,  called  a 
strig  ; '  KenneS;,  Gloss,  to  Paroch.  Antiq.  s.  y.  Strakys,  U£  Dutch  strik, 
a  Imot,  a  leash ;  Swed,  itreck,  a  cord,  a  stnng.] 

Strike-baulk,  y.  to  plough  one  furrow,  and  leaye  another ;  Lewis. 

Stroke-bias.  See  the  thing  described  in  Brome's  Trayels,  p.  264. 
[The  passag;e  is  quoted  in  HaUiwell.  It  is  something  like  prisoner*s 
base,']  It  IS  often  called  a  running,  Shak.  has  oauntry^baae ;  Cymb. 
y.  3.  20. 

Stuppin,  a  stew-pan  or  skillet ;  Lewis.  This  is  all  [due  to]  pronun- 
ciation. 

Start,  an  animal  of  the  polcat  kind.     [Le.  a  stoat.] 

Sullage,  Suillage,  muck  or  dung ;  Lewis.  But  this  is  general.  [Not 
now.] 

Snlling,  a  ploughland.  Mr  Agar,  in  Gale's  EichnL  Appendix  No. 
1,  professes  not  to  know  the  original  of  this  word,  which  he  says  is  only 
found  in  that  part  .of  Domesday-book  that  relates  to  Kent ;  but  no 
doubt  it  is  evlh,  aratrum.  He  agrees  'tis  the  same  as  hida  and  coru- 
c(xta,  ie.  a  ploughland.  See  this  word  sull  yery  often  in  Somner,  App. 
No.  xL ;  Lewiffs  Tenet,  pp.  11,  106;  Lambarde,  p.  284;  Somner, 
Ports  and  Forts,  p.  50;  Cowel;  Kennett;  Spelmairs  Glos.  pp.  519, 
530;  Somner's  GrayeUand,  p.  117;  &c.  [A.S.  etdung,  from  nUh,  a 
plough.] 

Sum,  y.  to  cast  account,  to  leam  arithmetic.     So  the  French  sommer, 

Siunmer-land.     See  Somer-land, 

Swab,  y.  *  to  mcah  peas,*  to  reap  them. 

Swart,  Swarth,  adj.  a  dark  green ;  ' the  wheat  looks  yery  swarth* 
The  Germans  call  a  [certain]  wood  Schwartz-wald,  Hence  swarthy  ; 
Lewis. 

Sweet-liquor,  called  wort  in  Derb.  Wort  ia  ale  whilst  brewing,  ale 
or  beer  before  it  be  put  in  the  tun  or  fat. 

Swig,  [a]  suck  or  draught.  *I  took  a  hearty  sioic/  ;  '  Lewis.  [A.S. 
Bwilgan,  to  swallow,  swill,  or  swig.] 

Swot,  soot. 

Taant,  adj.  tall,  or  too  high  for  its  breath  or  bigness ;  '  a  taant  mast, 
house,'  &c.  Lewis.  [*  The  larger  vessel  was  a  yery  **  taunt "  yessel ; 
she  had  tall  masts ; '  Tichbome  Trial,  in  the  *  Daily  Telegraph,'  Oct 
14,  1873.] 

Tag.    '  Tagge,  a  sheep  of  the  first  year ;  Stiss.*  Kay ;  and  Lewis. 

TamBin,  a  little  frame  to  stand  before  a  fire,  to  wann  a  shirt  or  a  shift, 
or  child's  linnen.  Tamain,  or  ThomaMn,  is  a  woman's  name,  as  if  it 
did  the  servant's  business  called  by  that  name.  Otherwise,  for 
the  same  reason,  it  is  called  a  maid  [or  maiden].  It  is  called  not 
only  TaTosiny  but  Jenny,  Betty ,  Molly,  or  any  other  maiden  name ;  and 
if  it  be  yery  small, 'tis  called  a  ^iW.    So  a  if oZHn.  So,  because  serrants 
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of  tliat  name  used  to  do  such  business,  you  have  Ja£k  used  in  a  G;Teat 
variety  of  ministerial  senses ;  as,  Ja^  to  turn  the  spit,  Jack  to  pml  off 
boots ;  «/acA;-anapes ;  «/flcA;-pudding ;  skip-t/acA; ;  Jacky  a  small  pike ; 
Jack,  machine  to  load  tunber ;   (7acA;-daw ;   Benj.  Johnson  [«tc]  in 

*  Silent  Woman  *  calls  a  simple  knight  Sir  John  Daw ;  cTocfc,  a 
measure,  and  QUI,  another,  according  to  the  proverb,  '  never  a  Jack 
but  there's  a  Qill^  which  may  either  allude  to  those  measures,  or  in 
general,  that  there  is  no  man  so  bad  but  there's  a  woman  as 
Dad ;  so,  a  more  imperfect  sort  of  a  spit-t/acA;  is  called  a  QiU,  and  see 
Will'QtiU,  Jacks,  loops  upon  vestments ;  t/odk-adandy ;  <7acA;-among- 
the-maids;  cTocAr-with-the-lantem;  Jack-ojoa;  Jack  !Ketch,  because  of 
an  executioner  once  of  that  name  ;  t/ixcAj-a-legs ;  *  Oaw,  Jack '  we  say 
to  a  jackdaw  ;  t/ac^-fiddle ;  t/oc^-a-lent ;  c7acA;-a-green,  name  of  a 
dance ;  a  Jctck,  a  small  flag,  a  ship-boa[r]d  ;  Jack,  a  coat  of  mail,  see 
Cowel ;  t7acA;-in-office ;  t7acA;-out-of-office ;  the  knave  at  cards,  that  is 
the  servant,  is  Jack,  at  All-fours ;  c/bAn-apple.  How  Jack  comes  to 
be  the  familiar  name  for  John  I  cannot  ima^e ;  it  should  rather  be 
for  Jacques,  or  James,  which  last  has  some  thing  peculiar  in  it,  for  it 
comes  from  JacoJms  ;  . . .  'tis  as  old  as  Wiclife,  witness  his  New  Testa- 
ment. Ja^  is  for  any  man,  or  on,  as  the  French  [say],  in  these  in- 
stances. 'All  fellows,  Jodc  and  the  Laird ;' Bay,  p.  358.  Jock  in 
Scotch,  is  Jack,     '  Qui  aime  Jean,  aime  son  chien,'  Kay,  p.  126,  for 

*  love  me,  love  my  dog.'  A  good  Jack  makes  a  good  OUl;  Bay,  p. 
160;  for  which  say  me  Scotch — 'A -good  yeoman  makes  a  good 
woman ; '  Bay,  p.  359.  '  Jack  would  be  a  gentleman  if  he  could  but 
speak  French ;  'Kay,  p.  160.  Voor^jack,  cod  catched  at  Newfoundland ; 
Jack,  a  kind  of  ginTt.c.  engine],  Plof  s  Staffordsh.  p.  148  ;  Jack  of  Hil- 
ton, ibid.  p.  433.    See  Menage,  Orig.  L.  Gallic,  v.  Peroquete, 

Tan,  bark,  i.e.  that  which  tans.  Plot's  Staffordsh.  p.  382  ;  Skelton, 
p.  240.     'Tis  the  Fr.  ton,  bark;  Plott  in  Gent  Mag.  1778,  p.  165. 

Tar-grass.  [Dr  Pegge  has  a  note  about  tares  and  vetches,  and  says — ] 
the  wild  vetch  is  caU'd  tar-grass,  which  has  something  of  the  tare  in  it. 
'  The  vicia  sylvestris  sive  cracca,  the  wild  vetch  or  tar^grass,  is  sown  in 
some  places ; '  Plof  s  Staffordsh.  p.  347. 

Tass-cutter,  that  utensil  or  implement  with  which  they  cut  hay  in  the 
stack.  Tas,  GbJlic^,  is  a  heap,  and  Uuser  is  to  heap  up.  Toss  there- 
fore is  the  stack  or  heap ;  i.e.  of  hay.  Hence  we  have  to  toss,  as  when 
we  say,  to  toss  or  throw  together  in  a  heap ;  and  from  that,  toss  comes 
to  signifie  to  throw  or  fline.  An  hay-toss  is  an  hay-mow.  Tassare 
fcenwn,  Thorn,  coL  1863,  Tioi  glossographus,  '  tassare,  in  acervum  ex- 
struere,  ooacervare,  accumulare ;  BelgLs  tcusen,  G^llis  tcuser  et  entasser  ; 
origo,  ni  £Edlor,  a  Sax.  tas,  i.e.  acervus,  cumulus,  congeries,  preesertim 
frugum  et  f oeni.'  Somner's  Gavelkind,  p.  1 1 6.  Taos,  Chaucer's  Knightes 
Tale,  1007,  1011,  1022 ;  and  see  Gloss.  adM.  Paris,  v.  Tassum.  *  Tas, 
or  tarse  [taas],  A.S.  tas,  a  mow  of  com ; '  Lewis.  And  Kennett,  in  his 
Gloss,  to  Paroch.  Antiq.  has — *  Thassare,  tassare.  To  lay  up  hay  or 
com  into  a  tcus,  toss,  stack,  or  mow,  Lat.  tassa,  tassus,  tassivs,  Sax.  tas, 
Fr.  tas, ,  ,  "  Qui  carectas  non  habuerint,  adjuvabunt  ad  thassandum 
bladum;"  vol.  i.  p.  543.  **  Pro  victualibus  emptis  pro  factoribus 
tassiorum  prioris  xii  d. ;  "  vol.  ii.  p.  214.  Hence  a  tassel  or  tossel,  to 
Uiss  or  toss,  hsLj'toss ;  a  mow  of  com  ih  a  bam  is  called  in  Kent  the 
toss, . .  G.  Douglas  calls  a  wood-stack  or  wood-pile  **  a  toss  of  gi*een 
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stick.'*    In  old  Eng.  taas  was  any  sort  of  heap,  as  in  Chaucer ;  and 
Lidgate,  TroiL  L  iv.  c.  30 — 

**  An  hundred  knygbt[e]8  slain  and  dead,  alas ! 
That  after  were  found[en]  in  the  taas." 

Tatter,  adj.  (1)  ragged;  (2)  cross,  peevish,  ill-natured.  Lewis.  [Lewis 
adds  the  illustration — *  he  is  a  very  tatter  man/] 

Team,  *  a  team  of  pigs  ;  *  in  Derb,  a  lifter.  I  suppose  from  to  teem^  or 
bring  forth.    [A.S.  tyman,  to  teem,  propagate.] 

Tedious,  adj.  acute,  violent,  very  ;  '  tedious  bad,*  *  tedious  good ;  *  cf. 

*  tedious  haste,*— Othello,  iii  4.  175. 

Teen,  v.  *  to  teen  an  hedge ' ;  and,  *  a  teened^  hedge,'  a  hedge  made  with 
raddles.  *  To  tine,  to  shut,  fence.  Tine  the  door,  shut  the  door,  ab 
A.S.  tynan,  to  enclose,  fence,  hedge,  or  teen  ;  *  Bay,  of  North  Country 
words, 

Tetaw,  a  ninny,  a  nisy  {sic). 

Them.     *  Them  all  well,*  they  are  all  well.     See  -4m.     [Contr.  from 

*  they'm.*] 
Thick-thnmb*d,  adj.  sluttish. 

Threddle,  v.  *  to  threddle  a  needle,*  to  thread  it 

Thro,  adv.  fro ;  *  to  and  thro,^  to  and  fro. 

Throt  [throt],  sb.  throat ;  which  Mr  Eay  [K  D.  S.  reprint,  p.  95] 
ascribes  to  Sitsaex, 

Tie, '  to  run  a  tie  ;  *  a  fie  is  a  pair.  (So  at  Puty  trick,  trick,  and  tie.) 
Ajid  there  never  runs  more  than  two  at  once.  From  hence  the  running 
itself  is  called  a  tie,  and  a  running  once  is  called  one  tie,  and  to  nin 
twice  is  two  ties.  When  they  run  several  together  in  that  exercise 
they  have  called  Stroak-hias,  that  (as  it  were  to  distinguish  it  from 
this)  they  term  a  running.  I  suppose  *tis  called  a  tie  from  the  parties 
being  tied,  i.e.  paired  together ;  Waldershare  tie.  Old  Wives  Lees  tie. 
But  perhaps  tie  signifies  to  run  ;  for  *  to  ride  and  tie '  is  sometimes  to 
ride  and  sometimes  to  walk  or  run,  as  when  in  travelling  there  are  two 
people  to  one  horse.  [This  explanation  is  obscure;  some  light  is 
thrown  on  it  by  observing  thata  <ie  means,  in  Kent,  afoot-race  (llal.), 
and  we  may  accept  Dr  Pcgge's  explanation  as  shewing  that  it  is  only 
applied  to  a  foot-race  of  two,  i.e.  a  *  heat.*  The  expression  *  ride  and 
tie  *  is  commonly  interpreted  to  mean  that,  when  two  people  have  one 
horse,  the  first  rides  a  certain  distance  and  then  dismounts  for  the 
second  to  get  up,  so  that  they  always  tie,  or  keep  together.  Sir  Dud- 
ley Diggs,  in  1638,  left  the  yearly  sum  of  20^.,  *  to  be  paid  to  two 
young  men  and  two  maids,  who,  on  May  19th,  yearly,  should  run  a 
tie  at  Old  Wives  Lees,  in  Ohilham,  and  prevaiL*  The  lands  from 
the  rent  of  which  the  prize  was  paid  were  called  the  Running  Lands, 
Hasted's  Kent,  ii.  787.] 

Till,  adj.  tame ;  cicur.  See  Tulle,  Chaucef  s  Eeves  Tale,  1026,  and 
Glos.    [C£  A.S.  til,  fit,  good,  suitable.] 

Tilt,  Tilth,  ordering  land  for  sowing ;  *  he  has  a  good  tilth  ;  '  or,  *  his 
land  is  in  good  tilth  ; '  Lewis. 
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TimaiUl  [teim'unz],  s.  pi.  dregs  or  grounds,  quasi  teemingSy  what  is 
poured  out  of  the  cask,  after  the  liquor  is  drawn  oS..  Lewis  has  timings, 
[Lewis  explains  it  by  '  grounds  of  beer.'  It  is  from  M.  E.  teem,  to  pour 
out.] 

Tine,  [a  prong]  of  a  harrow. 

Tiptoe,  an  extinguisher.     IF.  Kent, 

To,  prep.  Very  commonly  left  out  before  the  infinitive  mood; 
*  When  do  you  hegin  reap  9  *  So  Dryden,  *  command  me  dye ;  *  Lidian 
Queen. 

Toar,  long  coarse  grass,  as  in  fields  that  are  understockt.  And  so 
Lewis.  Of.  Tar-grass,  [Dr  Pegge  writes  Tore ;  Lewis  has  *  Toare^ 
grass  and  rubbish  on  corn-land,  after  the  com  is  reaped :  or  the  long 
four-grass  (wc)  in  pasture- fields.'] 

Tofet.  *  A  tovet  or  tofet :  \  a  bushel,  Kent ;  a  nostro  two,  duo,  et 
/a<,  mensuram  unius  pecci  signante,  a  peck* — Bay,  and  Lewis.  The 
word  fai  is  used  in  the  North  for  any  wooden  vessel,  to  contain 
a  fluid,  as  a  cheese-fat;  the/a^,  in  which  beer  or  ale  is  workt  before  it 
be  put  into  the  barrel ;  and  that  wherein  the  tanners  put  the  leather 
and  the  bark.  Now  the  peck  is  such  a  vessel.  If  it  be  said  that  fat 
in  that  case  must  be  an  indeterminate  quantity,  please  to  recollect  that 
a  harrd  is  a  general  word,  but  is  a  certain  measure  nevertheless ;  a 
tub  is  anything  of  that  sort,  and  yet  a  tub  of  butter  is  a  certain  quantity. 
.  .  .  Tofet  is  a  word  of  very  common  use  in  Kent,  and  they  keep  a 
tofet  measure  in  their  houses,  as  currently  as  a  peck  or  a  bushel  You 
have  ^fats  of  wine  and  oil,'  Joel  ii  24,  lii  13 ;  and  faet  is  vas,  Somn. 
Gloss,  in  X  Script,  v.  alfetwn.  See  *  Keeve,  Devon,  a  fat ; '  Bay ;  and 
Cowel,  V.  FaJte,    See  Fai  in  *  Derbicisms.' 

Tongue,  V.  '  to  tongue  a  person,'  to  answer  again,  as  servants  do  some- 
timee  to  their  masters  or  mistxesses;  to  be  saucy  with  the  tongue  in 
-'    such  case, 

To-year,  adv.  this  year ;  as  to^ay  is  this  day. 

Tread,  a  wh&d-tread,  rut,  tract  [ie.  track]. 

Treyet,  a  trivet ;  a  thing  with  three  feet  to  set  a  tea-kettle  or  a  sauce- 
pan on. 

Trull,  V.  to  trundle,  per  contractionem,  8u88,  Eay. 

Try,  V.  [to  boil  down  lard].     See  Browsells. 

Tub,  a  barrel.  In  other  places,  it  means  an  open  vessel.  So  the  will 
of  Jno.  Godfrey  of  Lydd,  1572 — '  such  tulihs  and  drinking  vessels  as  I 
have.' 

Tun,  the  great  fat,  wherein  the  beer  is  work'd  before  it  be  tunn'd  or 
cleansed. 

Tunnel,  [a  fmmel]  ;  which  in  Derh.  they  call  a  turirdish.  Putting  ale 
into  the  barrel,  in  Derh,,  is  called  tunning, 

TuBSome,  hemp,  or  flax.     W,  Kent. 

Tut,  a  breast,  or  nipple  of  the  breast ;  as,  '  the  child  cries  for  his  tiU' 
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No  doubt  'tis  a  corruption  of  teat,   '  TeUiei,  breasts,  Somersetah,*    Gent. 
Magaz.  xri  p.  408. 

Twinge,  an  ear-wig. 

Twitter,  a  fit  of  laughter ;  *  he  is  in  a  mighty  tmtfer  ;  *  Lewis.  [Cf . 
titter,] 

Two.  '  My  husband  will  be  two  men,'  so  different  firom  himself,  ie. 
angry,  that  he  won't  seem  to  be  the  same  person.  So  Gibby  in  The 
Woman  keeps  a  Secret,  Act  v. ;  only  Gibby  speaks  of  two  persona — 
*  ye  and  I  shall  be  tvKi  folks.' 

TJnky,  adj.  lonesome.  In  Glouc,  unked  is  lonely.  Seems  to  be  a 
corruption  of  ujicoviK  [This  is  wrong;  for  it  is  the  A.S.  uncwyd, 
silent,  lonely.]    See  Ellinge, 

TJnthrum,  a(\j.  awkward,  unhandy.     [Cf.  A.S.  untrum,  infirm.] 

Up,  adv.  '  look  it  up,*  Le.  look  it  out.  They  use  this  word  very  need- 
lessly, as,  *  to  hide  a  thing  up,'  *  to  catch  a  person  up,'  for,  to  hide  it, 
and  to  overtake  him.     So  to  heal  up  a  sore. 

Upward,  adj.  The  wind  is  said  to  be  upward,  when  it  is  in  the 
north,  and  doumward  when  in  the  south.  I  think  the  north  is  generally 
esteemed  the  highest  part  of  the  world.  Confer  Csesar,  Comment  iv. 
28,  where  *  inferiorem  partem  insulse'  means  to  the  southward ;  et 
V.  13,  'inferior  ad  meridiem  spectat.'  But  one  expression  they  have 
which  I  do  not  understand ;  they  will  say  '  the  wind  is  otU,^  when  it  is 
in  the  north. 

Use,  V.  '  to  t^^  land,'  to  till  it ;  as,  '  he  uses  it  himself,'  i.e.  he  has  it 
in  his  own  hands ;  and,  '  who  ueea  this  or  that  farm  F ' 

Vast,  adv.  of  small  things  ;  as,  ^  it  is  vast  little.'  *  Others  of  vastly 
less  importance ; '  Per8[onal]  Letters,  No.  62. 

Vigiloiis,  adj.  vicious,  of  a  horse ;  also,  fierce  and  angry. 

Villera,  the  horse  that  goes  in 'the  rods  ;  corrupted  and  contracted  from 
the  whed'horee,  [Most  decidedly  not ;  but  the  vill-horse,  i.e.  Shake- 
speare's JUl-horse  (for  /At'W-horse).    No  doubt  pronounced — ^vil'urs.] 

Vine.     See  Grape-vine. 

Wag,  V.  to  stir,  move.    Used  on  all  occasions,  and  at  every  word. 

Waps,  a  wa.sp.     [Dr  Pegge  writes  wliasp.]    Cf.  A.S.  weeps. 

Warp,  four  of  a  thing ;  '  a  loarp  of  herrings.'    Lewis. 

Wattle,  a  hurdle.    Lewis.    But  this  is  geneiaL 

Wattles,  s.  pi.  '  made  of  split  wood  in  fashion  of  gates,  wherein  they 
use  to  fold  sheep,  as  elsewhere  in  hurdles;  8tt$$.  ab  A.S.  watelaa,  crates, 
hurdles.'    Bay. 

Wanr,  sea-woor,  or  sesrwrack.    Lewis.     [A.S.  trar,  searweed.] 

Weald.    '  The  Weald  of  Kent,'  the  wood,  or  the  woody  part  of  Kent, 
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tho'  at  this  day  it  is  for  the  most  part  cultivated.  Spelman,  Gloss,  pp. 
266,  662,  667.  [N.B.  Lily  writes  *  the  wylde  of  kent,'  less  correctly ; 
Uuphuea,  ed.  Aroer,  p.  268.] 

Went,  a  way ;  as,  '  at  the  four  wentSy*  Le.  at  the  meeting  of  the  four 
ways.  So  we  have  went^  the  past  tense  of  go,  Sonmer,  Antiq.  Cant, 
p.  11.  Sir  Qeo.  Wheler,  a  Kentish  man,  has  three  wenta;  Travels,  p. 
475.  [In  Sonmer,  Antiq.  Cant.  ed.  1640,  p.  20,  we  have  '  at  the  meeting 
of  the  four  wents,*  See  the  letters  on  this  word,  including  two  of  my 
own,  in  Notes  and  Queries,  3rd  S.,  xii.  131, 198,  296,  384.  It  is  some- 
times pronounced  vents,  but  only  by  would-be  refined  speakers ;  not 
by  the  peasantry,  who  retain  the  w.  At  Ightham,  Seven  Venia  is  the 
name  of  a  spot  where  seven  roads  meet.  Cooper's  Sussex  Glossary 
gives  both  tuent  and  vent,  and  he  instances  Elimwell-veTi^.  Just  as  gate 
(m>m  the  verb  go)  means  a  street  in  Old  English,  so  went  (from  the 
verb  wend)  means  a  lane  or  passage.  *  A  went,  lane,  viciUus,  angipov" 
tus;'  Levins's  Manipulus  Yocabmorum,  ed.  Wheatley,  p.  66, 1.  8. J 

Wet,  V.  *  to  wet  a  pudding/  to  mix  it.     Significant. 

Wet-foot,  adj.  In  Derb.  they  say  weishod.  In  Isaiah  xi.  15  we 
have  dry-ihod. 

Wheatkm  [whit- kin],  pronounct  whitkin  ;  a  supper  for  the  servants 
and  work-folks,  when  the  wheat  is  all  cut  down ;  and  so  an  hofldn  is 
the  same  for  the  hops.  [Kennett,  in  his  Gloss,  to  Paroch.  Antiq.  s.v. 
Frecaria,  says — '  This  treat  given  now  to  the  tenants  and  labourers  in 
Kent  at  the  end  of  wheat-hurvest,  is  called  a  whetkin ;  but  in  these 
Midland  parte  it  is  at  bringing  in  the  latest  com,  and  is  termed  a 
harveet-home,*'\ 

When,  adv.  as  sb. ;  *  another  when*  another  time 

Whieket  for  Whacket,  or,  quitteefor  quattee,  i.e.  quid  pro  quo,  Kent; 
Bay.     [CI  tit  for  tat,'] 

Whiewer,  a  sharp  or  violent  man.  Lewis's  Tenet,  in  his  Addenda, 
p.  119 ;  where  he  says—*'  Whiewer,  from  whiew,  the  noise  made  in 
driving  hogs.'  '  He  is  a  whiewer,*  ie.  he  is  a  shrewd,  sharp,  or  vio- 
lent man. 

While,  *  a  whiles*  a  pretty  long  time. 

WMIk,  Whitter,  v.  to  complain.     Lewis.    See  Winder^  Witter. 

Whilk,  a  periwinkle.     See  Eay,  p.  54.     [E.  D.  S.  reprint,  p.  73.] 

Whirtle-berries,  s.  pi.  bilberries ;  Gibson's  Camden,  at  the  end  of 
Derbyshire. 

Why,  adv.  In  answering  of  questions  in  a  rude  sort ;  '  why,  yes,' 
'  why,  no.'    *  Because  why,*  Le.  because ;  why  being  redimdant. 

Wid,  prep,  with ;  so  widaut,  without. 

Wiff,  '  a  wiff,*  a  withe. 

Wig,  V.  [to  anticipate,  over-reach,  balk  ?]  The  black  dog  bad  eat  up 
aU  before  the  white  one  came,  whereupon  'twas  said,  &e  first  had 
wigg*d  the  last.    [C£  to  *  give  one  a  wigging.*] 

Wik,  a  week. 
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Willgill  [wiljil],  a  very  expressive  name  for  an  hermaphrodite,  to 
which  it  exactly  answers ;  Will  being  for  the  man,  and  Oill  (with  g 
soft]  for  GKllian  or  Juliana,  on  the  woman's  part.  In  Derh,  we  had  two 
fEumlies  that  wrote  their  names  6^7^,  but  one  pronounct  the  g  hard,  and 
the  other  soft 

Willow-gull,  the  first  flower  in  April  [of  a  kind  of  willow,  probably 
the  Salix  caprea,]  that  contains  the  farina  fcecundana.  'Tls  so  called 
from  the  down  upon  it  resembling  the  yellow  down  of  a  yoxmg  gos- 
ling, which  they  call  a  gull  or  goll.  [Called  in  Camba,  goslings  or 
lambs* -tails,] 

Winch,  the  handle  whereby  you  turn  round  the  barrel  of  a  drawing- 

weU. 
Wind  [weind],  v.  a  board  shrunk  or  sweird,  so  as  to  be  uneven,  is 

said  to  wind  ;  and  when  it  is  brought  straight  again,  it  is  said  to  be 

out  of  winding,    [The  %  is  marked  long.] 

Winder,  v.  to  whimper,  as  a  child  does  when  it  is  restless  and  uneasy, 
but  does  not  cry  a  fall  cry.    [C£  to  winnick.]    See  WhiUc,  Witter, 

Windrow,  sheaves  of  corn  set  up  in  a  row  one  against  another,  that 
the  wind  may  blow  betwixt  them ;  or,  a  row  of  grass  in  hay-makii^. 
Lewis.  [Kennett,  Gloss,  to  Paroch.  Antiq.  s.  v.  VentHare,  has — *& 
Kenty  the  swaths  of  grass  when  turned  and  a  little  dried  are  cast  into 
wind-rows,  to  be  farmer  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun.'] 

Wips,  for  wisp  ;  and  by  it  they  mean  bundled  up  or  thrown  up  on  a 
heap  carelessly ;  as,  *  the  cloaths  lie  in  a,wips,*  i.e.  tumbled  in  disorder. 
[Br  Pegge  wntes  whips,  unnecessarily.  The  spelling  wips  occurs  in 
the  Bawmison  MS.  of  Piers  the  Plowman,  B.  v.  351,  footnote.] 

Witter,  V.  to  murmur  and  complain,  as  dissatisfied  persons  do.  See 
Whilk,  Winder. 

Workiflhi  adj.  bent  upon  work. 

Worky-day,  work-day ;  *  Sunday  and  wcrTcy-day; '  the  vowel  inserted 
to  facilitate  pronunciation. 

Wrexon'd,  pp.  [covered,  overgrown] ;  '  a  garden  is  wrexon'd  with 
weeds.'  [Dr  Pegge  suggests  a  connection  with  Somers,  rexen^ 
rushes ;  Gent  Maga.  xvi.  407.  Perhaps  it  has  to  do  with  A.S.  wrigan^ 
to  cover.] 

Wrongs,  tOy  adv.  '  not  much  to  wrongs*  i.e.  things  are  pretty  well  in 
order. 

Wrongtake,  v.  '  to  wrongtake '  a  person  is  to  take  him  wrong,  to  mia- 
tmderstand  him.     See  Foreright, 

Tar  [yaar],  adj.  brisk.     [A.S.  gearo,  yare,  ready.] 

Yard.  '  A  yard  of  land,*  i.e.  a  rood.  *  A  yard  of  wod,'  costs  6s.  Sd., 
in  Old  Parish  Book  of  Wye.  See  Lambarde,  Peramb.  p.  257.  A  yard 
or  backside  is  so  called  because  it  usually  contained  about  a  rod  or  a 
yard  of  land.    [Merely  A.S.  geard,  in  the  latter  sense.] 

Taugh,  adj.  dirty,  nasty  ;  as,  *  it  is  all  yaugh*    [Pronounced  yaul] 
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Tawl,  a  '  Deal  yawl*  a  particular  sort  of  a  boat,  in  use  at  Deal.  See 
Baxter's  Glossary,  p.  96 ;  yohy  Hamilton  Voyag.  p.  13.  [So  called  also 
at  Lowestofb.    It  is  the  Danish /o^/e;  whence  alsoyo%-Dbat] 

Teld,  T.  to  yield. 

TeUow-hammer,  the  bird  call'd  in  Derh,  the  yowl-ring,  Littleton 
(Lat.  Eng.  Diet.)  writes  it  Tdlovj-hamber,  Guineas  are  called  yellow^ 
hoya  in  ImgHsh  sometimes. 

Tenlade,  or  Tenlet;  see  Lambarde's  Perambulation,  ed.  1596,  p. 
257.  [Lambarde  has  a  good  deal  about  this  curious  word,  the  etymo- 
logy or  which  he  entirely  mistakes.  Tet  the  whole  passage  is  worth 
quoting. 

<  Beda  hath  mention  of  a  water  in  Kent,  running  by  Reculuers, 
which  he  calleth  Oenlade,  This  name  was  afterwards  sounded  TenUide^ 
by  the  same  misrule  that  geard  is  now  yardf  geoc,  yoke,  etc.'  (This  is 
correct.) 

*  When  I  read  in  Bedaes . .  fifte  booke,  chap.  9,  that  Beculuer 
standeth  at  the  Northe  mouthe  of  the  water  Genlade^  which  is  the  one 
mouthe  of  Wantsume,  by  his  owne  description :  I  suppose  that  by 
gerUade  he  meaneth  a  thing  yet  well  known  m  Kent,  and  expressed  by 
the  word  Yenlade  or  Tenlet,  which  betokeneth  an  indraught  or  Inlett 
of  water  into  the  lande,  out  of  and  besides  the  maine  course  of  the  sea 
or  of  a  riuer.  For  that  water,  which  now  simdereth  the  De  of  Greane 
£rom  the  himdrecTof  Hoo,  hath  two  such  mouthes,  or  Inlettes,  the  one 
of  which  opening  into  the  Thamyse  is  called  the  North  Yenlet,  notable 
for  the  greatest  oisters  and  flounders ;  and  the  other,  receauing  the  fall 
of  Medway,  is  called  Oolemouth :  and  neither  of  them  standem  in  the 
fall  sweepe  or  right  course  of  those  riuers,  but  in  a  diuerticle  or  by- 
way. Such  another  there  is  also,  lying  southwarde  within  the  snine 
Medway,  into  which  it  openeth  two  mouthes,  and  thereof  called  like- 
wise South  Yerdet,  notorious  also  for  great  oisters  that  be  dredged 
thereaboutes.  And  euen  such  an  one  is  the  Yenlet  at  Beculuer,  where 
it  openeth  that  way  into  the  sea  towardes  the  Northe,  and  hath  the 
other  moutiie  into  Wantsume,  or  Stoure,  as  it  is  now  called,  towards 
theSouthe.' 

The  above  suggestion,  that  yenlet  means  an  inlet,  is  just  one  of 
those  rash  guesses  that  tend  to  make  philology  ridiculous.  On  Lam- 
barde's  own  shewing,  yenlet  is  not  the  original,  but  the  corrupted  form. 
And  the  guess  is  particularly  unhappy,  because  the  true  meaning 
comes  very  much  nearer  to  outlet.  The  A.S.  genlade  or  genhladem&ajiB 
a  discharging,  or  the  disemboguing  of  a  river  into  the  sea,  or  of  a 
smaller  nver  into  a  larger  one.  More  literally  still,  it  is  a  gain-hading 
(i.e.  an  unloading),  and  derived  from  the  verb  I6dan  or  hlddan,  to  load 
or  lade.  Colemouth  does  not '  reoeaue  the  fjEJl  of  Medway; '  but  £alls 
into  Medway  itself.] 

Teomaa.    '  A  yeoman  of  Kent ; '  the  degree  under  a  gentleman ;  a 

Con  occupying  his  own  estate  in  the  way  of  husbandi^  or  fiarming. 
Lambame,  Feramb.  p.  13 ;  for  the  Proverb  oonoemmg  them,  see 
Proverbs,  no.  1. 

Yet,  adv.  used  redundantly ;  as,  '  neither  this  nor  yet  that,'  Ct 
John  iv.  21, 

Yet-na,  adv.  yet ;  as,  *  he  is  not  come  home  yet-na.*    [Here  the  suf- 
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fixed  na  is  due  to  the  preceding  not;  negatiyes  were  often  thus 
reduplicated  in  old  English.] 

Yezle  [yex'l],  sb.  an  axle. 

Yoke,  a  farm  or  tract  of  ground  of  an  uncertain  quantity ;  it  answers 
to  the  Lat  jugum,  C^e's  Yoke,  name  of  a  £aarm  in  tjie  parish  of 
Crondale. 


PROVERBS  RELATING  TO  THE  COUNTY  OP 

KENT. 

[The  following  Collection  of  Proverbs  was  added  by  Dr  Pegge  to  his 
Collection  of  Kenticisms,  to  render  his  account  of  the  proyincialisms 
more  complete.  It  is  here  printed  from  the  autograph  MS.,  with 
a  few  corrections,  etc.,  as  noted,  and  with  a  few  additions  by  myself, 
which  are  distinguished  by  being  placed  within  square  brackets.  I 
have  also  included  seven  more,  from  Mr  HazliU's  '  English  Pro- 
verbs and  Proverbial  Phrases,'  London,  1869.  These  are  the  ones 
numbered  22,  27,  32,  49,  52,  and  57. 

Afl  the  Proverbs  are  jotted  down  in  the  MS.  without  any 
proper  arrangement,  I  have  arranged  them  in  what  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  best  order.  Thus,  Proverbs  1 — 12  all  contain  the  word 
Kent,  and  are  in  alphabetical  order ;  Proverbs  13 — 19  contain  the 
word  Kentish,  the  substantives  to  which  that  adjective  belongs 
being  in  alphabetical  order ;  Proverbs  20 — 58  relate  to  placee  in 
Kent,  also  alphabetically  arranged ;  whilst  Proverbs  59 — 72  are  of 
more  general  applieoHon.  The  reader  who  observes  this  may  easily 
find  any  Proverb  at  once.— W.  W.  S.] 


1.  A  Knight  of  Coles, 
A  Gentleman  of  Wales, 

And  a  Laird  of  the  North  Countree  ; 
A  Teonum  of  Kent 
With  his  yearly  Bent 
WiU  buy  *em  out  all  three. 

*  Coles  knights  were  made  in  that  voyage^  by  Bobert,  earl  of  Essex, 

*  I.e.ia  the  expedition  to  Cadiz,  formerly  called  CaUt,    Bee  '  The  Wiimixig  of 
Calei '  in  the  Percy  Tolio  MS.,  ed.  Hales  and  FnniiTaU,  iii,  45S. 
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to  the  ntunber  of  sixty ;  whereof  (though  many  of  e;reat  birth)  some  were 
of  low  fortunes ;  and  therefore  Qu.  Elizabeth  was  half  offended  with  the 
earl,  for  making  knighthood  so  common. 

*  Of  the  numerousness  of  Welch  gentlemen  nothing  need  be  said,  the 
Welch  generally  pretending  to  gentility.  Northern  Lairds  are  such, 
who  in  Scotland  hold  lands  m  chief  of  the  kine,  whereof  some  have  no 
great  revenue.  So  that  a  Kentish  Yeoman,  by  the  help  of  an  hyperbole, 
may  countervail,  etc. 

'Yeoman,  contracted  for  gemein-men,^  from  gemein,  signifying 
**  common  "  in  Old  Dutch,  so  that  a  yeoman  is  a  commoneTf  one  undigzufiea 
with  any  title  of  gentility;  a  condition  of  people  almost  peculiar  to 
England,  and  which  is  in  effect  the  basis  of  all  the  nation.'— Kay ;  Pro- 
verbs (Kent). 

*  Better  be  the  head  of  the  yeomanry  than  the  tail  of  the  gentry ;  * 
Bay,  3rd  ed.,  p.  118.  [Cf.]  the  Scotch  proverb,  *  A  good  yeaman  (nc) 
makes  a  good  woman '  [p.  2801 ;  and  '  the  yeoman  of  tiie  guard ; '  which 
shews  that,  though  this  word  be  now  in  a  great  measure  confined  to  the 
limits  of  Kent,  one  seldom  hearing  of  any  other  than  the  yeoman  of 
Kent,  yet  it  was  once  of  more  general  use ;  and  it  is  notorious  that  there 
are  in  no  parts  such  wealthy  farmers,  cultivating  either  their  own  estates 
or  very  large  takes  from  other  people,  as  there  are  in  this  county ;  some 
having,  in  tillage,  not  much  less  tnan  £1000  a  year,  and  others  the  like 
quantity  in  grasing. 

<  AU  bleued  with  health,  and  aa  for  wealth, 

B^  Fortune's  kind  embraces, 
A  Yeoman  grey  shall  oft  outweigh 
A  Knight  in  other  places.' 

Durfey'a  Song. 

[Hazlitt,  in  his  English  Proverbs,  gives  this  in  the  form  fol- 
lowmg : — 

'  A  Gentleman  of  Wales, 
with  a  Knight  of  Gales, 

and  a  Lord  of  the  North  Conntrie, 
a  Teoman  of  Kent 
upon  a  rack's  Rent 

will  buy  them  out  all  three.' 

He  refers  to  Osbom's  '  Traditional  Memoirs  of  Q.  Elizabeth,*  circa 
1650  (Works,  ed.  1682,  p.  367).  The  last  three  lines  are  given  in  the 
form — *  a  yeoman  of  Kent,  sitting  on  a  peny  rent,  is  able  to  buy  aU 
three'— in  *  Notes  and  Queries,'  3.  S.  ii.,  144.] 

2.  A  man  of  Kent,  and  a  Kentish  man. 

[Left  unexplained,  as  it  well  may  be.  The  most  probable  solution  of. 
the  matter  is  that  the  two  expressions  are  s^onymous.  Yet  the  current 
idea  is  ^at  *  a  man  of  Kent '  is  a  term  of  high  honour,  whilst '  a  Kentish 
man '  denotes  but  an  ordinary  person  in  comparison  with  the  former. 
See  'Notes  and  Queries,'  3rd  S.  viii.,  92,  where  Mr  G.  Pryce  afiOrms 

1  The  etymology  of  yeotnan  is  disputed.  I  refer  the  first  syllable  to  the  A.S. 
gdL,  a  district  (for  which  see  Eemble) ;  and  I  find  Mr  Wedgwood  is  of  the  same 
opinion ;  in  fact,  the  Old  Friesic  yamim,  a  villager,  is  the  same  word^  Cf.  Geim.  gau* 
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that  the  men  of  West  Kent  are  undoubtedly  *  Men  of  Kent/  while  those 
of  East  Kent  are  only  '  Kentish  Men.'  Again,  in  '  Notes  and  Queries,' 
3rd  S.  -vii.,  423,  J.  F.  S.  claims  that  the  phrase  *  Men  of  Kent '  should  be 
restricted  to  natives  of  the  Weaid  of  Kent  Disputants  should  note  that 
'  men  of  Kent '  are  said,  in  the  A.S.  Chronicle,  A.D.  853,  to  have  fought 
in  Thanet ;  whilst  in  the  ballad  of  *  William  the  Conquerour,'  in  vol. 
iii.  of  the  Percy  Folio  MS.,  ed.  Hales  and  Fumivall,  the  men  who  came 
from  Dover  and  Canterbury  are  thrice  called  *  Kentishmen.'  Whence  it 
appears  that  the  men  of  East  Kent  have  borne  both  titles,  and  no  doubt 
the  same  mav  be  said  of  the  men  of  other  parts  of  the  county.  The 
phrases  merely  involve  *  a  distinction  without  a  difference.'] 

3.  As  great  as  the  devil  and  the  Earl  of  Kent,     (See  Swift's  Works, 

XL,  287.) 

[The  reference  is  to  Hawkesworth's  edition  of  Swiff  s  Works,  in  22 
vols.  8vo ;  or  see  Scotf  s  edition,  x.  475.  The  passage  occurs  in  Dialogue 
iii.  of  his  *  Polite  Conversation,'  and  runs  thus. 

*  Lady  Smart,  Miss,  I  hear  that  you  and  lady  Cou/j^  are  as  great 
as  cup  and  can. 

'  lAidy  AnstveraU,  Ay,  Miss,  as  great  as  the  devil  and  the  Earl  of 
Kent* 

It  is  dear  that  great  here  means  thicky  or  intimate ;  for  a  few  pases 
previously,  in  Dialogue  i.,  we  have  the  phrase — *  as  great  as  two  inlde- 
weavers;'  «.  e.,  weavers  of  tape.  Scott's  note  says — *The  viUanous 
character  given  by  history  to  the  celebrated  Goodwin,  Earl  of  Kent,  in 
the  time  of  Edward  the  Cfonfessor,  occasioned  this  proverb.'] 

4.  Fair  Maid  of  Kent. 

[L  e.,  Johanna,  the  wife  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.]  Barnes, 
^  Hist,  of  Edw.  m.',  pp.  42,  456,  607,  618 ;  who  commends  her  for  her 
goodness  as  well  as  beauty.  She  was  a  patroness  of  Wicliffe,  Barnes,  p. 
906.    See  also  Dugdale,  ii.,  p.  74. 

6.  Holy  Maid  of  Kent. 

[Elizabeth  Barton ;  executed  April  21,  1534,  by  order  of  Henry  YILL 
for  exciting  an  opposition  to  his  marriage  with  Anna  Boleyn.]  ^ 

'  In  the  edition  of  this  work  contributed  to  the  Archsologia  CantioDa,  I  here  in* 
serted,  from  Haslitt,  the  proyerb— 

<  Kent  and  Eeer 
Have  parted  manj  a  good  man  and  his  mcer. ' 

Eigson's  MS.  ColL,  No.  104. 

Here  meer  is  put  for  mare,  but  I  did  not  know  the  meaning  of  Keer.  The  Bev. 
E.  S.  Taylor,  of  Gotham  Bectory,  Eegworth,  kindly  sent  me  the  following  explana- 
tion,  which  diews  that  the  proyerb  is  wholly  unconnected  with  the  county  of  Kent. 
*  The  Kent  and  Keer  are  two  riyers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  Bay  of  More- 
cambe ;  and,  in  consequence  of  the  sudden  rise  of  the  tide  in  them,  many  a  poor 
traveller  crossing  the  sands  has  lost  both  his  own  life  and  his  mare  too.  The  pro* 
7erb  is  well-known  in  that  neighbourhood.' 
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6.  Kent ;  red  Veal  and  white  Bacon. 

White  bacon  is  their  pickled  pork ;  and  they  are  apt  to  neglect  the 
-well  ordering  of  their  calves,  whereby  the  veal  is  ordinaiy  enough; 
especially  compared  with  that  on  the  other  side  the  river,  in  ]Bs8ex. 

7.  KentsJiirCf 
Hoot  as/yre. 

Tom.  Heame's  Lei.  Itin.,  5  vol.,  p.  zxvi.,  ex  MS.  Thos.  Bawlinson. 
Of  Kent's  being  called  a  shyre,  see  my  Kent,  p.  7.  >  And  this  county  is 
remarkably  hot  on  account  of  its  chalk  hills  and  chalky  as  well  as  gravelly 
roadsL    [See  Beliquise  Antiquse,  ed.  Wright  and  Halhwell,  i.  269,  ii.  41.] 

8.  Lythe  as  Lass  of  Kent. 

I.  e.y  gentle,  lithsom,  eta     See  Percy's  Songs,  i.,  284. 

[Spenser  has  it  too,  in  the  Sheph.  Kal.  (Februarie),  where  he  says  of 
a  bull — *  His  dewelap  as  lythe  as  lasse  of  Kent.*  The  passage  in  *  Percy's 
Songs '  is  in  the  poem  of  DowsabeU,  by  Michael  Drayton,  where,  in 
«tanza  5,  DowsabeU  is  said  to  be  <  lyth  as  lasse  of  Kent/] 

9.  Neither  in  Kent  nor  Christendom. 

[*  Nor  in  all  Kent,  nor  in  Christendome  *]  ;  Spenser's 
"  "    ■  ~  Dr 


Calendar;  ISeptemherl.  *  **  That  is,"  saith  Dr  Fuller,  **  out  English 
Ohnstendom,  of  which  Kent  was  first  converted  to  the  Christian  faith ; " 
as  much  as  to  say  as  "  Borne  and  all  Italy,"  or  "  the  first  cut  and  all  the 
loaf  besides ; "  not  by  way  of  opposition,  as  if  Kent  were  no  part  of 
Christendom,  as  some  have  understood  it.*  I  rather  think  that  it  is  to  be 
understood  by  way  of  opposition,  and  that  it  had  its  original  upon 
occasion  of  Kent  being  given  by  the  ancient  Britons  to  the  Saxons,  who 
were  then  pa^ns.  So  that  Kent  might  well  be  opposed  to  all  the  rest 
of  England  m  this  respect,  it  bein^  pagan  when  aU  the  rest  was 
Christian.' — Bay.  See  «aso  Heylin,  i.,  265.  Pursuant  to  this  inter- 
pretation, Mr  Bay  explains  the  Cheshire  proverb — *  Neither  in  Cheshire 
nor  Chawbent ; '  that  is,  says  he,  *  **  Neither  in  Kent  nor  Christendome." 
Chawbent  is  a  town  in  Lancashire  ; '  Bay,  3rd  ed.,  p.  236.  Dr  FuUer 
and  Mr  Bay  agree  as  to  the  sense,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  figure  of  this 
proverb.  I  incline  to  Dr  Fuller's  opinion,  and  I  am  willing  to  account 
it  a  climax,  rather  than  an  antithesis,  it  being  probably  occasion' d,  as  a 
multitude  of  proverbs  are,  by  the  jingle  of  the  K  and  C;  you  have  above 
— *  Neither  in  Cheshire  nor  Chawbent ; '  and  see  Mr  Bay  [1st  edition  P] , 
pp.  65,  225,  227,  239,  310,  338,  etc.  If  this  saying  took  its  rise  in  Kent, 
as  is  most  probable,  every  county  being  given  to  specific  and  take  notice 
of  themselves  (Bay,  p.  304),  it  puts  the  figure  beyond  dispute ;  but  if  it 
was  taken  up  m  London,  or  in  any  other  of  these  southern  parts,  yet 
Kent,  being  the  nearest  county  with  a  C,  and  the  only  county  in  Eng- 
land that  logins  with  a  C  (sic)  and  is  a  monosyllable,  we  shall  find  no 
reason  to  depart  from  this  mterpretation. 

To  support  the  antithesis,  Mr  Bay  thinks  it  had  its  ori^  from 
Kent's  bemg  given,  by  the  Britains,  who  were  Christians,  to  the  pa^^ 
Saxons ;  but  surely  it  can  never  be  so  old.  It  must  have  been,  accordmg 
to  that  supposition,  a  British  proverb,  which  is  scarce  credible.  Dr 
Fuller  brings  it  something  lower  in  time,  but  not  much,  supposing  that 
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it  was  taken  up  after  the  kingdom  of  Kent  was  converted  to  Chrifltianity  by 
Augostine  and  his  fellow-laoourers,  but  before  the  rest  of  the  island  liad 
received  the  faith ;  in  this  case,  it  might  be  an  An^lo-Saxon  proverb. 
But  there  being  no  j|roof  nor  no  probability'  of  its  bemg  so  very  ancient, 
'tis  more  natuiul  to  imagine  that  it  came  mto  use  in  later  times,  two  or 
three  centuries  ago  or  so,  and  that  it  was  owin^  to  nothing  else  but  the 
gingle.  A  proverb  of  much  the  same  sort  as  tliis,  is  that  of  spick-and- 
span-new.  * . .  .  The  saying  is  used  by  Weever,  p.  287-j-*  the  best  wheat 
in  all  Kent  or  Christendome ; '  and  see  Old  Plajs,  zi.,  p.  316 ;  Antiq. 
Bepert,  vol.  i.,  p.  165.  There's  an  allusion  to  it,  p.  78  [of  Anticj.  Ee- 
pe:d^.,  vol.  i.],  and  'tis  there  sujg^sted  that  Kent  is  opposed  to  Chnsten- 
dom,  and  Kentishmen  no  Ohristians. 

giay  is  certainly  all  wrong  here,  and  Fuller  right.  Kent  is  obviously 
^  ed  out  as  containing  the  metropolis  (Canterbury)  of  all  English 
Ghnstendom,  and  being  famous  throughout  all  Christendom  for  the 
shrine  of  Saint  Thomas.  Mr  Hasditt  gives  a  reference  to  Nash's  Have 
with  you  to  Safl5x>n  Walden,  1596,  repr.  1869,  pp.  38,  39.] 

10.  '  St  Michels  Mount  who  does  not  know 
That  wardes  the  Westerns  eoste  f 
And  of  St  Brigets  Bowre,  I  trow, 
All  Kent  can  rightly  boaste. 

Spenser's  Sheph.  Kal.  JtUye,  41 — 44. 

St  Michael's  Mount ;  'tis  near  Abergavenny  in  Wales ;  ArchseoL,  v., 
p.  35.  But  Bs  to  St  Bridget* a  Bower,  1  have  enquired  of  the  aged  Dr 
Brett,  and  Mr  Bidl,  and  cannot  learn  that  there  is  any  one  remarkable 
hill  in  this  county  so  called;  and  I  incline  to  believe  that  the  large  and 
long  ridge  of  hills  that  passes  east  and  west  the  whole  length  of  the 
county,  above  Boxley,  HolingbouiTie,  etc.,  is  meant  by  this  expression. 
[St  Jmchael's  Motmt  is  near  Marazion  in  Cornwall,  and  gives  its  name 
to  Mount's  Bay;  cf.  Milton's  Lycidas  and  Souliiey's  poem  of  **St 
Michael's  Chair."  The  whereabouts  of  St  Bridget's  Bower  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  determine.] 

11.  ^  Tyburn  of  Kent. 

In  an  Old  Dialogue  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Word,  part  whereof  is 
inserted  for  blank  pages  at  the  end.  of  a  copy  of  Bp  Fox  s  book  De  'vera 
differentia  Regim  PotestaUs  et  Ecdesiattica,  belonging  to  the  Eev.  Dr 
Thomas  Brett,  Imaginadon,  one  of  the  Interlocutors,  says  to  Per^ 
severatmce, 

*  Than  sholde  ye  have  many  a  boit  mele ; 
I  wyll  never  gyve  you  mete  ne  irynke,' — 

[and  confirms  this  by  swearing]  *  by  saynt  Tyhume  of  Kent* 

In  the  parish  of  St  Thomas-a- Waterings,  which  is  in  Kent  (as  I 
think),  there  was  a  place  of  execution ;  Wood,  Hist  Ant.,  Hb.  ii,  p.  342. 
The  coxmterfeit  Earl  of  Warwick  was  hanged  at  St  Thomas  Waterings, 
15  Hen.  VK. ;  HoUinshed  and  Hall,  Hen.  VII.,  £  49  b.  Thomas-a- 
Waterinffs  was  the  place  of  execution  for  the  prisoners  of  the  Song's 
Bench ;  out  then  that  prison  being  in  Surrey,  the  place  of  execution 
must  have  been  in  Surrey  too.     Quaere  therefore  how  this  matter  was  yet 

'  Here  Dr  Pegge  goes  off  into  the  etymology  of  that  phrase. 
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(nc) Stanley,  Bp  of  Sodor  and  Man,  wishes  untrue  writers  *  would 

offer  themselyes  unto  St  Thomas  Wateraon,*  a  corruption  probably  of 
Waierings;  Memoirs  of  Stanley,  p.  179.  See  Weever,  pj).  66,  436,  where 
it  is  a  place  of  execution  A.  1 541 ,  tho'  Tyboum  was  then  in  being.  There 
was  two  places  of  execution  at  London;  Old  Plays,  iii,  p.  10.  'He 
swears  by  nothinj?  but  8i  Tyborne;*  Nash,  p.  24.  Tyburriy  a  general 
name  for  places  of  execution  ;  Drake's  Eboracum,  p.  171.  [*  The  Water- 
ing of  St  Thomas,  i,  e,  of  the  Hospital  of  St  Thomas  the  Martyr,  in  Soutii- 
wark,'— Morley*s  English  Writers,  iL  310.] 

12,  Strong  Man  of  Kent, 

*  In  this  parish  (St  Laurence)  was  bom  [William]  Joy,  who  in  King 
William  ITLrd's  reign,  had  such  a  reputation  for  very  extraordinary 
strength  of  body,  that  he  was  called  the  English  Sampson,  and  the 
Strong  Man  of  Kentf  and  had  the  honour  done  mm  of  being  taken  notice 
of  by  the  king  and  royal  family,  and  nobility  of  the  realm,  before  whom 
he  performed  his  feats,  tho'  some  attributed  them  to  craft  and  slight.  In 
1699,  his  picture  was  engraved,  and  roimd  it  several  representations  of 
his  .performances,  as,  -  pulling  against  an  extraordinary  strong  horse, 
jumping,  sitting  on  a  stool  without  touching  the  ground,  breakmg  of  a 
rope  which  would  bear  36  hundred  weight,  lifting  a  weight  of  2240 
pounds.  He  afterwards  followed  the  infamous  practice  of  smugling  (sic), 
and  was  drowned  1734.* — Lewis,  Hist,  of  Tenet.,  p.  189.  [Another 
*  English  Samson'  was  Thomas  Topham,  of  Islington,  bom  about  1710, 
died  Aug.  10,  1749 ;  see  Chambers*^B  Book  of  Days,  ii.,  202.]  Dr  Fegge 
also  gives  the  reference — Wm.  Joy,  Tom  Brown,  i.,  p.  218. 

13.  il  KerUisU  Ague, 

Take  this  county  in  ^^neral,  and  it  is,  I  believe,  as  healthy  as  most 
counties  in  England ;  'tis  preferable  to  many  of  them  in  this  respect 
Dr  Harvey  us'd  to  call  Folkstone  the  Montpellier  of  England,  and  the 
Bcituation  {sic)  of  that  place,  beyond  all  dispute,  is  so  good,  that  there  is 
no  room  to  suspect  that  great  man  of  partiahty  to  the  place  of  his  nativity. 
But  this  hinders  not,  but  there  are  some  parts  notorious  for  a  bad  air, 
as  Bumney  Marsh  for  instance,  which,  as  we  shall  see  below,  is  tha  place 
pointed  out  by  the  old  saw,  for  having  "  Wealth,  and  no  Health;^'  see 
!Prov.  No.  64.  However  it  was  not  this  tract  that  gave  occasion  for  this 
brand  of  infamy,  and  made  the  Kentish  ague  so  renowned ;  but  rather 
the  more  northern  parts,  which,  bordering  upon  the  Medway  and  the 
Thames,  are  flat  and  marshy,  very  low  and  very  unhealthfoU.  And 
whereas  the  road  from  London  to  Canterbury  lies  chiefly  through  this 
tract,  having  one  river  or  the  other  almost  coxistantly  in  view,  this  sickly 
race  of  people  are  in  the  way  of  aU  passengers,  who  cannot  fail  sometimes 
of  seeing  them  in  the  paroxism.  This  is  now  one  of  the  most  beaten 
publick  roads  in  England,  b^g  the  great  inlet  into  the  kingdom  from 
foreign  parts.  But  there  was  a  time,  viz.,  when  in  the  times  of  popish 
ignorance  and  superstition  the  shrine  of  St  Thomas  at  Canterbury  was 
in  such  repute,  and  pilgrimages  thither  were  so  meritorious  that,  as 
we  are  credibly  informed,  there  were  100,000  strangers  present  at  his 
jubilee  in  1420.  See  Mr  Somner's  Antiq.  of  Kent,  p.  126  and  app.  Now 
people  in  their  travels  beyond  seas,  and  in  their  visits  to  St  Thomas, 
saw  no  other  part  of  Kent  but  this,  where  they  beheld  agues  and  aguish 
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countenances  every  mile,  and  therefore  might  well  return  with  the  im- 
pression of  an  ague  strong  upon  their  minds,  and  might  well  annex  it  to 
the  idea  of  Kent  But  this  is  likewise  become  a  metaphorical  expression 
for  the  French  disease  (see  Mr  Bay,  p.  88 ;  or  3rd  ed.,  p.  69^,  which 
it  seems  is  also  called  the  Ck)yent-garden  ague,  and  the  BamweU 
ague  (Mr  Bay,  eodem  loco).  '  Kentish  air ; '  Garth's  Dispensary, 
canto  iii. 

14.  Kentish  Cherri^. 

See  Proverb  18.  The  triangular  cherry  in  Kent,  Dr  Plot,  in  his 
letter  to  Bp  FeU,  looks  upon  as  a  sing^ularity.  Camden,  coL  215,  says 
Kent  abounds  with  cherries  beyond  measure,  *  which  were  brought  out 
of  Pontus  into  Italy  680  years  after  the  building  of  Bome,  and  120  years 
afterwards  into  Britain,'  etc.  In  the  margin — *PliiL,  L  15,  c.  25, 
cherries  brought  into  Britain  about  the  year  of  Christ  48/  [See  also 
Proverb  62.] 

15.  Kentish  Cousins, 

TThe  sense  of  this  is  much  the  same  with  that  which  you  have  in  Mr 
Bay,  p.  69  [3rd  ed.,  p.  54] — cousins  germans  quite  remov'd.  This 
county  being  two- thirds  of  it  bounded  by  the  sea  and  the  river,  the  in- 
habitants thereof  are  kept  at  home  more  than  they  are  in  the  inland 
counties.  This  confinement  naturally  produces  intermarria^  amongst 
themselves,  and  a  relation  once  begun  is  kept  alive  and  difiPused  from 
generation  to  generation.  In  humane  and  generous  minds,  which  have 
always  been  the  characteristic  of  this  people,  friendships  and  familiaritiee 
once  commenced,  are  not  easily  dropt ;  and  one  needs  not  wonder  that 
amongst  such,  affinity  may  be  sometimes  challenged  where  the  lines  may 
be  worn  out,  or  that  the  pleasantry  of  less  considerate  aliens  shou'd  make 
a  byword  of  an  instance  of  such  simplicity  of  manners.  It  is  observable 
that  antiently  our  forefathers  mostly  made  matches  within  their  several 
counties,  which  was  certainly  the  case  in  this  province,  as  is  evident 
from  the  genealogies.^ 

16.  Kentish  Longtails. 

'  Those  are  mistaken  who  found  this  proverb  on  a  miracle  of  Austin 
the  monk,  who  preachine^  in  an  Enslish  village,  and  being  himself  and 
his  associates  beat  and  aoused  by  uie  pagans  there,  who  opprobriously 
tied  fishtails  to  their  backsidefr— in  revenge  thereof  such  appendants  grew 
to  the  hind  parts  of  aU  that  generation^  For  the  scene  of  this  lying 
wonder  was  not  laid  in  any  part  of  Kent,  but  pretended  many  miles  on, 
nigh  Ceme  in  Dorsetshire.  1  conceive  it  first  of  outlandish  extraction, 
and  cast  by  foreigners  as  a  note  of  dis&:race  on  all  Englishmen,  though 
it  chanceth  to  stick  only  on  the  Kentish  at  this  day.  What  the  original 
or  occasion  of  it  at  first  was,  is  hard  to  say  ;  whether  from  wearing  a 
pouch  or  bag  to  carry  their  baggage  in  behind  their  back,  whilst  pro- 
bably the  proud  monsieurs  had  lacquies  for  that  purpose ;  or  whether 

^  [We  mizht  almost  include  here  the  expression  'Kentish  fire/  which  some- 
times means,  I  belieye,  a  kind  of  sustained  and  continuous  applause.  Haydn,  in 
bis  Dictionary  of  Dates,  has  the  following  urticlc :— '  Kentish  fibs,  a  term 
^Ten  to  the  continuous  cheering  common  at  the  Protestant  meetings  held  in  Kent 
in  1828  and  1829,  with  the  view  of  prerenting  the  passing  of  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill.'] 
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from  the  mentioned  story  of  Austin.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  at  this 
day  in  foreign  parts,  who  can  hardly  be  p^^waded  but  that  Englishmen 
have  tails. 

'Wh^r  this  nickname  (out  off  from  the  rest  of  England)  oontinaes 
still  entailed  on  Kent,  the  reason  may  be — as  the  doctour  [%,  e.  Fuller] 
oozy'ectures — ^because  that  county  lies  nearest  to  France,  and  the  French 
are  beheld  as  the  -first  foxmders  of  this  aspersion.' — ^Bav. 

Dr  Fuller  no  doubt  has  rightly  rejected  the  miracle  of  St  Aufipostin, 
for  the  groundwork  of  this  reflection ;  that  fact  happening,  according  to 
Alexander  Essebiensis,  in  Dorsetshire,  though  Jo.  Major  ue  Soot  brmgs 
it  into  Kent.    Lambarde,  Peramb.,  p.  396.^ 

But  surely  the  Doctor  is  hardly  consisting  with  himself,  when  after- 
wards he  assigns  this  story  concerning  Austin  as  a  possible  oocasioh  of 
it.  It  seems  he  was  very  doubtfull  of  its  origin,  and  knew  not  upon  what 
to  fix  it,  unless  [upon]  that  story,  or  a  remote  coiijecture  concerning  I 
know  not  what  pouches  which  the  English  miffht  weare  behind  their 
backs ;  he  supposes  that  at  first  this  was  a  general  term  of  reproach  wpaa 
the  whole  English  nation,  though  afterwards  it  adhered  to  the  Kentish 
men  only,  they  being  the  next  neighbours  to  France,  '  which  is  beheld 
as  the  first  founder  of  this  aspersion.' 

But,  conjectures  apart,  Folydore  Yirgil  (Anglicse  Historise,  edit. 
Basil.,  1546,  lib.  xiii.,  p.  218)  expressly  lays  the  scene  of  a  story,  wherein 
Thomas  4  Becket  was  ooncem'd,  at  Stroud  in  Kent,  that  is  brother- 
german  to  that  which  Alexander  Essebiensis  tells  of  Austin  in  Dorset- 
shire. I  shall  give  you  Mr  Lambarde's  version  of  that  passage  of 
Folydore,  in  the  Peramb.,  p.  396.*  '  When  as  it  happened  him  1%.  e, 
Becket]  upon  a  time  to  come  to  Stroud,  the  inhabitants  thereabouts, 
being  d.esirous  to  spite  that  gONod  fiebtiier,  sticked  not  to  out  the  taile  from 
the  horse  on  which  he  rode,  binding  tliemselyes  thereby  with  a  perpetual 
reproach :  for  afterward,  by  the  wm  of  Gk>d,  it  so  happened,  that  eyery 
one  which  came  of  that  kini'ed  of  men  which  had  plaied  that  naughty 

Srank,  were  borne  with  tailes,  eyen  as  brute  beasts  bee.'  Here's  foun- 
ation  enough  in  reason  for  a  proverbial  sarcasm  ;  and  Polvdore,  a  tax- 
gatherer  of  the  popes,  and  not  our  neighbours  tiie  French,  as  is  sug- 
gested, was  the  founder  of  the  assemon;  and  it  appears  from  Dr 
Fuller's  testimony,  that  it  was  once  currently  believed  and  plentifully 
used  by  foreigners.  But  a  fall  conhitation  of  this  ridiculous  fable  you 
may  read  at  large  in  Mr  Lambarde,  in  the  place  quoted  above. 

See  Plot's  Staffordah.,  p.  331 ;  and  British  Librarian,  p.  369.  A 
general  reproach  on  Englishmen;  Matthew  Paris,  pp.  786,  790.  In 
Anglia  Samt,  iL,  p.  67,  Parker,  p.  678,  it  is  ascribed  to  Augustine  at 
Bochester. 

[The  reference  in  Matthew  Paris  shews  that  the  saying  is  far  older 
than  the  time  of  Polydore ;  I  must  add  that,  in  the  old  Romance  of 
Bichaid  Coeur  de  Lion,  ed.  Weber,  ii.  83,  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
which  the  emperor  of  Cyprus  dismisses  some  messengers  of  Richard  with 
the  contemptuous  words : — 

'  Out,  taylard*y  of  my  paleys ! 
Now  eo  and  saj  your  tayled  king 
That  I  owe  bim  no  thing  1 ' 

A  iaylard  is  a  man  with  a  tail ;  the  tailed  king  is  Bichard  L  himself  I] 

^  Or  edit.  1666,  p.  432 
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17.  Essex  stiles,  Kentisli  miles,  Norfolk  wiles,  many  men  beguiles. 

*  For  stiles  Essex  may  well  vie  with  any  county  of  England,  it  being 
wholly  divided  into  small  closes,  and  not  one  common  field  that  I  know 
of  in  the  whole  country.  Length  of  miles  I  know  not  what  reason 
Kent  hath  to  pretend  to ;  for,  generally  sjpeaking,  the  farther  from  London 
the  longer  the  miles  ;  but  for  cunning  in  the  law  and  wrangling,  Nor^ 
folk  men  are  justly  noted ;  *  Eay,  p.  133.  [Dr  Pegge  suggests  that  the 
miles  in  Kent  were  once  much  longer  than  they  are  now,  adding — '] 
Stow  reckons  it  but  55  miles  from  London  to  Dover,  and  now  it  is  not 
less  than  75.  Leland  calls  Wye  but  seven  nules  from  Canterbury,  and 
now  they  esteem  it  full  ten.  ]^m  Betshanger  to  Canterbury,  about  100 
years  ago,  'twas  8,  in  the  next  generation  it  was  10,  and  now  it  is  gotten 
to  be  11  miles. .  .  .  Bed  audiamus  R  Talbot  in  Comment,  ad  Antonius 
Itin.,  impresso  ad  finem  tom.  iii.  Lei.  Itinerani,  p.  139 — '  ut  ne  interim 
addam  illud  quod  milliaria  in  Cantio  lonyissima  sint,  adeo  ut  in  pro^ 
verbium  eorum  lon^tudo  abierit;'  et.  p.  141 — 'milliaria  Cantica  sunt 
omnium  longissima  m  hac  insula.' 

*  Northfolk  ful  of  wyles,  Southfolk  ful  of  styles ;  *  Heame's  LeL  Itin., 
vol.  v.,  p.  zxvi,  ex  MS.  Tho.  BawHnson.  [Mr  Mazlitt  (English  Proverbs, 
p.  119)  says--*  An  Essex  stile  is  a  ditch;  a  Kentish  mile  is,  I  believe, 
like  the  Yorkshire  way -hit  and  the  Scottii^  mile  and  a  hittodc,  a  mile  and 
a  fraction,  the  fraction  not  being  very  clearly  defined.  As  to  Noifblk  wHes^ 
I  should  say  that  this  expression  is  to  be  understood  satirically,  as  Norfolk 
has  never  been  remarkable  for  the  astuteness  of  its  inhabitants,  but  quite 
the  contrary.  See  Wright's  Early  Mysteries,  1838,  pref.,  xxiii.,  and  j>.  91 
et  seqq.'  Perhaps,  however,  there  is  reference  nere  to  the  litigious 
spirit  which  some  have  attributed  to  the  people  of  Norfolk.  At  any  rate, 
we  must  not  forget  that  the  phrase  occurs  m  Tusser,  who,  in  his  verses 
on  his  own  life,  thus  alludes  to  his  marriage  with  his  second  wife,  who 
was  from  Norfolk : — 

'  For  Norfolk  unle»f  so  full  of  guiles, 
Have  caught  my  toe,  by  wiying  so, 
That  out  to  thee  I  see  for  me 
No  way  to  creep — * 

where  '  thee '  means  Suffolk,^ 

18.  Kentish  Pippins, 

Mr  Lambarde,  in  the  Peramb.,  p.  5  (edit.  1656),  says — *  but  as  for 
orchards  of  apples,  and  gardens  of  cherries,  and  those  of  the  most 
delicious  and  exquisite  kindes  that  can  be,  no  part  of  the  realm  (that  I 
know)  hath  them  either  in  such  quantity  and  number,  or  with  such  art 
and  industry,  set  and  planted.  So  that  the  Kentish  man  most  surely  of 
all  other,  may  say  with  him  in  Virgil — 

**  Sunt  nobis  mitia  poir.a, 
CastanesB  molles."  ' 

And  again,  in  his  account  of  Tenham,  p.  263 — '  this  Tenham  with 
thirty  other  parishes  (lying  on  each  side  this  portway,  and  extending 
from  Baynham  to  Blean  Wood)  be  the  Cherrie  Garden^  and  Apfie 
Orchard  of  Kent.  .  .  .  Our  honest  ]f  atriote  Bichard  Harrys  (fruiterer  to 
King  Henrie  the  8}  planted  by  his  great  cost  and  rare  industrie,  the 
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sweet  Cherrie^  the  teim)erate  Pipyn,  and  the  golden  Benaie  .  .  .  about  the 
year  of  our  Lord  OhiiBt  1533/  etc.  Camden,  ooL  216,  says,  Kent 
<  abotindfl  with  applee  beyond  measure.' 

19.  il  Kentish  stomaek. 

I  remember  a  gentleman  of  this  county,  who  took  his  batchelor  of  arts 
degree  at  Oambridge,  being  a  student  in  St  John's  College  there ;  and 
when  he  was  askt  the  question,  according  to  statute, '  quid  est  abyssus  P ' 
— answered  *  Stomachus  Cantianus.' 

The  first  I  presume  that  chiefly  contributed  to  raise  this  reproach  on 
the  Kentish  men,  was  Nich.  Wood,  concerning  whom  see  Sir  John 
Hawkins'  life  of  Dr  Sam.  Johnson,  p.  141.  Otiaerwise,  as  to  my  own 
observation,  I  never  could  perceive  that  the  people  of  this  county  were 
at  all  remarkable  for  gluttony. 

Taylor,  the  Water-poet,  was  himself  a  great  eater,  and  was  very 
near  engaging  with  the  above-mentioned  Wood,  *  to  eat  at  one  time 
as  much  bla^  pudding  as  would  reach  across  the  Thames  at  any 
place  to  be  fixed  on  by  Taylor  himself  between  London  and  Richmond.' 
—Ibid. 

20.  NaugTUy  Ashfard,  surly  Wye, 
Poor  Kennington  hard  by. 

We  have  in  Mr  Bay  several  of  the  like  short  descriptions  in  verse, 
concerning  places  in  oUier  counties ;  but  this,  which  relates  to  this  pro- 
vince, he  nas  omitted.  It  is  yery  pithy  and  significant,  but  for  the 
exposition  of  the  particulars  at  large,  I  must  refer  you  to  the  History  of 
the  College  of  Wye.^ 

21.  If  you*!!  live  a  little  while, 
Go  to  Bapchild  ; 
If  you^d  live  long, 
Oo  to  Tenham  or  Tong, 

These  two  last  lines  contradict  No.  53,  wherefore  I  suppose  'tis  banter. 
Bapchild  is  indeed  a  bad  and  unhealthy  situation.  [It  is  a^acent  to 
Tong,  which  adjoins  Teynham.] 

22.  As  old  as  Cale-hiU  (Kent). — Clarke's  Parcemiologia,  1639. 

Cale-hill  iB^also  the  name  of  a  hundred,  which  contains  Pluokley, 
Charing,  etc. 

23.  A  Canter. 

A  small  easy  gallop,  which  I  presume  [is]  so  called  from  the  dty  of 
Canterbury,  as  some  here  in  Kent  wiU  often  call  it ;  as  if  it  was  a  pace 
much  us'd  bythose  who  in  former  times  went  in  pilgrimage  to  the  fiEunous 
saint  tiiere,  Thomas  k  Becket. 

[Mr  Hazlitt,  in  his  English  Proverbs,  p.  4,  has — *A  Canterbury 
Oallop.    In  horsemimship,  uie  hard  gaUop  of  an  ambling  horse ;  pro- 

>  Thii  Hiitory,  bj  Dr  Pegge,  is  in  mBDuacript,  in  the  Gongh  collection  in  tiie 
Bodleisn  lilnmy. 
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bably  desoribecL  from  the  monks  riding  to  Canterbnry  upon  ambling 
boraee. — ^Bider's  Diet  qn.  by  Brady  (varieties  of  Litorainire,  1826).' 
This  is  the  true  etymology  of  catUer.j 

24.  Canterbury  hdls. 
Canterbury  broehis. 

The  fonner  are  mentioned  by  John  Fox,  in  Martyr,  i.  p.  698,  and 
mean  small  beUs  worn  hy  Pilgrims  [rather,  fastened  to  the  trappings  of 
pilgrims'  horses]  in  their  way  to  Oanterbury.  For  the  latter,  see 
CQxaaoer,  p.  696 ;  T.  Warton,  p.  466.  A  broc?ie  is  properly  a  bodkin,  but 
means  more  generally  often  a  trinket  or  anything  Tuuable.  [The  ex- 
pression '  Canterbury  broehis '  is  not  in  Ghanoer,  but  in  the  anonymous 
continuation  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  ;  see  Chambers's  Book  of  I>ays,  i. 
338,  339.] 

25.  A  Canterbury  Tale. 

See  Lily's  Euphues.  [Hazlitt,  English  Proverbs,  n.  4— has  *A 
Oanterbury  story  ;  i.e.  a  long  yam  ;  supposed  to  be  derived  from  Chaucer's 
fiunous  series  of  Tales.'  In  FuUer^s  Worthies,  ed.  1662,  p.  97,  we  find 
— '  Oavierbury  Tales,  So  Chaucer  called  his  Book.  .  . .  fiut  since  that 
time,  Ca/nierbwry  Tales  are  parallel  to  Fahules  MUesicB,  whidi  are 
charactered  nee  verce  nee  verisimUes^  meerlvmade  to  marre  precious  time, 
and  please  fancifiil  people.  Such  are  the  many  miracles  of  Thomas 
Becket;'etc.] 

26.  Canterbury  is  the  higher  Rack,  but  Winchester  is  the  better 
Manger. 

<  W.  Edington,^  Bp  of 'V^chester,  was  the  authour  of  this  expression, 
rendiing  this  the  reason  of  his  refusal  to  be  removed  to  Canterbury, 
though  chosen  thereunto.  Indeed,  though  Canterbury  be  graced  with 
an  higher  honour,  the  revenues  of  Winchester  are  greater.  It  is  appli- 
able  to  such,  who  preferre  a  wealthy  privacv  before  a  less  profitable 
dignity ; '  Bay,  p.  309.  Wm.  Edindon,  bn.  of  Winchester,  died  Oct  7, 
1366.  Simon  Islip,  a  bp.  of  Canterbury,  cued  April  26,  1366,  and  Simon 
Langham  suoceeaed  him  in  the  metropolitical  cnair;  and  tiius  it  seems 
this  sordid  prelate  did  not  e^joy  the  manger  he  was  so  attacht  to  long 
after  thiflL 

27.  Canterbury  is  in  decay, 
Ood  help  May. 

Lottery  of  1667  (Kempe's  Losdy  MSS,  211). 

28.  Cantuaria  Piece  (redundans). 

In  Somnei^s  Antiquities,  p.  170,  edit  Battely,  we  have  this  account 
*  Certain  old  verses  nuide  in  commendation  of  some  cities  of  this  kingdom 
singular  in  affording  some  one  commodity  or  other,  commend  of  Canter* 
buiy  for  her  fish ;  wherewith  indeed,  by  reason  of  the  sea's  vicinity,  as 
Maunsbury  hath  long  since  observed,  her  market  is  so  well  supplied,  as 
none  tiiat  know  the  place  will  think  the  poet  flattered  her.  The  verses 
are  in  the  margin ; '  and  there  they  run  thus- 


^  Mr  Hailitt  bas~'  Br  Lsngton '  for  <  W.  Edington; '  a  eoriom miipriiit 
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Teitb  6Bt  London  ntabuB,  Wintonia  Baocbo, 
Herefordeqae  grege,  Woroestria  fmge  redandanty 
Batha  laea,  Simirnqne  ferii,  Cantuaria  piice. 

A  great  part  of  the  fish  was  wont  to  oome  from  Whitsfaaple,  and 
the  pieeent  fish-market  ma  more  aatiently  call'd  the  WhiUkifle 
mar&t, 

[TThe  Latin  yenes  may  be  found  at  length  in  Henry  of  Himtingdon» 
lib.1.] 

29.  For  company,  aa  Kit  went  to  Canterbury, 

When  a  person  goes  any  whither  for  no  reason  at  all,  and  it  is  asked, 
'  what  did  he  go  for  P '  the  fleering  answer  is — *  for  company,  as  Kit  went 
to  Oanterbnry ; '  alluding  to  some  partioolar  person  of  that  name,  I  sup- 
pose, who  was  always  ready  at  eyery  turn  to  go  eyerywhere  and  with 
eyery  body  that  ask'd  him.  [Mr  Hazlitt,  in  his  English  Proyerbs,  p. 
135,  nas—*  For  want  of  oompany.  Welcome  trumpery ; '  which  is  doubt- 
lees  to  the  same  effect] 

30.  Smoky  Charing. 
[Oharing  is  near  Ashford.] 

31.  If  you  would  goe  to  a  church  mi$-went, 
Tou  must  go  to  Cuckstone  in  Kent. 

— '  Or  yery  unusual  in  proportion,  as  Cuckstone  church  in  Kent,  of 
which  it  is  said— *' if  you  would  goe,''  etc.'-— Dr  Plot's  Letter  to  Bp 
Fell,  in  Leiand,  Itin.  ii.  p.  137. 

[Mr  Hazlitt,  citing  MaUiweU^  says — '  So  said,  because  the  church 
is  "  yery  unusual  m  proportion.'' '  It  refers  to  Cuxton,  near 
Bochester.] 

32.  Dealj  Dover  and  Harwich, 

The  devil  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  ; 
Andy  by  a  codicil  of  hie  will, 
He  added  Hdveot  and  the  Brill 

This  satirical  squib  is  equally  applicable  to  many  other  sea-ports, — 
Bay. 

33.  Deal  Savages,  Canterbury  Parrots, 
Dover  Sharps,  and  Sandwich  Carrots, 

Gardening  first  used  as  a  trade  at  Sandwich ;  Harris,  p.  63.  [Mr 
Haslitt,  in  his  English  Proyerbs,  has — '  A  Doyer  shark  and  a  Deal 
sayaget'] 

34.  A  Dover  House. 
[I.e.  a  necessary  house,  as  Dr  Pegge  says  in  the  Glossary.] 

35.  As  sure  as  there^s  a  dog  in  Dover. 

That  is,  as  another  adase  has  it,  '  as  sure  as  a  gun.'  The  two  (fs  in 
dog  and  Dover,  haye  created  this  trite  saying. 
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36.  Dover,  a  Den  of  thieves. 

Dr  Smollett,  Trav.  p.  6.  [*  Dover  is  commonly  called  a  den  of  thieyes,' 
Smollett's  Trayels  thrbugh  France  and  Italy ;  Works,  vol.  viiL,  p.  4 : 
ed,  1872.] 

37.  A  Jack  of  Dover} 

'  I  find  the  first  mention  of  this  proyerb  in  our  English  Ennius, 
Ghauoer,  in  his  Froeme  to  the  Cook — 

«  And  many  a  Jack  of  Lover  he  had  sold, 
Which  had  been  two  tames  hot,  and  two  times  cold." 

'This he  (Dr  Fuller)  xbakes  parallel  to  cravCbe  lis  coda;  and  ap- 
pliable  to  such  as  ^te  the  eares  of  their  auditours  with  ungrateM 
tautolo^es  of  what  is  worthless  in  itself;  tolerable  as  once  uttered  in 
the  notion  of  noyelty,  but  abominable  if  repeated.' — Bay.  See  l^e  Gloss, 
to  Ohaucer. 

[Mr  Hazlitt  says,  in  his  English  Froyerbs — '  A  Jack  of  Dover ;  i.e.  a 
sole ;  for  which  Doyer  is  still  celebrated.    There  was  an  old  jest-book  " 
witii  this  (no  doubt  then  popular)  title,  printed  in  1604  and  1615. 
Whether  Ohaucer  meant  by  dcuik  of  Dover  a  sole  or  a  dish  warmed  up 
{rechauffS)  it  is  rather  difficult  to  say.'    Frobably  the  latter.] 

38.  From  Barwkk  to  Dover,  three  hundred  miles  over. 

'  That  is,  from  one  end  of  the  land  to  the  other.  Farallel  to  that 
Scripture  expression — *  *  from  Dan  to  Beersheba."  * — Bay.  Hji  Frofessor 
Child's  edition  of  British  Ballads,  yol.  y.  p.  327,  in  the  Ballad  of  Little 
John  and  the  Four  Beggars,  occurs  the  line — '  In  Barwick  and  Doyer,  and 
all  the  world  oyer.'  A  similar  saying  is — *  From  Doyer  to  Dunbar,' 
which  Dr  Fegge  has  noted  below.  The  poet  Dunbar  uses  the  expression 
— *  all  Tngland,  from  Berwick  to  Kahoe  (Calais) ; '  see  Specimens  of 
English,  1394--1579,  ed.  Skeat,  p.  117.] 

39.  From  Dover  to  Dunbar, 

Antiqu.  Bepertory,  yol.  i.  p.  78. 

40.  When  i^s  dark  in  Dover, 
*Tis  dark  aU  the  world  over, 

41.  A  North-east  Wind  in  May 
Makes  the  8hotver-men  a  Prey, 

ShiAver  men  are  the  mackarel  fishers,  and  a  North-east  wind  is  reckon'd 
at  Dover  a  good  wind  for  them.    Thieax  nets  are  called  Shot-nets. 

1  Before  this  Dr  Pegge  has  inserted — *  Dover-court,  all  speakers  and  no  hearers ; ' 
which  Ray  interprets  *  of  some  tnmoltuous  Court  kept  at  Doyer.'  But  he  rightly 
adds  that  the  proverb  ib  misplaced,  and  refers  to  Dovereourt,  near  Harwich,  in 
Essex.  Further  on  he  inserts  a  passage  from. '  Old  Plays,  ri.  p.  323/  about  *  Dover's 
Olympicks,  or  the  Cotswold  games.'  JBut  this  ako  has'  no  reference  to  the  town  of 
Dover,  since  it  obviously  refers  to  Robert  Dover,  an  attorney,  who  in  the  reign  ot 
James  I.  *  established  the  Cotswold  games  in  a  style  which  secured  general  applause;' 
see  the  whole  account  in  Chambers's  Book  of  Days,  i.  713. 
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42.  Feversham  (or  Milton)  Oysters. 

These  are  both  places  in  Kent,  and  not  yeiy  far  distant.  The 
oysters  dredged  at  one  or  the  other  are  equally  ffood,  and  thej  are  now 
esteem'd  the  best  the  country  afforda  Oisters,  like  other  things,  have 
taken  their  turn.  In  Juvenal's  time  the  oisters  of  Bichborow  shore  were 
fiunous: — 

'  RutiipinoTe  edita  fiuido 
Ostrea;* 

Sat.  iv.  141,  142. 

Mr  Lambarde,  p.  259  [ed.  1596],  commends  the  north  and  south 
yenlet  *  for  producing  the  largest  oysters. 

43.  To  be  married  at  Finglesham  Church, 

There  is  no  church  at  Finglesham ;  but  a  chalk-pit  celebrated  for 
casual  amours ;  of  which  kind  of  rencounters  the  saying  is  us*d.  Qusere, 
in  what  parish  Finglesham  is  ?  [Tinglesham  is  one  of  the  four  boroughs 
in  the  piunsh  of  Northboume,  or  N'orboume,  which  lies  to  the  west  of 
Deal    See  Hasted's  Hist,  of  Kent,  iy.  143.] 

44.  Folkstone  Washerwomen. 
These  are  the  white  clouds  which  commonly  bring  rain. 

45.  Rumhald  Whiting. 

Harris,  p.  125.  For  this,  see  the  Glossary.  [It  is  placed  here,  as 
referring  to  FoUcstfme.'] 

46.  Fordioieh  Trouts. 

'  £t  simul  dassis  secunda  tempestate  ac  fieona  Trutulensem  portum 
tenuit ; '  Tacitus,  Yit.  AgricoltB.  This  Portus  Trutulensis  was  a  station 
for  the  fleet ;  Beatus  Bhenanus  suggests  that  it  was  the  same  with  Por-^ 
tus  Butupinus,  and  Sir  Henry  Savil  tells  us,  that  some  read  BhutupensLs 
for  Trutulensis,  which  yet  I  suppose  is  only  a  gloss,  receiy'd,  in  some 
copies,  into  the  text.  It  is  thoug:nt  to  haye  oeen  called  Trutulensis  from 
the  trouts,  trutmt  which  then  might  probably  be  yery  eminent  in  this 
road,  as  they  are  at  this  day  in  the  stream  or  riyer  uiat  runs  into  it ; 
Harris,  p.  378.  The  excellency  of  the  trouts  in  the  Stour,  especially 
that  part  which  runs  by  Fordwich,  is  celebrated  both  by  Camden  and 
Somner ;  and  I  suppose  they  continue  to  be  as  good  as  eyer ;  for  a  noble 
lord  has  of  late  caus*d  himself  to  be  made  mi^or  of  Fordwich  for 
the  privilege,  as  is  suppos'd,  of  haying  now  and  then  one.  Somner, 
p.  25. 

47.  Frindsbury  clubs. 

Lambarde,  ed.  1596,  p.  365;  Harris,  p.  128. 

[The  story  in  Lambarde,  p.  396  (edit.  1656),  is  to  the  effect  that  a 

^  Tmlet  or  Tenlade^  Le.  estoarj.  See  the  Gloflsary,  irhich  ezplaisf  where  these 
eitnaries  are  situate. 
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skirmiah  once  arose  between  the  monks  of  Bochester  and  the  brethren  of 
Stroud,  wherein  the  latter,  who  had  hired  some  men  from  Frindsbury 
armed  with  clubs  to  help  them,  gave  the  monks  of  Bochester  a 
severe  beating.  *  And  thus  out  of  this  trancaU  historie  arose  l^e  b3rword 
of  Frendsbury  duhst  a  tearm  not  yet  dean  forgotten.  For  they  of 
Frendsbury  used  to  oome  jrearlv  after  that  upon  Whitson-Monday  to 
Bochester  in  procession  with  uieir  dubs,  for  penanoe  of  their  fault, 
which  (belike)  was  never  to  be  pardoned  whilest  the  monks  remained.' 
See  also  Brand's  Popular  Antiqmties,  ed.  Ellis,  i.  246,  who  quotes  &om 
Ireland's  Views  of  the  Medway,  to  the  effect  that  *  a  sineular  custom 
used  to  be  annually  observed  on  Mayday  by  the  boys  of  Fnndsbury  and 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Stroud,  ^oy  met  on  Bochester  bridge, 
where  a  skirmish  ensued  between  them.  This  combat  probably  derived 
its  origin  from  a  drubbing  received  by  the  monks  of  Kodiester  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  L,'  eta    See  the  whole  passage.] 

48.  Let  him  set  up  shop  on  Ghodwin  eands. 

<  This  is  a  piece  of  countrey  wit ;  there  being  an  »quivoque  in  the 
word  Qwdtoin^  which  is  a  surname,  and  also  signifiee  ffaining  wealth;  * 
Bay,  p.  72.  [Dr  Pegge  adds  some  passages  which  help  but  liUle,  chiefly 
from  Somner,  Ports  and  Forts,  p.  21,  who  combats  the  current  opinion 
that  the  sancb  were  caused  by  an  inimdation  in  the  year  1097,  ana  pro- 
poses a  later  date.  See  Proverb  68.  Mr  Hazlitt  ezphuns  tiie  phrase  of 
being  BhipwreekedL'] 

49.  Greenwich  geese, 

I.  e.  Greenwich  pensioners.  See  Brady's  Varieties  of  Literature, 
p.  53. 

50,  The  Vale  of  Holmsdale 

Was  never  won,  ne  ever  shall. 

*  This  proverbial  rhythme  hath  one  part  of  history,  the  other  of 
prophecy.  As  the  first  is  certainly  xmtrue,  so  the  second  is  frivolouB, 
and  not  to  be  heeded  by  sober  persons,  as  neither  any  other  of  the  like 
nature ; '  Bay,  p.  336,  who  places  this  saying  to  Surrey.  Mr  Lam- 
barde,  in  the  Peramb.  of  Kent,  edit.  1596,*  p.  519,  writes  this  old  saying 
thus: — 

'  The  rale  of  Hohneadale 
Neuer  wonne,  nor  nener  shale,' 

and  gives  us  the  meaning  of  Holmesdale  in  the  following  words.  '  This 
(viz.  the  castle  of  Holmsdale  in  Surrey)  tooke  the  name  of  the  dale  wherin 
it  standeth,  which  is  laree  in  quantity,  extending  itselfe  a  great  length 
into  Surrey,  and  Kent  also ;  and  was,  as  I  conjecture,  at  the  first  called 
Holmesdale,  by  reason  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  oonualliSf  a  plaine 
Vidley,  running  between  two  hils,  that  be  replenished  with  stoare  of 
wood :  for  so  much  the  very  word,  Holmesdale,  itselfe  importeth.  And 
BO  in  the  title  of  that  chapter,  **  Holmesdale,  that  is  to  wy,  the  dale  be- 
tween the  wooddie  hills."  It  must  be  confess'd,  that  this  interpretation 
agrees  perfectly  with  that  part  of  this  vale  which  lies  in  Kent,  being  that 
valley  wherein  Westerham,  Brasted,  Sundrich,  Chevening,  Otford,  etc.» 

'  Or,  edit.  1668,  p.  674. 
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«re  situate ;  but  I  am  in  some  doubt  whether  holme  signifies  a  toood;  for 
hdmy  aooordingtotheBemains  [i.e.  Camden's],  p.  117,  edit  1637,  denotes 


"  plaine  grassie  ground  upon  water-sides  or  in  uie  water."  In  the  North 
of  Englajid  the  word  holm  is  very  common  in  this  sense,  botii  by  itself 
and  in  composition.  **fftdmu9,  Anglis,  Danis,  Gbrmanis,  holm;  locus 
insularis,  insula  amnica,  etiam  marina;  nam  qiue  in  Baltioo  mari 
sita  est  insula  majuscula.  Bom-holm  appellatur.  ffohnea  etiam  dioi 
animadyerto  depreesiones  humi,  planides,  pluiimis  rivulis  et  aquarum 
diyortiis  irri^as: "'  Spehnan.^ 

Mr  Bay  disputes  the  truth  of  the  histoncal  port  of  this  Proyerb,  but 
we  read  enough  in  Mr  Lambarde  to  shew  that  there  are  grounds  enough 
for  it,  and  that  howeyer  fond  and  idle  it  may  be  as  a  prophecy,  yet  it 
wants  not  a  foundation  in  history.  '  In  this  dale,  a  paurt  of  wmch  we 
now  orosse  in  our  way  to  Sennocke,  the  people  of  Kent,  oeing  encouraged 
by  the  prosperous  successe  of  Edwarde  the  king  (the  sonne  of  Alfredo, 
and  commonly  sumamed  Edwarde  the  Elder)  assembled  themselyes,  and 
gaye  to  the  Danes,  that  had  many  yeeres  before  afflicted  them,  a  moste 
uiarpe  and  fierce  encounter,  in  which,  after  long  fight,  the^  preyailed, 
and  the  Danes  were  oyerthrowne  and  yanquished.  This  yic^rie,  and 
the  like  eyent  in  another  battaile  (giyen  to  uie  Danes  at  Otforde,  which 
standeth  in  the  same  yalley  also)  begate,  as  I  gesse,  the  common  byword, 
as  amongst  the  inhabitantes  of  this  yale,  eyen  till  this  present  day,  in 
which  they  yaunt  after  this  manner — 

'*  The  Yale  of  Holmefldale, 
Neuer  wonne,  nor  neuer  shale ; " '  Lambarde,  as  aboTe.* 

51,  He  thai  rideth  info  the  Hundred  of  HoOy 

Besides  pilfering  Seamen^  shall  find  Dirt  enow* 

'  HoUinshed  the  historian  (who  was  a  Kentish  man)  saith,  that  IIoo 
in  his  time  was  nearly  an  island :  and  of  the  hundred  of  Hoo,  he  saith 
the  people  had  this  rhime  or  proyerb ; '  etc.  Harris,  p.  154.  [This 
peninsula  lies  between  the  Medway  and  the  Thames.] 

52.  Long^  lazy,  lousy  Lewisham. 

This  proyerb  has  been  preseryed  rather  by  the  alliteration,  than  its 
being  founded  in  truth. — Kay.  [I  belieye  there  is  a  local  tradition  that 
the  epithet  was  conferred  on  this  place  by  King  James  I.] 

53.  He  thai  will  not  live  long. 

Let  him  dwell  at  Mvston,  Tenham,  or  Tang. 

1  And  tbif  Kentish  Tale,  besides  the  riTer  Derwent  runnine  tbroag^h  the  midst 
of  it,  has  a  multitude  of  spring  and  bonmes  iBsuinff  cat  at  tiie  foot  of  those  two 
ridges  of  hills,  on  each  side  of  it ;  and  by  means  of  them  and  the  river,  it  is  in  sun- 
dry places  Tery  wet  and  marshy ;  and  such  moist  places,  overgrown  with  alders, 
they  call  moon,     {Not$  by  Dr  Pegge.) 

>  This  proverb  no  doubt  refers  also  to  the  old  story  about  the  success  of  the 
Eentishmen  in  resistini^  William  the  Conoueror,  and  preserving  their  old  customs. 
But  this  story,  however  commonly  believed  by  the  people  of  Kent,  rests  on  insufficient 
proof.  See  Freeman's  Old  Eng.  Hist,  for  Children,  p.  344.  And,  for  the  story  of 
the  Kentishmen's  resistance,  see  the  ballad  of  *  Wuliam  the  Conqueror/  in  the 
Percy  Folio  MS.  iii.  151. 
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We  are  indebted  to  Mr  Lambarde  for  this,  who  ooncludee  his  chapter 
of  Tmham  with  saying — <  Touching  the  sickly  situation  of  this  town,  and 
the  region  thereabout,  you  may  be  admonished  by  the  common  rythme 
of  the  countrie,  singing  thus ; '  etc 

54.  Northdovm  Ale. 

Mr  Bay,  p.  312,  mentioning  some  places  famous  for  good  ale,  amongst 
the  rest  has  '  Northdown  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet.'  Vide  Lewis,  Hist,  of 
Tenet,  p.  134 ;  Lord  Lyttelton,  iii.  p.  299 ;  Banington,  p.  372. 

55.  A  Rochester  portion. 

I.e.  two  torn  smocks,  and  what  Nature  gaye.  Grose's  Classical  Diet 
of  the  Vulgar  Tongue. 

56.  Conscience  is  drowned  in  Sandwich  Bay,  or  Haven. 

A  story  they  have  there  of  a  woman's  wanting  a  groat*s  worth  of 
mackaxeL  llie  fisherman  took  her  groat,  and  bad  ner  take  as  many  as 
she  would  for  it.  She  took  such  an  unconscionable  many,  that,  pro- 
yok'd  with  her  unreasonableness,  he  cry'd — '  is  that  your  conscience  P 
then  I  will  throw  it  into  the  sea.'  So  he  threw  the  pence  into  the  water, 
and  took  the  fish  from  her.  Hence  came  it  to  be  commonly  said, — 
'  Conscience  is  drowned  in  Sandwich  haven.' ' 

57.  Starv'enif  BoVm,  and  Cheafm. — Kent. 
Stroud,  Bochester,  and  Chatham. — ^Bay. 

58.  Tenterden  steeple  the  cause  of  Goodwin  Sands. 

*  This  proTerb  is  used  when  an  absurd  and  ridiculous  reason  is  giyen 
of  anything  in  question :  an  account  of  the  original  whereof  I  find  in 
one  of  Bp  Ijatimer's  Sermons  in  these  words.  [Then  follows  the  weU- 
known  quotation^  about  the  old  man  who  remembered  that^  ''before 
Tenterton  steeple  was  in  buildine,  there  was  no  manner  of  talking  of  any 
flats,  or  sands  that  stop't  up  the  hayen ;  and  therefore,  I  think  that 
Tenterton  steeple  is  the  cause  of  the  decay  and  destroying  of  Sandwich 
bayen."  Thus  far  the  bishop ; '  Bay,  p.  272 ;  or  p.  212  of  edit  1768. 
The  yulgar  notion  of  this  proyerb  is,  that  Tenterden  steeple,  being  built 
by  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  (whose  property  those  sands  were  when 
they  were  terra  firmay  or  at  least,  upon  wnom  it  was  incumbent  to  main- 
tain the  dykes  and  waUs  for  the  deronce  of  them)  at  that  instant,  when 
that  tract  of  dry  ground  was  in  danger  of  being  oyerwhelm'd  by  ^e  sea, 
the  good  man  went  on  with  that  building,  to  the  prejudice  of  uiose  low 
grounds ;  which,  through  that  neglect,  were  entirely  and  irrecoyerably 
lost.  You  hay  e  here  now  a  mechanical  account  how  the  steeple  was  thje 
cause  of  the  sands,  if  you  will  belieye  it,  and  are  got  a  step  florther  than 

^  Here  I  bad  inserted,  from  Mr  HaElitf  i  English  ProTerbe,  the  following  :•— 
'  Sawtrey  by  the  way.  Now  a  grang;e,  that  wai  an  abbey.  Kent,*  But  there  u  no 
Bnch  place  in  Kent ;  the  allusion  is  clearly  to  Saltrey  or  Sawtrey  abbey,  KunU. 
See  iJugdale's  Monasticon,  t.  622. 

*  Printed  at  length  in  Hazlitf  s  English  ProTerbs,  p.  438. 
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the  old  man's  information  carried  you.  Howeyer,  weliaye  from  this  old 
man's  aooonnt  the  precise  time  of  the  beginning  of  this  saying,  viz.  in 
Henry  Ylll.th's  time,  that  great  man,  Sir  Thos.  Moore,  being  the  person 
who  IS  [in  Latimer's  sermon]  called  Mr  Moore ;  and  also  the  precise 
time  of  the  emergence  of  these  sands  *  whereby  you  may  resolye  Mr 
SomnBr's  doubts,  and  set  Mr  Twyne,  Mr  Laml)arde,  and  others  right 
in  the  matter.  [Here  follows  a  long  and  dull  quotation  from  Somner's 
Ports  and  Forts,  p.  25,  which  refers  the  formation  of  the  sands  to  a 
supposed  inundation  in  the  time  of  Henry  L  Mr  Hazlitt  quotes  the 
proTerb  in  the  form  following  : 

'  Of  many  people  it  hath  been  laid 
That  Tenterden  steeple  Sandwich  bayen  hatb  decayed.' 

Lottery  of  1667  (Kempe's  Losely  Papers,  1836,  p.  211).] 

See  Lewis's  Hist,  of  Tenet,  p.  9 ;  Sir  Edward  Derine^s  Works,  p.  130. 
*  llie  petrifying  waters  ....  of  Tenterden  steeple  in  £[ent,  for  wnich  it 
is  no  less  ^Eunous  than  for  being  the  cause  of  Grodwin  sands; '  Dr  Flofs 
letter  to  Bp.  Fell;  Leland,  Itin.  ii.  133. 

69.  As  a  Thorn  prodtieea  a  Rose,  so  Godwin  begat  Editha. 
Harris,  p.  416 ;  Bapin,  yoL  i.  p.  131,  notes. 

60.  At  Betshanger  a  Gentleman^  at  FredvUe  a  Squire, 
At  Bonington  a  Noble  Knight,  at ....  a  Lawyer. 

Lawyer  is  to  be  pronounced  Lyer^  as  is  common  now  in  some 
counties.  This  relates  to  the  worshipful  fiBonily  of  the  Bois's,  of  which 
four  several  branches  were  flourishing  at  once  at  those  seats  here 
mentioned. 

61.  Bad  for  the  Rider,  Good  for  th'  Ahider, 

Perhaps  this  is  not  appropriate  to  Kent  only,  but  the  badness  of  the 
roads  in  uie  Weald  of  E^t  and  Bumney  marsh,  together  with  the  rich- 
ness of  the  soil  in  both  tracts,  has  made  it  yery  common  in  the  Kentish 
man's  mouth.  It  seems  they  haye  a  saying  at  this  sort  in  French,  '  bon 
pais,  mauyais  chemin  ; '  Bay,  p.  47  (p.  36,  ed.  1768),  who  writes  the  pro- 
yerb  above  in  an  uncouth,  unmumcal  manner — '  The  worse  for  the  Bider, 
the  better  for  the  Bider.' 

62.  Cherries :  If  they  blow  in  AprU, 
Tou*Il  have  your  fill; 
But  if  in  May, 
They'll  all  go  away. 

But,  tho'  this  may  be  so  in  general,  yet  in  the  year  1742  it  was  other- 
wise. For,  tho'  it  was  a  backward  spring,  and  ike  trees  were  not  in 
bloom  till  bite  in  May,  I  had  a  great  quantity  of  White  and  Black  Hearts. 
[See  Ptoyerb  14.] 

63.  Fogge's  Feast. 

This  is  an  antient  saying,  when  any  accident  happens  at  an  enter- 
tainment.   For  it  seoms,  at  a  dinner  made  by  one  of  tne  fBonily  of  Fogge, 
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the  aerrant  threw  down  the  yexuson  pasty  in  coming  oyer  a  high  thres- 
hold. He  bad  his  ^ests  not  to  be  oonoemed,  for  there  was  a  piece  of 
boil'd  beef,  and  a  dish  of  pease  ;  but  the  dogs  fell  upon  the  beef,  and  the. 
maid  buttering  the  pease  flung  them  all  down. 

64.  Health  aiid  no  Wealth; 
Wealth  and  no  Health; 
Health  and  Wealth. 

Thus  Mr  Bay — '  Some  part  of  Kent  hath  heaUh  and  no  wealthy  viz. 
East  Kent;  some  wealth  ani  no  health,  liz.  the  Weald  of  Kent;  some  both 
health  and  wealth,  viz.  the  middle  of  the  country  and  jwrts  near  London.' 
Mr  Lambarde,  taJdng  occasion  to  quote  this  observation,  in  his  chapter 
of  Bomney  (Peramb.  p.  200,  edit.  1596 ;  or  p.  211,  edit  1666)  expounds 
it  differently  from  Mr  Bay.  *  The  place  [ie.  Bomney  marshl  hath  in 
it  srmdry  villages,  although  not  thicke  set,  nor  much  mhabitea,  bicause 
it  is  hyeme  mains,  oBstaie  moUstvs,  nwnquam  honw ;  eyill  in  winter,  grieuoos 
in  sommer,  and  never  gpod,  as  Hesiodus  (the  olde  Poet)  sometime  saide 
of  the  countrie  where  Ms  father  dwelt.  And  therefore  very  reasonable 
is  their  conceite,  which  doe  imagine  that  Kent  hath  three  steps,  or  de- 
grees, of  which  the  first  f say  they)  offereth  Wealth  without  Hiaith :  the 
second  giueth  both  WeaUh  and  Health :  and  the  thirde  affoordeth  Health 
onely,  and  little  or  no  Wealth,  For  if  a  man,  minding  to  passe  through 
Kent  toward  London,  should  arriue  and  make  his  first  step  on  land  m 
Bumney  marshe,  he  shall  ratiier  finde  ^ood  grasse  under  foote  than 
wholesome  aire  aboue  the  head :  againe,  if  he  step  ouer  the  hilles  and 
come  into  the  Weald,  hee  shall  have  at  once  the  commodities  both  oodi 
et  eoli,  of  the  aire,  and  of  l^e  earth :  but  if  he  passe  that,  and  dimbe  the 
next  step  of  hilles  that  are  betweene  him  and  London,  hee  shall  haue 
wood,  conies,  and  com  for  his  wealth,  and  (toward  the  increase  of  his 
health)  if  he  seeke,  he  shaU  finde/afnem  in  agro  lapidoeo,  a  good  stomacke 
in  the  stonie  fielde.'  According  to  this  account,  the  matter  stands  thus. 
Health  and  no  Wealth,  the  N. W.  parts  of  Kent ;  Wealth  And  no  Health, 
Bumney  marsh ;  HeaUh  and  Wealth,  the  Weald ;  which  seems  to  me  the 
most  rational,  and  the  truest  in  fact ;  especially  if  it  be  remembered, 
that  such  general  observations  as  these  are  not  to  be  taken  universally 
or  understood  in  a  rigorous  strictness.  Mr  Bay  is  certainly  wide  of  the 
mark,  and  it  may  be  observed  that,  as  Mr  Lambarde  puts  ii,  it  should 
seem  that  this  old  saving  originally  regarded  and  took  its  rise  from  a 
progress  or  passage  through  tike  county  in  a  direct  road  from  Bumney 
marah  to  London,  and  not  from  the  several  parts  of  it  as  they  may  be 
pickt  out  here  and  there.  Mr  Camden,  col.  215,  expounds,  cufferently 
from  all.  *  The  inhabitants,  according  to  its  scituation,  from  the  Thames 
southeward,  distinguiah  it  [Kent]  into  three  plots  or  portions  (they  call 
them  degrees ') ;  the  upper,  lying  upon  the  Thames,  they  look  upon  to  be 
healthy,  but  not  altogether  so  rich;  the  middle  part  to  be  both  healthy 
and  rich  ;  tiie  lower,  to  be  rich,  but  withal  unhetdthy,^  because  of  the  wet 
marshy  soil  in  most  parts  of  it :  it  is  however  very  fniitfdl  in  grass.' 

65.  JuBtiee  Nine-holes. 

Bef erring  to  Smarden,  in  the  deanery  of  Charing,  Harris  says— in 

^  So  Lambarde,  aboTe.— Note  bj  Dr  Pegge. 
«  Bumney  ]iiazah.~Note  by  Dr  Pq^gt. 
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Mb  Hist,  of  Kent,  p.  285 — '  In  this  chnrch,  as  Fox  takes  notice  in  his 
Acts  and  Monuments,  fol.  971,  and  in  the  ^ear  1558,  wliicli  was  the  last 
year  of  Queen  Mary,  one  Drayner,  a  Justice  of  Peace,  made  use  of  the 
Kood  loft,  which  tlien  was  standing  here,  to  place  spies  and  informers 
in,  in  order  to  take  an  account  "^o  did  not  duly  perform  the  Popish 
Oeremoniee ;  and  that  they  might  discoyer  this  the  oetter,  he  made  for 
them  nine  peeping-holes  in  the  loft ;  and  because  he  was  so  seyere,  and 
punished  such  as  did  not  oonform,  tiie  people  hated  him,  and  ^ye  hiw^ 
the  name  of  Justice  Nine-hoUs  ;  and  that  expression  is  still  retamed  as  a 
mark  of  contempt  in  this  county.' 

66.  Neghe  sythe  telde^ 
and  neghe  eyth  gdde  ; 
and  fi/ pond  for  the  were^ 
er  Tie  bicome  healder, 

[In  Lambarde's  Peramb.  of  Kent,  edit.  1656,  ^.  650,  in  an  Old  French 
Ghaoter  of  Gkiyelkind,  temp.  Edw.  L,  it  is  explained  how  a  tenant  who 
has  forfeited  his  tenancy  may  regain  it  by  paying  a  fine,  '  sioome  il  est 
aundenement  dist :  Neghe  syf^e  selde,  and  neghe  sy)?  gelde;  and  fif  pond 
for  >e  were,  er  he  bicome  healder ; '  ie.  (if  I  righily  make  it  out) — he 
gaye  nine  times,  and  let  him  pay  nine  times,  and  nye  pounds  for  his 
*  wer,'  ere  he  become  tenant.  iThe  '  wer '  is  the  man's  own  yalue  or 
price,  as  explained  in  Bosworth's  A.S.  Dictionary,  etc.] 

67.  8e  thai  hit  toende, 
8e  Mr  lende. 
[Also : — Si  \>at  invtdewe^ 
8i  is  leuediJ] 

[In  Lambarde's  Peramb.  of  Kent,  edit.  1656,  p.  645,  in  an  Old  French 
Ch^ter  of  Ghiyelkind,  temp.  Edw.  I.,  it  is  explamed  that  a  widow  is  en- 
titled to  half  her  husban<r8  lands  and  tenements,  but  forfeits  these  at 
once  if  she  ceases  to  be  chaste ;  in  which  case  she  must  be  maintained  by 
her  betrayer ;  '  dont  il  est  dist  en  Kenteis :  se  )>at  hir  wende,  se  hur 
lende ; '  ie.  he  that  tumetii  her  about,  let  him  lend  to  (or  maintain)  her. 
See  Proyerb  68.  Mr  Scott  Robertson  kindly  sends  me  a  proyerb 
from  '  Gonsuetudines  Kancise,'  in  the  Queenborough  Statute-boox,  about 
A.D.  1345,  relating  to  the  aboye-mentioned  priyilege  of  a  widow.  It  runs 
thus  —  '  Si  l^at  is  wedewe,  si  is  leuedi ; '  i.e.  she  that  is  a  widow,  she  is  a 
lady.    8i  for  sheiatm  old  Kentish  form.] 

68.  [TTie]  Father  to  the  Bought 
And  the  son  to  the  Plough. 

*  This  saying  I  look  upon  as  too  narrow  to  be  placed  in  the  family  of 
proyerbs ;  it  is  rather  to  De  deemed  a  rule  or  maxime  in  the  tenure  of 
Uayil-kind,  where  though  the  father  had  judgment  to  be  hang'd,  yet 
there  followed  no  fori eil^e  of  his  estate ;  but  his  son  might — a  happy 
man  according  to  Horace's  description— j!>af«ma  rura  bobus  exereere  suis. 
Though  tiiere  be  that  expound  this  proyerb  thus—"  the  Father  to  the 
bough,  i.e.  to  his  sports  of  hawking  and  hunting,  and  the  Son  to  the 
plow»  i.e.  to  a  poor  husbandman's  oondition."  '—Bay,  p.  104 ;  (p.  81,  ed. 
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1768).  This  last  must  be  looked  upon  as  but  a  seoondary  and  borrowed 
sense  of  the  old  rhyme ;  for  originally  it  respected  only  that  privilege  of 
Gayel-kind  [which]  Mr  Bay  mentions,  and  aooordingly  it  took  its  rise 
from  thence.  See  JLambarde*s  Perambulation,  p.  650 ;  or  p.  635,  edit. 
1656.  [Bay's  second  suggestion  is  wrong.  The  sense  is  put  beyond  all 
doubt  by  the  charter  in  Old  French  which  Lambarde  prints,  where  it  is 
explained  that,  if  the  father  be  attainted  of  felony  and  suffer  death,  the 
esUte  (in  gayelkind)  does  not  escheat,  but  goes  to  the  heir,  who  *  les 
tiendra  per  mesmes  les  seruices  et  oustomes  sicome  ses  auncestres  les 
tyndront :  dont  est  dist  en  Kenteis :  \>e  fader  to  )^  boughe,  and  l^e  son  to 
l>e  plogh.'    See  English  Oydopeedia ;  art.  Ghiyelkind.] 

69.  To  cast  water  into  the  Thames. 

'That  is,  to  giye  to  them  who  had  plenW  before;  whiob,  notwith- 
standing, is  the  dole  j^neral  of  the  world ;  Bay,  p.  324 ;  (p.  253,  ed. 
1768).  [Dr  Pegge  damis  this  for  Kent,  as  boundmg  the  Thames.  The 
proyerb  is  aUua»i  to  in  Piers  the  Plowman,  B.  xy.  S^2.] 

70.  T?ie  ducks  fare  well  in  the  Thames. 

This  Mr  Bay  has,  p.  130 ;  (p.  100,  ed.  1768).  [Claimed  for  Sent,  aa 
m  the  case  of  No.  69.  So  also  might  be  added  a  proyerb  dted  in  Bay, 
p.  72;  or  p.  56,  ed.  1768.] 

71.  To  come  out  of  the  Shires. 

This  is  a  proyerbial  sayins  relative  to  any  person  wbo  comes  from  a 
distance.  And  the  ^und  of  it  is  that  the  word  Bhire  is  not  annexed  to 
any  one  of  the  counties  bordering  upon  Kent,  which  are  Sussex,  Surrey, 
Middlesex,  and  Essex;  so  that  to  come  out  of  a  Bhire  a  man  must 
necessarily  come  from  beyond  any  of  these  neighbouring  proyinoes. 

72.  TeUow  as  a  Peigle. 

The  Peigle  is  the  cowslip,  verbasculum.  See  Bradley's  Country 
Housewife,  pfui;  i.  p.  70.  I  neyer  heard  this  simile  or  Proyerb  but  in 
Kent.  See  Gerard  s  Herbal,  who  writes  paigle.  [*  Yellow  as  a  paigle ' 
is  common  in  Essex  and  Camb$.  Bay  (ed.  1768,  p.  277)  giyes  '  as  blake 
(i.e.  bleak,  pale)  as  a  paigle '  as  a  Northern  proyerb.] 

Besides  the  aboye,  I  find  in  Dr  Pegge's  MS.  the  following  notes, 
etc : — 

To  sit  in  Jack  Straw's  place.    [Unexplained.] 

An  JSastry  flower.  A  double  crown  on  an  horse's  head ;  meaning,  I 
suppose,  a  reoommendation  to  an  horse  at  Eastnr  fair.  A  oorruption  for 
an  ostrich  feather,  which  the  country  people  caU  ostrey  or  eastry.  [One 
at  least  of  these  explanations  must  be  wrone.] 

AU'fours.  *  A  game  very  much  played  m  Kent,  and  yery  well  it 
may,  since  from  th^ce  it  drew  its  first  original; '  Complete  €famester» 
1674,  p.  111. 
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SURREY   PROVINCIALISMS. 


GRANVILLE  LEVESON  GO  WEB,  Esq. 


[A  List  of  Surrey  Proyincialisms  was  contribnted  to  Notes  and  Qneries,  5th 
Series,  toI.  i  p.  361 ;  and  some  subsequent  additions  and  corrections  appeared  in 
the  same,  p.  617.  It  has  since  been  yery  considerably  enlarged  by  the  author,  and 
is  here  printed  (in  its  new  form)  with  Mr  Leveson  Gower*s  kind  permission,  and 
has  been  revised  by  him  for  tbe  £.  D.  S.] 


With  reference  to  the  subject  of  local  dialect,  to  which  attention  was 
directed  in  Kotes  and  Queries,  4th  S.  xii.  279  and  341,  I  yentuie 
to  give  the  following  list  of  words  still  in  use  in  this  part  of 
Surrey,  very  few  of  which  will  be  found  in  Halliwell's  Dictionary^ 
but  all  of  which  I  have  myself  heard  used  in  conversation  by  the 
country  people.  They  are  now  almost  confined  to  the  old  people, 
and  from  the  nearness  to  London  and  increased  facilities  of  travel, 
will  ere  long  become  obsolete.  For  this  reason  they  seem  worthy 
of  being  placed  on  record*  I  may  also  here  observe  that  the  phrase 
'  as  the  saying  is '  is  constantly  added  parenthetically  in  the  sense 
of  80  to  say ;  e.g,  'I  was  going  along  the  road,  aa  the  saying  t«.* 
To  '  keep  on  the  move '  is  expressed  by  to  '  keep  all  on  going.'  A 
shrewd,  far-sighted  man  is  described  as  a  man  with  such  9k  forecast 
to  him.  A  deaf  man  is  always  '  hard  of  hearing.'  Mrs  is  pro- 
nounced Miss  ;  gate,  geeat  [gi'h't]  ;  puty  like  but  [put]  ;  surely  has 
a  strong  accent  on  the  last  syllable ;  dame  is  the  title  of  an  old  wo- 
man ;  mate  [mai'h*t],  the  usual  address  among  persons  of  the  same 
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class ;  while  squire^  once  universal  as  the  title  of  a  landed  gentle- 
man,  has  almost  disappeaFed,  and  is  only  used  by  the  old  people. 
*  Labour  is  yery  comical  just  now '  was  tbe  expression  used  to  me 
by  an  employer,  but  it  is  latber  an  imported  than  a  strictly 
Surrey  word.  Most  of  these  Surrey  words,  possibly  all  of  them, 
may  be  current  in  Kent  and  Sussex ;  at  any  rate,  they  are  forcible 
and  expressive ;  and  if  they  are  doomed  to  extinction,  they  will  be 
missed  from  our  local  vocabulary. 

GRANVILLE  LEVESON  GOWER. 
TiUey  Place,  Oodstone. 


Abroad,  scattered,  lying  about  Hay  or  com  that  has  not  been 
raked  toffether  is  said  to  be  lying  aU  abroad,  Halliwell — '  Abrode, 
spread  abroad  (North).' 

Aocoimt,  use,  value.  '  He  11  never  be  much  account,^  i,  e,  he  will 
never  be  of  much  good.  Cf.  '  The  gentleman  may  beo^  ffreat "  account " ' 
(Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  his  Humcur,  Act  iV.  sc.  vii);  and  2 
Ghron.  ix.  20. 

Adle  [aid'l],  pronounced  also  erdle  [urd'l],  adj.  weak,  shaky ;  said  of 
a  fence  fne  posts  or  pales  of  which  have  become  loose*  Halliwell 
gives  the  word  *  Adk,  unsound,  unwell  (East).' 

Afeard,  afraid.    So  Spenser  (Faerie  Queens,  B.  iv.  G.  iii.  xxxi.) — 

'  Who  half e  affeard 
Of  th'  uncouth  sight,  as  he  some  ghost  had  seene.' 

Agin  [ugin*],  prep,  against.  '  To  run  agin '  any  one  is  to  meet  him. 
It  also  sigmnee  hard  by,  or  dose  to. 

Agreeable  [agree'u'bl],  adj.  willing,  inclined ;  ^.  ^. '  I  ast  'un  to  come 
along  of  us,  but  he  aid  n't  seem  noways  agreeable,* 

Ails  [eilz],  s.  pi.  beards  of  barley.  Halliwell  gives  it  as  an  Essex 
worn  in  this  sense,  and  barley-^i^  as  the  spears  of  barley  (South) ; 
hoUe  in  Dor&et, 

Akering  [aikniring],  pres.  part  collecting  or  picking  up  acorns.  Pigs 
when  turned  out  in  the  autumn  are  said  to  be  akgring,  Halliwdl 
gives  '  akgrf  an  acorn.' 

All,  adv.  quite,  fully.  'It's  dU  ten  year  agoo/  meaning,  ten 
years  and  more. 

Allow,  V.  to  consider,  be  of  opinion.  '  They  allow  him  to  be  a  reg'lar 
business  man,'  i,  e.  they  consider  him  to  be  a  good  man  of  business. 

Am,  for  are;  used  in  the  first  and  third  persons  plural.  'We  am^* 
*  They  am.'  With  similar  perversity  '  I  are,'  '  I  were '  are  commonly 
used. 
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Amendment,  pronounced  mendment,  a  dressing  of  manure.  A  field 
that  is  poor  or  run  out  is  said  to  want  mending.  Halliwell  gives  the 
woid  as  dung  or  compost  laid  on  land  (Kent). 

'  Salt  earth  and  bitter  are  not  fit  to  sow 
Nor  will  be  tamed  or  mwded  by  tbe  plongh.' 

Dryden,  Oeorg.  u.  U.  324.fi. 

Amost,  adv.  almost;  pronounced  mod.  Most  times,  or  most  in 
generaly  is  the  phrase  for  almost  always,  generally. 

Andirons.     See  BrandArons, 

Anywben,  adv.  at  any  time.     (Common.) 

Appeal  to,  V.  to  approve  of ;  e.g.^  How  do  you  find  the  whiskey 
suit  you  ?  *    *  I  appeal  to  it  very  much.' 

Aps,  the  aspen  tree.     So  in  Halliwell. 

Arbitrary,  adj.  pronounced  arhltry ;  used  9^  persons  who  are  very 
independent,  impatient  of  restraint,  wilful.    C<»i£ 

<  Then  they  are  left  defenceless  to  the  sword 
Of  each  unbounded  arbitrary  lord.* 

Dryden,  Abialom  and  Aehitophel. 

Axfptjf  V.  to  signify.  *  It  don't  argify  much  whieh  way  you  do  it,' 
1.  e.  it  does  not  matter  muck.  HaJIiwelL  gives  this  meaning  under 
argufy. 

Arter,  Arterwards,  for  aftevy  afterwards.  So  in  the  old  nursery 
rhyme  of  Jack  and  Jill,  where  arter  i«  made  to  rhyme  with  '  water.' 

AbL     See  Ersh. 

Awhile,  more  commonly  Awhiles.  'ITot  yet  awhileSf  i.e.  not 
just  yet. 

Bait,  the  afternoon  meal  in  haymaking  or  harvest  time.  Halliwell 
gives  it  as  the  morning-meal,  but  that  in  Surrey  is  called  the  Elevener 
or  Beever.  In  Norfolk  the  afternoon-meal  is  called  Fourings  or  Four. 
Four  o'clock,  a  meal  at  that  hour  (North) ;  Halliwell. 

Bannick,*  v.  to  beat  or  thrash.  I  have  known  a  mother  say  to  a 
child^  *  111  give  you  a  good  hannickingy  or  else  I  *11  tell  your  father  to.' 
HaUiwell  gives  it  as  a  Sussex  word  in  this  sense. 

Barm,  yeast ;  called  also  '  rising.'  '  Berme  of  ale  or  other  lyke ; ' 
Prompt  Farv, 

'  Old  as  I  am, 
I  think  my  brains  will  work  without  barm* 

(Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Hum.  Lieut.,  Act  11.  sc.  iii) 

Bastard-fiEdlow  [baa*stud-fol'ur],  a  term  of  husbandry  used  of  land 
which  has  been  partly  fetlLowed,  but  off  which  some  green  crop  has 
been  taken  before  it  is  sown  with  wheat;  and  so  distinguished  from 
what  is  called  a  *  whole-foUer.' 

1  A  writer  in  N.  and  Q.  (6  S.  vi.  66)  ^tcs  twenty  provincialisms  for  *  to  thrash,| 
at  among  them  the  t*  ,    .        .    ^.  «... 

'jacket,'  do  not  appear. 


bat  among  them  the  three  words  in  this  Glossary,  viz.  '  bannick,'  '  fight,*  and 
•    '     '  do 
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Bat,  a  term  of  husbandry.  The  coupling-Ja^  is  the  stick  or  piece  of 
"wood  which  in  working  a  pair  of  harrows  is  put  to  keep  them  apajrt. 
* A.S.  Bait,  fastis; '  Prompt.  Parv,  p.  26,  note  5. 

Bavin,  a  kind  of  faggot  such  as  bakers  use ;  it  differs  from  a  spray- 
faggot  in  that  all  tiiie  rough  ends  are  cut  oft  or  tucked  in,  and  that  it 
is  more  neatly  dressed.  Halliwell  describes  it  as  a  brush-fag^t,  pro- 
perly bound  with  only  one  withe,  whereas  a  faggot  is  bound  with  two. 
That  distinction,  however,  does  not  hold  good  in  these  parts.  *  It  [t.e. 
the  beech]  is  good  for  fuel,  billet,  having  and  coals.'  (Evelyn,  SUva 
and  Terray  I  136  and  262.) 

Bay,  (1)  the  division  of  a  bam  or  other  building;  (2)  a  pond-head, 
where  the  water  is  kept  up  to  drive  a  mill,  or  for  ornamental  purposes. 
So  Halliwell.  It  is  used  also  as  a  verb ;  to  '  hay  up '  or  *  hay  back '  is 
to  confine  or  dam  up  water. 

Be,  for  are.  To  the  question  *  Where  he  you '  the  answer  is  invari- 
ably, '  Here  I  are,^    As  a  prefix  to  verbs  it  is  very  generally  used. 

Bear-bind,  the  convolvulus  major,  or  bindweed. 

Beau  Beynolds,  the  name  for  the  fox.  *  Mus  Reynolds '  in  Sussex, 
This  word  is  doubtless  a  corruption  of  the  French  *  r§nard.'  Hunting 
being  formerly  exclusively  the  pastime  of  the  noble,  he  seems  to  have 
stamped  a  Norman-French  name  on  the  object  of  the  chase. 

Beazled,  pp.  tired  out.  *  That  young  mare  [meerl  was  properly  headed 
after  the^  journeys  in  the  coal- team.'  Halliwell  gives  it  as  a  Sussex 
word,  fatigued. 

Bee-bird,  the  French  magpie.     See  Jaek-haJcer. 

Bee->hackle,  the  straw  covering  placed  over  a  bee-hive.     See  Hackle, 

Beleft,  pp.  of  helieve.     See  under  Best. 

Bell-wind,  or  Wire-weed,  the  hedge  convolvulusi  called  in  Sussex 
milk-maid  and  Old  man*s  night-cap. 

Bents,  the  long  coarse  grass  in  a  crop  of  hay  when  it  is  ripe,  or  which 
is  seen  in  autumn  in  a  pasture-field.  So  Halliwell.  When  a  field  is 
full  of  it  it  is  said  to  be  oenty. 

Best,  V.  to  make  a  sharp  bargain  with,  or  take  undue  advantage  of. 
A  man  said  to  me,  of  an  outgoing  tenant  who  had  sold  him  a  very  in- 
ferior stack  of  hay  at  a  hien  valuation,  *  I  never  could  have  beleft 
he  would  have  hested  us  so.*^  Its  converse  '  worsted'  is  still  in  every- 
dav  use,  and  the  kindred  word  'better'  for  *to  improve.'  *  You 
will  not  **  better  "  it'  is  the  constant  phrase  for  you  will  not  improve 
upon  it.  *Was  nothing  **  bettered,"  but  rather  grew  worse'  (Mark 
V.  26). 

Bettermost,  pronounced  hettamy  [bet-u^mi].  People  of  the  upper 
class  are  spoken  of  as  '  hettamy  kind  o'  folks.' 

Biddle,  a  wooden  mallet.  A  '  ^\a^Q-hiddle '  is  that  which  is  used  for 
driving  stakes,  a  long  or  ^xunb-hiddle  for  cleaving  wood.  The  latter 
has  two  rings  at  the  end  to  prevent  tiie  wood  from  *  spalting'  ^i.e, 
splitting),  as  the  owner  explained  to  me.  The  Prompt.  Parv.  gives 
*  bctylle,  malleus,  malleolus; '  and  Evelyn  {SUva  and  Terra,  i.  280)  uses 
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the  word.  'Of  box  are  made  {inter  ctlia)  beetles,  tops,  tables/  &o. 
See  jpoatea — *  deaf  as  a  beetle,*  s.v.  Dec^f. 

Bide,  V.  to  stay  where  it  is.  '  You  let  that  ladder  bide,*  L  e.  don't 
you  move  it.     '  I  sh'ant  bide  long,'  I  sludl  not  stop  long. 

Bilboes,  the  wooden  divisions  of  a  cow-stajl,  into  which  the  cows' 
heads  are  fixed  and  secured  as  in  a  vice,  Halliwell  gives  it  as  a 
wooden  piece  of  machinery  used  for  confining  the  head  of  sheep.  No 
better  explanation  of  this  word  can  be  ^ven  than  that  of  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  {The  Wild-goose  Ghase,  Act  1.  sc.  iL) — 

'  For  'tis  a  kind  of  bilboes  to  be  married,' 

It  is  a  Spanish  word,  so  called  from  Bilboa,  In  Eeed's  ShaJeespeare, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  345,  a  figure  of  bilboes  taken  in  the  Spanish  Armada, 
still  preserved  in  the  Tower,  is  given. 

Bish-milk,  the  first  milk  given  by  a  cow  after  calving.  No  doubt 
a  corruption  of  the  A.S.  *  beost.'  See  Prompt  Parv,  in  verbo  *  Beest- 
nynge,'  p.  33,    Foad-milk  (Sussex), 

Bitten,  inclined  to  bite ;  used  as  an  adjective. 

Blare,  or  Blear,  v.  to  bleat  or  bellow,  as  of  animals  that  are  discon- 
tented or  hungry.    To  '  blare  about'  is  a  common  expression. 

Bleat,  cold,  bleak.     So  Halliwell. 

Blobtity  a  tell-tale,  a  prattling  fellow. 

Blunder,  a  loud  noise  of  something  falling, 

Bly,  a  likeness ;  or  resemblance.  So  Halliwell.  '  He  favours  so  and 
so '  is,  however,  the  more  usual  expression. 

Bodge,  a  small  scuttle-shaped  basket  of  wood,  such  as  is  used  by 
gardeners,  or  by  persons  to  carry  ashes  to  the  ash-pit. 

Boffle,  a  blunder  or  confusion, 

Boffled,  pp,  confused,  rendered  stupid ;  lit.  baffled.  A  fox  that  has 
been  repeatedly  headed  and  prevented  from  making  his  point  is  said 
*  to  be  regularly  boffled,' 

'  Should  I  see  my  friend 
BaffleeL,  disgraced.' 

(Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  at  teveral  Weapons,  Act  Y.  so.  i.) 

(N.B.  Baffled  was  an  old  term  of  heraldry,  used  of  a'disgraced  knight) 

Bounds,  phr,  'There's  no  bounds  to  where  he'll  be  got  by  this 
time '  is  a  common  phrase,  meaning  *  it  is  impossible  to  say  where  he  is. ' 

BrandironSy  otherujise  Andirons,  s.  pi.  the  dogs  of  an  open  fire-place 
such  as  are  common  in  most  farm-houses  in  the  district,  which  sup- 
port the  irons  upon  which  the  wood  is  burnt.  Also,  andirons;  and 
so  Halliwell, 

Brave,  adj.  large,  fine,  of  animate  or  inanimate  things,  A  large,  well- 
fatted  animal  is  a  *  brave  beast.'  Sir  Walter  Scott  uses  the  word  in 
the  sense  of  sleek,  well  to  do  {Kenilworth,  Chap.  iiL) — *  But  how  brave 
thou  be'est,  lad.'    '  And  so  attending  him  to  his  Tent,  where  a  bravo 
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dinner  being  put  upon  his  table ; '  {Life  of  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherhury^ 
p.  102,  4  ed.)  'In  nne a  goodly  brave  cathedral  become  no  better  than 
a  den  of  thieves  and  plundei-ers ; '  (Somner,  Condition  of  Canterbury 
Cathedral,  1660,  Arch.  Cant.,  vol.  x.  96.) 

Broke.    A  fall  of  timber  is  called  a  broke. 

Broken,  pp.  in  the  sense  of  becoming  disused  or  obsolete ;  e,g,  a 
word,  if  uncommon,  is  said  to  be  *  summut  of  a  broken  word.' 

Bliusy,  adj.  said  of  a  tree  which  is  rough,  and  has  short  boughs. 
(Compare  Pr.  brouBsailUa,  brushwood ;  Froissard  (IE.  iii.  124)  uses  the 
word  brottssis.  In  Berry,  a  Midland  County  of  France,  the  word 
breu4»e$  or  brtisses  is  still  heard.  Diez  thinks  these  forms  are  kindred 
to  High  German  burst,  brusta ;  Mod.  Germ.  bUrste,  brush. — H.  Ghius- 
seron,  in  N.  and  Q.,  5  S.  i.  434.) 

Brut,  V.  to  nibble  or  eat  the  young  shoots  off.  Said  especially  of 
sheep  or  cattle,  that  nibble  underwood.  *  From  the  casual  rubbing  and 
poisonous  brutting  of  cattle  and  sheep.'  (Evelyn,  Silva  and  Terra,  i 
103,  et  alibi.) 

Bruttle  [brut'll,  adj.  brittle ;  always  so  pronounced.  (Spelt  hnUel 
in  Piers  the  Plowman,  B.  viiL  42.) 

Bunch,  a  swelling,  when  it  is  soft  and  yields  to  the  touch;  when 
hard  and  permanent,  it  is  called  a  '  caUue* 

Bury  [ber*r'i],  a  rabbit-burrow.  See  Flam.  *In  diversis  Buries 
cuniculorum  suorum ibidem.'  (Court  Roll,  Titsey  Manor,  24 Eliz.  1582.) 

Burster,  pronounced  htster  [bust'ur],  a  drain  under  a  road  to  carry 
off  water.  In  a  Court  BoU  of  the  Manor  of  Titsey  in  Latin,  30  April, 
1641, 1  find  *  Cursus  aquae  Anglic^  vocatus  a  burstow.* 

Busy,  V.  to  employ,  keep  occupied ;  e,  g.  *  I  throws  the  beans  to  the 
pig  just  as  they  be,  and  it  buiies  him  to  open  them.' 

Bnzzly,  adj.  pinched,  short,  as  opposed  to  full,  plump.  *  I  doubt  we 
shan't  get  many  apples  this  year,  the  blossoms  comes  so  buzzty-hke.  so 
blackified.'  N.B.  This  habit  of  adding  <  -ified '  to  the  end  of  words  is 
very  common.  DulUfied,  Prosified,  Bainified,  Cloddified,  and  many 
others  I  have  heard. 

Byste  [beisti,  a  temporary  bed  made  up  of  chairs  for  a  child  to  sleep 
on  in  the  d.ay-time.  Halliwell  gives  it  as  one  used  by  hop-driers  and 
maltsters.    I  have  only  heard  it  used  of  a  child's  bed. 

Call,  occasion,  reason.  So  Halliwell.  '  Tou've  no  call  to  do  so  and 
so '  is  a  very  common  expression,  signifying  no  occasion  or  necessity 
for  it. 

Callus,  a  hard,  permanent  swelling.    See  Bunch. 

Camber,  v.  an  expression  used  by  carpenters.  When  the  edge  of  a 
piece  of  wood  is  curved  or  rounded  of?,  they  say  it  cambers,  ^^Uiwell 
gives  *  caf»5«r-nose,  an  aquiline  nose. — ^Junius.' 

Cant,  a  division.     Its  diminutive  is  eantel.     A  corn-field  is  divided 

into  cants  or  separate  slips  for  reaping ;  and  similarlv,  imderwoods, 

^  when  sold  on  the  stem  to  different  purdiasers,  are  sold  in  cants.    QL 
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the  cantons  of  Switzerland.  Halliwell  giyes  Cant^  to  divide;  Tusser, 
p.  278.  '  Cloth  of  siluer  and  crymsyn  veluet  kanteled  together ; '  (HalPs 
Chrantde,  6  Hen.  YUl.)  See  FrompU  Farv,  in  veroo  Cantel.  In 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  (The  Queen  of  Corinth^  Act  11.  sc.  iy.)  oc- 
curs— 

*  Do  you  remember 
The  eantle  of  immortal  cheese  yoa  carried  with  you  ? ' 

the  note  on  which  is  *  Cantle,  a  small  piece  of  anything ;  Chantel,  Fr. ; 
Quantulum^  Latin.'  [Of  course  it  has  no  connection  with  quantulum, 
but  is  the  Low  Lat.  cantellus,  the  diminutive  of  cantus,  a  comer ;  cf. 
G.  kanU,  Swed.  kani,  a  comer.— W.  W.  S.] 

Cant,  V.  to  upset.  So  Halliwell.  Usually  *  cant  up '  or  *cant  over.' 
In  Norfolk,  to  cant  is  to  set  anything  up  on  edge.  {Prompt,  Farv,  in 
verbo  cantel,)    This  word  is  connectMl  with  the  word  above. 

Casualty  [cash-alti],  a  chance  crop,  or  one  taken  out  of  its  proper  ro- 
tation ;  also  a  very  indifferent  crop  is  *  a  cashalty  crop.'  A  cofhalty 
colt  is  where  the  mare  has  stolen  uie  horse,  and  so  of  other  animals. 
Halliwell  gives  '  caedty^  uncertain.' 

Catohy,  adj.'of  weather ;  showery.    Called  a  *  following-time '  (East). 

Caterways,  Catering,  adv.  used  of  crossing  diagonally.  So  Halliwell. 

Cawsey,  a  causeway.  Presentment  that  John  Hayward,  farmer, 
had  incroached  upon  the  highway  from  Tyttesey  to  South  Green,  by 
making  a  pavement,  Anglice  a  caweey^  by  means  of  which  the  road 
had  become  much  narrowed.  ( Visus  Franc,  Flcdg,  TiUey  Manor ^  28 
Sep.  1611.)  John  Gainsford  of  Orohurst  Gent  in  ye  year  1681  caused 
a  Stone  Caueie  to  be  made  from  Orohurst  Place  to  Orohurst  Ohurch. 
(Far,  Reg.  Crowhurst,  Surrey,) 

Cavil  [cavi],  the  chaff  and  refuse  of  com  after  threshing.  Halliwell 
gives  '  cavmg '  as  a  word  used  in  the  same  sense  in  the  East  of  England. 

Champer,  pronounced  chamiper  fchaamp-ur].  A  barley-c^aw/?er 
is  an  instrument  for  cutting  off  the  oeards  (or  '  ails '  as  they  are  called) 
of  barley. 

Chastise,  v.  Not  in  the  sense  of  corporal  punishment,  but  to  repri- 
mand, scold,  and  sometimes  merely  to  advise. 

'  For  he  fro  yices  wolde  him  ay  ehattite 
Discretly  as  by  word  and  nat  by  dede.' 

Chaucer,  The  Monket  TaU,  1.  13423  (Six-text,  B.  3695). 

Chavocky,  adj.  stony,  gravelly.  Soil  is  said  to  be  chavocky  when 
there  are  loose  stones  or  gravel  near  the  surface. 

Chimbley,  chimney.     So  Halliwell 

Chnckety  v.  to  cough  with  a  short  dry  cough. 

Chnoks,  8.  pi.  large  chips  of  wood.     Called  '  chats '  in  the  Cotswold 

dialect. 
Chncky,   adj.   dry  (1).    A  man  said  to  me  this  year  of  my  wool, 

'  The  wool  seems  so  dry,  so  cAuc^-like.' 

Clamp.     *A  clamp  of  bricks'  is  a  number  of  bricks  prepared  for 
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burning.     So  IlalliWell*    It  is  an  extempore  and  imperfect  sort  of 
brick-kiln* 
Cledgy,   adj.   wet,   sticky,   of  groUnA     Land  is  said  *  to  work  so 
dedgy:    HalliweU  (Kent). 

CliverSy  s.  pi.  the  surface-roots  of  a  tree,  shmb,  or  plani 

Clung,  adj.  cold,  damp ;  test  expressed  perhaps  by  clammy. 

Clutter,  V.  'The  mare  cluttered  out  of  the  box  all  at  once  and  fell 
dead/  i,  e.  ran  confusedly,  hurriedly.  *  Cluttered  up '  means  all  in  a 
heap  or  confusion.  Compare-^*  Cludair,  a  heap,  pile,'  and  *  Cludeirio, 
to  heap,  to  pile ;  ^  Spurrell*s  Welsh  l)ict. 

Come,  t.  e.  at  the  return  of  such  and  such  a  time  ;  e,  g.*  He  '11  have 
bin  here  ten  year,  come  next  Michaelmas.'  (Lit.  when  next  Michael- 
mas comes;  3  p.  s.  imperative.) 

Contrary  (with  a  long)  [kontrairT^i],  adj.  cross-graitied,  disagreeable. 
The  accent  is  placed  on  the  second  syllable.    So  the  nursery  rhyme — 

'  Mistress  Mary, 
Quite  contrary^ 
How  does  your  garden  grow  ? ' 

So  pronounced  in  Shak.  K.  John^  TV.  ii.  198  ;  Spenser,  Paerie  Queene, 
B.  vi.  0.  iv.  xi.  1 ;  and  B.  vii.  0.  vii.  xxxv.  8. 

Cord,  a  pile  of  wood  stacked  for  fuel.  Wood  or  roots  so  stacked  is 
called  cordwood,  and  is  sold  '  hy  the  oor(2,'  which  is  8  foot  long,  4  foot 
high,  and  4  foot  thick. 

Crazy,  adj.  tutnble-down,  dilapidated.  'And  appoint  all  second 
causes  to  concur  for  the  support  of  that  crazy  tridge,  or  to  make  that 
old  tower  stand  firm  till  you  had  escaped.'  (Watts,  On  the  Mind,) 
'There  is  more  expected  of  me  than  the  craziness  of  those  times  will 
give  me  leave  to  do.'  (Laud  to  Strafford,  Hook's  Lives  of  Ahpe  of 
Cant,  vi.  228.)  *  Thoy  consist  of  craa^-looking  wheels,  inserted  on  still 
craztcf-looking  sheds.'     (War  Correspondent,  Times,  July  13,  1876.) 

Crock,  fin  earthen  pot  or  vessel.  ,  A  *  cream-^rocA* '  is  the  open  pan 
in  which  the  milk  stands  before  it  is  skimmed* 

Cninuny,  adj.  filthy,  covered  with  vermin.  A  man  described  a 
tramj)  whom  he  found  hy  the  road-side  as  *  Wonderful  crummy ,*  and 
explained  it  in  this  way. 

Cnckoo's  waiting^maid,  the  wryneck.  So  called  because  this  bird 
is  always  heard  about  ton  days  or  so  before  the  cuckoo.  Halliwell 
gives  *  Cuckooes  maiden,  the  wryneck  (North).* 

Dallop,  a  shapeless  lump  of  anything  tumbled  about  in  the  hands. 
So  HalliweU. 

Deaf  as  a  beetle,  proverh.  *That  there  horse  is  as  deaf  as  a  beetle.^ 
A  beetle  is  a  large  wooden  mallet.  Cf.  *  as  deaf  as  a  post,^  See  antea, 
*  biddle.'  '  Heads  of  beetles,  stocks  and  handles  of  tools  are  made  of  it.' 
(Evelyn,  8%lm  and  Terra,  I  141.) 
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Deal,  a  nipple.  When  a  cow-calf  is  born,  the  cow-man  will  look  to 
see  if  its  deals  are  aU  right.  ['  Deala,  a  leech ;  a  coVs  dug,  a  sheep's 
teat ; '  Gaelic  Diet.,  by  Maoleod  and  Dewar.] 

Death  [deth],  the  common  pronunciation  of  deaf. 

Denial,  a  detriment,  drawback.  So  Halliwell.  E,  g,  to  be  deaf  or 
lame  is  said  to  be  '  a  great  denial '  to  such  an  one.  The  word  *  hurt ' 
is  used  very  much  in  the  same  sense. 

Densher,  y.  To  densher  a  field  is  to  skim  the  turf  off,  to  pare  and 
bum  it.  A  densher^'plou^h.  is  the  instrument  for  doing  it.  There  are 
several  fields  in  this  district  which  go  by  the  name  of  *  Detw/ier-field,* 
which  haye  probably  at  some  time  oeen  so  treated.  See  Halliwell  in 
yerbo.  *  Denshiring,  This  is  the  cutting  off  the  turf  or  surface  of  the 
g^und,  and  when  sufficiently  dry,  putting  it  in  small  piles  and  burn'* 
m^  it  to  SLatLGB.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  first  practised  in  Devon- 
shire, as  its  name  denshiring,  though  corrupted,  imports.'  {Mural  Im- 
provements  by  a  Landowner ,  1775.) 

Dik  [dik],  a  ditch. 

Diflhabil,  adj.  untidy,  in  confusion ;  used  of  a  cottage  or  its  inmates, 
and  s^rnonymous  with  being  all  in  a  '  muck '  or  *  muddle.'  HaUiwell 
giyes  it  as  dishbille,  from  deshahillS  ;  used  in  Kent. 

Dishwasber,  the  water-wagtail.  So  Halliwell.  He  gives  also  TVashdish, 
Mollwasher,  Fenny-wagtail,  and  Seed-bird,  as  provincial  names  for  this 
bird. 

Diflsight  This  or  that '  is  a  great  dissight  to  a  place '  means,  is  veiy 
unsightly.    A  desighi  in  the  Cotswold  cQalect  is  a  blemish. 

DifltreBS,  strain ',  e*  g.  '  Slacken  they  there  ropes  before  you  go,  and 
then  there  won't  be  no  distress  on  the  cloth'  (i. «.  rick-cloth). 

Do.  To  make  a  poor  do  of  it  is  to  get  on  badly  enough.  Cf.  Ox- 
fordshire expression  to  make  a  '  see '  of  it. 

Doaty,  Doated,  adj.  worm-eaten,  beginning  to  decay,  of  a  beam,  post, 
or  tree.  So  Halliwell.  Kemble  gives  Doty,  Doted,  mouldy,  rotten. 
'  The  wood  is  so  d/oty  the  prunin^-knife  cannot  be  used.'  '  Doting 
tree,  a  tree  almost  worn  out  with  age ; '  Bailey's  Diet,  in  verho. 
'Lastly  of  the  whited  part  of  the  old  wood,  found  commonly  in 
doating  birches.'  (Evelyn,  Silva  and  Terra,  i.  231.)  'Antiquated 
dotard  treea.'    (M  i.  31.) 

Doddliflh,  adj.  infirm  of  body  and  ndnd,  becoming  childish.  HaUi- 
well gives  '  doddleish,  feeble.' 

Dorliii^,  the  smallest  pig  of  a  litter.  Halliwell  gives  '  Cad,'  ^  Cadma,' 
'  Pilling,'  and  '  Eittmg,'  as  words  expressive  of  the  same  thing ;  see 
also  Be3cling  in  his  Diet.  He  also  gives  '  Anthony-pig '  as  a  ^LontiBh 
expression,  according  to  Grose. 

Doubt.  This  word  is  in  constant  use  in  the  sense  of  expect,  foretell ; 
e,a.  *  I  doubt  we  shan't  get  much  rain.'  To  such  a  question  as  this, 
'  WOl  there  be  much  grass  this  year  P '  the  answer  would  be,  '  I  doubt 
not,'  meaning  there  would  not  be  much. 

Draft.     A  squirrers  nest  is  called  a  squirrel's  draft.     Halliwell 
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*  Dodge '  (South).  Sussex,  a  *  dray '  or  *  draw.'  *  A  boy  has  taken  throe 
little  young  squirrels  in  their  nest  or  "  drey,"  as  it  is  called  in  these 
parts  •  (White's  Selhorne,  p.  364).    In  the  East  it  is  called  a  *  bay.' 

Draft,  a  spade  of  a  peculiar  shape,  used  in  draining  to  take  the 
bottom  spit  out  of  the  trench.  Halliwell  says  it  is  called  a  '  scaffle '  in 
Suffolk,  a  *  tommy '  in  ^e  North. 

Drean  [dreen],  a  drain. 

Dredge,  a  term  of  husbandry ;  signifying  bushes  tied  together  and 
drawn  over  the  meadows  previous  to  rolling ;  called  also  a  husk-Jiarrow. 
To  dredge  a  field  is  to  bush-harrow  it. 

Drivway,  an  old  cart-road  or  cattle-path,  impassable  for  carriages.  In 
Leicestershire,  a  '  drift'  is  a  green  lane. 

Dryth  fdreith],  drought.  So  Halliwell.  A  long  spell  of  dry  weather 
ifl  called  '  a  long  drytK*  Of  trees  planted  in  a  loose  soil  it  is  said, 
'  They  must  be  trod  up,  or  the  dryth  will  get  into  them.' 

Dubby,  adj.  blunt,  thick.     Halliwell  gives  the  word  in  the  sense  of 

dumpy. 
Dnmbledore,  the  bumble-bee.     See  N.  and  Q,,  5  S.  v.  367,  494, 

and  vi.  98. 

Edget,  a  term  of  husbandry.  An  implement  used  in  the  cultivation 
of  hops.  It  is  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  passes  between  the  rows  to 
clean  the  ground.  Called  also  idget  and  nidget.  [The  A.S.  tge^e^  a 
rake  or  harrow,  is  firom  the  same  root,  viz.  the  Xndo-European  ah, 
sharp.  EdgH  is  obviously  a  corruption  of  '  eg-et,'  i.  e.  a  little  spike ; 
cf.  Latin  ac-uZeua,  oc-tM,  &c. — ^W.  W.  S.] 

Ellow,  adj.  When  a  plum-puddimg,  or  such  a  pudding  as  they  call 
Pond-butter  pudding — i.  e.  a  well-jjudding  with  currants  or  raisins — 
has  very  few  plums  in  it,  they  say  it  is  *  terrible  ellow.*  [This  word  is 
possibly  a  corruption  of  *  elenge  or  *  eUinge,'  which  means  solitary, 
Bad.— W.  W.  S.J 

Emmet,  pronounced  emmiU  [em'uti,  an  ant.  Ant-hills  are  called 
emmvi-hilU,    Worm-casts  are  called  worm-casties  [kaast*iz]. 

Ersll,  pronounced  ash  [ash],  a  stubble ;  not  so  commonly  used  as 
*  gratten,'  q.  v. 

Faddy,  adj.  fanciful 

Pail  of,  V.  to  fall  ill  of,  to  sicken  with. 

PaU,  V.  to  fell  or  cut  down.  Cf.  fall,  to  let  fall :  As  You  Like  If, 
in.  V.  6. 

Pall,  the  autumn.  'Last  fall,*  i.  e,  last  autumn.  So  Halliwell. 
'  Cut  them  in  the  spring  for  dressing,  but  in  the  fall  for  timber  and 
fuel'     (Evelyn,  Silva  and  Terra,  i.  269.) 

Fancy  of  it,  phr.     If  a  person  cannot  account  for  anything  or  give 

the  reason  for  it,  he  says,  *  1  'm  sure  I  can't  toll  the  fancy  of  it,* 
Farrow,  a  litter  of  pigs.     So  Halliwell  (East). 
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Fat-hen,  tbe  plant  goosefoot.  Halliwell,  the  wild  oracbe.  Called 
in  other  places  Good  King  Harry. 

Pavonr,  v.  to  resemble  in  countenance.    So  Halliwell. 

'  And  she  had  a  filly  too  that  waited  on  her 
Just  with  such  a  favour* 

(Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Pilffrim,  Act  V.  so.  ti.) 

Fennel,  tbe  female  of  a  hare,  when  giving  suck. 

Fight,  V.  to  flog.     Used  of  chastising  boys. 

Flam,  or  Flam-net,  a  small  net  used  in  ferreting  rabbits,  to  place  over 
the  holes  or  *  buries '  as  they  are  called. 

Flaw,  V.  to  bark  timber.  Flawing^  barking  oak-timber.  So  Halliwell. 
Sodjs  flayed  or  stripped  from  tbe  top  or  surface  of  the  earth  are  in  tho 
North  called  *  flaws  ;  '  Richardson's  Diet. 

Fleet,  adj .  shallow.  The  soil  is  fieet  when  there  is  no  depth  of  it. 
To  plough  fleet  is  to  skim-plough  land.  Water  is  fleet  when  it  is 
shallow.    See  Flit  in  Halliwell,  and  Flew  in  Prompt  Parv, 

Flick,  the  doom  or  fur  of  hares  and  rabbits.  Halliwell  giYesfledc 
or  flick  (East).     *  You  flicked  him  pretty  much  *  means,  you  shot  him 

{'  very  hard. 

FUttermonse,  a  bat ;  called  also  Rai'hat  Halliwell,  FUc/cermouse 
and  FHndermouse, 

Fluey,  adj.  of  a  weak,  delicate  constitution.  Halliwell  ^YesfluisJi, 
a  North-country  word,  in  the  same  sense.  (Compare  French  *fluety^ 
slender,  delicate,  from  O.  French  flou,  floy  weak;  Flemish  fluuw 
(Diez) ;  cf.  Latin  ^^ctrfiw, — H.  Oausseron,  in  N.  and  Q.,  6  S.  i.  434.) 
Kemble  notes  this  word,  with  the  illustration — *  My  old  master  was  so 
fluey, ^    I  have  never  heard  the  word  applied  except  to  animals. 

Flushy  [flesh-i],  adj.  Young,  tender  grass,  or  grass  which  grows 
suddenly  after  rains,  and  scours  the  cattle,  is  ooXkA  flashy.  Halliwell 
^yes  flashy, 

Fly-golding,  the  ladybird,  or  ladybug,  as  it  is  called.  It  bas  a 
number  of  aliases  in  other  parts;  e.  g.  Bishop  Bamabee,  God  Al- 
mighty's cow,  Lady-cow,  &c. 

Fore-noon,  always  used  for  the  morning. 

Fore-right,  adj.  downright,  blunt,  obstinate.     So  Halliwell. 

Frith,  the  local  name  of  several  woods,  generally  where  the  brush- 
wood is  of  a  rough,  unprofitable  kind.  Sometimes  corrupted  into 
Thrift  See  examples  in  llalliwoll,  who  says — *  Many  woods  in  Kent 
are  still  called  fritfis.*  Cf.  Welsh  ffridd,  a  forest.  *  Iticardus  atte 
Frith:    (Court  Roll,  Titsey  Manor,  15  Bic.  IL) 

Fmz,  pp.  frozen.     So  HalliwelL 

Gaffer,  the  master ;  e,  g.  *  Look  out !  here  comes  the  gaffer,' 

Oalley-bird,  the  woodpecker.  A  wood  in  this  neighbourhood  is 
called  CkUley's  Wood,  probably  from  this  bird.  It  is  called  in  Lincoln- 
shire '  Green-peck,'  in  the  North  the  '  rain-bird.' 
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Gall,  a  canker,  or  sore.  So  Halliwell  (Sussex).  Rind-^a?Z  is  a  small 
boas  or  imperfection  in  the  bark  of  a  tree,  to  whicli  the  oak  is  especially 
subject. 

Oamack,  v.  *  To  go  gamacking  about/  said  of  old  women  chattering, 
making  a  noise,  gossiping. 

Cbunble-stiok,  the  crooked  piece  of  wood  used  to  hang  up  a  pig  or 
other  slaughtered  animal*    Halliwell  gives  gamhrel  in  this  sense. 

Ganger  [gang-gur,  g  hard],  a  canker,  fester,  or  venom.  A  man  described 
to  me  how  he  had  run  something  into  his  hand,  and  when  it  festered, 
he  ]put  a  lot  of  pepper  and  salt  on  it  to  fetch,  as  he  said,  the  ganger  out. 
It  IS  a  corruption  of  gangrene.  'Their  word  will  eat  as  doth  a 
canker '  (in  margin  gangrene),    (2  Tim*  ii  17») 

Gangway,  an  entrance  or  passage.     So  Halliwell  (Kent). 

Give,  V.  to  thaw.  The  frost  or  snow  gives,  or  is  ^  all  on  the  give,*  is 
the  usual  expression  for  a  thaw.  HalHweU  gives '  forgive '  as  an  East- 
country  word  in  this  sense.  The  Yorkshire  *  gladden  '  for  to  thaw  is 
full  of  meaning.     *  Uneave,  to  thaw '  (Devon). 

Give  over,  v.  to  leave  off,  stop.  Where  we  should  say  it  will  soon 
leave  off  raining,  the  countryman  wotild  invariably  say  *  give  over,' 

Give  the  time  o*  day,  to,  phr.  to  say  good-morning  or  greet  any  one 
civilly  in  passing.    So  Halliwell. 

'  But  gently  waking  them  gave  tbem  the  time  of  day* 

(Spenser,  F.  Q.,  B.  vl  C.  zi.  xxxviii.) 

Going  home,  Going  back,  phr.  decaying.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear 
it  said  of  a  tree  that  is  dying,  *  That  old  tree  is  going  home  very  fast.' 
(See  N.  and  Q*y  5  S.  vi.  126.) 

Gooming,  p.  To  go  gooming  about,  is  to  go  about  stupidly  with  the 
mouth  open,  like  French  *  b6ant.*  *  Gawmin,  vacant,  stupid.  North  ; ' 
HaUiweU. 

Gowdy  [goudi],  swelled,  distorted.  C£  Halliwell,  *  Ooicte,  a  swell* 
ing.' 

Gratten,  a  stubble ;  used  universally  of  wheat,  barley,  oats  (*  wuts  *), 
and  peas.  So  alao  the  leys  are  called  *  the  sheep-^attena.*  Partridges 
at  feed  on  the  stubbles,  or  pigs  turned  out  there,  are  said  to  be  gratten- 
ing,    Halliwell  gives  it  as  a  South-country  woM. 

Grist  [greist]  (with  i  long),  the  week's  allowance  of  flour.  *  Gnd^ 
provision,  supply ;  *  Johnson's  Diet.  An  inscription  at  Warlingham,  in 
this  neighbourhood,  on  the  tombstone  of  a  miller  (Lionel  Gregoiy), 
gives  the  pronunciation  of  this  word  :— 

'  0  cruel  Death,  what  hast  thou  done, 
To  take  from  us  our  mother's  darling  Son  P 
Thou  hast  taken  toll,  ground  and  drest  his  griet^ 
The  bran  lieth  here,  the  flour  is  gone  to  Christ.' 

Greensward  [green'sooh'd-],  pronounced  greensoo'rd,  the  grass. 
Gmnunock,  a  lout,  a  hobbledehoy. 
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Omt,  or  Onrt,  corruption  of  great ;  generally  used  in  conjunction 
"witix  big.    Halliwell,  *  Gert^  great  (Devonshire).* 

Onll,  a  gosling. 

Hack,  a  thin  row  in  which  hay  is  laid  to  dry  after  being  shaken  out, 
and  before  it  is  got  into  wider  rows,  which  are  called  •  windrows.*  In 
Oxfordidiire  they  use  the  word  Jiackle.    So  HalliweU* 

Hackle,  a  straw  cone  of  thatch.  Sometimes  in  haryesting,  esx)eGially 
in  wet  weather,  they  make  a  coyeiing  which  they  place  oyer  the 
sheayes,  and  thijs  they  call  a  hackle.  It  is  more  commonly  done  with 
beans  than  with  com  crops* 

Hand,  trouble.     Cf.  handful,  as  it  is  used  of  a  troublesome  child. 

Hand,  phr.  '  To  make  the  safest  hand  of  it/  i.  e,  to  make  a  sure  job 
of  it. 

Handfl,  phr.  'First  handSy  Le.  early,  or  at  the  beginning;  e,  g, 
*  They  didn't  got  much  of  a  shoot  first  hands  ;  '  *.  c.  they  did  not  get 
much  shooting  at  first  starting. 

Hankeroker^  handkerchief.  So  neck-kercher.  'Pawned  her  neckr- 
kerchers  for  clean  bands  for  him ; '  Ben  Jonson,  Every  Man  in  hia 
Humour y  Act  ni.  sci  iii.  Halliwell,  'Hancutcher  (North);  Hanket- 
cher  (East).* 

Hap,  adv.  universal  for  perhaps,  *  For  crist  ihesus  is  in  you,  but  in 
happe  ye  ben  repreuable ;  *  2  Cor.  xiii.  6,  Wiclif.  Also  as  a  verb,  in 
the  sense  of  to  meet  with,  light  upon ;  c  fir.  *  May  be  you  11  hap  upon 
him  in  the  wood.'  Halliwell  gives  happen  on  in  this  sense  as  a 
Lincolnshire  word. 

Haps,  the  hasp  or  latch  of  a  gate.     A.S.  hoeps. 

Hassooky,  adj.  stony«  Hassock  is  also  the  name  of  a  rough,  coarse 
gross  which  grows  in  tuft8« 

Hatch,  y.     Bark-hatching  is  dressing  the  bark  for  the  tanner. 

Haulm,  pronounced  hann  [haam],  the  straw  of  peas,  tares,  beans, 
and  potatoes,  but  never  used  of  white  crops,  I  believe,  in  this  district. 
Tusser,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  Hushanaryt  sa^'S,  *  The  hatim  is  the 
straw  of  the  wheat  or  the  rie.'  *  To  avail  himself  of  mats,  cloths, 
pease-Aaum,  straw,  reeds,  or  any  such  covering ;  *  White's  Selborne,  p. 
314.  *  Bean-Aawmc'  (Evelyn,  Silva  and  Terra,  i  60.)  *  Covered 
with  dry  straw  or  haume'    (id,  i.  274.) 

Have  at,  phr.  to  go  at  or  go  about;  e,  g,  *  We  '11  have  at  that  job  next.' 

Have  one's  eye  on,  phr.  i.  e.  to  approve  of. 

Hazardous,  adj.  dangerous,  uncertain;  e.  g,  *X  yery  hazardous CTop,* 
f.  e.  an  uncertain  one. 

Headlands,  that  part  of  a  field  which  is  close  against  the  hedge.  In 
early  documents,  Hevedlond,    HalliweU  gives  *  Adland  {Salop).' 

Heard  tell,  phr.  '  I  never  heard  tell  of  such  a  thing,'  universal  for 
I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing.- 
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*  Whicli  when  the  Prince  heard  tell.* 

Spenser,  F,  Q..  B.  v.  C.  xi.  xxi.) 

Heart.  Land  is  said  to  be  'in  good  heart*  when  it  is  in  good  con- 
dition. So  Halliwell,  'in  good  hearty  in  good  order.'  Sinularly,  a 
person  who  was  looking  well  wotild  be  described  as  *  looking  very 
hearty y*  and  a  good  me^  is  called  a  hearty  meal.  *  The  heart  of  the 
beech  is  all  about  here/  said  my  woodman,  meaning  the  princip&l  part 
of  the  beech.  *To  break  the  heart  of  a  job '  is  a  common  phrase  for 
getting  through  the  worst  of  it 

Heats  in  the  fire,  phr.  for  irons  in  the  fire.  I  was  proposing  to  my 
farm-man  to  work  the  steam-plough  and  the  thrashing-machine  on 
the  same  day,  and  his  answer  was — *  We  shall  get  too  many  heai$  in 
the  firey  I  doubt.' 

Heaye-gate,  a  gate  made  entirely  of  wood,  without  any  iron  about  it, 
and  so  contrived  that  one  end  lifts  off  the  post.  These  gates  are  fast 
disappearing,  and  are  only  met  with  in  the  Weald. 

Heirs,  s.  pi.  young  timber-trees  or  '  tellers.'  Halliwell,  'Heyres  (East).' 

Hele,  or  Hele  in  [heel],  v.  to  cover  in  or  roof  a  buUding ;  the  regular 
term.  See  N,  and  Q.,  4  S.  xii.  17.  So  Halliwell,  and  be-heUed, 
covered  (A.S.).  It  is  also  used  of  covering  up  plants  or  roots.  In  the 
West  he  that  covers  a  house  with  slates  is  called  a  healer  or  hellier. 
The  fact  of  Hillier  being  so  common  a  surname  is  due  probably  to 
this  origin.  For  the  covering  of  houses  there  are  three  sorts  of  slate, 
which  nx)m  tiiat  use  take  the  name  of  ^eaZtn^-stones  (Carew,  Survey 
of  CornvKUly  fol.  6). 

'  For  treulie  I  shall  yonrt  connsel  hele^ 
I  shal  not  diBcouer  you  noo  dele.' 

Syr  Generides,  I.  72-5  (a.i>.  1430). 

Hem,  adj.  very.  It  is  also  used  substantively;  e.g.  'A  hem  of  a 
row,'  'A  Jiem  of  a  mess.'  *  I  see  a  hem  of  a  lot  of  sand  mucked  out 
there,  sure-ly ; '  (».  e,  driven  out  by  a  storm). 

Hep.  A  hep  of  com  is  the  com  as  the  thresher  lays  it  up  in  the 
bam  before  it  is  cleaned. 

Hills.  The  mounds  on  which  the  hops  are  planted  are  called  hills. 
In  planting  a  hop-garden,  so  many  hilU  are  reckoned  to  an  acre. 

Hit,  a  crop.  They  will  say  '  a  good  hit  of  seeds '  for  a  good  plant  of 
clover. 

Hog-arves,  haws.  Whitethorn  berries.  Halliwell,  *  Pic-all  (West) ; ' 
Sussex  *  AgarvesJ 

Help,  V.  to  help;  more  commonlv  in  the  sense  of  to  hand  to,  to 
deliver  to ;  e.g.  one  gives  a  parcel  or  letter  to  so-and-so  to  be  handed 
to  a  third  party,  and  the  recipient  says,  '  I  'U  Jiolp  it  to  him.' 

*  By  foul  plaT,  as  thou  sayst,  were  we  heay'd  thence, 
But  blessedly  holp  hither.' — Shakespeare,  Tnnp.  Act  I.  bc.  ii. 

Holt,  inteij.  halt,  hold  hard,  stop.  At  a  country  cricket  match  an 
incautious  batsman,  on  attempting  a  ran,  will  be  met  by  a  chorus  of 
'  BoU  !  Bolt  I '  from  the  bystanders. 
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Holt,  hold.  They  will  say  of  any  illness  that  it  has  taken  such  a 
Jiolt  of  so-and-so,  that  he  cannot  get  shut  of  it. 

Holt,  a  holding-place,  a  coyer.    Such  a  wood  is  a  good  holt  for  a  fox. 

Hover  [huvur],  adj.  said  of  the  wind  when  it  blows  before  rain ; 
also  used  in  the  sense  of  light  or  open.  The  hops  are  hover  means 
Ihat  they  are  Hght.  *  His  coat  is  so  hover '  is  said  of  an  animal  whose 
coat  sticks  up. 

House  [houz],  v.  to  get  the  com  into  the  barn.     So  Halliwell  (South). 

Housey  piouz-i],  adj.  Hops  are  said  to  be  housey  when  the  fruit  is 
mixed  up  with  the  leaves,  and  is,  in  consequence,  difficult  to  pick. 
The  word  housed  [houzd]  occurs  in  the  same  sense. 

Hucket,  V.  to  hiccough,  gasp  for  breath,  make  a  choking  noise.  (Cf. 
French  hoqttet^  hickup.  The  French  have  the  phrase  '  le  hoquet  de  la 
mort,'  the  death-sob. — ^H.  Gausseron,  in  N,  and  Q,,  5  S.  i.  434.) 

Hung  up,  to  be,  plir.  to  be  delayed  or  hindered,  as  in  haymaking  or 
harvest,  from  bad  weather  or  from  want  of  hands. 

loe-bells,  s.  pi.  icicles.  HaUiwell,  *  Ice-candles,  clinker-bells  (Somer- 
set), Cog-beUs  (Kent),  kinker  (Dorset).'- 

nicoxLvenient,  adj.  inconvenient 

In,  used  as  a  verb  for  to  gather  in.  '  All  was  inned  at  last  into  the 
king^s  bam ; '  Bacon,  Hen.  VII,  p.  67  (Richardson). 

Inclinable,  adj.  inclined  to ;  e,g.  'It  don't  seem  no  ways  inclinable 
for  rain  this  year.' 

Indiflgestion,  indigestion. 

Innardfl,  InwardB,  the  entrails  or  intestines.  'He's  injured  in- 
nardly  * — ^meaning,  he  is  hurt  inside, — \a  a  common  phrase.  He  *  talks 
innardXy^  he  mumbles. 

Interrupt,  v.  (1)  to  cause  discomfort,  or  disagree ;  e.  ^.  *  If  I  eat  any 
heavy  food,  it  interrupts  me  so.'  (2^  To  attack,  interfere  with,  or  piu'- 
sue,  as  of  a  dog  or  any  other  ftiiiTnaf. 

Jack-bakery  or  Bee-bird,  the  French  magpie.  Halliwell  gives  the 
former  as  the  name  of  a  kind  of  owl  (South). 

Jacket,  V.  to  flog.  '  I  'U  give  him  a  good  jacketing^  or  '  I  will  give 
him  a  good  hide-ing '  is,  I  wiU  flog  him  well. 

Jack  up,  V.  to  stop  short  cuid  refuse  to  go  any  farther ;  said  of  an  ill- 
tempered  horse,  or  of  men  that  are  saucy  or  throw  up  their  work. 
'  That  spring  'most  always  jacks  up  in  autumn  time,'  t.  e.  ceases  to 
run. 

Jawled  out,  pp.  tired  out ;  synonymous  with  '  beaded,'  q.  y. 

Joy  [joi],  the  jay. 

Justly,  adv.  exactly ;  e.  g,  one  inquires  the  distance  to  any  place,  and 
the  answer  is,  *  I  can't  yti«%  teU.' 
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Kelter,  condition ;  e,g,  *  That  churn  of  our'n  is  pretty  much  out  o' 
kelteTy   %,  e.  out  of  order. 

Ketch  pcech],  v.  to  catch,  invariably  so  pronounced. 

<  Which,  wheiMis  forme  and  feature  it  does  kfich,* 

Speiuer,  F,  0.,  B,  ii.  C.  vi.  37. 

Kettle,  a  swelling  or  lump  found  in  pork. 

Kibble,  a  short  hammer  used  for  chipping  and  dressing  stone.  Mar- 
shall, in  his  Glossary  of  the  Midland  Counties^  gives  the  verb  *  to  hihhU^ 
to  crush  or  grind  imperfectly.'  See  Glos.  B.  5  (E,  D.  S.).  So  Halli- 
woU. 

Kilk,  Charlock,  or  Cadlock ;  tha  wild  mustard. 

Kime  [keim],  a  weaseL 

Kind,  adj.  productive  or  suited  tot ;  e.  </.  '  It  is  very  hind  land  for 
timber.*  Of  weather,  genial,  growing,  just  as  the  converse  is  unkind. 
Of  animals,  healthy,  fatting  well ;  c  ff .  *  He  *s  always  been  a  kindly 
bullock.'  *  Which  we  seldom  find  to  bear  so  kindly  and  plentifully.' 
(Evelyn,  Silva  and  Terra,  i.  25.) 

Knowed,  pp.  invariably  used  for  *  knew.'  So  in  Martin  Chuzzlewit, 
cap.  Hi.,  Poll  Sweedlepipe  says—*  I  thought  there  might  be  some  one 
here  that  knovfd  him.' 

Ladybug,  the  lady-bird;  lady-cow  (Suss.), 

Lawyer,  the  wild  briar,  a  bramble  with  long  thorns. 

Lay  at,  v.  to  attack,  or  lay  hold  of;  e.  g,  'The  rabbits  have  lakl  at 
that  wheat  unaccountably.'  *  The  neuralgy  has  laid  ai  her  uncom- 
monly this  turn.' 

Laylock  [lai-lok],  the  lilac. 

Lear,  adj.  empty,  used  to  express  the  feeling  of  sinking  produced  by 
excessive  hunger.    Of,  Q-.  leer,  empty. 

Learn,  v.  to  teach.  '  Who,  till  I  learned  him,  had  not  known  his 
might ; '  Drayton,  The  Legend  of  Thomas  Cromwell,  *  O  learn  me 
true  understanding  and  knowledge'  (Ps.  cxix.  66,  Prayer-Book 
Version).  *  Why,  I  will  learn  you  Dy  the  true  judgment  of  the  eye, 
hand,  and  foot  to  control  any  enemy's  point  in  the  world ; '  Ben  Jonson, 
Every  Man  in  his  Humour,  Act  L  so.  iv. 

Leasing  [leez-ing],  generally  used  for  gleaning, 

*  Agreo,  that  in  harvest  uied  to  lease; '  Brydcn,  Theoe.  Idyll,  3. 

*  Picking  ears '  (Oomwall). 

Leastways,  adv.  at  least,  anyhow. 

Lent,  a  loan.     So  Halliwell  (Somerset) 

Lent-oonL  Spring  com  is  always  spoken  of  as  Lent-corn,  Halli- 
well gives  Lent-grain  as  a  West-coimtry  word  in  this  sense.  Of. 
Lente^seedes  in  Piers  the  Plowman,  0.  xiii,  190. 
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Leye, '  I  'd  as  leve  not/  I  would  rather  not.  In  a  letter  from  Thomas 
Poyntz  to  his  brother  John,  2oth  AuguBt,  1535  (Cotton  MSS.  Galba 
B.  x),  occurs : — '  A  poor  man  had  lever  Uye  a  beggar  all  days  of  his  life 
rather  than/  &o. 

*  Of  bote  had  I  letter  mys 
Than  ony  othir  forto  iys.' 

Syr  Genmdei,  1.  9947*8  (a.d.  1430). 

'  The  knight  had  lever  for  to  die 
Than  breke  his  tronth.' — Gower,  Conf,  Am,  bk.  i. 

Libbet,  a  long  pole  or  stick  such  as  is  used  to  knock  fruit  oif  tlie 
trees.  HalUwell,  *  a  stick  (South).*  *  Presentant  quod  Ricardus 
Dikare  injnste  traxit  sanguiuem  cum  imo  lihet  de  Job**  Stafhurst.' 
{VUuB  Franc.  Fledg.  Manor  of  TiUey,  4  Uen.  IV.) 

Like,  attached  as  a  pleonasm  to  numbers  of  words;  e.  g.  pleasant- 
like^  comfortable- 2tA;e. 

Liking,  adj.  like. 

Lip,  or  Seed-lip,  a  box  carried  by  the  sower  when  sowing  com,  and 
himg  by  a  strap  oyer  the  shotdder.    See  Leap  in  E.  D.  S.  Qlos.  B.  16. 

Lippy,  adj.  insolent ;  e.  gr.  a  very  lippy  man.  Conf.  *  They  shoot  out 
their  lips.' — Ps.  xxii.  7.  (Tho  French  say,  with  the  same  meaning, 
•  faire  la  lippe^  to  pout. — H.  Gausseron,  in  N,  and  Q.,  5  S.  i.  434.) 

Lissom,  active^  nimble.     (Lit.  lithesome,) 

List,  adj.  still,  heavy,  of  the  atmosphere \  e,  g,  'I  doubt  we  shall 
have  rain  before  long,  it  seems  so  lisV  JBEalliwell,  'A  list  house  or 
room,  when  soimds  are  heard  easily  from  one  room  to  another.* 

Liversiok,  a  hangnail.     In  the  North,  '  backfriend ;  *  Halliwell. 

Leases  [loas'ez],  sb.  pi.  deep  large  ruts.  Halliwell,  '  Load,  a  wheel- 
rut  (Sussex).'^ 

Lodged,  pp.  Com  is  said  to  be  lodged  when  it  has  been  laid  by 
wind  or  rain.     So  Halliwell  (West). 

Lone-woman,  an  unmarried  woman.    So  Halliwell. 

Long,  adj.  great,  numerous.  A  man  with  a  large  family  is  said  to 
have  *  a  very  long  family; '  a  great  age  is  spoken  of  as  '  a  long  ago.' 

Long-dog,  a  greyhound  or  lurcher. 

Loo,  Lew  poo,  liw],  adj.  in  the  shelter,  out  of  the  wind.  Also  as  a 
verb  to  lew^  i,  e,  to  shelter.  The  substantive  letvth  is  also  used.  *  In 
the  lewth^'  is  out  of  the  wind  or  rain. 

Lumbering,  pres.  part,  the  sound  of  distant  thunder ;  e,g,^  It  kept 
lumbering  in  the  East  all  day  yesterday.' 

Lusty,  adj.  fat,  flourishing.  '  You  be  growed  quite  Ituiy '  is  a  common 
form  of  compliment.  'For  they  are  in  no  peril  of  death,  but  are 
lusty  and  strong ; '  Ps.  l^^iii.  4,  Prayer-Book  vers.  Evelyn  uses  the 
word  constantly  in  this  sense.  (See  Silva  and  Terra,  i.  227,  258,  260, 
274.)  Spenser  uses  lusUesse  in  the  opposite  sense.  {F,  Q.,  B.  iii.  0. 
iv.  Ivi.) 
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*  Hast  thoQ  provided  me  four  Ituty  fellows 

Able  to  carry  me  ? ' — Beaum.  and  Flct.,  Bumwg  I^ettle^  Aet  lY.  sc  i. 

*  If  the  land  be  "  rm-luity"  the  crop  is  not  great' — (Tiuaer,  Sutbanthy.) 

Mannered,  in  phr.  good-mannered.  Clover  or  grass  of  good  quality 
in  a  meadow  is  spoken  of  as  such  '  good-mannered  stuff/ 

Masterful,  adj.  domineering,  overbearing. 

Mannd  [maand],  a  wicker  liasket  with  two  handles.  Chs>S-^naund 
is  the  most  nsiial  form  in  which  it  occurs.    Halliwell  gives  the  word. 

Maybng,  a  cockchafer. 

Meeshee  [meesh'ez].  The  Kent  and  Sussex  marshes  are  always  so 
called.    The  white-feu^  Kontish  sheep  is  called  '  the  tnees^-sheep.' 

Mesiengen,  s.  pL  large  flying  clouds  betokening  bad  weather,  called 
also  water-dogs. 

Mense,  a  hole  in  a  hedge  made  by  a  fox,  hare,  or  rabbit ;  alias  a  run. 
Halliwell  has  97neu9e,  miMe,  and  muni.  Musit  occurs  in  Two  Noble 
Kinsmen^  III.  L  97. 

Middling,  adj.  This  word  does  duty  in  a  variety  of  senses.  It  may 
mean  in  bad  health  or  quite  well.  If  you  in(^uire  of  a  labourer  how 
he  does,  or  of  a  farmer  now  his  crops  are  looking,  you  will  never  get 
beyond  '  middling^  in  either  case. 

Mind,  V.  to  remember.  Also  to  look  after.  Sheep-tn/w^in^;,  rook- 
mindingt  are  common  expressions.  '  As  the  ostrich  does  her  eggs  in 
the  Libyan  sands,  without  minding  them  more.'  (Evelyn,  Silva  and 
Terra,  i.  61.) 

Mischiefol,  adj.  mischievous. 

Misword,  a  cross-word,  disagreement  The  expressive  prefix  m£9 
which  occurs  in  so  many  old  English  words — e.  g,  Tnislike,  mt«went, 
&c.  (Spenser  misdeeme,  misfare) — has  been  gradually  ousted,  and  sur- 
vives m  comparatively  few  words,  such  as  mistake,  and  some  others. 
[Mis-  in  miachief'iA  different,  viz.  O.Fr.  wic«-.] 

Mizen,  a  heap  of  dung  and  soil,  or  other  compost. 

'  And  would  yon  mellow  my  young  pretty  mistress 
In  sack  as  misken.' 

(Beaumont  and  Fletcber,  The  Nightwaiker^  Act  II.  sc  i.) 

The  Editor  (Henry  Weber),  in  a  note  to  this  word,  says,  *  I  am  unable 
to  give  any^satisfoctory  explanation  of  it.'  It  is  clearly  used  for 
mixen,  and  Halliwell  gives  miskin^  a  dunghilL 

More,  in  phr. '  as  big  more^*  i.  e.  as  big  again. 

Mortal,  used  adverbially.  Very,  terribly;  e.  g.  *He's  m^yrtdl  bad, 
sure-ly.' 

MoBsel,  a  morsel  Halliwell,  '  MosselL'  On  bad  scenting  days  our 
old  huntsman  used  always  to  say,  <  There 's  not  a  moBnU  of  scent.' 

Most-times,  adv.  usually;  synonymous  with  in  general,  which  is 
always  used  lor  generally. 
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Hothery,  adj.  mouldy.  The  word  Fathery  ia  used  in  the  same 
sense,  and  both  words  together. 

How  [mou].  Com  in  the  mow  is  compiled  up  in  the  bam.  To. 
mow  it  up,  is  so  to  pile  it  up. 

Murder  away,  phr.  die  by  slow  degrees.  A  cottager,  speaking  to  me 
of  the  bad  honey  season  in  1875,  said,  '  I  took  two  of  the  hives  right 
off,  'cos  they  shouldn't  murder  away  and  die.' 

Huzde,  y.  to  get  twisted  or  entangled.  I  have  heard  it  said  of 
mowing  grass  when  it  is  wet  and  impedes  the  machine,  '  it  muzzlea  so.' 

VatiyOy  birthplace^  used  as  a  substantive ;  said  either  of  a  county  or 
some  place  in  it.  It  is  also,  but  less  commonly,  used  to  imply  the  place 
where  any  one  has  lived  in  service,  and  so  knows  the  ways  of  it. 

Vaun,  nothing.  Expresses  somewhat  of  contempt,  pity.  'He's 
naun  but  a  upstart,'  he  is  nothing  but  a  parvenu.  Old  English  noon 
{Book  of  Nurture  and  Kervyng,  L  11) ;  mod.  Eng.  none, 

VesfLe,  v.  to  fidget,  to  move  about  and  first  do  one  thing  and  then 
another.    HaUiweU  gives  '  neUU^  to  trifle  (Sussex).' 

Vettle-spring,  the  nettle-rash. 

Vet-np,  pp.  pinched,  cut  up  by  cold.    So  Halliwell  (Sussex). 

Vewy,  nephew.    So  HalliwelL 

Hidget,  alias  Edget  or  Idget^  a  horse-hoe  used  among  the  hops.  See 
Edget. 

Hod,  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Halliwell,  'Nodock.'  There  are 
several  fields  in  this  district  called  '  Mount  Noddy  ; '  they  are  high, 
conical-shaped  ground.  Query  whether  the  name  be  derived  from  a 
£Euicied  resemblance  to  the  nape  of  a  man's  neck.    Gf. '  Cope,  Oophead.'- 

Vo-hows,  Vo-ways,  adv.  in  no  way ;  used  indiscriminately. 

Vo-ought,  phr.     *  You  had  no  ought '  is,  you  ought  not  to  have. 

Voration.  '  There  seemed  a  great  noration  about  it,'  said  a  rustic  to 
me,  meaning  an  uimecessary  discussion  or  piece  of  work.  And  of  a 
certain  rose  a  gardener  said  to  me,  *  It  made  quite  a  noration  when  it 
first  came  out." 

Hubby,  adj.  cloddy,  of  land  that  breaks  up  in  dods  or  lumps. 

Vucker,  v.  to  neigh,  to  whinny.    Halliwell  has  '  Nicker  (North).' 

Vufher  [nudh'ur],  pronunciation  of  neither.  It  gives  an  emphatic 
finish  to  a  negative  sentence. 

Obedience,  a  curtsey;  equivalent  to  obeisance,  which  is,  of  course, 
another  form  of  the  same  word. 

On,  prep.  of.     '  One  on  'em,'  one  of  them. 

Order,  phr.  '  He  seemed  in  a  tidy  order  about  something,'  implying 
that  he  was  a  good  deal  put  out. 

Ordinary,  adj.  pronounced  omary  [aun'ari],  said  of  persons  who  e^ 
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Ilnwell,  Ami  of  CitopB  ^hen  they  are  indifferent.    Halliwell,  *  Amary 
(Dorset).' 
Orts,  B.  pi.  soups  or  fragments  of  yictuAls.     '  You  eat  your  orts  up/ 
tiiey  mO.  say  to  a  child,  meaning,  don't  leaye  anything  on  your  plate. 

Other  80lii6y  some  others.  Speaking  of  the  corns  of  wheat,  a  man 
said  to  me,  *  Some  ain't  qmte  so  hard  as  other  some.*  '  Other  some, 
he  seemeth  to  he  a  setter  forth  of  strange  gods '  {Hoty  Bible,  £ng.  Vers. 
Acts  zyii.  18). 

Otherwhile,  ady.  every  now  and  then,  at  long  intervals  of  titne  or 
place.  '  Otherwhile  and  often  thy  back  is  tulned  unto  him  through 
negligence ; '  Bp.  Hall,  Art  of  Divine  Med,    So  Spenser : 

*  And  othen»hile$  with  bitter  moeks  and  mowes 
He  woald  bim  acorne.* 
faerie  Qjueene^  B.  tI.  C.  tIL  ilix. ;  and  Id.  C.  T.  82,  and  G.  ix.  xzxTii. 
fie  also  uses  otherwhere. 

*  Othen  in  Thebes  and  otbers  othertohere.* 
Id.  2  CantM  o/MutabUaie,  G.  til  liiL ;  Bad  Id.  F.  dt  B.  Yi«  G.  xL  xxt. 

Out-asked,  in  phr.  '  to  have  been  out-asked,*  i.  e.  to  haVe  bad  the 
banns  of  marriage  published  in  church  three  times. 

Outset,  v.  to  balance  against,  to  set  off  one  debt  against  another. 

Over-rigllt,  universally  used  for  opposite* 

Partment,  a  parting  or  divison* 

Pay-gate^  the  tumpike-gate* 

Peaked  [peek'ed],  pronounced  fts  a  disyllatle.     tJnivell,  poorly. 

Peart  [pi'h'rt],  pronouticed  nearly  as  a  disyllabic ;  brisk,  lively,  said 
of  human  beings  or  animals*    So  HaUiwell ;  and  also  a-pert. 

Peter-gfrieVouB,   adj.    fretful,    complaining.     They  use    the  word 

*  grieving  *  in  parts  of  iTorkshire  in  much  the  same  sense. 

Picksome,  adj.  dainty,  of  a  delicate  appetite.  Halliwell,  '  Hungry, 
peckish  (Sussex).' 

Pick-upon,  to  interfere  with,  bully,  or  annoy,  *  You  all  seem  to  want 
to  pide-upon  him '  is  said  when  one  is  made  the  butt  of  the  rest. 

Picter,  picture.   To  express  something  Very  pretty  they  will  say  it  is 

•  a  regfolar  ptder.' 

Pikey,  a  gipsy  or  tramp.    Halliwell  gives  *  Pity,  a  gipsy  (Kent).' 

Pitching,  rough  paving  with  rag-atones.     So  Halliwell  (Sout^). 

Pithered,  or  Pethered  up,  nearly  closed ;  vulgarly,  bunged  up. 

Pig-^pound,  always  used  for  pig-sty. 

Pimps,  s.  pi.  small  bundles  of  wood  used  for  lighting  fires. 

Plasher  [plesh'er],  a  large  piece  of  stuff  in  a  fence,  partly  cut  off  from 
the  stem  and  laid  in.  TopleaTier  a  hedge  is  to  lay  it :  Cotswold  dia- 
lect.   To  '  pleach,'  <  planch '  (Somerset). 
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Platty,  adj.  uneven ;  com  that  is  patchy  is  said  to  be  platty.  So 
Halliwell.  They  use  the  word  *  spotty '  of  hops.  In  Norfolk  '  squally  * 
for  an  uneven  crop. 

Pluck,  the  hearty  livery  and  lungs  of  a  pig  or  sheep^ 

Plump  up,  V.  to  dry,  become  firm ;  e.  ^.  '  tf  there  comes  a  fine  night, 
the  ground  'uU  soon  plwnp  up,* 

Poach,  V.  to  tread  into  holes.  They  will  say  of  stiff  day  land,  *  It 's 
bad  land  to  work  in  wet  weather,  it  doos  pcxuh  so.'  Halliwell, 
*  poached^ 

Poke,  a  bag  or  sack.  So  Halliwell  (North).  The  proverb,  *  to  buy 
a  pig  in  a  pohe^  is  still  common  for  buying  a  thing  on  trust  without 
firat  seeing  it^ 

Poly-oow,  a  cow  without  horns.  Halliwell,  *Polled-cow  (North). 
Humble-cow,  Sussex.'    '  Hummeled,  without  horns,'  Craven  dialect. 

Poults,  s.  pL  the  name  of  a  crop ;  it  is  a  mixture  of  peas  and  beans. 
Called  also  PoUards  in  the  Ootswold  dialect.  HaUiwell  gives  '  blend'* 
ings '  (Yorkshire)* 

Pretty,  adv.  nicely ;  a  child  begins  to  talk  or  walk  pretty,  (See 
N.  and  Q.Z^yii.  463 ;  viii.  7,  57,  98,  137,  197;  6  S.  v.  214,  276, 
457.) 

Prise  [preiz],  v.  to  lift  up  slightly  as  with  a  wedge,  to  prop.  Halli* 
well  gives  *prt«e,  a  lever.' 

Proper,  thorough.  They  will  say  of  a  child  who  is  independent  and 
difficult  to  manage,  *He's  improper  young  radical.'  Of  a  horse,  *  A 
proper  good-coUar'd  un '  is  one  that  draws  right  well. 

Puddle  about,  v.  to  walk  about  slowly,  as  an  old  man,  or  as  a  man 
after  an  illness. 

PnU,  V.  to  have  a  man  up  before  the  bench  of  magistrates,  or  to 
interfere  with  or  stop  a  man  from  doing  anything.  Of  a  man  who 
was  trespassing  by  cutting  litter  on  the  waste,  the  man  in  charge  who 
stopped  nim  said,  '  He*s  bin  that  disi^gree'ble  ever  sin'  I  pulled  him 
that  time.' 

Puverty,  or  Pupperty  weed,  the  poverty  weed  or  purple  cow-wheat 

TT-.n: — n xt.i.  -i. 1 .. -^^  ^  ^^  j^^  ^£  -yy^i-i-i. 

k  native  of  the  place. 


uvorty,  or  iTuppen^  weea,  me  poverty  weea  ot  i 

HaUiwell  says  tnat  its  popular  name  is  peculiar  to  thelsle  of  Wight, 

but  I  have  heard  it  used  m  this  district,  by  a  nativ< 


Quid,  the  cud.  *To  chamme  the  queed,*  Given  as  a  Wiltshire 
word  in  Lansdowne  MSS.  1033,  fo.  2.— Halliwell. 

Quoilers,  the  breeching  of  a  cart-harness.  QuoUer-hamoas  or  thill- 
harness  is  the  trace-harness. 

Badical,  adj.  independent,  impatient  of  authority,  unsteady.  *  Hem 
of  a  radical  chap  he  were,'  is  how  they  will  speak  of  such  a  man. 

Bamp,  V.  to  ascend,  as  the  coping  of  a  wall  or  the  pales  of  a  fence, 
to  join  something  at  a  higher  level.  When  a  fence  does  so  it  is  said 
to  be  on  the  ramp,   ^  ^ 
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'  Tho  rearing  vp  his  former  feet  on  hight, 
He  rampt  upon  him.'— Spenser,  F,  Q.,  B.  tL  C.  xii.  xxix. 

Battle-liedffe,  a  dry  hedge  made  with  upright  stakes  and  rods  woven 
between  them.  Battle  and  dab  is  the  name  for  the  plaster- work  of  the 
half-timber  houses  eommon  in  Kent  and  Surrey.  It  is  so  called 
because  the  mortar  was  smeared  or  dabbed  on  to  rattle  or  loose  stakes. 
In  the  Cotswold  dialect,  '  Whattle  and  dab '  is  used. 

Beek,  the  steam  or  smoke  arising  from  wet  grass,  or  from  a  heated 
stack. 

'  That  yet  hit  browes  with  eweat  did  reek  and  steem.' 

Spenser,  2  Canta  of  MiUabUUU^  G.  TiL  xl. 

Begnilur,  adv.  regularly,  completely.  *  He 's  regular  beat/  i.  e.  com- 
pletely done. 

BespeetSy  'Pays  their  respects  to  ye,*  phr.  The  driver  of  the 
mowing-machine  said  to  me,  '  I  never  see  sich  a  pair  o'  horses,  you 
may  dnve  'em  as  hard  as  you  like  all  day,  and  then  when  you've  done 
they  pays  their  reapeda  to  ye '  {%.  e.  kick  up  their  heels). 

BideSy  s.  pL  the  long  hinges  of  a  gate. 

BilOi  V.  to  worry,  to  toil  I  asked  a  man  to  go  and  do  some  mowing 
on  the  hills,  and  his  answer  was,  '  I  ain't  so  young  as  I  were,  and  1 
don't  care  to  go  riling  up  they  old  hills.' 

Bip,  V.  To  rip  a  bam  or  shed,  or  new  ripping  it,  is  to  take  the  tiles 
off  and  fresh  lath  it. 

Bifling,  yeast;  called  also  frequently  barm.    So  Halliwell  (Suffolk). 

Boosh,  V.  to  rush.  So  Eussia  and  Prussia  are  always  pronounced 
Booaha,  Proosha. 

Booster,  the  cock.     Halliwell,  *  roost-cock  (Devon).' 

Bowen  [rou*en],  the  grass  after  mowing.  To  put  the  cattle  into  the 
rawens  is  to  turn  them  out  into  the  fields  lately  mown.  RawingB^ 
aftermath ;  Tusser.  *  Bawyn  hey ; '  Prompt.  Farv,  Halliwell,  *  Eow- 
ons,  after-grass  (Suffolk).' 

Budy,  adj.  rude.     Almost  implying  wanton.     So  Halliwell  (Sussex). 

Bunt,  V.  to  knock  off  the  old  high  stubs  in  a  wood  level  with  the 
ground  without  grubbing  the  roots  out.  Gawain  Douglas,  in  his 
Police  of  Honour,  speaks  of 

'  Auld  rottin  runtis  qoharin  na  sap  was  leifit.' 

There  is  evidently  a  connection  between  this  word  and  the  following, 
which  is  used  of  steers  or  bullocks. 

Bunts,  8.  pi.  Welsh  bullocks.  Court  Roll,  Titsey  Manors  23  May, 
1715,  death  of  Eiohard  Goodhugh.  Heriot,  '  imus  boviculus,  Anglicd 
AruniJ 

*  Before  I  buy  a  bargain  of  such  runt*.* 
Beaamont  and  Fletcher,  Wit  wUhottt  Money,  Act  Y.  Bc.  iL 

In  a  note  in  the  Addenda,  vol.  xiv.  p.  450,  the  Editor,  who  had  pre- 
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yiouflly  explained  the  word  *  Trunks  of  trees,'  says,  *  Bunte,  1  belieye, 
in  this  place  signifies  small  homed  cattle,  a  meaning  whidi  the  word 
still  bears  in  Scotland  and  the  northern  counties  of  England.' 

Sag,  Y.  pronounced  [sag],  to  bend ;  of  a  wall  that  bulges,  or  a  beam 
tib^t  bends.  '  Sure  I  am,  no  hospital  is  tyed  with  better  or  stricter 
laws  that  it  may  not  aagg  from  the  intention  of  the  founder^; '  Fuller, 
Worthies,  Evelyn  uses  *  Swag.'  •  Which  being  more  top-heayy  are 
more  apt  to  suHig,'    (8%lva  and  Terras  i.  293. )J 

Sattered,  pp.  soaked  through,  wet  to  the  skin. 

Sauce  [saus],  vegetables ;  also  called  gceGnsauce. 

Soaddle,  adj.  thievish,  mischievous,  but  generally,  as  Halliwell  says, 
in  a  pettv  way  only.  It  is  applied  to  a  kitten  or  a  child.  It  is  a  cor- 
ruptionof  the  old  word  Scath/ul,  (*  Scathful  ^pple ; '  Tw,  Nighty  v. 
1.  59.)  It  is  curious  that  we  have  dropped  this  word,  but  have  pre- 
served the  compound  Scath-kss,  Scath  occurs  in  Spenser  {F,  Q.,  B. 
vi.  0.  zii.  zxziz.), 

*  Thenceforth  more  muchiefe  and  more  $eath  he  iTronght,' 

and  7(2,  B.  iii  C.  iv.  xziv;  B.  vi.  0.  viL  uL 

Scaly,  adj.  mean,  stingy.  So  HalliwelL  One  of  a  party  who  did 
not  pay  his  share  of  &e-bill  would  be  described  as  scaly. 

Scarce,  adv.  scarcely. 
Scarcey  [skaiis'i],  adj.  scarce. 
Scraize,  a  scratch.    Gf.  E.  ^aze, 

Scrammage,  a  scratch,  but  somewhat  more  violent  than  the  preced- 
ing.   Qiven  by  Halliwell  as  '  scrummish.' 

Serines,  s,  pL  finely  sifted  gravel,  properly  screenings. 

Screw  [scrou],  adj.  sulky,  scowling. 

Scry,  or  Scrier,  a  standing-sieve  used  for  cleaning  gravel  and  also 

com. 
Scnpjpnt,  a  kind  of  shovel  or  spade  wider  than  the  ordinary  spade. 

It  IS  used  by  bark-hatchers  in  filling  the  bags  and  for  other  purposes. 

Season,  good  condition  of  ground  for  sowing.  '  To  make  a  good 
season '  is  to  get  the  land  in  good  condition  for  sowing. 

See,  pt.  t.  saw.  '  I  see  her  a-kissin'  of  him  agin ; '  Pickudch  Papers^ 
ch.  viii. 

Sentible,  to  '  make  semjeihley  phr.  to  make  a  person  understand.  Simi- 
larly, *■  I  can't  make  no  senss  of  him'  means,  I  cannot  make  him 
understand.  '  I  must  now  make  you  sensible  what  entitles  it  to  that 
distinction ; '  Eussell's  Modem  Europe,  Fart  L  Let.  xxxvii. 

Sere,  adj.  dij;  Hhe  sere  leaf'  is  spoken  of  in  autumn,  and  *  sere 
wood,'  to  distinguish  it  from  green  wood. 

*  Sear  winter 
Haih  seal'd  that  sap  up.' 

Beaum,  and  Flet.,  Mms,  ThonuUf  Act  IL  lo.  t. 
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'  *  And  on  his  neck  a  Imrtben  Inmng  home 
Most  highly  bnge  of  aere  wood/ 
"  '  Cbapraan,  Samer,  0dy»9»y,  b.  ix. 

Bhatter,  a  sprinkling,  a  fair  orop ;  e.  {7.  '  There  11  be  a  middlin'  shatter 
o'  hops  thu  year,  I  reckon.' 

Sliay  [shai],  the  shade.     Common  pronunciation. 

Sheat,  or  Shoot,  a  young  pig  of  the  first  year.    So  Halliwell  (South). 

Shimper,  a  glimpse  in  passing.     Sussex  '  shim.' 

Shir,  the  service  tree. 

Shires,  The  [sheerz],  used  without  distinction  of  any  part  of  Eng- 
land, not  hemg  Kent,  Surrey,  or  Sussex.  A  person  coming  from  any 
county  but  these  three  is  always  described  by  a  natiye  as  haying  come 
'  from  the  Bhires '  [sheerz].  It  is  curious  that  this  expression  is  common 
in  Shropshire,  which  is  itself  a  shire  ;  they  talk  there  of  people  *  down 
in  the  Bheerz*  as  if  they  were  foreigners.  (W.  W.  S.)  An  instance  of 
this  pronunciation  occurs  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  The  Burning 
Pestle,  Act  IV.  sc.  v, : 

*  Rejoice,  oh  English  hearts  rejoice,  rejoioe,  oh  loyers  dear. 
Rejoice,  oh  city,  town,  and  country,  rejoice  eke,  erery  aherej* 

Shirty,  adj.  short-tempered,  irritable.  Mr  C.  Bravo  said  he  should 
write  his  father  a  shirty  letter.    (Evidence  at  the  Bravo  Inquest.) 

Sholl,  a  wooden  scoop  used  in  cleaning  com  to  shovel  it  off  the 
barn-floor.  It  is  like  a  dust-pan  without  a  handla  Of.  showl,  also 
for  shovel ;  as  in  '  With  my  spade  and  ehowV 

Shore,  a  buttress,  a  prop.     HalliweU  gives  *  shore-post,'  a  buttress. 

Shore,  v.  to  prop  up. 

Short,  adj.  surly,  out  of  temper.  HalliweU,  '  Peevish,  angry  (var. 
dial.).' 

Show  for,  phr.  to  look  like ;  e.g,  '  It  shows  for  rain  uncommon,' ».  e. 
it  looks  uncommonly  like  rain. 

Shuck,  Y.  to  shell  peas,  beans,  &c.  HalliweU  gives  <skeel'  as  a 
West-country  word  in  the  same  sense. 

Shuekish,  adj.  showery,  unsettled ;  of  weather.   So  HalliweU  (Sussex). 

Shuffle  about,  v.  to  idle  about,  to  be  apparently  very  busy  and  yet 
do  nothing.    Shackle  (Sussex). 

Shun,  V.  to  shove  off,  to  push.  •  They  havn't  made  the  hole  large 
enough  to  get  a  stick  in  to  ehun  the  dimg  back,'  said  my  £Euin-man  of 
a  new  calves'  pen  I  had  made. 

Shut  oC     '  To  get  shtd  0/,'  is  to  get  rid  of.     So  HalliwelL 

Sight,  a  great  number  or  quantity ;  e.g,  *  There 's  a  wonderful  sight 
of  buttercups  this  year.' 

Sightable,  adj.  in  si^ht.  *  It  won't  be  nowa^  sightaUe '  means,  it 
will  not  be  at  aU  m  sight ;  implying  that,  if  it  were,  it  would  be 
unsightly. 
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Simpley  a4j.  This  word  is  used  exsMj  in  the  contrary  sense  to 
what  it  ordinarily  implies,  yiz.  as  signifying  difficult,  or  hard  to  un- 
derstand. 

SIBi  since.     So  Spense?  (F.  Q-i  B.  yi  C.  xi.  xliy.), 

<  Knoving  hii  Toioe,  altbough  not  heard  long  mh,'      T 
Simniy  yeast    Halliwell 'sizing.' 

Skidy  a  drag.  Also  verb,  to  akid.  A  wngon  was  *  canted  over '  (t.  e. 
upset),  and  I  heard  the  remark  that  the  wagoner  <  hadn't  ought  to 
have  Bkidded  the  hind  wheel'  (For  derivation  of  this  word,  see  N. 
and  Q.  5  S.  iv.  336,  371;  r.  117,  337;  vi.  97,  119.) 

Skirmish,  v.  To  run  about  and  make  a  mess  in  a  place,  is  called 
ekirmiahing  about,  or  acrummctging  abtrnt. 

Slats,  8.  pL  pea-pods. 

Slop,  a  short  smock-frock.  'And  I'll  go  near  to  fill  that  huge 
tunbrel-^^op  of  yours  with  somewhat»  an'  I  hare  good  luck ; '  Ben 
Jonson,  Every  Man  in  h%$  Humour,  Act  IL  so.  i. 

Slnby  thick,  slimy  mud.     Halliwell  has  sliui  and  sludge, 

Slnbby,  adj.  thick,  slimy,  'Make  the  gruel  thick  and  slah;^ 
Macbeth,  IV.  L  33. 

Slummockyy  adj.  slip-shod,  untidy. 

Smell'Smooky  Cardami»e  palusfris  ;  Lady-smook  (Sussex). 

Snag,  (1)  the  short  projecting  horn  where  a  small  bough  has  been 
cut  off.    Also,  (2)  the  common  snail, 

Snead,  or  Sneath,  the  handle  of  a  scythe.  Evelyn  uses  the  word. 
*  This  (t.  e,  a  scythe)  is  fixed  on  a  long  ejieed  or  straight  handle.'  (8%lva 
and  Terra,  i.  142.) 

SniokeTi  v.  to  sneer  at,  to  laugh  in  one's  sleeve. 

Snivler,  a  slight  hoai-firost  in  early  autumn. 

Snob,  a  cobbler,  a  journeyman  shoemaker.     So  Halliwell  (Suffolk). 

Snoul,  a  portion  out  off  for  a  meal.  If  it  is  rather  large,  they  will 
Bay,  *  You've  got  a  tidy  enoul,^  meaning  a  good  bit.  Halliwell,  'a 
small  quantity  (East  and  South).' 

Snndge,  v.  to  move  about  pensively,  hanging  the  head  and  taking 
no  notice.    So  Halliwell  (var.  dial.). 

Sob,  V.  to  soak  out,  as  water  out  of  a  bank  in  small  quantities. 

Sock,  a  blow  or  slap. 

Soss,  a  mixed  mess  of  food,  a  collection  of  scraps.  So  Halliwell 
(var.  dial.). 

Sow-eat,  the  female  cat. 

Space,  V.  to  measure  a  space  of  ground,  literally,  to  measure  by  paces. 
So  HalliwelL  It  is  astonishing  the  accuracv  with  which  a  country- 
man will  measure  a  long  distance  by  paces  of  three  feet. 
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Spalt  [spault],  adj.  split,  as  timber.  Halliwell,  *  brittle,  liable  to 
split.'  I  wanted  to  destroy  some  alder  stubs  growing  by  the  water, 
and  the  man  said,  '  I  must  get  a  mattick,  I  reckon,  and  0pa2^  they  old 
stubs  ofi'  (t.  e.  so  split  them  that  they  would  not  shoot  again).  [In 
use  at  Cambridge.  '  The  leg  of  the  table's  apalt,'  i.  e.  has  a  split  in  it. 
Of.  Gaelic  epedlt,  to  split ;  gpealtach,  splintered.— W.  W.  S.] 

Spar-hawk  [spar-r^auk],  the  sparrow-hawk.  This  seems  to  have  been 
the  old  pronunciation.  The  name  exists  about  here  as  a  surname,  and 
is  pronoimced  as  a  disyllable. 

Sparrow,  a  stick  pointed  at  each  end  and  thick  in  the  middle,  used 
for  fixing  the  thatch  of  a  roof  or  stack.    Halliwell,  <  spar  (West).' 

Sparticlea,  spectacles ;  always  so  pronounced.    So  Halliwell  (West). 

Spat,  a  slap.     So  Halliwell  (Kent). 

SpaTin,  spasm.    On  asking  an  old  woman  of  her  ailment,  she  said 

that '  it  was  something  of  the  windy  epavith' 
Speanfl,  s.  pL  (1)  the  teats  or  *  deals '  of  a  cow.     So  Halliwell  (Kent). 

Also,  (2)  the  prongs  of  a  fork  or  the  <  tines.'    Halliwell '  spanes.'    A.S. 

Bpcma,  Icel.  epent,  a  teat. 

Spear,  v.  to  sprout,  used  especially  of  barley  when  it  first  begins  to 
come  up.  So  Halliwell,  *  To  germinate  as  barley  (South).*^  Spir^  a 
blade  of  com;  FUra  FUnomany  0.  ^^\  180. 

Spilt,  pp.  spoiled.     The  word  occurs  in  Spenser. 

'  Nor  9pilt  the  bloasome  of  my  tender  yearee 
In  ydlenesse.* — Faeris  Qmem,  B,  vi.  0.  ii.  mi. 
He  uses  also  a  present  form  apill : 

<  She  conld  or  saye  or  tpill  whom  she  would  higbi' 

F.  Q.,  B.  Ti.  G.  riL  zxzi. 

Spong,  to  work  carelessly,  to  cobble  a  thing.    So  Halliwell  (Surr.). 

Spray,  a  kind  of  faggot  of  a  second  quality.  Faggots  are  divided 
into  Beat,  Bavina,  ^raya,  Kiln  (or  'KeU,*  as  they  are  called),  and 
Fimping  Faggota. 

*  An  hatchet  keene  with  which  he  fell^  wood 
And  from  the  trees  did  lop  the  needlesse  tproff,' 

Spenser,  2  Cantos  of  MtftabiUtie,  G.  rii.  zlii. 

Sproddy,  adj.  used  of  a  tree  that  is  stag-headed,  and  covers  a  good 
deal  of  ground ;  «.  e,  one  that '  spreads '  out  wide  without  growing  up. 

Sprong,  a  projecting  stump  or  short  limb  of  a  tree.  Halliwell  gives 
aprong  in  this  sense. 

Squab,  an  unfledged  bird.  So  HalliweU ;  as  also  the  young  of  an 
animal  before  the  hair  appears.  He  gives  batching  (West)  and  hare- 
huha  (Line.)  as  words  usc^in  this  sense. 

Squab,  a  piece  of  wood  used  for  stopping  a  waggon-  or  cart-wheel  on  a 
'  bill.    <  Squat-bat '  (Sussex). 

Squaoket,  v.  to  quack  like  ducks,  but  implying  somewhat  more  than 
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usual.    Halliwell,  '  To  make  any  disagreeable  noise  with  the  mouth 
(Sussex).' 

Stab,  the  hole  in  which  the  female  rabbit  secures  her  young.  So 
Halliwell. 

Stalder,  the  frame  on  which  beer-casks  are  placed  in  a  cellar.  So 
Halliwell,  and  'Ale-stool  (East).' 

Start.     *  A  queer  start '  is  a  curious  proceeding,  a  curious  notion. 

Btean,  v.  to  line  a  welL  They  will  say  '  the  brick  steaning  is  all  to 
{jpron,  too]  pieces.' 

Bteddle,  the  frame  on  which  corn-ricks  are  placed.  So  hodsteddle 
for  bedstead,  which  latter  Halliwell  gives  as  an  Essex  word. 

Stoaoh,  y.  to  trample  in  holes^  as  cattle  do  in  winter ;  synonymous 
with  'poach.'  So  HaUiwelL  Stoachy  is  ground  so  trampled,  and 
therefore  muddy  and  dirty.  The  word  steagey  used  for  thick  mud,  is 
akin. 

Stock,  the  udder.     So  Halliwell  (Kent). 

Stock,  a  rabbit-stab.     '  Stop '  (Sussex).     See  Stab. 

Stoke,  y.  to  poke  the  fire.     So  Halliwell  (yar.  dial).    Hence  stoker. 

Stolt,  adj.  strong,  stout.     So  Halliwell  (Sussex). 

Stomacliy,  adj.  obstinate,  self-willed ;  often  used  of  a  colt  when  he 
is  being  broken  in. 

*  And  saTOor  less  of  itomaeh  or  of  passion.' 

Ben  Jonson,  JEverp  Man  in  Am  Hunumr,  Act  II.  bc.  i. 

Stood,  pp.  stuck  fast. 

Strand,  a  stalk  of  grass.  The  children  make  what  they  call  a  strand 
of  strawberries,  i.  e.  they  take  a  long  stalk  and  thread  it  fiill  of  them. 

Stride,  a  long  distance. 

Strig,  the  foot-stalk  of  a  flower,  leaf,  or  fruit.    So  Halliwell  (South). 

Stub,  y.  to  take  the  short  feathers  off  a  fowl  after  it  has  been  plucked. 
Halliwell  giyes  '  Stub-feathersy  the  short,  unfledged  feathers  on  a  fowl 
after  it  has  been  plucked.'  Hence  the  adjective  stubby.  The  poultry- 
man  said  of  the  ducks,  '  They  pick  so  hard,  so  stubby,* 

Stud,  a  state  of  meditation  or  thoughtfulness,  a  brown  study.  So 
Halliwell  (West). 

Sullage,  the  muck  or  dung-water  that  runs  out  of  a  farm-yard.  So 
HalliweU  (Kent).    Also  any  sediment  or  revise  from  a  drain. 

Sundays  and  work-a-days,  phr.  used  to  describe  such  work  as  a 
shepherd's  or  a  carter's,  which  obliges  him  to  attend  eyery  day.  '  He 's 
at  it  Sundays  and  work-a-daysj 

Swage,  y.  used  of  water  which  leaks  out  or  bubbles  up. 

Swanky,  small  beer.     So  Halliwell  (West). 

Swap,  y.  to  reap  com,  pease,  or  beans.  So  HalliweU.  To  cut  wheat 
in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  chop,  not  to  reap  it  (Sussex). 
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Sweal,  T.  to  singe  or  bum  the  hair  of  a  pig,  Halliwell  'Swale.' 
Wickliffe's  New  Testament  has  stocUidm,  Matt  xiii.  6 ;  cl  Apocalypse, 
xvL  9. 

Swelt,  scorched,  overcome  with  heat     Halliwell,  '  Sweltered  (West).' 

Swimy  [swei-mi],  or  SwimY'lieadedy  adj.  giddy.  '  I  oome  over  so 
svnmyj  otherwhile ; '  i,  e.  I  feel  so  giddy  every  now  and  then.  8o 
Halliwell  (Sussex). 

Swingle,  that  part  of  the  flail  which  beats  out  the  com  from  the 
straw.    So  Halliwell  (var,  dial,). 

Tackle,  implements  of  husbandry.  When  inferior  they  are  described 
as  *  wery  poor  tackle.* 

Tag.     See  Teg. 

Tail  up,  v.  to  flow  back ;  9,g,  *  The  buster  under  the  road  is  not 
big  enough  to  take  the  water,  it  iaila  up  on  to  my  land.' 

Take  worse,  A  person  seized  with  illness  is  universally  said  *  to  be 
took  worse.*  Halliwell  gives  take  as  a  Dorsetshire  word  for  a  sudden 
illness. 

Tally,  V.  a  word  used  by  the  hop-pickers.  To  tally  at  seven  or  eight 
is  to  get  a  shilling  for  seven  or  eight  bushels.  When  they  first  begin 
to  pick  thev  will  say,  '  We've  not  yet  heard  what  we  shall  taUy  at ; ' 
or  they  will  say  to  their  employer,  <  Whafs  the  tally  f*  A  man  told 
me  he  was  making  ninepenoe  a  tally  of  his  cabbages;  the  tally  in  that 
case  was  sixty. 

Team,  not  restricted  to  horses.  *  A  good  team  of  cows '  is  the  general 
expression  for  a  nice  lot  of  cows.  Halliwell  gives  the  word  as  used, 
in  Sent,  for  a  litter  of  pigs,  but  I  never  heard  it  in  this  sense  in 
Surrey.    The  latter  is  always  &  farrow, 

<  A  teme  of  dolphins  raunged  in  aray 
Drew  the  smooth  ohoret  of  sad  Cymo^nt' 

SpenBer,  Jl  Q.,  B.  ilL  G.  iT.  zzxiii. 

Ted.  To  carry  hay  on  ted^  is  when  it  is  not  got  into  rows,  but  is 
hastily  raked  up  as  it  lies  abroad,  and  the  ground  is  cleared  as  you 
go.  See  Tede  m  E.  D.  S.  Glos.  B.  16.  G£  'tedded  grass;'  Milton, 
P.  Z.,  ix.  460. 

Teg,  pronounced  [tag],  a  sheep  of  a  year  old.  An  ewe  of  that  age  is 
an  eufe-tag. 

Tell,  V.  to  count.  So  the  *  Teller*  in  the  House  of  Commons  is  he 
who  counts  the  votes. 

Tellar,  Teller,  a  sapling  tree.  Halliwell  gives  ^  Tiller '  as  a  Kentish 
word  in  this  sense.  Samplarsj  Oxon.  I  believe  that  this  word  in  its 
primary  sense  is  a  *  layer,'  althoug^h  now  it  has  oome  to  mean  an 
mdependent  tree.  Com  b  said  to  tiller  out  when  it  stocks  out  well 
and  covers  the  ground.  Evelyn  (Silva  and  Terra^  i.  224)  speaks  of 
the  thickening  of  copses  by  laying  of  a  *  sampler '  or  polei  Gf.  A.S. 
telgor. 
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Temporary,  pronounced  [temp'ori],  badly  bnilt,  of  inferior  materials. 
A  oommon  expression  is,  '  It 's  a  very  tempory  old  place.' 

Terrify,  v.  to  annoy  or  importunate.  A  bad  cough  is  said  to  be  very 
terrifying,  A  person  who  asks  for  a  Ihin^  over  and  oyer  again  is  said 
to  keep  all  on  terrifying.  So  flies  are  said  to  terrify  the  cattle.  See 
N,  and  Q.  6  S.  yi.  6,  66. 

Thill-harness,  shaft-harness.     Cotswold  dialect,  also  '  fill.' 

Threadle  [thredi],  v.  to  thread  a  needle. 

Throt,  the  throat. 

Tice,  V.  to  entioe.  A  tice  at  cricket  is  a  ball  pitched  up  to  the 
block-hole,  so  called  because,  under  the  semblance  of  a  full  pitch,  it 
entices  you  to  hit  at  it. 

Tidy,  a  child's  pinafore.     So  Halliwell  (North). 

Tifly,  adj.  touchy,  irritable;  a  *  tiff-oxiV  is  a  quarrel 

Tilt,  (1)  the  movable  top  of  a  van;  also,  (2)  for  iilih,  the  condition 

of  land. 
Timmersome,  adj.  timid.     HaUlwell  gives  timhereome  in  this  sense 

(West). 
Tine  [tein],  the  prong  of  a  fork.     So  Halliwell,    A  thre^-^iwe  fork  is 

a  three-pronged  fork. 

Tissick,  a  cough.  Chickens  that  gape  about  are  said  to  be  tissicky, 
Halliwell,  *  A  tickling  fiEunt  cough  (East).' 

Tear,  the  long  coarse  grass  of  a  pasture  field.  Halliwell  gives  '  Toare  * 
as  a  Kentish  word  in  this  sense. 

To  it,  phr.  the  verb  do  being  understood.  A  man  about  to  do  a  thing 
will  say,  '  I  was  just  a  going  to  it* 

Tolt  [toalt],  a  clump  of  trees.    Halliwell  gives  '  Tole '  as  a  Sussex 

word  in  this  sense. 
Tommy,  bread.    Halliwell, '  Provisions  (var.  dial.).' 

Took  to,  pp.  vexed,  put  out  at  anything.  They  will  also  say  '  quite 
in  a  tating'  in  the  same  sense. 

TooL     *  A  very  poor  tool  *  is  an  indifferent  workman,  a  bad  hand. 

Topping,  adj.  leading,  influential.  A  person  of  local  influence 
would  be  described  as  a  topping  man  in  these  parts.  '  I  have  heard 
say  that  he  had  no  less  than  1000  slaves,  some  of  whom  were  topping 
merchants,  and  had  many  slaves  under  them ; '  Dampier's  Voyages^  Ann. 
1682.  *  Tne  Three  Cranes  in  the  Vintry,  then  the  most  topping  tavern 
in  London ; '  Sir  W.  Scott,  Kenilworth^  Chap.  ii.  adfinem. 

Trapes  about,  to  go  about  in  a  slip-shod,  slovenly  manner.  HalliweU 
gives  *  Leg-trapeif  a  sloven  (Somerset).' 

Trettles,  the  dung  of  sheep,  hares,  or  rabbits.  Halliwell,  *  treddle 
(South).    Tresales  (Sussex).' 

Troubled,  pp.  haunted,  inhabited  by  ghosts. 

Truck,  odds  and  ends^  rubbish.     So  Halliwell  (East). 
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Trng,  a  small  wooden  basket  used  in  gardening  and  husbandry,  such 
as  is  carried  into  the  field  by  persons  weeding.  So  HalliweU  (Sussex). 
He  gives  *  asJi-trug,  a  coal-scuttle  (North).' 

Tuffety  a  tuft ;  always  so  pronounced.     '  A  tuffet  of  grass/ 

'little  MiasMujSet 
Sat  on  a  tufet,' 

Tom.  'I  're  had  a  smartish  bout  of  it  this  tum,^  L  e.  this  time,  this 
attack.    So  Spenser: 

<  Doe  thou  my  weaker  wit  with  skill  inspire, 
Fit  for  this  ^urfM.'— 2  Cantot  of  Mutatilitie^  G.  Tii.  iL 

Tuflsocky  a  tuft  of  zaok,  coarse  grass.  HalliweU,  '  a  tangled  knot  or 
heap.' 

Unaccountable,  ady.  used  intensitively,  in  which  sense  wonderful  is 
very  commonly  used  (cf.  German  wunderhary    Work  is  said  to  be 

*  unaccountable  slack/  or  a  man  is  *  uncuxountahU  active,  ill,'  or  the  lika 

Unbekanty  pp.  illegitimate,  of  unknown  parentage;  alias  chance- 
bom. 

Ungain,  adj.  unprofitable,  awkward ;  e,  g,  '  It 's  a  very  ungain  sort  of 
job.'  They  will  also  use  it  of  a  place,  meaning  badly  situated  and 
unproductive.  *It  always  was  an  ungain  sort  of  place/  Oain,  near. 
The  ^atTies^  road;  t.  e.  the  nearest  road.  (Provincial  Words,  Yorkshire; 
N.  and  Q.  6  S.  v.  495.) 

Up,  v.  He  or  she  ups,  i,  e.  gets  up,  generally  implying  hurriedly  or 
passionately.    HalliweU,  '  get  up  (West).' 

Upstanding,  pres.  part.  taU  orhigh,weU  developed,  of  man  or  animal. 
A  horse  seventeen  hands  high  would  be  described  as  a  '  grut  ujMtond- 
ing  horse.'    Of  some  new  cows  that  I  had  bought  my  cowman  said, 

*  They  are  longer,  higher,  more  upstandinger,  than  what  oui^n  be.' 

Upstart,  adj.  one  that  gives  himself  airs,  domineering.  'He's  a 
wonderful  upstart  sort  of  a  man  I  can  teU  you.' 

Upwards,  adv.  [upurdzl  They  wiU  say  the  wind  is  uppards,  mean- 
mg  that  it  is  northwards ;  just  as  '  the  wind  is  getting  down '  means 
that  it  is  getting  to  the  south.  '  He  Hves  somewheree  upparde,*  in  the 
phraseology  of  these  parts,  means  he  lives  between  here  and  London. 

Use  [euz],  V.  to  accustom  to ;  e.  g.  of  a  young  horse — '  He  has  never 
been  in  harness,  but  you  'U  soon  ii«e  him  to  it.' 

Vantage,  advantage. 
Venturesome,  adj.  adventurous. 

Waste,  to  melt.    *  The  snow  waai-es  [waist'ez]  very  fast' 

Water-dogs,  s.  pL  dark  clouds  that  seem  to  travel  through  the  air  by 
themselves,  and  indicate  a  storm.  ELaUiweU  makes  them  identical 
with  mareS'taiUf  but  they  are  distinct  things  in  Surrey  language. 

Wattles,  s.  pL  hurdles  made  of  split  wood. 
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Weander.  A  calf  lately  weaned,  or  one  that  is  intended  for  wean- 
ing and  not  for  fetting,  is  always  called  a  weander.  [per  is  clearly 
deer,  i.  e.  animal.    See  Heeder,  Sheder  in  Halliwell.— W.  W.  S.] 

Wean-year,  a  calf  of  this  yeai^s  weaning. 

Welted,  pp.  scorched,  dried  up.  They  will  say  *the  grass  or  the 
com  is  regular  welted,^  [Of.  wedUced^  withered,  in  Sackville's  Intro- 
duction, St.  12.] 

Wet,  V.  to  rain  slightly  or  drizzle.  So  also  they  say  *it  damps  a 
little.'    To  <  fi^et  the  tea '  is  to  make  tea. 

Whiffle,  y.  to  come  in  gusts,  said  of  the  wind. 

Whilk,  V.  to  howL    So  Halliwell,  'to  yelp,  bark  (South).' 

Whippens,  the  bar  to  which  the  traces  of  the  front  horses  are  fastened. 

Winded,  Full-winded,  phr.  i,  e.  right  out  in  the  wind,  exposed ; 
e.  g,  '  That  com  stands  right  out  there  fuU^tvindedy  and  'nil  soon  be 
fitting  to  carry.' 

Windrow,  the  row  in  which  com  or  hay  is  set  for  drying.     It  is  more 

generally  used  of  the  latter. 
Withy,  the  willow.     A  '  mthy-hed '  is  the  term  for  a  willow-bed. 

Wittles,  victuals.  A  word  constantly  used  of  the  food  of  men  or 
animids.  <  1 11  fust  get  a  bit  o'  vntUeB,  and  then  111  be  ofi/  t.  e.  1 
will  have  something  to  eat. 

Woodreve,  the  woodman,  the  forester  of  the  Midland  Counties. 
This  is  the  only  local  word  in  which  the  old  name  of  *  reve '  or  officer 
IB  retained.     We  have  still  the  port-reeve,  and  sheriff  or  shire-reeve. 

Taffier  [yaafler],  the  green  woodpecker.  Halliwell,  '  Yaffil  (Here- 
ford).' "  Yaffle  J  or  yaffil;  the  green  woodpecker  is  so  called  in  Surrey 
and  Sussex.  This  name  has  reference  to  the  repeated  notes  of  the 
bird,  which  have  been  compared  to  the  sound  of  a  laugh.  White  of 
Selbome  says,  '  the  woodpecker  laughs.'  In  the  poem  of  the  Peacock 
occurs — 

'  And  Chanticleer  crowed  and  the  yqfil  langbed  loud.' " 

Tarrell'8  Britith  Birdi,  toI.  ii.  p.  187.    * 

It  is  in  consequence  of  the  laughing  note  that  this  bird  has  the  follow- 
ing names  in  different  counties,  all  giyen  by  Halliwell.  Hecco  (Dray- 
ton), HefiPal  (Craven),  Heighhaw_(Ootgrave),  Heyhoe  (Ray's  English 
Words,  ed.  1674^.  84),  ffickol  (West),  Hickway  {Withala,  ed.  1601, 
p.  21),  Yuckel(  Wilts.).  The  word  TieyJwe  is  not  pyen  by  Ray  in  his 
Collection  of  Words,  but  in  an  appendix  containmg  A  Catalogue  of 
English  birds,  where  we  find — *  T^e  green  woodpecker  or  woodspite ; 
called  by  some  hevhoe ;  Picu$  viridis '  (p.  84).  He  adds — *  The  greater 
spotted  wood-pecker  or  Hick-wall;  ^icus  varius  major ;^  also,  *The 
lesser  spotted  wood-pecker  or  Wiiival;  Ptcua  vartua  minor,* 

Tears,  in,  phr.  '  Getting  in  years,*  far  advanced  in  life ;  e.  g,  *  My 
missus  was  getting  in  years  afore  I  met  with  her.'  Far-ish  on  is  the 
expressive  term  in  the  North.  In  a  phrase  of  the  following  kind  the 
word  year  is  omitted.  They  say,  <  She 's  in  her  seventeen,  or  eight- 
teen,'  meaning,  her  seventeentili  or  eighteenth  year. 
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v.— A  GLOSSARY  OF  WOEDS  USED  IN 

OXFORDSHIRE. 

Bt  MBS  PABEEB» 


^'  [The  following  words  were  kindly  communicated  to  me  by  Mr 
Geo.  Parker,  assistant  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  wbo  has  helped  me 
80  much  in  my  edition  of  Piers  Plowman^  and  in  other  ways. 
They  were  collected  by  Mrs  Parker  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eyns- 
ham,  Handborough,  North  Leigh,  South  Leigh,  Barnard  Gate,  etc, 
places  lying  between  Oxford  and  Banbury.  The  following  particulars 
are  due  to  Mrs  Parker  also. 

The  dialect  is  not  very  rich  in  peculiar  words,  but  is  chiefly 
marked  by  what  we  should  call  a  Very  ungrammatical  use  of  pro- 
nouns, and  some  odd  forms  in  the  use  of  verbs  with  a  negative. 
Thus  the  ordinary  salutation  is — *  How  bist  thee  this  mamin*  1  *  Answer 
— '  I  be  better ;  how  bist  tliee  ? '     So  too,  '  1  am  going '  becomes 

*  I  be  agwain '  [ei  bee  ugwain*].  *  Her  *  [ur]  is  used  as  a  nominative 
case,  but  *  I '  [ei]  as  a  dative  or  accusative,  as  in  the  phrase  *  Give  it 
V  Note  also—*  bisn't,'  t.  e.  bist  thou  not,  for  art  thou  not ;  *  I  byent ' 
[ei  byent*],  t.  e,  I  he  not,  '  I  am  not ;  *  casn't  [kasnt],  t.  e.  canst  not  ; 

*  shatn't '  [shatut],  i,  e.  shalt  not ;  and  the  examples  following : 

I  dwun't  [dwunt],  I  do  not. 

Thee  doesn't  [duos'nt],  thou  dost  not. 

Her  dwun't,  she  does  not. 

Us  {or  we)  dwun't,  we  do  not. 

You  dwun't,  you  do  not. 

Them  {or  They)  dwun't,  they  do  not. 
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I  *ood  [uod],  I  would. 

Thee  'oodst  [uodst],  thou  wouldst. 

Her  ood,  she  would. 

Ub  You,  They  ood,  we,  you,  they  would. 

I  ool  [uol],  I  will 

Thee  oot,  or  ootet  [uot,  ttotat],  thou  wilt 

Her  ool,  she  will« 

Us,  You,  Them  (or  They)  ooL 

I  shall 

Thee  shat,  thou  shalt 

Her  shall,  she  shall. 

Us,  You,  Them  (or  They)  ooL 

I  byent  [hyent-],  I  am  not 

Thee  bisn't,  thou  art  not 

Her  yent,  she  is  not. 

Us  (or  We),  You,  They  byent  {byent  being  but  one  syllable)* 

The  form  oo^  is  the  Mid.  £ng«  todlt ;  ootd  is,  of  course,  merely  a 
corrupt  form. 

ITiee  is  pronounced  with  a  very  obscui^  yowel  sound  [dhu*],  unless 
said  emphatically,  when  it  becomes  [dhee]  in  full.  Ex.  *  Th'  bist, 
I  tell  th'  I  *  but,  on  the  other  hand,  *  she  is  not  going,  but  thou  shalt 
go'  has  the  emphatic  form,  "m.  * Ser  yent  agwain,  but  ihee  shai 
go '  [ur  yent  ugwain*  but  dhee*  shat*  goa]. 

The  following  interrogative  forms  are  in  common  use.  Doosn't 
[duoz'nt],  dost  thou  not,  don't  youl  Oot,  or  Ootst  [uot,  uotst],  wilt 
thou,  will  you  f  Shat  [shat],  shalt  thou,  shall  you  %  Oodst  [uodst], 
wouldst  thou,  would  you) 

The  foUowtug  phrases  are  used  in  addressing  horses  when  drawing 
loads : 

Come  back,  turn  round,  and  go  the  contrary  road. 
Ghee  back,  turn  to  the  right  {%.  e,  from  the  driver,  who  is  on  the 
left),  and  go  the  contrary  road. 

Come  here  up,  come  towards  me  a  yard  or  two. 
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Oee  up,  go  from  me  a  little. 

Come  hayflier,  wut  [kum]  aidhmr,  wuot],  f .  e.  come  hither,  wilt 
thou ;  meaning,  come  towards  me  and  go  slower. 

Haw  wuti[au'  wnot],  come  here,  wilt  thou;  meaning,  come  to- 
wards me  a  little.     (Initial  h  is  not  pronounced.     See  Haggle,) 

Het  up,  gojfrom  me  a  little.  (Cf.  '  hsit,  scot  1  heit,  hrok  ! '  in 
Chaucer's  Freres  Tale.) 

Whut  back  [whuot  bak],  t.  e.  wilt  thou  go  back ;  meaning  stand 
back  a  bit. 

Mrs  Parker  kindlj  related  to  me  a  commonly  current  example  of 
an  Oxfordshire  conversation  between  Betty  and  Molly,  two  neigh- 
bours, wherein  Molly  relates  the  death  of  her  hus})and  Johnny,  and 
expresses  a  hope  that  he  is  gone  to  '  Jahbrom's  (Abraham's)  bosom.' 
The  sympathising  and  more  learned  Betty  corrects  her  expression  to 
'  Beelzebub's.'  I  have  tried  to  render  this  quaint  story  ^  as  well  as  I 
could,  and  must  beg  pardon  if  the  *  glossic '  rendering  is  not  all  that 
it  should  be.    It  nms  as  follows  : — 

«  How  do,  Betty  1 "— "  How  do,  MoUy,  and  how 's  Johnny  I  "— 
"Johnny,  poor  soul,  he's  dyead." — "Dyeadi  thee  doesn't  mean  to 
saay  so  1 " — "  Ees,  I  do ;  for  'a  com  home  las'  night,  an'  'a  sez,  *  Molly, 
I  be  wery  bad ; '  and  I  sez,  *  be  you,  Johnny  1 '  An'  'a  sez, '  ees,  I  be.' 
An'  I  sez,  *'oot  a'  a  posset,  Johnny  1*  An'  'a  sed  'a  'ould;  an'  I 
fetcht  un  a  penny  louf  an'  a  pint  o'  yail,  an*  a'  yet  un  an'  *a  dmnk 
un ;  an'  I  houpt  to  my  soul 't  'ould  do  'n  good ;  but  'twam't  to  be  so, 
an*  about  ten  o'clock  'a  sez — '  Molly,  I  be  wusserer  an*  wusserer ; '  an* 
I  sez — *  Be  you,  Johnny  1 '  an'  'a  sez — '  ees,  I  be.'  An'  I  sez,  *  'out 
ha*  another  posset,  Johnny)'  an*  'a  sed  'a  'ould.  An'  I  fecht  un 
another  penny  louf  and  a  pint  o'  yail,  an'  *a  yet  un  an'  a  drunk  un, 
an*  I  houpt  to  my  soul 't  'ould  do  'n  good.  But 't  waam't  to  be  so, 
an'  about  twelve  o'clock  las'  night  'a  stretcht  out  his  ,^yapin'  limbs, 
an'  died  sprahlin'.  Here  a  pause  ;  after  which — I  hopes  e*s  gone  to 
Jahbrum's  bosom."  Here  Betty  interposes — "Jahbrum's  bosom!  thee 
doesn't  mean  Jahbrum's  bosom,  thee  myeanst  (meanest)  Belzebub  I " 
Answer — "  Ah !  p'rhaps  I  do ;  for  thee  canst  read  an'  write  an' 

1  Mr  C.  C.  Robinson  remarlu  that  he  has  heard  it  in  Torkshire  repeatedly. 
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know'st  all  the  ten  commandiments,  an'  all  them  'ere  things  ^bettei  'n 
I  do.     So  good  day,  Betty." — "  Good  day,  Molly."    Exeunt. 

Glossic  rendering  of  the  above  :  V 

Ou  doo,  Bet-il  —  ou  doo,  Molil  un  oue  Jonil  —  Jon'i,  poor 
Boul  («c),  eez  dyed*. — Dyed*  1  dhu'  duosnt  myen*  tu  saai  soa ! — Ees, 
i  doo ;  fur  u  kum  oam  laaa  neit,  un  n  sez,  Mol'i,  ei  bee  weri  bad, 
un  1  sezy  bee*  yu,  Jon'i  ?  un  u  sez,  ees,  i  bee.  Un  i  sez,  uot  aa  u- 
posnt,  Jon'i  1  im  u  sed  u  nod,  un  ei  fecht  un  u  peni  louf  {sic),  un  u^ 
point  u  yai'h'l,  im  u  yet*  un,  un  u  drungk*  un,  un  ei  oupt  tu  mi  soul 
tuod  doo)ii  guod ;  but  twaant  tu  bee  soa ;  un  ubout  ten  uHok  u  sez, 
Mol'i,  ei  bee  wus'erer  un  wus'erer ;  un  ei  sez,  bee  yu,  Joni  1  un  u 
sed,  ees,  i  bee;  im  ei  sez,  uot  aa  unudhur  posnit,  Joni?  un  u  sed 
u  uod ;  un  ei  fecht  un  unudhur  pen'i  louf  und  u  point  u  yaihl,  un 
u  yet*  un  un  a  drungk*  un,  un  ei  oupt  tu  mi  soul  tuod  doo  n  guod  f 
but  twaant  tu  bee  soa,  un  uboot*  twely  uklok  laas  neit  u  strecht  out 
iz  gyaa'pin  limz  un  deid  spraa'lin. — ^£e  oups  eez  gaun  tu  Jaa'brumz 
buz'm. — Jaa'brumz  buz'm!  dhee  duos'nt  myen*  Jaa'brumz  buz'm, 
dhee  myenst*  Bel'zibub  ! — ^Aa,  praps  i  doo ;  for  dhee  kunst  raid  un* 
reit  un  noast  aul  dhu  ten  kumaand-iments  un  aul  them  air  thingz 
betnir  n  ei  doo ;  soa  guod  dai,  Bet'i — Guod  dai,  Mol'i, 

The  following  proverbs  are  current  in  the  neighbourhood  : 

*  A  whirtlin'  woman  and  a  croinn'  ben 
Be  neither  good  for  God  nor  men.' 

(Here  woman  is  pronounced  [uom'un],  and  the  A  in  hen  is  dropped,. 
as  is  usual  in  words  beginning  with  A.) 

Mi8  Parker  remarks — '  It  is  the  custom  in  Handbro'  and  the  vil« 
lages  around  to  chop  off  the  heads  of  crowing  hens  ;  I  have  known 
many  killed,  but  I  do  not  remember  one  being  allowed  to  live.' 

<  Do'nt  [dwnnt]  keep  a  dog,  and  bark  thyself.' 

'  My  Bon  's  my  son  till  he  gets  him  a.wife. 
Bat  my  daughter's  my  daughter  all  the  days  of  her  life.' 

'  There  'a  never  a  Jack,  but  there 's  always  [ol'urz]  a  Jill.' 

W.  W.  S.] 
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A*  This  letter  is  pronoanced  ahjaa,*]  by  the  old  people ;  that  is,  they 
speak  of  it  as  '  the  letter  ah  [aa*  J' 

A  [a  or  u'],  pron.  he,  him.  A,  or  Mm^  is  used  instead  of  if,  which  is 
never  used.  Bxx.  *GKve  I  him,*  'Wher  is  o^'  meaning  a  coat, 
spade,  or  anything.  He  is  often  used  for  him.  Ex.  '  I  sin  Ae  a  t'other 
Bide  a  th*  road.' 

Apem  [aip-um],  an  apron. 

Attenioon  [aa*tunoon]y  afternoon. 

Ailiore  [ushoar-],  arjar;  said  of  a  door.    'Leaye  the  door  ashoreJ 

Athirti  prep,  across.  Ex.  *  athirt  the  road/ '  across  the  road.'  (Tumble- 
down-Die^ near  Hailey.) 

AZf  Y.  to  ask. 

Ayensanii  Aensami  or  (more  modem)  Ensam  [ai'ensum,  ensum], 
pronunciations  of  Eynsham.  Also  [aa'insum]  or  [ein'sum]  is  heard 
at  Barnard  Qate,  near  Eynsham. 

Bar  [baar],  adj.  bare. 

Bamut  Tat,  Barnard  Gate,  near  Eynsham ;  but  now  usually  called 
Bamut  Get,  exoept  by  very  old  people  of  the  place. 

Be,  V.  am«  are.  The  use  of  the  plural  he  is  more  refined  than  the 
use  of  the  singular  hitA,  in  the  second  person.  The  pronoun  is  then 
often  omitted,  as,  'How  leV  *Who  hef*  *Be  read^F'  meaning 
'HowbeeeP'  'Whobeee?'  'Be  ee  ready?'  where  ce  is  for  ye. 

Beant  [bi*h'nt],  pres.  pi.  are  not.     (Blackthorn,  near  Bicester.) 

Bis'nt  f  for  bist  thou  not,  t.  6.  art  thou  not.  Pronounced  [bis*nt],  not 
fttVnt  [biz'nt]. 

Bliizy  [bliz-i],  a  flaring  fire  produced  by  putting  on  small  sticks.  Ex. 
'  Let  ^s  'a  a  Dit  of  a  Uimy  afore  us  goes  to  bed.' 

Body-horse,  the  third  horse  in  a  team  of  four.    See  La^-horse. 

Bumble-bee,  a  humble-bee. 

Bwile  [bweil],  v.  to  boil. 

Bwile  the  pot,  cook  a  dinner.  Ex.  •  Bist  a  gwain  to  btnle  tN  pot 
to-day  P'  *No,  ee  byenV  ByerU  is  spoken  in  one  syllable  [lyent-], 
and  differs  from  Blackthorn  '  Beant,'  q.  y. 

Bwolt  [bwoalt],  a  bolt. 

Bwoy  [bwoi],  a  boy. 

Bwnnny  [bwun*i],  a^j.  bony. 

Byent  [byent-],  1  p.  s.  pres.  am  not.    Pronounced  in  one  syllable. 

Gas'nt  [kasnt],  canst  not.  Ex.  'Thee  C4u^rd,*  you  cannot.  Inter- 
rogatively— HXM'fi<  ;  can't  you  P  *  (Mnt  do't  P '  [kas-nt  duot],  can't  you 
doitf 
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CatUe  [kati],  confasion.  'What  a  cattle T  (Nortli-Ieigli.)  (In 
West  of  Ei^land,  a  caddU.) 

Chany  [chaini],  sb.  and  adj.  china. 

Chann  [chaam],  a  noise  such  as  a  number  of  children  make.  A.S. 
cyrm.    Usedby  Milton ;  P.  L.  iv.  642,  661. 

Chawdaw  [chau'dau],  a  chaffinch.    (Near  Oxford.) 

Chawfinoh  [chau-finch],  a  chaffinch.     (Handborough,  Freeland,  &c.) 

Cheer  [cheer],  a  chair. 

Claoky  talk,  noise.    Ex.  '  Hanld  thee  clou^,^ 

dent  a'  fh'  yed,  a  box  on  the  ear&  Ex.  Carter,  'I'll  gi'  th'  a  doui 
a'  W  yed  if  tha  doossent  mind  what  tha'  bist  at.'  Baucy  PUmghhotf. 
*  I  knows  tha  oottent.'  {Doo$ent  is  [dnos'nt],  i.  e.  dost  not.  Ootent  is 
[uot'nt],  t.  «.  wilt  not.) 

Ck)bbler,  a  call-word  for  turkeys. 

Oob-house,  pronounced  cohbu8  [kobms],  a  cobweb.    (Chasleton.) 

Crome  [kum],  pt.  t.  came. 

Commandiments  [cumaandiments],  (the  ten)  commandments.  This 
word  is  interesting,  as  preserving  the  old  pronunciation ;  found  even 
as  late  as  in  Spenser;  see  F.  Q.,  I.  iii.  9. 

Cook  pot,  cook  a  dinner.  Ex. '  I  shan't  cook  pot  to-daay.'  Accent 
on  pot,    To-daay  is  [tu-daa*i].    (Tumble-down-Dick,  near  Hailey.) 

Cow-lady  pdou-laidi],  a  lady-bird ;  gen. 

Craok  up,  y.  to  praise,  to  over-extoL  Ex.  *  1  be'ant  a  goo'in  to  crack 
ee  up  so  much.     (Blackthorn,  near  Bicester.) 

Cup  [kup],  a  call  word  to  cows,  &c. 

Cup  biddy,  a  caU  word  to  fowls. 

Cwoat  [kwut ;  also  kuo'h't,  at  Blackthorn],  a  coat. 

Saay  [daai],  day.  The  a  is  sounded  aJu  Also  taay  (te&),  saay  (say), 
Ac    (Lew ;  a  very  small  village  between  Witney  and  Bampton.) 

Dabwaah,  a  wash  of  a  few  things  only. 

I^P»  ^*  knowing,  not  easily  found  out 

Sibber,  a  dibble.    (Oxford.)    See  Settin'-pin. 

Didit,  V.  sing,  did  you  f 

Sidst  thee  ?  meaning  '  did  you  also  f '  with  emphasis  on  thee. 

Billin,  a  very  small  pig  belonging  to  some  litters.  There  is  not  a 
dtUin  in  every  Utter. 

Sinki  [dinks],  v.  to  dance  a  baby  in  one's  aims. 

Dout,  v.  to  extinguish. 

Broo  [droo],  adj.  droll.  'He's  tl  droo,*  'he  s  so  comical  (North* 
leigh.) 
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Bndman  [jdudniun],  a  scarecrow ;  made  out  of  duds,  t.  e,  rags,  and 
dressed  like  a  man ;  gen. 

Sninmel,  adj.  slow,  stupid,  dull ;  without  much  feeling,  as  a  donkey 
is  said  to  be  dwmmel  from  iQ  usage. 

Ee,  you  (lit.  ye),  is  a  more  refined  word  than  thee^  hut  it  is  used 
in  the  sense  of  you,  and  is  not  omitted  as  often  as  thee  is ;  thus,  Ex. 
*  Who  did  ee  see  up  strit  P  *  but  *  Who  didst  see  P '  is  sufficient  without 
thee.  Ee  is  used  to  a  superior,  and  not  iJiee,  except  by  very  old  people 
who  cannot  use  the  more  refined  word. 

Ees  [ees],  ady.  yes.    The  «  as  in  sin, 

E^g  on,  v.  to  entice  on,  to  encourage.  Ex.  '  You  eggs  he  on.'  That 
IS,  you  make  him  worse  by  encouraging  him  in  what  he  is  doing. 

Fairish,  ac|j.  tolerably  welL    Ex. '  I  be  fairish.' 

Pet,  V.  to  fetch ;  pp.  fot.    Ex.  *  I  ha'  bin  an'  fot  a  bit  a  coaL' 

FettlOi  order.    '  Out  o'  fettle,'  out  of  order.    *  A  little  out  of  fettle 

tliifl  mamin'.' 
Fidget  [fij'ut],  an  uneasy,  unsettled  state.    Ex.  '  I  be  all  in  &JidgutJ 
Fit  [fit],  s.  pi.  feet. 
Fluster,  a  flutter. 

ForrUflt,  the  first  horse  in  a  team.  The  first  horse  is  seldom  called 
by  his  name ;  if  the  driver  sees  him  looking  carelessly  about  him,  he 
calls  out '  Forrtut  P  when  he  instantly  pricks  up  his  ears,  and  attends  to 
his  work.    See  Lash-7ior$e, 

Frit,  pp.  frightened.     '  Frit  to  death.' 

Frock,  a  dress. 

Fut  [fut],  foot.    The  plural  iafit 


with  noise.    Ex.  ' My  head 's  gallied' 
ni.  ii.  44. 


CkJlied,  pp.  [galid],  confused  wit 
Of.  gallowy  to  temfy,  in  JT.  Lear, 
Give  out,  imp.  leave  off. 

Go  at,  V.  to  do ;  used  in  reference  to  farm-labour.     Ex.  '  Master, 

whatbel  to  ^ooi^' 
Ood-Amighty'8  pig,  a  wood-louse.    (Handborough.) 

Oooin  [goo'ini,  pres.  part,  going.     (Blackthorn.)    The  form  gtoain 

[gwam]  is  also  common. 
Grace  [grais],  grease. 
Guggle,  a  snail's  shell. 

Haggle  [ag'l],  v.  to  harass  oneself  with  work,  often  applied  to  ener- 
getic preachers.    Ex.  *  'ow  'a  did  *aggle  'isself.'    (Blackthorn.) 

Hangkitcher  [angkichur],  handkerchief. 

Ear  [aar],  hair.    In  the  villages  bordering  on  Gloucestershire,  they 
say  yar  [yaar]. 
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Hat.  *  Ab  true  as  my  old  bat '  [uz  troo  nz  mei  ould  at],  i.  e,  very 
true.    Ati  luuneamng  edmile. 

Heah  back  [i'b'b  bak],  a  woid  used  to  call  sboep  from  trespassing 
on  tbe  com. 

Her  [ut],  pron.  sbe.    Ex. '  Her's  up-stars.' 

Ho !  Ho !  [oa],  interj.  a  word  used  to  call  sbeep  to  tbeir  food. 

Holler  [ol'ur],  v.  to  call  out ;  to  cry  out 

Honzen  [ouz-n],  s.  pL  bouses. 

How  bist !  bow  are  you.  Ex,  *  How  hist  t'-day  V  *  0  I  duimo,  mid- 
dlin' ;  how  bist  thee  f ' 

Eozy.     See  Oxy. 

Hud  [ud],  a  pea-sbelL 

Hut  [ut],  pi  t.  struck,  did  bit.     Ex.  '  Her  'ut  V 

Hwome  [wboam],  borne.    (Barnard  Gate.) 

Ii  pron.  for  me.    Ex.  *  Her 's  a  gwain  wi'  /.' 

Jumpin* -stile,  two  sticks  set  up^  and  one  laid  across,  for  cbildren  to 
jump  over. 

Kangle  [kang'l],  a  tangle. 

Eeck-'anded,  adj.  left-banded,  clumsy.  '  'Er  's  tbe  mwust  kech-'anded 
tbing  as  ever  tba  sin  in  tbee  life.' 

Kyerlic  [kier*Uk],  a  weed  wbicb  grows  among  tbe  wbeat  ]  cbarlook. 

Lapp'n  pap'n],  a  silly  person.    Ex.  *  Wbat  a  gret  lapp'n  tba  bist.'j 

Lam  paam],  t.  to  teacb. 

Lasb-borse,  tbe  second  borse  in  a  team  of  four.    Tbe  four  borses  are 
'  called  Forrust^  Lash^horse,  Body-JiorHy  and  ThiUer, 

Leaaou  [liaa*oo]  Lew;  a  place-name.  This  word  is  said  to  rbyme 
witb  tbe  mewing  of  a  oat  on  a  stormy  nigbt.    (Iiew.) 

Loppetin'y  adj.  leaning  or  lolling  about  idly. 

Xag^ledt  pp.  tired  out.  '  I  be  maggled  to  dyeatb,'  i,  e,  bot  and  tired, 
(Blacktbom.} 

Hammered,  or  Kommered  [mommrd],  wbicb  is  tbe  older  form,  pp. 
confused  l^  repetition.  Obildren  often  say  a  word  over  and  oyer  again, 
till  tbey  can  say  it  no  longer,  and  tben  say  tbat  tbey  are  mammirtd. 

Kaiter,  Mister.  Labourers  are  called  Master  So-andnso,  wben  not 
called  by  tbeir  Christian  names ;  only  tbe  principal  formers,  Ac.  are 
called  JlfM(«r. 

Hated  [maitid],  pp.  as  adj.  confused  witb  trouble.  ^I  be  reg*lar 
mated. 
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XatheglmiL  [maatliaig'lani],  methegliiiy  meacL  ''ool  ee  'a  a  diaap 
o'  my  maatheglum  I  * 

Med,  v.  may. 

HotheriBh,  adj.  In  making  egg-flip,  if  it  tiims  out  curdled,  it  is 
said  to  be  motherish,  [In  some  counties,  motheriah  means  mouldy.'^ 
W.  W.  S.] 

Muck,  dung.     (Chastleton,  near  Chipping  Korton.) 

Huddle,  untidiness  from  having  a  confusion  of  work  about.  Ex.  *  I 
be  all  in  a  muddle,*  It  is  also  used  as  a  yerb,  'How  her  muddkt 
about ; '  meaning  she  does  n't  work  systematically,  but  ^ts  her  work 
all  about  her  in  an  unfinished  state,  and  muddUs  by  doing  a  little  at 
one  thing,  and  a  little  at  another,  and  finishing  nothing.  A  girl  of 
this  description  is  called  a  muddler. 

Muggy,  adj.  foggy,  close,  hot ;  used  of  weather. 

Hyed  [myed-],  a  meadow. 

Hacker,  an  old  horse. 

Highty- nighty,  or  Oood- nighty,  good-night,  a  phrase  used  by 
very  old  people.     (Barnard  Ghite.) 

Hubblins  [nub-linz],  or  Hubbies  [nub'lz],  s.  pi.  small  pieces  of  coal. 
.    (Handborough.) 

Okkurd,  a^'.  awkward. 

God  [uod],  wood.    Ooden-*eaded  [uod-n-ed-id],  adj.  wooden-headed, 

stupid. 
Ood'sti  Ood'st  thee?  would  youl  or,  emphatically,  would  yauf 
Oodstook  [uod*stok],  Woodstock. 

Got  [uot],  wilt ;  Ootst  [uotst],  wouldst  (interrogatively) ;  Gotst  thee 
(with  emphasis  on  t?iee),  would  you  f  Ex.  <  Her  wunt  go ;  ootst  thee  f ' 
or,  'ootikee?* 

Gotn't  [uotnt],  won't  youl  Ex. '  Ootn%*  won't  youl  *  OoinH  a^tj 
won't  you  have  it  P 

Gxy,  adj.  clinging,  said  of  diri  <  It 's  oxy*  t.  e,  the  dirt  sticks  to 
one's  feet    Of.  '  Boxy,  muddy,  dirty' ;  HalliwelL 

Painches,  s.  pL  pieces  of  broken  crockery. 

Pash,  V.  to  beat  a  walnut,  or  any  other  tree,  with  a  pole,  to  knock 
the  fruit  down. 

Pass  [paas],  v.  to  suit  A  servant,  wishing  to  be  engaged,  recom- 
mends herself  by  saying,  '  The  peojde  says  I  bee  likely  to  jpoM.' 

Peek,  T.  to  peep. 

Peeling,  s.  peel. 

Pen,  a  sheep-fold.    Ex. '  Set  the  pen  J 

Picked  (two  syllables)  [pik-id],  adj.  peaked,  pointed^ 
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Piller,  a  pillow. 

Pinner,  a  pinafore. 

Plim,  y.  n.  to  fill  out,  to  swelL  Plums  in  apudding are  said  to pUtn 
in  the  boiling. 

Plim,  adj.  well  filled  out.    C£  Eng.  plump. 

Posset  [posnit],  biead  soaked  in  ale,  given  as  a  restorative. 

Pnggins  [pnginz],  reinse  of  inferior  wheat  that  has  not  been  win* 
nowed  mm  the  ohafl;  given  to  fowls ;  gen.  *Fetch  aome puggin$  f«r 
the  fowls.' 

Bind  [rind]  (with  short  i),  rind,  bark. 

Sahcer  [saa-ser],  a  saucer. 

Sarviee  [saanris],  a  situation  as  a  servant.  *  Fanner  Jobson's,  mam, 
was  my  last  mrviceJ 

Scant,  Scaat  [skaut,  skaat],  v.  to  hang  back  by  forcing  the  heels 
against  the  ground;  also,  to  slip  along  in  the  mud.  (Blackthorn, 
Woodstock.)    *  I  sin  her  a'Scautin  along  in  the  dirt/ 

Serimpy,  adj.  little,  mean,  poor.  Ex.  'Thine's  a  scrimpy  bit  a 
har ; '  yours  is  a  poor  lot  of  hair. 

Somnch,  v.  to  bite  up  quickly  and  noisily,  as  children  do  sweets. 

Scrnnge,  v.  to  crowd,  to  press,    Ex.  '  'ow  tha  doost  scruiige  I ' 

Service.    See  Sarviee. 

Set  on,  V.  to  employ  a  workman.     *  I  can't  set  tha  an  to-day ; '  gen, 

Settin'-pin,  a  dibble ;  used  to  make  holes  in  the  ground  for  planting 
seeds,  &o, 

Settin'-pin-ind,  the  small  end  of  a  leg  of  mutton.    (Barnard  Gate.) 

Sharps,  s.  pi.  shafts  of  a  cart 

Shet  in,  an^  Shet  out  *ISfietvai  in/  i.e.  put  the  horse  in.  *8het  un 
Old,*  take  the  horse  out  of  harness. 

Shet  off,  V.  to  leave  off  work  with  a  team.  '  What  time  be  us  to 
ihet  offy  Master  P '  gen. 

Shick-shack,  a  piece  of  a  branch  of  an  oak,  carried  by  boys  on  Skick* 
shack  day,  i.  e.  May  29,  or  Boyal-Oak  day. 

Ship,  s.  sing,  and  plur.  sheep. 

Showl  [shoul],  a  shovel 

Sin,  pt.  t.  saw. 

Skimmer-lad  [skim'ur-lad],  the  remains  of  a  pudding  made  kdto  a 
flat  dumpling,  and  taken  out  of  the  pot  with  a  skimmer;  gen* 

Slan,  a  sloe.    The  plural  is  dans  [slanz]. 

Slibber  [slib'ur],  v.  to  slip,  to  slide,     '  'er 's  a  tUhbemf  an  Che  pool.* 

Slommock,  t.  to  walk  in  a  loose,  rolling  fashion.     Ex.  ''ow  'er 
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dommocka  about  in  them  auld  shoes ; '  also '  How  ilommockin^  tha  lookst* 

Slommocks,  an  untidy,  loosely-dressed  person.     Ex.  '  'er  's  sich  a 

f    Blommocha.* 

Slouch,  a  sun-bonnet. 

Slouch  along,  y.  to  walk  in  a  careless,  lounging  manner. 

Smack,  a  slap. 

•Sock,  a  blow.    Ex.  *  That  stwun  'ut  I  sich  a  soeh* 

Spark  [spaa-kl  a  lover,  follower  of  a  servant.  A  servant  asks  her 
mistress  if  she  may  *  have  a  little  M>ark,*  Reply — '  A  little  eparh^ 
Betty  ?  Who 's  that  P  *  Betty  then  asks — *  Wheflier  Roger  may  come 
and  milk  my  oows,  Mam  ? ' 

Squall,  V.  to  scream. 

4Bquatch  [skwoch],  v.  to  make  a  slight  noise.     (Handborough,  &c.) 
'  I  did  nt  wake  tha,  I  never  MuaicKd*   *  If  thee  'ult  take  I  to  church, 
:    I'WvaitaqucachJ    {Ctaqtieak,) 

vSquea,  pt.  t.  squeezed. 

Stale  [stail],  the  handle  of  anything.     (Chipping  Norton.) 

Stars,  s.  pi.  stairs.  At  Barnard  Gate,  it  is  heard  as  staayers 
[staa-yerz].    Ex,  *  Gkx)  up  staayers,  'oot  I ' 

StWTUi  [stwun],  a  stone.     At  Blackthorn,  called  stooun  [stoo'h'n]. 

Sununot,  something. 

Tay  [tai],  tea.    Also  taay  [taai]  at  Lew ;  see  Daay. 

•Thiller,  the  horse  in  the  shafts,  when  there  is  a  team.     See  Lash^ 

hOTBe. 

Tiddler,  a  lamb  fed  with  the  bottle.  If  a  tiddler  is  amongst  a 
hundred  more  lambs,  and  you  call  out  *  tuck,  tuck,  tuck,'  he  wiU  in- 
stantly run  to  you  as  £&st  as  he  is  able. 

'Tollit  [tol-ut],  a  hay-loft ;  gen. 

i.Turmiit,  a  turnip. 

.ITp  a-fleld,  phr.  round  the  farm.  Ex.  'I  be  a  gooin*  up  a-fidd! 
(Blackthorn.) 

Var-nigh,  adv.  very  near. 

Tiper*8  dance,  St  Yitus's  dance  \  gen. 

-Waps,  a  wasp. 

Watcherd  [woch'urd],  pp.  wet  in  the  feet;  lit.  toeUihod.    Ex.  *I 
be  watcherd,*    (This  word  occurs  in  Pieft  Plowman,  0.  xxL  1 — *  "Wo- 
(   werie  and  wdichod.*) 

.  Whit-leather,  the  cartilage  of  the  neck  of  mutton  or  beef. 
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Work-by-fhe-gret  [bith-gret],  piece-work.  Ex.  'I  be  at  work  &^ 
ih'-gret  now.'    They  also  8ay  '  at  work  hUh'  day* 

Wormt  [wur'ut],  v.  to  worry. 

TaUaa  [yal-aa],  adj.  yellow. 

Tat  [yat],  a  gate.    (Barnard  Gate.)    See  Bamut  Tat. 

TawnupBy  a  silly,  foolish  person.  Ex.  'What  a  gret  yaiontips  tha 
bistl' 

Telm  [yelniy  or  yoalm],  t.  to  place  straw  ready  for  the  thatcher. 
Women  sometimes  ydm,  bnt  they  do  not  thatch.  [The  literal  sense  is, 
to  place  handfuls  ready.  '  OUm^  a  yelm,  a  hanojptil  of  reaped  com, 
bundle,  bottle ;  manipmns.  Eawre  gihruta  $todon  {%,  e.  your  sheayes 
stood  up),  Gen.  xxrru.  7 ; '  Bosworth's  A.S,  Diet.— W.  W.  S.] 

Ter,  adv.  here. 

Tet  [yet],  heat. 

Tow  [yoa],  a  ewe. 
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MRS  FRANCIS. 


[Thb  following  list  of  Warwickshire  words  does  not  exhaust  the 
general  Tocabulaiy  of  the  county,  but  were  (with  exception  of  the 
few  marked  as  Eugby  words)  all  collected  in  the  village  of  Tysoe, 
near  Kineton^  and  possess  considerable  interest  from  the  fact  that 
this  village  is  only  some  fifteen  miles  from  Stratford-upon-Avon.  Of 
course  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  words  are  used 
by  Shakespeare ;  but  the  reader  is  referred  to  an  excellent  discussion 
of  Shakespeare's  use  of  Warwickshire  Words  in  a'  work  by  Mr  Wise, 
entitled  *  Shakeepere :  his  birthplace  and  neighbourhood/  which  is 
duly  mentioned  in  the  Society's  Booklist,  p.  104.  Mr  Wise  gives  a 
Glossary  of  57  Warwickshire  words  in  his  work,  pp.  150 — 158 ;  but 
the  present  collection  only  contains  eight  of  these,  viz.  doui,  forecast, 
keck^  lief  lodge^  maeier,  sTiog,  toeneh^  all  of  which  are  in  useatTysoe; 
and,  in  each  case,  the  reference  to  Mr  Wise's  book  is  added.  A  very 
few  words  in  this  list  are  marked  as  Rugby  words,  having  been 
kindly  communicated  by  Mr  Poole,  of  Failton,  near  Bugby;  but 
they  are  not  unknown  at  Tysoe,  and  are  therefore  included  here.] 


Ay  prefix  to  the  (supposed^  participle.  '  We  are  a-coming  directly.' 
[On  this  prefix,  see  Morris's  Histoxioal  Outlines  of  English  Accidence, 
p.  178.]    A  is  also  used  for  have;  see  AcUme,  and  Awhile, 

Abear,  v.  a.  to  like,  or  endure.     '  I  can't  abear  iV 

Abed,  ii  0.  in  bed* 
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Abide,  v.  a.  to  like,  or  endure. 

Account,  of,  of  worth.    '  He  ain't  o'  much  accounV 

Adone,  u  e.  have  done,  leave  off.    *  Adone,  will  ye  ! ' 

Afeard,  pp.  afraid. 

Agin,  prep.  near.     '  He  lives  just  agin  us.' 

Agreeable,  adj.  willing.    '  Well,  I  'm  quite  agreeable.* 

Ah !  adv.  yes. 

Aince-awhile  [ainsmweil*]^  adv.  now  and  then,  at  intervals. 

All  one,  all  the  same. 

Along  of,  piep.  (1)  on  account  of.  '  It  was  all  along  of  that  Bill 
Hancox'  fancies,  that  the  master  kep*  me  in  school.'  (2)  With.  <  Gome 
and  go  cU<mg  of  fetther.' 

Amoft,  adv.  almost.     '  It  was  amod  ready  to  be  too  much  for  me.' 

Anent,  prep,  opposite. 

Anigh,  prep.  near.    '  Don't  ye  go  antgh  him  1 ' 

Ankercher,  handkerchief. 

Ankley  [angk-li],  the  ancle. 

Anointed,  adj.  wicked,  mischievous.  'He's  an  anointed  young 
rascal.' 

Arter  [^*tur],  piep.  after. 

As.  With  an  adjective,  the  word  as  and  the  adjective  are  frequently 
repeated,  to  express  the  superlative  degree.  Thus  *  as  lusty  as  lusty ' 
means  extremely  lusty,  in  very  excellent  health.  The  same  idiom  ia 
very  common  m  Camhs,,  where  nothing  is  ever  'very  hot;'  it  ia 
always  <  aa  hot  a$  hot' 

Atween,  piep.  between. 

Awhile,  phr.  to  have  time.    '  I  wiU  do  it  when  I  can  atchile.* 

Awhile,  yet,  adv.  just  yet.    ' Not  yet  atoMe* 
Awkward,  a^j.  obstinate,  pig-headed. 

Bangles,  s.  pi.  the  larger  pieces  of  wood  in  faggots.  '  Bangle,  a  laigo 
rough  stick ; '  Ash's  Eng.  Diet.  ed.  1775. 

Batching,  an  unfledged  bird. 

Batch-loaf,  a  small  fresh-baked  loaf. 

Beoall,  V.  a.  to  speak  against  a  person. 

Bee-skep,  a  bee-hive. 

Bettermbst,  adj.  superior. 

Betty,  the  hedge-sparrow. 

Bide,  V.  n.  to  remain,    *  Bide  where  you  be,  a  bit  I ' 
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Bunings  [bisnings],  s.  pL  the  first  milk  drawn  from  a  cow  who  haa 
just  calyed.    Also  called  Cherry^cwrds, 

Bittock,  a  hit 

Blackie,  a  hiackhird. 

Bluffy  [hluf'i],  adj.  puffed,  swelled.     *My  hands  are  as  bluffy  09 
bluffy/    8eeAs, 

Blunder,  v.  n.  to  make  a  noise. 

Bobby,  a  rohin. 

Boat,  a  good  turn  at  anything.     '  He  han't  had  a  hotd  o'  drinking 
this  three  months.' 

Brevet  [brevet],  v.  n.  to  snuff  about,  search  about,  as  a  dog  does. 
'  How  the  dog  do  brevet  about,  poor  thing  I ' 

Bndge,  v.  n.  to  move  off.     *  Come  now,  you  htidge  I ' 

Bnrrow  [bur'r'oa],  adj.  sheltered.  *  It  is  very  hurrow  here  in  the 
winter.' 

Bntty  [but'i],  a  fellow-workman^  an  assistant.    '  John 's  my  hutty/ 

Caddie  [cad-l],  a  mess,  muddle. 

Cade  [kaid],  adj.  tame.    The  cade  lamb  is  the  pet  lamb. 

Call,  occasion.     '  He  han't  no  call  to  make  no  work  about  it.' 

Call  one  ont  of  name,  phr.  to  call  any  one  by  what  is  not  hi§  proper 

name. 
Canting,  adj.  saucy,  pert.     (Eugby.) 

Casualty  [kash*elti],  adj.  feeble,  shaky.    <  He 's  getting  veiy  old  and 

coBudUy  now.* 
Chapel-master,  the  chief  ruler  at  the  meeting-house. 
Ched,  adj.  full  to  the  brim  with  eating.     (Rugby.) 

Cheeses,  used  of  the  common  mallow.  Properly,  the  reference  is  to 
the  unripe  seed-yessels.  'Children  often  amuse  themselyes  with 
gathering  and  eating  the  unripe  seed-vessels,  which  they  call  cheeies  ; 
m&y  are  insipid,  but  not  unwholesome; '  Flower$  of  the  Fidd,  by 
0.  A.  Johns,  4th  ed.  p.  114. 

Chelp,  V.  n.  to  chirp. 

Cherry-curds.    See  Bisninga. 

Chillf  V.  a.  to  take  off  the  extreme  cold  from  any  liquid.  *  I  took 
and  chiUed  a  drop  of  milk.' 

Chimbley,  a  chimney. 

Choek-fdll,  adj.  as  full  as  a  thing  can  hold. 

Choice,  adj.  particular.    '  He  'a  very  choice  over  his  victual' 

Clap-gate,  a  gate  which  shuts  on  either  of  two  posta  joined  with 
hars  to  a  third  post,  so  that  only  one  person  can  pass  t^ugh  at  a 
tima 
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Clat,  V.  n.  to  tattle,  tell  tales.    (Eugby.) 

Cleft,  a  log  of  wood. 

CloBC,  a  field. 

Codger,  a  miser. 

Come,  when  the  time  comes.     *  She  '11  he  seven,  come  Michaelmas.' 

Comioal,  adj.  queer-tempered. 

Contrairy  [kontrair'r^i],  adj.  obstinate,  cross-tempered. 

Conoh-grass,  coarse,  rough  grass. 

Crake  [craik],  a  grumbling  state.    *  She  is  always  upon  the  crake* 
(Literally,  upon  the  croak.) 

Crap  [krap],  a  crop. 

Crostenng,  adj.  boasting.     '  He 's  a  crosiering  fellow.'    (Eugby.) 

Crows,  s.  pL  rooks.     '  He 's  croi/^tending '  means,  He 's  minding  the 
rooks. 

Cubbled  up,  pp.  cramped  for  room.    '  We  be  so  cubbled  up  here.' 

Dag,  dew.     ' There's  been  a  nice  flop  of  dag* 

Baggie  [dag'l],  v.  a.  to  cut  off  the  wool  round  a  sheep's  tail. 

Daglocks  [dag'loks],  s.  pi.  the  bits  of  wool  that  have  been  cut  off 
round  a  sheep's  ta^    See  Daggle. 

Damping  [damp*in],  adj.  showery,  drizzling.     '  It  is  rather  dampin* 
to-day.' 

Deadly,  adj.  quite  taken  up  with.     '  He 's  a  deadly  man  for  going  to 
church.' 

Denial,  hindrance,  drawback.     '  It 's  a  great  denial  to  him  to  be  shut 
up  in  the  house  so  long.' 

Digester,  digestion. 

Dishabil  [dish-ubil*],  undress.    ' I 'm  all  of  a  dishaha* 

Dout  [dout],  V.  a.  to  extinguish.     (J.  E.  Wise,  p.  151.) 

Drink,  or  Drench,  a  cow  or  horse-medicine. 

Dubersome,  a^j.  doubtful 

Eames  [eemzl,  s.  pi.  the  '  hames,'  the  iron  pieces  that  go  round  the 
collar  of  a  horse.    See  ffamea  in  Halliwell. 

Earth,  v.  a.  to  turn  up  the  ground. 

Einynn-broih  [ein'yun  brauth],  obion-broth. 

Enew  [eneu*],  adv.  enough. 

Pads,  s.  pL  whims.     '  Her 's  always  so  full  of  her  fads,  I  've  no 
patience  wi'  her.* 
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Palli  antumn. 

Pall,  V.  tr.  to  fell.     *  We  must/oZ?  that  tree/ 

Famelled  [fam-uld],  adj.  famiflhed,  starying.    See  Watched. 

Fash  [fash],  v.  a.  to  trouble.     *  He  do  fash  hisself  so.' 

Fault  [fault],  y.  n.  to  find  a  flaw  or  fault  in  any  work.    *  Can  ye 

fauU  it?' 
Faver  [faivur],  a  fever.     *  I  Ve  got  sich  an  innard  faver.* 

Favour  [fairur],  v.  n.  to  be  like  in  feature,  to  resemble.  *  He 
favours  ma  fsither.' 

Fettle  [fet'l],  good  order,  good  condition. 

Field,  parish.    '  That  bit  lies  in  Alkerton^Zt^.' 

Fierce,  adj.  bright^  sharp;  applied  to  babies.    (Also  used  in  Camhs.) 

File,  a  cunning,  deceitful  person. 

Fitches,  s.  pL  vetches. 

Flaeky,  adj.  sloppy. 

Flur,  a  flower. 

^og  [fog],  rough  grass. 

Forecast,  forethought. 

Forecast  [foarkaast-],  v.  n.  to  provide.    (J.  R.  Wise,  p.  106.) 

Form  [faum],  a  first-rate  manner.  '  If  you  will  let  her  play  the 
accompaniment,  we  shall  sing  it  in  a/orm.'  (In  London  slang,  the 
phrase  is  inform.) 

Fother,  v.  a.  to  feed  the  cattle. 

Fransy  [franzi],  a^j.  passionate.  'The  master's  sich  a  terrible 
franzy  man.' 

From  [frem],  adj.  hardy,  vigorous ;  applied  to  plants.  '  Your  plants 
do  look/r6m.'    [A.S.  freom,  from,  strong,  stout.] 

Fresh,  adj.  rather  drunk. 

Frit,  pp.  frightened. 

Gaffer  [gaf -ur],  grandfather.  *  Our  old  gqffer'B  dog  killed  a  fox 
hisself/ 

Oear  [geer],  v.  a.  to  harness. 

Ctoe-whoop,  War-whoop  I  inteij.  expressions  used  by  the  waggoners 
to  make  tibe  horses  come  to  the  near  or  off  sidesL 

Oeg,  Oaig  [ge-g],  v.  n.  to  swing. 

Oenileman,  a  person  who  need  not  work,  or  is  disabled  from  work . 

Gtibber  pibnir],  v.  n.  to  sweat. 

OiddUng,  a4j.  giddy,  thoughtless. 
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Qie  oyer !  inteij.  leave  off  1 

OirL      'The  girl*  is  the  inyaiiable  title  of  the  servant-giil  of  the 

fann. 
Oirt,  Onrt,  a(^'.  great. 
Olir,  V.  n.  to  slide  on  the  ice. 

Go  on  at,  V.  a.  to  abuse,  to  knag.     *  They  do  go  an  ai  me  wonderful 

because  I  go  to  church.' 
Going  in,  entering  upon.  '  How  old  are  yon  T  '  I  am  going  in  twelve/ 

«.  e.  in  my  twelfth  year. 

Gonder,  a  gander. 

Ch>re  fhruflher,  the  missel-thrush. 

Goring-crow  [goar-r'in  croa],  a  carrion-crow. 

Gossips,  s.  pi.  godfathers  and  godmothers. 

Orinsard  [grin'surd],  the  turf ;  lit.  the  greensward. 

Grip,  a  small  ditch,  or  drain. 

Grit  fgritl,  piece-work.  Cf.  the  phrase  to  work  by  the  greats  t.  e.  to 
tmdertake  work  in  the  gross,  to  contract  for  it.  See  Webster's  Dic- 
tionary. 

Ground,  enclosed  fields. 

Grounds,  an  outlying  farm. 

Hack,  V.  n.  to  cough  feebly  and  frequently. 

Hackle,  a  straw  cover  over  bee-hives. 

Hackle  [hak'l],  v.  a.  to  get  the  hay  into  rows. 

Handy  to,  near  about.  *  That  bit  o'  garden-ground  is  handg  to  20 
pole.' 

Happen  piap*en],  adv.  perhaps. 

Haulm  [haum],  a  stubble-stack. 

Headland,  the  border  of  a  field.    See  AcOande  in  Halliwell. 

Heart,  good  condition.     '  There  ain't  no  heart  in  this  land.' 

Help,  V.  a.  to  take  anything  to  a  person,  or  see  that  some  one  else 
takes  it ;  to  send.  '  Thankee,  sir,  1 11  be  sure  and  Jidp  the  book  back 
to  you.' 

Hel-rake  [hel--raik],  the  heel-rake^  the  big  rake  that  follows  the  hay- 
waggon. 

Her,  pronoun  in  nom.  case,  she. 

Hickle,  the  green  woodpecker.  [Bay,  in  his  Catalogs  of  Eng. 
Birds,  has—'  The  green  woodpecker  or  woodspite,  called  by  some  hey- 
hoe,  'Pictu  viridis.  The  greater  spotted  woodpecker  or  hickwall,  Picu9 
variua  nhofor.  The  lesser  spotted  wood-pecker  or  witwal,  Picus  varitu 
minorj    The  words  hickU  and  hickwaU  are  dearly  the  same.] 
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Eisn,  shim,  ounit  joxaHf  fheim,  posa.  prons.  his,  hen,  ovob,  yoois, 
theirs. 

Hoekling  [hok'Iin],  adj.  awkwaid,  Bhambling,  '  He  'a  a  hoddivl  sort 
of  walker.* 

Holt,  a  plantation,  a  small  wood. 

Honeysuokle,  common  red  clover. 

Hook-bill,  a  hatchet. 

Hot,  Y.  a.  to  waim  up. 

Hot,  past  tense  of  '  hit.'    '  It  was  him  as  hoi  me.* 

Housen,  s.  pL  houses.  This  old  Saxon  plural  is  still  very  commonly 
used,  [l^y  A.S.  plurals  end  in  -an.  Oddly  enough,  tiie  word  Mb 
(house)  was  originally  unchanged  in  the  plural*] 

Hove  [hoav],  v.  a.  to  hoe. 

Hownundever,  adv.  however. 

Hugger-mugger,  disorder. 

Hurden,  adj.  windy,  diying.     *  It 's  harden  weather  now.' 

ni-oonditioned,  adj.  ill-behaved. 

niconvenient,  adj.  inconvenient. 

In,  used  for  '  of,'     '  They  be  just  come  out  in  school' 

Innards,  inside  of  the  body.    '  I  'm  that  bad  in  my  innards,* 

Jack  bannial,  a  tadpole. 

Jenny,  a  wren. 

Joiiting  [joist'ing],  the  k^p  of  an  animal  who  is  put  out  to  grass  in 
another  person's  field.    '  What  must  I  pay  for  his  jaisiing  I ' 

Joram,  a  great  bowl-fuL 

Judge  [JT\j],  V.  a.  to  suspect    *  1  judged  Jim  Townsend' 

Justly,  adv.  exactly, 

Kay  [kai],  a  key. 

Keok  [kekj  any  umbelliferous  plant.  (J.  R.  Wise,  p.  163.)  The 
form  hedc  is  a  corruption ;  the  old  word  is  hex^  plural  heaaa. 

Kind,  adj.  doing  well,  thriving.     ^ That  cow  ain't  very  kind* 

Kiver  [kivur],  the  tub  that  the  butter  ia  made  up  in. 

Knag  [nag],  v.  n.  to  talk  at  a  person,  to  tease.  'He's  always  a 
knagging  at  me.' 

KnoU  [noal],  v.  a.  to  toll     '  Please  to  have  the  bell  properly  kndled* 

LtLggeftf  a  litter,  a  mess. 

Land.    A  land  is  one  ridge  and  forrow. 
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Lattermath,  a  second  crop  of  grass. 

Lay,  land  laid  down  for  pasture. 

Laylock  [lai*lok],  the  lilac-flower. 

Lean-to,  a  shed  leaning  against  another  building. 

Leam,  v.  a.  to  teach.    '  I  Ve  learnt  him  to  tell  tiis  letters.' 

Leastways,  adv.  at  least 

Leese  \hez],  v.  a.  to  glean  com. 

Lief  [leefj,  adv.  (1)  gladly,  soon.  '  I  *d  ea  lief  go  as  stop/  (J.  E. 
Wise,  p.  153.)    (2)  As  lie/y  as  well.    Bee  example  under  Me$$. 

-like,  a  su£&x  to  an  adjective  or  adverb.    '  It  *s  very  pleasant-/i^€  here.* 

Like,  adj.  likely.  *  I  'd  like  to  have  fallen  as  I  come  along.'  Here 
'  I  'd  like '  IB  a  oorraption  of  '  I  was  like,'  bv  the  subetitutioii  of  had 
for  UHU,    Cf.  *  I  woe  like  to  be  apprehended ;  ^  Merry  Wives^  IV.  v.  1 19. 

Limber,  adj.  pliant ;  hence,  nimble.     '  How  limber  your  tongue  is  1 ' 

Lodge  poj],  V.  a.  to  lay.  '  The  com  is  lodged  terrible.'  (J.  R 
■^se,  p.  164.) 

Lonesome,  adj.  lonely. 

Longftil,  adj.  desirous,  anxious.    '  I  ha'  been  longfid  to  see  you  again.' 

Lunge  [lunjl,  v.  n.  to  lounge,  to  lean  forward  on  the  elbows.  *  YHiat  's 
the  odds  whether  I  lunge  or  kneel  P ' 

Lusty,  adj.  fat  and  welL  'Her's  come  back  a-looking  as  lusty  as 
lusty!' 

Kad,  adj.  enraged.     '  I  was  that  mad  I J ' 

Hares-tails,  s.  pi.  white  streaky  clouds. 

Ibrriage  lines,  a  certificate  of  mairiage.  (Common  in  many  coun- 
ties; e.  ^4  Norfolk.) 

Xasenter  [mais*entur],  a  mason. 

Mashf  V.  n.  to  dmw ;  said  of  tea.  The  tea-pot  is  set  by  the  fire  to 
tnaeh. 

Master  [maast'ur],  (1)  the  distinctive  title  of  a  married  labourer. 
Farmers  and  their  wives  always  speak  of  each  other  as  '  my  master  * 
and  '  my  missus.'  (2)  Used  as  a  prefix  to  a  name.  (See  J.  B.  Wise, 
p.  IM.) 

Masterfiil,  adj.  wilful,  overbearing. 

Haunt  [maunt],  for  may  not 

Meddle  and  make,  v.  n.  to  interfere.  '  So  I  says  to  him,  I  says, 
you  've  no  call  to  come  to  me  for  the  keys,  I  says,  I  'm  not  a  going  to 
meddle  and  make,  I  says,  and  the  keys  am't  in  my  house,  I  says.' 

Xess,  V.  n.  to  waste  time,  to  be  doing  nothing  particular.  *  She 
might  as  Hef  be  at  school,  she  *s  only  messing  about  at  home.' 
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Hiddling,  adj.  This  word  has  opposite  xneaniiigs  according  as  it  is 
preceded  by  *  pretty,'  or  *  very/  *  I  'm  pretty  middling,  we  gets  on 
pretty  middling '  means  *  I  am  tolerably  well,  we  are  domg  well'    But 

•  I'm  very  middling ^  he 's  going  on  very  middling y*  means  *  I  am  very 
imwell,  he  is  doing  very  badly,  or  conducting  hunself  very  badly.' 

Kind,  V.  a.  to  remember. 

HiBchief-fal,  adj.  full  of  mischief. 

Moikini  a  scarecrow.     (A  corruption  of  malktn.) 

Moil,  V.  n.  to  work  hard.     *  I  've  been  moiling  at  it  all  day.' 

Host-in-general,  adv.  generally. 

Mothering-Suiiday,  Mid-Lent  Sunday,  when  girls  jmy  their  mothers 
a  visit.    But  this  custom  is  fast  dying  out  now. 

Mnck  [muok],  perspiration.     *  I  'm  all  of  a  mvch^ 

Muffling  [muf 'lin],  adj.  useless,  unable  to  work.     '  I  get  as  muffling 

as  a  (^d.' 
Hnllen,  the  head-gear  of  a  horse. 

Hnmmock  [mum-uk],  v.  a.  to  pull  about,  to  worry.  *  The  cliildren 
do  mummock  me  about  so.'  (This  is  Shakespeare's  mammocked  ;  Cor. 
I.  iii.  71.) 

Huflic,  any  musical  instrument. 

Hag  [nag],  a  riding-horse,^  distinguished  from  a  cart-horse. 

Hag.     See  Knag, 

Hear,  adj.  stingy. 

Hever,  adv.  not,  not  so  much  as.     *  Her 's  got  never  a  bonnet  to  go  in.* 

Ho-wayg,  adv.  in  no  way. 

Obedience,  obeisance,  bow,  or  curtsey.  *  "Now,  make  your  obedience 
to  the  lady!' 

OddB  [odz],  V.  a.  to  alter,  make  different.     *  It  '11  all  be  odds' d  in  a  bit' 

Off,  prep.  from.     *  I  bought  'em  off  Rosey  Ann.' 

Ood  [uod],  wood. 

Ood  [uod],-  V.  aux.  would^ 

'Ooman  [uomain],  '  My  old  ^oomnn '  is  the  usual  term  used  by  an 
old  labourer  in  speaking  of  his  wife. 

Onr,  Your,  poss."  pron.  prefixed  to  Christian  names  to  show  to  what 
family  the  person  spoken  of  belongs.     *  Ilave  you  seen  our  Fred  ? ' — ^ 

*  Ah  r  he 's  gone  along  of  your  Dan.' 

Oom,  Yonm,  are  used  for  *  ours,'  *  yours.'     See  Hisn. 

Oat-asked,  or  Asked-ont,  pp.  having  had  the  banns  published  three 
times. 
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OntSy  8.  pL  leavings.  *  I  have  my  meals  when  they  do,  I  don't  have 
to  eat  their  outs.*    [In  many  counties,  oris  ;  see  Glos.  C.  4.] 

Orergety  v.  a.  to  get  over.     *  I  shan't  overget  it  this  long  while/ 

Padded,  adj.  dried  at  the  top.     *  The  ground  is  getting  padded  now.* 

Paddle  [pad-l],  v.  a.  to  cut  off  with  a  spud.  *  We  've  been  SLpaddling 
thistles.' 

Partial,  adj.  fond  of.     *  I  be  very  partial  to  a  few  einyuns.' 

Peart  [peert],  adj.  lively,  well.     *  He 's  quite  ^j^ar^  to-day.' 

Peek,  V.  n.  to  peep  about. 

Peel,  the  long-handled  flat  shovel  with  which  broad,  &c.  is  thrust 
into  a  hot  oven,  or  taken  out.    See  Fed  in  HalliwelL 

Peggy  white-throat,  the  stone-chat.     (Eugby.) 

Perial,  adj.  fine.  *  That  'ere  picture  be  perial,  to  bo  sure  I '  [Short 
for  imperial  ?} 

Persecnte,  v.  to  prosecute. 

Pick-ed  [pik'ed],  pron.  as  a  disyllabic;  adj.  (1)  peaked,  pointed, 
sharp;  (2)  pinched,  sickly-looking. 

Picod  [pik'od],  a  pea-finch» 

Pink,  a  chaffinch.     (Rugby.) 

Pither  [pidh'ur],  v.  a.  to  scratch,  pat,  fondle. 

Pluck,  the  liver,  lights,  and  heart  of  a  sheep. 

Poor,  adj.  thin. 

Qnat  [kwot],  a  sty  in  the  eye.    (J.  E.  Wise,  p.  156.) 

Eaggle  [rag-el],  v.  n.  to  manage  to  get  on.  '  With  a  bit  of  coal,  and 
a  loaf  of  bread,  I  can  raggle  along.'    Cf.  wriggle. 

Beckon,  v.  n.  to  suppose. 

Befoge,  refuse,  worthless  things. 

Bhenmatics,  rheumatism.  This  is  distinct  from  '  rheumatiz.'  The 
latter  lies  in  a  particular  limb,  while  '  the  rheumatics '  is  a  general 
complaint. 

Bide,  a  green  road  through  a  wood. 

Bile  [reil],  an  active,  noisy  child.  *  What  a  rile  you  be,  to  be  sure  1  * 
See  Boil  in  HaUiwell. 

Bimming,  moving  furniture  to  a  fresh  house.  '  We  be  a  nmmlng 
on  Monday.' 

Biz,  pp.  risen ;  gone  up  in  price.     *  Butter 's  riz  ! ' 

Boomthy  [roomth'ij,  adj.  roomy. 
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BubUd^  [rubij],  rablnsh,    Ct  Befugen 

Sad,  adj.  heavy  (aald  of  bread). 

Safe,  adj.  sure,    *  He 's  eafe  to  do  it  now,' 

Sarment,  a  sermoiu 

Sated,  pp.  tired  and  sick  of  anything.     '  I  must  go  to  vork  agin  to- 

moiww,  be  it  how  it  'ooU.    I  be  quite  wM  wi'  being  in  the  houee.' 
Soaut  [skaut],  v.  a.  to  scratch,    'There  were  the  naarka  where  the 

hoy  had  tcauted  it' 
Scheme  [skeem],  v,  a.  to  plan,  arrange,    *  I  must  try  and  sohenu  it 

oome  way.' 
Serabble,  v.  to  manage  to  get  on.     See  Raggle, 
Scrat  [skrat],  v.  a.  to  scratch  off  a  person's  name.    « I  hope  you 

won't  $era^  me,' 
Soratchixigv  [skrach-inz],  s,  pi.  the  reftise  left  when  the  pig's  leaf  ie 

hoiled  down  to  lard. 
Scribe,  a  poor  puling  thing. 
Scuttle,  a  basket  that  holds  a  buaheL 

See,  perfect  tense  of  the  Ycrb  to  see.    *  I  never  aee  such  children,' 
Sen,  adv.  since. 
Serve,  v.  a.  to  feed,  to  supply.    The  pigs  and  chickens  are  mrved. 

The  boy  who  hands  up  the  stubble  <erve«  the  thatcher. 
Settle,  a  wooden  seat  with  back  and  arms. 
Share,  a  short  wooden  sheath  stuck  in  the  waiatband|  to  rest  one  of 

the  needles  in  wlulBt  knitting. 
Shelf,  the,  the  chimney-piece. 
Shift  oneaelf^  v.  n.  to  change  one's  linen. 
Shlnuny  [shim*!],  a  chemise. 
Ship,  sheep. 

Shisn,  poss.  pron.  here.     See  Hisn. 
Shog  [shog],  V,  n.  to  jog  off.    « We  must  be  shogging  now.'    (J.  R 

Wise,  p.  156.) 
Shut  on,  pp.  rid  of.    *  I  shall  be  glad  to  get  «7me  on  her.' 
Sight  (followed  by  o/),  a  great  many.    <  There  was  a  dgU  of  folk.' 
Slans,  &  pi  does. 
Slat,  a  slate. 
Slippy,  adj.  slippery, 
Slom  [slom],  adv.  (Ut.  slam)  right,  altogether.    'He  turned  it  dam 

over  on  tiie  road.' 
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Blommoeks  [elom'uks],  an  untidj  person. 

Blopy  a  short  white  frock  gathered  into  a  band  at  the  waist,  worn 
instead  of  a  coat. 

Smartiih,  adj.  and  adv.  very  weU,  very  good.  '  How  do  yon  get  on 
now  P '    '  SmarUshf  thank  you.' 

Sorry,  ac^.  thin-witted,  not  up  to  much.    '  He 's  a  sorry  fellow.' 

Spinney,  a  small  wood. 

*  Had  her  bone  but  been  fed  upon  Enfflisb  gruB, 
And  sheltered  in  Yorkshire  apinneyM^  &o. 

Hood  B  Miss  Kilmansegg  (Ser  Accident), 

Staddle,  the  framework  placed  on  upright  stones,  on  which  ricks  are 
built. 

Stale  [stail],  any  stick  or  handle^  such  as  the  stick  of  a  mop  or  a  fork* 

Starred,  pp.  starved  with  cold. 

Still)  adj.  respectable,  inoffensive.  '  He 's  a  sKllf  quiet  man.  There 's 
never  nothmg  the  matter  with  hirtk* 

Stock  [etok],  v.  a.  to  grub  up. 

StomaohfU  [stum-okfull,  ac|j.  high-spirited.  <He*s  so  etomachjul^ 
he  won't  give  over  work.' 

Suddent,  adv.  suddenly. 

Snmmnti  somewhat,  something. 

Suppose,  V.  n.  a  word  used  when  telling  news  that  you  know  is 
true.    '  So  John  Harris  is  a  going  to  New  Zealand,  I  w^ppow.^ 

Swagger,  v.  to  satisfy.  '  You  was  wantin'  to  see  some  big  dahlias ; 
now  if  you  'U  come  into  my  garden,  I  '11  swagger  ye.' 

Swill  [swil],  V.  a.  to  wash  out  with  plenty  of  water.  *  I  was  a  going 
to  swiU  out  my  places.' 

Tageons  [taynis],  adj.  tedious,  troublesome.  *The  boy's  not  well, 
he  "s  80  tageous,  (This  points  back  to  the  old  pronunciation  of  tedious 
as  [taid-ius].— W.  W.  8.) 

,  Tail- wheat,  the  inferior  wheat  left  after  winnowing. 

Tay  [tai],  tea. 

Tay-kettle-broth,  broth  made  of  bread,  hot  water,  and  an  onion  or  two. 

Ted  [ted],  v.  a.  to  shake  up  the  hay  out  of  the  swathe. 

Teg  [teg],  a  year-old  sheep. 

Tend,  v.  a.  to  watch.    *  He 's  gone  hiTA-tending.*    See  Orom. 

Terrible,  adv.  excessively.    *  He 's  terrible  fond  of  the  little  'un.' 

Terrify,  v.  a.  to  destroy,  iiyure,  *  They've  been  terrifying  my 
cabbages.' 

Tewer  [teu-er],  a  narrow  passage.  'Which  Mrs  Hancox  do  yon 
want  r^    *  Her  as  lives  up  tiie  tewer.^ 
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Thack  [thak],  v.  a.  to  thatch. 

That,  adv.  so,  to  such  a  degree.  '  I  was  that  provoked,  I  could  have 
heat  him.' 

Thomasing.  To  '  go  &-TIioinasing '  is  to  go  round  on  St  Thomaa? 
day,  hogging  for  Christmas  gifts. 

TiUer  [til*er],  the  horse  in  the  shafts,  the  wheeler. 

Tifliky  [tiz-iki],  adj.  delicate  in  the  lungs. 

Token,  a  death-sign.  *  I  am  certain  summut  has  come  to  my  son,  for 
I  saw  his  token  last  night ;  it  was  a  white  dove  flew  out  of  the  hed- 
curtains,  and  was  gone  in  a  minute.' 

Tom»  any  cock-hird. 

Tot,  a  small  mug.  x 

Tup,  a  ram. 

Tom,  time,  season.     *  I  have  n't  found  any  of  them  nestes  this  tum,^ 

Tiusook,  a  tuft  of  coarse  grass. 

ITnaoooimtable  [umikiountuhl],  adj.  very  unusual.  *  It 's  unakeownt* 
able  weather.' 

trnbeknownt,  adj.  unknown. 

linked  [ungk-ed],  adj.  (1)  lonely,  dull,  solitary;  (2)  terrible,  ghastly.- 
*  His  leg  is  an  unked  sight.' 

TTnlncky,  adj.  always  in  trouble  and  mischief. 

Tl^rge,  V.  a.  to  provoke.     *  That  'ooman  always  do  urge  me  so.' 

Wake.  The  feast  of  the  dedication  of  the  church,  kept  on  the 
saint's  day  (old  stylo)  to  whom  the  church  is  dedicated. 

Wanny  [won*i],  adj.  ill  and  pale. 

Waps  [wops],  a  wasp  (pi.  wapscs). 

Warm,  v.  a.  to  thrash.     *  I  '11  warm  ye  ! ' 

Watched  [woch*ed],  adj.  wetshod,  wet  through.  *  IIo  came  homo 
watch-edy  and  famollod.'    Soo  Glos.  0.  5. 

Waywind  [wai-weind],  the  bindweed,  or  minor  convolvulus. 

Wench  [wensh],  a  young  girL  *  Who  be  un  1  *  *  Oh  !  the  parson's 
wenchJ    (J.  B.  Wise,  p.  157.) 

Wever  [wevmr],  adv.  however. 

Whistling  thrasher,  a  song-thrush. 

Whome  [whoam],  home. 

Wilful,  adj.  willing,  hardworking. 

Withy,  a  willow. 

Wizen,  adj.  dried  up,  withered. 
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Work,  fuss,  row.     *  What  work  there  has  been  up  at  John  Brown's, 
to  bo  sure ! ' 

Worrit  [wurVit],  v.  a.  to  worry,  to  tease. 

Wratch  [rach],  a  weak  old  person ;  lit.  a  wretch.     '  I  set  a  deal  o' 
store  by  Lucy,  poor  wratch,^ 

WutSy  8.  pi.  oats. 

Yarbfl,  s.  pi.  herbs. 

Yawnups  [yaun'ups],  a  stupid  oaf.     *  Yer  great  yatmtupa  !  *  you  stupid 
fellow. 

Yed  [yed],  head. 

Yent,  for  is  not. 

Yoe  [yoa],  a  ewe. 

Yon  [yon],  adj.  yonder. 
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In  the  following  Index,  the  ntimbeps  refer  to  those  of  the  preceding 
Qlofisaries,  and  to  Captain  Harland's  Swaledale  Qlossary,  which  is  No. 
1.  ThuB  (ibear  ocean  in  Oloflsary  C.  6.  Similarly,  account  occurs 
twice,  in.Qlossariea  C.  4  and  C.  6.  The  marks  (a)  and  (b)  denote  dif* 
ferent  senses  of  the  same  form  of  word.  Thus  addle  occurs  in 
Glossaries  C.  1  and  C.  3,  but  in  different  sentea. 


A,3 

a  W),  6 
a  bear,  6 
abed,  6 
abide,  6 
abithe,  3 
aboon,  1 
about,  3 
abreead,2 
abroad,  4 
account,  4,  6 
ach-bone,  3 
ackward,  1 
actilly,  1 
addle  (a),  1 
addle  (6),  3 
addlings,  1 
adle,  4 
adone,  6 
adry,  3 
afeard,  4,  6 
aftermeath,  3 
agin,  4,  6 
aglet,  to  an,  1 
agreeable,  4,  6 

aince-awhile,  6 
ails,  4 
aim,'! 
aither,  1 
igye,  1 


akering,  4 
alamost,  3 
aleean,  1 
aleing,  3 
all,  4 

all-ahuh,  2 
allkins,  2 
aU  one,  6 
aUow,  4 
allworks,  3 
along  of,  6 
alongst,  3 
am,  3,  4 
aniang,  1 
amendment,  4 
amon,  3 
amost,  4,  6 
ampery,  3 
anairons,  4 
auenst^  1 ; 

anents,  3; 

anent,  6 
anewsty  3 
anigh^  6 
ankercher,  6; 

hankercher, 

4,5 
anklet,  1 
ankley,  6 
anointed,  6 
anters,  1 
anywhen,  4 


apem,  5 ;  ap- 

pem,  1 
appeal  to,  4 
appem,  1^ 

apem,  5 
ap8,4. 
arbitraiy,  4 
argify,  4 
arr,  1 
arter,  arter- 

wards,  4,  6 
artemoon,  5 
as.  6 
ash,  4 
ashore,  5 
aside,  3 
ask,  1 
ass  (a),  1- 
ass  (6),  1 
assletree.  1 
assle-tutn,  1 
astre,  3 
aswin,  1 
at.  1 
atnirt,  5 
atween,  6 
awd,  1 

awd  farrand,  1 
awd-scrat,  1 
awhile  (a),  4 
awhile  (6),  6 
awkward,  6 


awm  (a\  1 
awm  (6),  1 
ax,  5 
Ayensam,5 

Babby.  1 
backerly,  1 
backside,  3 
backstane,  1 
badger,  1 
badly,  1 
baily,  3 
baily-boy,  3 
bain,  1 
bainsome,  2 
bait.  4  i 

baitn,  beeath,  1 
bale  hill,  1 
band,  1 
bangles,  6 
bamiick,  4 
bar,  1,  5 
barf,! 
barfam^  1 
barghaist,  1 
bark'd,  ! 
barm,  4 
bam,  ! 

Bamut  Yat,  5 
bartle.  ! 
barvel,  3 
bastard-fallow,  4 
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bat  (a),  l;  (6), 
3,4 

batching,  6 

batch-loaf,  6 

batts,  2 

bavin,  4;  bavins, 
3 

bawk,l 

bay,  4 

be,  4,  5 

beant,  5 

bear-bind,  3, 4 

beastings,  beast- 
Imes,  1 :  see 
bish-milk 

Bean  Reynolds, 
4 

beaded,  4 

becall,  6 

because  why,  3 

beck.  1,4 

beeaker,  1 

beeal,  1 

beeany,  byanny, 
1 

bee-bird,  4 

bee-hackle,  4 ; 
bee-skep,  6 

bee-liquor,  3 

bee-skep,  6;  bee- 
hackle,  4 

before,  3 

begone,  2 

beleft,  4 

belive,  1 

belk,l 

bell-wind,  wire- 
weed,  4 

bents,  4 

berth,  3 

bestj  4 

bestid,  2 

bestins,  3 

bettermost,  4,  6 

betty.  6 

bevisn,  with  a,  1 

bezom,  1 

biddle,  4 

bide.  1,  4,  6 

bield,  1 

bilboes,  4 

bing-ale,  3 

bink,  1 

birk,  1 


birr,  1 

bish-milk,  4:  bis- 
millr^  bisons, 
3 ;  bisnings,  6 

bis'nt,  5 

bitcheiing,  3 

bitten,  4 

bittock,  6 

black;a-vized,  1 

blackie,  6 

black  ouzel,  1 

blake,  1 

blare,  blear,  4 

blash,! 

blaw.  1 

blea-oerry,  1 

bleach,  3 

bleah,  1 

bleat.  4 

bledaer,  1 

blether,  1 

b]ind-feeald,  IT 

blind-neny- 
mopsey,  2 

bhrr,  1 

blirt,  1 

blish,  1 

blizzy,  6 

blob  (a),  1    . 

blob  (6),  1 

blobtit,  4 

bloody  2 

bloodings,  3 

blude,  1 

bluflEy,  6 

blunder,  4,  6 

blv,3,4 

bobby.  6 

boblight,  3 

bodge,  4 

bodwill,  1 

body-horse,  5 

bofQe,  4 

boffled,  4 

boggle  (a),  1 

boggle  (b\  1 

boist,  3;  Dyste,4 

bonny,  1 

borsholder,  3 

borstal,  3 

botchet,  1 

both,  3 

bouk,  1 

boult,  3 


boun,  1 
bounds,  4 
bout,  6 
bowt,  1 
brabble,  1 
brabblement)  1 
braffam,  1 
brak,  2 

brand-irons,  3, 4 
brandling,  1 
brandy-cow,  3 
brandy-snaps,  1 
branken,  1 
bran-new,  1 
brant,  1 
brass,  1 
brat,l 
brave,  4 
brawche,  3 
brazzent,  1 
brea.  1 
break,  break  up, 

2 
breckon,  1 
breead,  1 
breer,  1 
breest,  1 
breet.  1 
breetnir,  1 
brevet,  6 
brickbat,  3 
brief,  3 
brig,  1 
bnmp,  3 
brist,  1 
brit,3 
briz,  1 

broach  (a),  1 
broach  (6),  3 
broke,  4 
broken,  4 
brook,  3 
brooks,  3 
broBsen,  1 
browsells,  3 
browt,  1 
brude,  1 
brule,  1 
bruss,  3 
brussy,  4 
brut,  3,  4 
bruttle,  4 
bucking,  3 
bud,  3 


budge,  6 
bug  (a),  (6),  3 
bullocks,  3 
bull-spink,  1 
bumble-bee,  1, 5 
bummlekite,  1 
bunch  (a),  1 
bunch  (6),  4 
bunt,  3 
burroiw^  bur- 

rougn,  2 
burrow  (6),  6 
burster,  4 
burtree,  1 
bury,  4 
bush,  3 


busy,  4 
butts,  2 
butty,  6 
buzzly,  4 
bwile,  5 

bwile  the  pot,  5 
bwolt,  6 
bwoy,  6 
bwunny,  5 
byebegit,  1 
byent.  5 
bysack,  3 
byBte,4;boist»3 

Cack  (ay,  1 
cack  (6),  1 
caddie,  6;  cattle, 

5 
cade,  6 
caff,  1 

caingy,  1     ^ 
caim,  1 
cales.  3 
caU  (a),  3 
call  (6),  4, 6 
call  one  out  of 

name,  6 
calliatt,  1 
callow,  3 
calliever,  1 
callus,  4 
camber,  4 
cample,  1 
canker.  1 
canker  d,  1 
canker-berry,  3 
cannily,  1 
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cannle,  1 

cannlestick,  1 

canny,  1 

cant,  cantle,  3, 4 

cant (b\  3 

cant  (c),  4 

canting,  6 

cap.l 

card,  3 

carling,  1 

carlings,  1 

carpet-way,  3 

carvet,  3 

cas'nt,  5 

cast,  3 

casualty,  4,  6 

catchy,  4 

caterways,  cater- 
ing, 4 

cattle,  5 ;  caddie, 
6 

cauf .  1 

cavil,  4 

cawker,  1 

cawsey,  4 

chamer,  1 

chamerly,  1 

champer,  4 

changes,  3 

chany,  5 

chap,  1 

chapel-master,  6 

charm,  5 

charr'd,  3 

chart,  3 

chass^  1 

chastise,  4 

chaugh.  1 

chavocty,  4 

chawdaw,  6 

chawfinch,  5 

cheanny,  1 

ched,  6 

chee,  3 

cheean,  1 

cheer,  5 

cheerer,  1 

cheeses,  6 

chege,  3 

chelp,  6 

cherry-curds,  6 

chicken,  3 

chide,  3 

chiU,6 
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chimbley,  4, 6 
chip  up,  1 
chittenr,  1 
chizzell,  3 
choaty,  3 
chock,  3 
chock-fuU,  6 
choice,  6 
choops,  1 
chorr,  1 
chuck  (a),  1 
chuck  (6),  1 
chuck,  3;  chucks, 

4 
chucket,  4 
chucky,  4 
chuff,  3 
chumpin,  1 
chunk,  3 
church-grim,  2 
chwoak,  1 
clack,  5 
clag,  1 
claggy,  1 
clame,  1 
clamp,  3,  4 
clap-gate,  6 
clart,  1 
clarty,  1 
clat  (a),  1;(6), 

6 ;  see  clack 
cleanse,  3 
cledgy,  3,  4 
cleeaths,  1 
cleft,  6 
cleg,  1 
clemmed,  1 
cletch,  1 
cleuf,  cleugh,  1 
clevel,  3 
clever,  3 
click,  1 
clint,  1 
elite,  clayt,  3 
clivers,  4 
clogs,  1 
close.  3,  6 
clotcn,  1 
clotted,  1 
clout  a'  th'  yed,  6 
clow  (a),  1 
clow  (6),  1 
cluck,  cluckish, 

3 


cludder,  1 

cluddered,  1 

clumpsed,  1 

clung,  4 

clutter,  4 

cobble  (a),  1 

cobble  (6),  1 

cobbler,  6 

cobby,  1    , 

cob-house,  6 

cock-bells,  3 

cockstule,  1 

cod,  1 

cod-gloves,  2 

codcer.  6 

cog-bells,  3 

coggers,  1 

cogue,  3 

cold,  3 

com.  1 

comoe.  3 

come  (a),  4,  6 

come  (6),  5 

come-by-chance, 
1 

come  of,  2 

comical,  6 

commandi- 
ments,  5 

con  thanks,  2 

cone,  3 

conny,  1 

consait,  1 

contancrous,  3 

contrary,  4,  6 

cook  pot,  5 

coorse,  1 

coortin,  1 

cop  (a),  1 

cop  (6),  3 

cope,  3 

cord,  4 

corn-crake,  1 

corse,  3 

cost,  3 

cotterell,  1 

cotton,  3 

couch-grass,  3.  6 

court  (a),  3 

court  (6),  court- 
lodge,  3 

cove,  3 

cow,  3 

cower,  1 


[C.  1—6. 

cowl.  1 

cow-lady,  5 

cowlrake,  1 

cowp,  1 

cowstripling,  1 

cow-stnppings, 
1 

cowt,  1 

cowter,  1 

crack  (a),  1 

crack  (6),  1 

crack  on,  1 

crack  up,  5 

crackly,  1 

crake  (a),  1 

crake  (6),  6 

cramnue,  1 

cranch  (a),  1 

cranch  (6),  1 

crank,  3 

cranky,.  1 

crap,  3,  6 

crate,  1 

crazy,  4 

cream,  3 

creel  (a),  1 

creel  (6),  1 

creely,  creepy,  1 

crinkle,  1 

crips,  3 

crock,  3,  4 

crocket,  1 

crood,  1 

crop,  3 

crostering,  6 

crow,  3 

crowdle,  1 

crowdy,  1 

crowner,  1 

crows,  6    ■ 

cruddle,  1 

cruke,  1 

cruked,  1 

crummy,  4 

crune,  1 

crup(a),  (6),3 

cruttle,  2 

cubbled  up,  6 

cuckoo-meat,  2 

cuckoo's,  wait- 
ing-maid, 4 

cudale,  1 

cuke,  1 

culch,  3 
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cule,  1 

cull,  3 

culverkeys,  3 

cup,  6 

cup  biddy,  6 

currant-berriesy 

3 
curs,  3 
cush,  1 
cute,  1 
cwoat,  5 
cwoats,  1 

Daay,  6^ 

dabberries,  3 

dab-chick,  3 

dabwasb,  5 

dacity,  1 

daffle,  1 

daffling,  1 

daft,  1 

dag,  6 

da^le.  6 

dagiocks,  6 

daker-hen,  1 

dallop,  4 

damping,  6 

dance,  3 

dang,  1 

dar.  1 

dark  (a),  1 

dark  (6),  3 

dasher,  1 

dawther  (a),  3 

dawther  (6),  dod- 
der-grass, 3; 
tee  dodder 

day-tale-wark,  1 

daytal-man,  1 

dazzed,  1 

dead-headed,  2 

deadly,  6 

deaf  as  a  beetle, 
4 

deal  (a),  3 

deal  (6),  3,  4 

death,  3,  4 

deave,  I 

deek,  3 

deepj  5 

deevil,  1 

deft.  1 

deftly,  1 

den,  dene,  3* 
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denial,  3,  4,  6 

denshed,  1 

densher,  4 

dess  (a\  1 

dess  (6),  1 

dibble,  dibber,  3, 
5 

dick,  3 

didst,  5 

didst  thee  7  5 

digester,  6 

dik,  4;  dick,  3 

dillin,  6 ;  dor- 
ling,  4 

ding,  1 

dinffy,  3 

dishaoil,  4,  6 

dish-meat,  3 

dish-water,   3; 
dishwasher,  4 

dissight,  4 

distress,  4 

do,  4 

doaty,  doated,  4 

dod,  2 

dodder  (a),  1 

dodder  (6),  1 

dodder  (c),  3 ;  see 
dawther 

doddlish,  4 

doff,  1 

dog-daisy,  1 

domgs,  3 

dolours,  3  ' 

dolphin,  3 

don,  1 

donfron,  1 

donnot,  1 

dorling,  4;  dil- 
lin, 5 

dormon,  1 

doubt,  4 

dough, 3 

douk,  1 

dout,  5,  6 

dover-house,  3 

dow,  1 

dowdy-cow,  1 

dowk,  1 

dowley,  1 

down,  3 

down-bank,  1 

downward,  3 


dowp,  1 
dowter,  1 
dozzened,  1 
draff,! 

draft  (a),  (6),  4 
draw,  2 
drean  (a),  2 
drean  (6),  4 
dredge  (a),  3 
dredge  (6),  4 
dree,  1 
dreep,  1 
drink,  drench,  6 
drinking,  3 
drive-bundle,  3 
drivway,  4 
droits,  3 
droked,  I 
droo,  5 
dry,  1 
dryte,  1 
diyth,  3,  4 
dub,  1 
dubbler,  1 
dubby,  4 
dubersome,  6 
dudman,  5 
duds.  1 

dumoledore,  4 
dummel,  5 
dunderlmowl,  1 
dunt,  2 
dunted,  2 
durdum,  1 

Eames,  6 
ear,  3 
earles,  1 
earth,  6 
casings,  1 
edget,  4 
ee  (a),  1 
ee  (6),  5 
e'en  a'most,  3 
ees,  5 
effet,  3 
efter,  1 
eftemune,  1 
egg  on,  1,6 
emyun-broth,  6 
eiren,  3 
elding,  1 
elf ather,  1 
eller,  1 


ellinge,  3 
ellow,  4 
elson,  1 
elvin,  3 
emmets,  3,  4 
endwise,  1 
enew,  6 
entetig,  3 
er,  1 
erand.  2 
emful,  3 
ersh,  3,  4 
esh,  1 

eyleboum,  3 

Fack,  3 
faddy,  4 
f adge,  1 
fadge-trot,  1 
fads,  6 
f affled,  1 
fagged,  1 

f^of,  4 
fairish,  6 
fainsies,  3 
fairy    sparks, 

sheliire,  3 
faU  (a),  4,  6 
faU  (b),  4,  6 
famelled,  6 
fancy  of  it,  4 
fang,  2 
fansome,  1 
fant,  1 
farrow.  4 
f arweel,  1 
fash,  1,  6 
fat-hen,  4 
fault,  6 
faver,  6 
favour,  4,  6 
fawf,  1 
fawt,  1 
f eal,  1  . 
fear,  3 
feck,  1 


f  eek,  2 
feeks,  1 
feeky,  1 
feel,  2 
f eight,  1 
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fell-faw,  1 
f ellowly,  3 
f eUy,  1 
f emmer,  1 
fend,  1 
f endy.  1 
fennel,  4 
fenny,.3 
feat,  ij 
f et  (a),  1 
fet  lb),  3,  6 
fetch,! 

fettle  (a),  1,  5,  6 
fettle  (6),  1 
fickle,  3 
fidge,  1 
fidget,  5 
fielc^e 
fierce,  6 

ajv 

file,  6 
fine,  2 
fit,  5 

fitches,  1,  6 
fizfax,],S 
flacky,  6 
flaich,  1 

flam,  flam-net,  4 
flannin,  1 
flavour,  3 
flaw,  4 
flayed,  1 
flead,  3 
flecked,  1 
flee  (a),  1 
flee  (6),  1 
fleeak,  1 
fleer,  1 
fleet,  4 
flick,  4 
flinder,  3 
flipe,  1 
flish,! 
flished,  1 
flite,  1 
flitmilk,  3 
flitter-mouse,  3, 

4;   flinder- 

mouse,  3 
flowed,  1 
flude,  1 

flue,  3;  fluey,  4 
flur,  6 
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flush,  3 
flushy,  4 
fluster,  1,  5 

flU2,  1 

fly-golding,  4 
fog,  1,  6 
f oisty,  1 
folks,  3 
fond,  1 
for,  3 

fore-acre,  3     [6 
fore-cast  (a),  (f ), 
fore-elders,  1 
fore-noon,  4 
fore-righl^  3,  4 
f  orical,  3 
form,  6 
formel,  1 
f orrust,  5 
f  oratal,  3 
fortherly,  1 

f OSS,  1 

f other,  6 
foumart,  I 
fouty,  1 
foy,3;foying,2 

franticle,  1 
franzy,  6 
fratch  (a),  1 
fratch  (i),  1 
freend,  1 
f  reet,  1 
freetened,  1 
freetf ul,  1 
frem,  6 
fremd,  1 
fresh,  6 
f riddick,  2 
fridge,  1 
frit,  6,  6 
frith,  3,  4 
frock,  5 
f rore,  3 
frosk,  1 
f  row,  1 
f ruitas,  1 
fruz,  4 
fumer,  3 
fut,  6 
fute-brig,  1 

Gaffer  (a),  4;  (6), 


gam,l 
gall,4 

galley-bird,  4 
gallied,6 
galloway,  1 
galy,3 
gam,  1 
gamack,  4 
gamashes,! 
gamble-stick,  4 
gang,  1 
ganger,  4 
gangrel,  1 
gangway,  3, 4 
gant,3 
gantree,  2 
gar,l 
garthf  1 
gascoignes,  3 
gate,  3 
gavelkind,  3 
gavelock,  1 
ge,3 
gear  (a),  1 ;  gear 

(6),  6 
gee-whoop,  war- 
whoop,  6 
g^»gaig,6 
geld,  1 
gentail,3 
gentleman,  6 
gewgam,  1 
gezlmg,  1 
gibber,  6 
giddling,  6 
gie  ower!  6;  see 

give  over 
gill.l|3 
girl,  6 
gim,  1 
girt,  1;  gurt,  6; 

«e^grut 
giss,  1 
git,l 
give,  4 
give  over,  4;  give 

owr,   1;   give 

out.  5 
give  tne  time  o' 

dav,  4 
glead,  1 
glee,  1 
glent,  1 
gliff,l 


[C.  1—6. 

glime,  1 
glins,3 
glir,  6 
glish  (a),  1 
glish  (6),  1 
glishy,  1 
glockening,  1    . 
gloom,  3 
glowr,  1 
glumpy,  1 
go  at,  6 
go  on  at,  6 
goto,  3 
gob,  1 
ffob-ful,  1 
Qod-Amighfy's 
~«  6 


god'sgoocCs 
god's-penny,  1 
going  home,  go- 
ing back,  4 
going  in,  6 
going  to 't,  3      * 
goitstead,  1 
golding,  3 
golling,  1 
golls,  3 
golore,  3 
gonder,  6 
gooding,  3 
gooin^  5 
gooming,  4 
gore  thrusher,  6 
goring-crow,  6 

g08S^3 

gossips,  6 
gostering,  1 
gove,  1 
govison,  1 
gowdy,4 
gowpens,  1 
goyster,  3 

graidiy,  1 
grain,  1 
graith,  1 
graithed,  1 
granada,  3 
grandly^  3 
grape-vme,3 
gratton,  3;  grat- 

ten,  4 
great,  3 
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greean  (a)y  1 
greean  (6),  2 
greeap,  1 
greeaYO  (a),  1 
greeave  (6),  1 
greedflyS 
green,  3 
greeDBward,    4; 

greenswerd,3; 

grinsardy  6 
griin,3 
grinsaid,  6;  ne 

(nreensward 
grip  (a),  1 
grip  (6),  1, 6 
gripe,! 
gnat,  4 
grit,  e 
grotee,  3;  grots, 

1 
grotten,3 
gpou,! 
ground,  6 
grounds,  6 
grounge,  1 
gruflf(a),  I 
gruff  (6),  1 
grummock,  4 
grund  (a),  1 
gmnd  (6),  I 
grope,! 
grot,  gurt,  4, 6; 

girt,! 
grove,! 
grover,  1 
guess-cow,  3 
guesting,  3 
goggle,  5 
gur4 
gulls,! 

guUy,i,a 

guttermud,  3 

Haaver,  2 
hack  (a\  I 
hack  (6),  4 
hack  (c) .  6 
hackle  (a),  4, 6 
hackle  (6),  6 
hag  (a),  ! 
hag  (6), ! 
hamle(a),l; 

hagister,  3 
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ha^-worm,  I 
hair,  3 
hale,  3 
half-amon,  3 
halliday, ! 
hand,  4 
hands,  4 
handy  to,  6 
hank,  hink,  3 
hankercher.  4; 

hangkitcner, 

6;  ankercher, 

6 
ham-sam,  1 
handsel,  I 
hauff'dly,  1 
hank,  ! 
hap  (a),  1 
hap  (6),  4 
happen,  Q 
haps,  3,4 
har,  5 
harcelet,3 
hard,2 
harden  out,  2 
hardhewer,  3 
harvest,  3 
harvesters,  3 
hash,  ! 
hask, ! 
hassocky,  4 
hat,  6 

hatch  (a),  3 
hatch  (6),  4 
haugh,  hawes,  1 
haulm,  3,  4,  6; 

helm,  3 
have,  3 
have  at,  4 
have  one's  eye 

on,  4 
haver-cake.  ! 
haver^meal,  ! 
haw,  3 
hawd,  ! 
hawf,  ! 
hay,  2 
hay-bay,  1 
hazardous,  4 
headland  4,  6 
heah  back,  6 
hear,  2 
heard  tell,  4 
hearty  4, 6 


hearth,  3 
heartless,  2 
heats  in  the  fire, 

4 
heave,  3 
heave-gate,  3, 4 
heck-stead,  2 
hee,  ! 
heead,  1 
heead-wark,  1 
heeah,  ! 
heeal,  ! 
heeam,  1 
heeat,  net,  1 
heeve,3 
heirs,  4 
hele,  3,  4 
hell-out,  1 
helm ;  see  haulm 
help,  6;  holp,  4 
hel-rake,  6 
helter,  ! 
helter-kelter,  3 
hem,  4 
hep,  4 
her,  5,  6 
heronsew,  1 
het.  heeat, ! 
hetner,  3 
heugh,  ! 
heuk,  ! 
heuk-beean, ! 
hever,  3 
hicket,  3 ; 

bucket,  4 
hickle,  6 
hide-and-f ox,  3 
hill8,4 
hing,  ! 
hippens,  1 
hippings,  ! 
him,  burn,  2 
hisn,  shisn,  6 
hit,  4 
bitchy! 
hitchibed,2 
hoi  hoi  5 
hoath,  both,  3 
hobbrd,  3 
bob-thrash, ! 
hooker,  ! 
hocker-headed, 

3 
hockery,  2 
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hockling,  6 
bog-arves,  4 
hon,3 
holler.  5 
bolly-Doys    and 

ivy.girl8,3 
boun,  ! 

bo]p,  4 ;  help,  6 
bolt  (a),  3,  6 

holt(b)Jc)AdU 
bomestall,  3 
boneysucUe,  6 
hooding,  3 
book-biU,  6 
bopkin,  3 
bornicle,  3 
horrid,  3 
horse-nails,  3 
borsekeeper,  3 
hort,  3 

hot  (a),  (h\  6 
both,  hoath,  3 
houghs,  ! 
boup,  3 
bouse.  4 
housel,  3 
housen,  6]houz- 

en,  6 
hove,  6 
hover,  3,  4 
how  (a),  1 
bow  (6),  Os),  3 
bow  bist  Y  6 
bowder(a),(6),! 
howdy,  1 
bowk,  1 
kowsomever,  3 ; 

howsumdever, 

6 
boxy,  6 
hub,! 
bub-end,  1 
bubbleshew,  ! . 
bucket,  4 ; 

hicket,  3 
hucklebeean,  1 
bud.  6 
buffle,  3 
huffier,  3 
bug,! 
huge,  3 
bugger-mugger, 

6. 
hull,! 
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hulls,! 
hummled,  I 
hump-back,  1 
hund,  1 

hung  up,  to  be,  4 
huraen,  6 
hut,  5 
hutch,  3 
huxon,  3 
huy,  3 
hwome,  6 
hype,  1 
hyven,  1 

1,6 

ice-bells,  4 
ice-cockle,  1 
iles,  3 
ill-conditioned, 

6 
ill-convenient,  4, 

6 
ill-heppen,  1 
illion-end,  1 
in  (a),  4 
in  (6),  6 
inbank.  1 
inclinaole,  4 
indisgestion,  4 
indurable,  3 

inHmg,  1 
inland,  2 
innards,  4,  6 
interrupt,  4 
ise,  1 
ivy-girl,  a 

Jabber,  1 
Jack,  3 
Jack-baker,  4 
Jack  bannial,  6 
jacket,  4 
Jack-o-legs,  1 
jack  up,  4 
jagger,! 
jagger-horse,  1 
jance  about,  2 
jannock(a),(6),l 
jaul,  3 

qawled  out,  4 
jawsy,  3 
jealousy,  3 
Jenny,  6 
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jice,  1 
jimmers,  1 
Jinny-hewlet,  1 
Jinny-jay,  1 
joggle,  1 
joistmg,  6 
joram,  6 
3owl(a),(6),(c),l 

judge^e 
jumpin^-stile,  6 
justly,  4,  6 
jyke,  1 

Kale-pot,  1 
kangle,  6 
karte,  3 
kaw-waw,  1 

Keai,  o 
koals,  3 
keck,  6 

keck-'anded,  6 
keeah,  1 
keeam,  1 
keeave,  1 
keeler,  3 
keld,  1 
kelk,  1 

kelk-kecksy,  1 
kelter,  4 
ken,  1 

kenspeckle,  1 
kep,  1 
kern,  3 
kessen,  1 
kest,  1 
ket,  I 
ketch,  3,  4 
kettle,  4 
kew,  3 
kibble  (a),  1 
kibble  (6),  4 
kilk,  3,  4 
kill,! 
kime,  4 
kind,  4,  6 
kink,  1 
kink-cough,  1 
kinkle,  3 
kirk,  1 
kirk-garth,  1 
kirk-maister,  1 
kirn  (a),  (6),  1 


kit  (a),  (6),  1 
kitling,  1 
kitten,  3 
kittle  (a),  1,  3 
kittle  (6),  1,  3 
kittle  (c),  3 
kitty-keys,  2 
kiver,  6 
kizzened,  1 
knack,  1 
knag.  6 
knarl,  1 
knep,  1 
knet,  3 
knitchell,  1 
knockle,  1 
knoll  (a),  3 
knoll  (6),  6 
knolles.  3 
knowea,4 
kowp,  1 
kye,l 
kyerhc,  6 

Lack,  3 
lad-lowper,  1 
lady-bug,  3,  4 
lagcer,  6 
laithe,  1 
lake,  1 
lakewake,  1 
lakinff,  1 
lallocking,  1 
lam.  1 
lana,  6 

land-lowper,  1 
lang.  1 
langlaved,  1 
lang-settle,  1 
lang-streaked,  1 
lang  syne,  1 
lant-flour,  3 
lap  (a),  (6),  1 
lapp'n,  5 
larn,  5 ;  learn,  3, 

4,6 
lash-horse,  6 
lathe,  3 
latterly,  3 
lattermath,  6 
lawcus  heart,  3 
lawyer,  4 
lay,  ley,  3,  6 
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lay  at.  4 
laylock,  4,  6 
laystole,  3 
Leaaou,  5 
leacon,  3 
lean-to,  6 
lear,  4 
learn,  3,  4,  6; 

lam,  5 
lease,  3;  leese,  6 
leasing,  3,  4 
leastways,  4,  6 ; ' 

leastwise,  3 
ledge,  1 
lee,  1 
leeak  1 
leeaniy,  1 
leer  (a),  1 
leer  (6),  3 
leese,  3 

leese,  6;  lease,  3. 
leet,  1 

leet-heeaded,  1 
leet-heeled,  1 
leetl^-farrend,  1 
leetning,  1 
leet  on,  1 
leety,  3 
len,  1 
lent,  4 
lent-corn,  4 
let  wit,  let  weet^ 

1 
leve,  4;  lief,  6 
lew  (a),  (6),  3; 

tf^eloo 
Ub.  1 
liboet,  4 ;  libiat, 

libbet,  3 
lief,  6;  leve,  4 
lief-coup,  3 

light.  3 
lightly,  3 
like,  6 
-like,  4,  6 
liking,  4   * 
limber,  1,  6 
.linch,  3 
ling,  1 
Imger,  3 
lingy,  1 ; 
lin-pm,  1 
lip,  seed-lip,  4    ■ 
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lippy,  4 
Jire,  2 

liry,  lirey,  2 
lish,  1 
lishy,  3 
lisk,  1 
lissom,  4 
list,  4 
litcop,  3 
lite,  1 
lither,  3 
liversick,  4 
loaning,  1 
loases,  4 
lodged,  3,  4,  6 
lonesome,  6 
lone-woman,  4 
long,  4 
long-dog,  4 
longful,  6 
loo,  lew,  4;  lew, 

3 
lop,  1 

lope-way,  3 
lopperj  1 
loppetin',  6 
lot,  1 
lough,  1 
lounder,  1 
lovesome,  2 
low,  1 
lowance,  3 
lown,  1 
lowp,  1 
lowter,  1 
loy,2 
lufter,  1 
lug(a),(6U 
lug,  bir  Peter,  3 
luke,  1 
lum.  2 
lumoering,  4 
lunge,  6 
lusty,  3,  4,  6 
lutlm,! 
luther,  I 
lyle,  1 

lyle-house,  1 
lythe,  1 

Mack,  1 
mad,  6 
maddle,  1 
maddled,  1 


mailed,  5 
maid,  3 
maister,  1,  2 
mammered,  4 

mommered,  5 
mammy,  1 
mangrel,  1 
mannered,  4 
mar,  1 

mares-tails,  6 
marriage  lines,  6 
marrows,  1 
masenter,  6 
mash,  6 
mash  (a),  (6),  1 
master,  5,  6 
masterful,  4,  6 
mated,  5 
matheglum,  5 
maund,  4 
maimt,  6 
maw.  3 
mawK  {a\  1 
mawk  (6),  2 
mawm,  1 
mawt,  1 
maybe,  1 
may-bug,  3,  4 
may-gezling,  1 
maze.  1 
mazeling,  1 
meaL  3 
measles,  3 
measly,  3 
mear,  1 
med,  5 
'meddle  and 

make,  6 
meece,  3 
meeshes,  4 
mell(a),(6),(c),l 
mense  (a),  (6),  1 
menseful,  1 
mere,  1 
mess,  6 
messengers,  4 
meuse,  4 
mich,  1 
mickie,  1 
midden,  1 
middling,  4,  6 
midge,  1 
mill,  3 
miller's-thumb,3 


mind  (a),  3 

mind  (6),  3, 4,  6 

mine,  3 

minnis,  3 

mint,  3 

minty,  3 

minute,  3 

mischief ul.    4 ; 
miachiei-f ul,  6 

miss,  2 

mist,  3 

misteean,  1 

misword,  4 

mittens,  3 

mixon,3;mixen, 
4 

moan,  3 

moie,  1 

moilun,  6 

moil,  6 

mokes,  3 

monkey-pea,  3 

monny,  1 

mont,  3 

moor,  3 

moor-gam,  1 

moor-poot,  1 

more,  3,  4 

mort,  mot,  3 

mortal,  4 

mossel,  4 

most-in-general, 
6 

most-times,  4 

mothering-sun- 
day,  6 

mothery,  4 ;  mo- 
therish,  5 

momige,  1 

mow,  4 

mowter,  1 

much,  3 

muck,  1,  5,  6 

mucky,  1 

mud,  1 

muddle,  6 

muffling,  6 

muggy,  1,  6 

muUen.  6 

mullocK,  3 

mummock.  6 

mun  (a),  (6),  1 

mune,  1 

murder  away,  4 


murl,  1 
mush,  1 
mushroon,  3 
mushy,  2 
music,  6 
muzzle,  4 
myed,  5 
myself  1 

Nab  («),  (6),  I 

nacker,  5 

naff,  1 

nag,  6 

nag ;  see  knag 

naggy,  1 

nail.  3 

nailooum,  3 

native,  4 

nature,  3 

naun,  4 

nawn  steers,  3 

nay,  neeah,  1 

nay,  3 

neaf,  1 

nean,  1 

near,  6 

neat,  3 

neb,  1 

needles,  1 

nekk'd,  1 

nep-hazel,  1 

ness,  3 

nestle,  4 

nettle-spring,  4 

net-up,  4 

neuk,  newkin,  1 

never,  6 

newy,  4 

newland,  3 

nib,  1 

nidget,  4 

nighty-nighty,  6 

ninny-hammer, 
1 

nip  1 

nobbut,  1 

nod,  4 

nog,l 

noggm,  1 

no-hows,  no- 
ways, 4 

nonce,  3 

none,  3 

no-ought,  4 
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noration,  1,  4 
nor  yet,  3 
notch,  3 
no-ways,  6,  4 
nowt,  1 
nub.  1 
nubolinB,  5 
nubby,  4 
nncker,  4 
nuncheon,  3 
nuther,  4 

Oast,  3 

obedience,  4,  6 
odds,  6 
of^3 
,6 


okkurd,  5 
on,  4 

onbethink,  1 
onder,  1 
ondergmnd,  1 
ondertok,  1 
ony,l 
onnykins,  2 
onstand,  2 
ood(a),6,6;(6), 

6 
ood'st,    ood'st 

thee,  5 
Oodstock,  5 
'ooman,  6 
oot,  5 
ootn't,  5 
oppen,  1 
oppen-monthedy 

1 
order,  4 
ordinary,  4 
orts,  4 ;  outs,  6 
othersome,  4 
otherwhile,  3,  4 
our,  your,  6 
oum,  youm,  6 
out,  3 

out-asked,  4,  6 
outstand,  3 
outs,  6;  orts,  4 
outset,  4 
oven,  3 
overget,  6 
over-right,  4 
owr,  1 
owsebow,  2 


owt,  1 
oxter,  1 
oxy,6 

Padded,  6 
paddle,  6 
paddy,  3 
painches,  5 
pahn-tree,  3 
pan,  1 
pannable,  1 
parfit,  1 
parge.3 
parlish,  1 
partial,  6 
partment,  4 
paah(a),(6),l 
pash  (c),  5 
pass,  5 
pate.  1 
pawky,  1 

peaked,  4;  pick- 
ed, 5,  6 

peart,  4,  6 

peek,  5, 6 

peel,  6 

peeling,  6 

peff,  pegh.  1 

peggy    white  - 
throat,  6 

pegle,  3 

pelt,  3 

pen,  5 

pennorth,  1 

pent,  1 

perial,  6 

persecute,  6 

peter-grievou8|  4 

petty-coat,  3 

pez,l 

phansees,  3 

piannot,  1 

picked,  5,  6; 
peaked,  4 

picksome,  4 

pick  up,  1 

pick  upon,  4 

picod,  6 

picter,  4 

piggen,! 

pig-hull,  1 

piff-pound,  4 

pi&e,  1 


pikey,  4 
pill,  2 
piller,  6 
pimps,  4 
pink,  6 
pinner,  5 
pirn  (a),  (6),  1 
pitching,  4 
pither,  6 
pithered,pether- 

ed  up,  4 
pittering-iron^  3 
pittle,  1 
place,  3 
plaguesome,  3 
planets,  3 
plasher,  4 
plashing,  3 
platty,  3,  4 
pleeace,  1 
pleugh,  1 
plim,  5 

plough-strake,  2 
pluck,  4,  6 
plum,  3 
plump,  3 
plump  up,  4 
plwoat,  1 
poach,  4;  poch,3 
pochy,3 
pock-arrd,  1 
podder,  3 
podder-grotten, 

3 
poddish,  1 
poke,  3,  4 
polrumptious,  3 
polt,  3 
poly-cow,  4 
poor,  3,  6 
popy,  3 
poredmHk,  3 
posset,  5 
pother-hook,  3 
potter,  1 
poults,  4 
pout,  3 
prent,  1 
present,  3 
pretty,  4 
print,  3 
prise,  4 
prodigal,  3 
proper,  4 


prouce,  1 
prufe,  1 
pruve,  1 
puddle  about,  4 
puffgins,  5 
puke,  1 

puU(a),3;(6),4 
pun^r,  3 
putch,  3 
puverty,    pup- 
perty  weed,  4 
puzzum,  1 
pwoak,  1 

Quat,6 
queshion,  1 
quid,  3,  4 
quiddy,  3 
quitter  for  quat- 

ter,3 
quoilens,  4 
quot,  3 
quy,.  whye,  1 

Race  measure,  3 
rackle,  1,  2 
rad,  3 
raddis-chinmey, 

3 
raddle-hedge,  3; 

rattle-hedge,  4 
raddles,  3 
rade,  3 
radical,  4 
raff,  1 
ramjle,  6 
rafl,2 

raisement,  2 
rake,  2 
rammed,  3 
ramp,  4 
ranme-bawk,  1 
rash,  1 
ratten,  1 
rattle-hedge,  4; 

raddle-hedge, 

3 
rave.  1 

ravel-bread,  3 
ravle,  1 
razzle,  2 
reap  up,  1 
recKen,   recken- 

cruke,  1 
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reckling,  1 
reckon,  6 
reddish,  1 
redgum,  3 
reean,  lyan,  1 
reeap,  rape,  1 
reeasty,  1 
reek,  1,  4 
refuge,  6 
regiuar,  4 
rench,  1 
respects,  4 
rexon'd,  3 
rezon,  3 
rheumatics,  6 
ribs,  3 
ribspare,  3 
rice,  3 

rid  (a),  (6),  1 
ndding,  1 
ride  (a),  (6),  3; 

(c),6 
ndes,  4 
rift,  1 
rig,  1 
nggil,  2 
rigging-tree,  1 
rigffot,  1 
rights,  3 
rigmarole,  3 
rile  (a),  4;  (6),  6 
rime,  3 
rimming,  6 
rind,  5 

ringe  (a),  {b\  3 
np(o),  !;(/>),  3; 
.  {c),  4 
npper,  3 
rising,  4 
rive,  1 
rive  out,  2 
riz,  6 
road,  2 
robin-rook,  3 
rods,  3 
roidy,  1 
roist,  3 
roister^  1 
roistenng,  1 
roke,  1 
roomthy,  6 
rooeh,  4 
rooster,  4 
roots,  3 


rotten-st'yan,  1 

roughj  3 

roughmgs,  3; 
rowen,  4 

roup,  1 

rouped,  1 

rovn,  1 

row,  1 

rowen,  4 ;  rough- 
ings,  3 

rowk^  1 

rubbidge,  6 

ruckle,  3 

ruddle-wattle,  3 

ruddock,  3 

rudy,  3,  4 

rufe,  1 

rumbal,  3 

rumbal  whit- 
ings, 3 

rummleduster,  1 

runnet,  3 

running,  3 

runt,  4 

runts,  4 

rush,  3 

rute,  1 

Sackless,  1,  2 
sad,  6 
safe,  2,  6 
sag,  3,  4 
sagged,  1 
sahcer,  5 
Baimea.8amed,2 
saintVoell,  3 
sal,  1 
sang,  1 
sappy,! 
sapskuU,  1 
sar,  1 

sare,  3 ;  sere,  4 
sark,  1 
sarment,  6 
sarra,  1 
sartin,  1 
sarvice,  5 
sated,  6 
sattered,  4 
sauce,  4 
say.  3 
scab,  1 

scab-Andrew,  1 
scaddle,  3,  4 


scads,  3 
scallion,  1 
scaly,  4 
scarce,  4 
scarcey.  3,  4 
scarefull,  3 
scant,  scaat,  5,  6 
scawp,  1 
scawpy,  1 
scheme,  6 
scoppel,  3 
scopperil,  1 
scorce,  3 
score,  3 
scout,  3 
scowdered,  1 
scowt),  1 
scrabole,  6 
scraize,  4 
scrammage,  4 
scrat,  1,  6 
scratchmgs,  6 
screes,  2 
scribe,  6 
scrimpy,  5 
scrimes,  4 
scrog,  1 
scrow  (a),  1 ;  (6), 

4 
scrunch,  5 
scrunge,  5 
scrunty,  1 
scry,  scrier,  4 
scumfish,  1 
scupput,  4 
scuttle,  6 
seam  (a),  (6),  3 
season, 4 
seek,  1 
8ee(a),  3,  6;(6), 

4 
seeap,  1 
seeaves,  1 
seeing-glass,  1 
seet,  1 
seg,  1 
sei,  1 
selled,  1 
semmently,  I  • 
sen,  1,  6 ;  sin,  4 
sensible,  4 
sen-syne,  1 
sere,  4;  sare,  3 
serve,  6 

10 


server,  3 
service,  5 
set,  3 
set  on,  6 
settin*-pin,  6 
settin'-pin-ind,  5 
settle,  6 
sew  (a),  1 
sew  (6),  (c),  3 
shack,  1 
shales,  1 
shall,  shaul,  3 
sham,  1 
shamful,  1 
share,  6 
sharps,  5 
shatter,  4 
shave,  3 
shawm,  1 
shay  (a),  (6),  3 
^ay  (c),  4 
shear  (a),  (6),  i 
sheat,  3,4;  shoot, 

4 
8hftckle(a),(6),l 
shed  die,  1 
sheepshanks,  1 
sheer,  3 
sheer-mouse,  3 
sheer-way,  3 
sheet,  3 
shelf,  6 
sbell-fire,  3 
shent,  shunt,  3 
shet  in,  shet  out, 

5 
shet  off  5 
shick -shack,  5 
shift,     1-    shift 

onesell,  6 
shift  (6),  (c),  (t/), 

3 
shifty,  1 
shim,  3 
shimmy,  6 
shimper,  4 
ship,  3,  5,  6 
shir,  4 
shires,  4 
shirl,  1 
shirty,  4 
shisn,  6 
shive,  1 
shoat,  scout^  3 
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shocklecl. 

skeUy,  1 

shrockled,  3 

skelp(a),(6),l 

shog,  6 
ahool,  1 ;  shoU, 

skep,  1 
skid,  3,  4 

4;  showl,  6 

skime,  1 

shooler,  3 

skimmer-lad,  5 

shooling,  3 

skirl,  1 

shoU,  4;  shool, 

skirmish,  4 

1 ;  showl,  5 

skitter.  1 

shore,  3,  4 

skittish,  1 

short,  4 

skittles,  3 

shotver  men,  3 

skivers,  3 

should,  3 

skrike,  1 

8liove,3 

skule,  1 

show  for»  4 

slack(a),l;W,2 

showl,  6:  shodl, 
1;  8holl,4 

sladdw,  1 

slaich^  1 

shreap,  3 

slaiclung,  1 

shuck,  3,  4 

shuckish,  4 

slant,  3 

shuffle  about,  4 

slap,  1 

shun(a),l;(6),4 

slape,  1 

shut,  1 

slappy,  3 

shut  of,  4;  shut 

slat,  6 

on,  6 

slats,  4 

shy,  3 

slay-wattle,  3 

sib,  X 

sleek,  1 

side  (a),  (6),  1 

sled,l 

sided,  1 

slee,  1 

siesin,  3;<e^siz- 

sleeas,  1 

zing 

slem,  1 

8ig,3 

Bight,  4.  6 
sightable,  4 
ale  (a),  (6),  I 

slibber,  5 

sliddery,  1 

slindge,  1 

slippy,  6 

sike-like,  1 

sliver,  1 

sUe,! 

slocken,  1 

silly,  1 

slodder,  1 

simmeren,  1 

slog,  2 

simple,  4 

slom,  6 

sin,  4;  sen,  I,  6 

slommock,  5 

sin,  6 ;  see  see 

slommocks,  5,  6 

sind,  1 

slop,  4,  6 

sinder,  3 

slony,  3 

sine,  1 

slouch,  6 

sipe,  1 

slouch  along,  6 

siping,  1 

slub  4 
slubby,  4 

sive^  3 

sizzmg,   3;   siz- 
zum,  4 

slummocky,  4 
slush,  slosh,  1 
smack,  6 

skaddle,  3;   see 
scaddle 

smack-smooth,  3 

skeel,  1 

smartish,  6 

skeUet,  1 

smell-smock,  4 

smickery,  3 
smit,  1 
smittle,  1 
smock,  1 
smoor,  1 
smout,  1 
smudge,  1 
smuke,  1 
snag  (a\  1,  4 
snag  (6),  3, 4 
snagger,  1 
snap,  1 
snape,  1,  2 
snapper,  1 
snead,  sneath,  4 
sneck,  1 
sneel,  1 
snerl,  1 

snert  (a),  (6),  1 
snew,  2 
snicker,  4 
suite,  1 
snivler,  4 
snizy,  1 
snob,  4 
snocK-snarl,  1 
snod,  1 
snood,  2 
snope,  2 
snoul,  4 
snout,  2 
snowk,  1 
snudge,  4 


sni 

snying,  3 

so,  3 

soal,  3 

sob.  4 

sock  (a),  1 ;  (6), 

3;(c),4,6 
sockle,  3 
soil  (a).  (6),  3 
somer-lanc^  3 
sorry,  6 

so8s(a),l;  (6),  4 
sotly,  3 
souk,  2 
sove,  1 
sow-cat,  4 
sowk,  1 
sowl,  1 
space,  4 
spalt  (a),  3;  (6), 

4 


spang,! 
spang-hew,  1 
span-new,  2 
spar-hawk,  4 
spark,  6 
sparrow,  4 
sparticles,  4 
spat,  4 
spavin,  4 
8peans,4;speen, 

3 
spear.  4 


speean,  1 
speeat,  1 
speen,  3;  spean, 

4 
speer,  1 
speer-worty,  3 
spelk,  2 
spice,  1 
spilled,  3 
spUt,  4 
spindle,  2 
spinney,  6 
spit,  3 
splet,  1 
spong,  4 
spot,  3 
spray,  4 
sproats,  1 
sproddy,  4 
sprong,  4 
spry-wood,  3 
squab  (a),  1;  (6), 

4 
squacket,  4 
squall,  6 
squandered,  2 
squatch,  5 
squez,  5 
stab.  4 
stacker,  2 
staddle,  6 
staff,  3 
stag.  1,  2 
stalder,  3,  4 
stale,  5,  6 
stales,  3 
stang  (a),  (6),  I 
starken,  1 
starred,  6 
stars,  5 
start,  4 
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stean.3,  4 
steddle,  4 
stee,  1 
Bteead,  1 
steean,  1 
Bteel,  1 
steep,  3 
steer-tree,  2 
steg,l 
stenchil,  2 
stevin,  1 
stewpond,  3 
stif  e,  stify,  2 
stift,  2 
still,  6 
stilt,  3 
stinted,  2 
stirk,  1 
stithy,  1 
stoach,  4;  stoch, 

3 
stoat,  3 
stoch,  3 ;  stoach, 

4 
stock  (a)j  (6),  4; 


(aUW,4: 


stock-log,  3 
stoit,  1 
stoke,  4 
stolt,  3.  4 
stomacnful,     6; 

stomachy,  4 
stone,  3 
stone-reach,  3 
stood,  4 
stot,  1 
stottering,  1 
stoup,  1 
stout,  3 
stow,  stove,  3 
stowps,  1 
strackling,  1 
strake,  2 
strand,  3,  4 
streak,  1 
streaked,  1 
streean,  1 
strickle,  1 
stride,  4 
strife  3,  4 
strike-baulk,  3 
stripping,  1 
stroke-bias,  3 


stub  (a),  (6),  1; 

(4  4 
stubbing-hack,  1 
stubs,  1 
stud,  4 
stule,  1 
stuppin,  3 
sturt,  3 
stwun^  5 
styth,  1 
sud,  1 
suddent)  6 
suUage,  suillage, 

3,4 
sulling,  3 
sum,  3 
sumerland,  3 
summot,    1,    6 ; 

summut^  6 
sump,  1 
Sundays     and 

work-a-dayB,4 
suppose,  6 
swab,  3 
swad,  1 
swage,  4 
swa^r,  6 
swaitch,  2 
swamous,  swam- 

ish,  1 
swanff,  1 
swan£y.4 
swap  (a),  1;  (6), 

4 
swar.  1 
swarble,  1 
swart,  swarth,  3 
swat.  1 
swatn,  1 
sway.  2 
sweal,  4 ;  sweeal, 

1 
sweet-liquor,  3 
swelt,  4 
swelter,  1 
sweltered,  2 
swidden,  1 
swig,  3 
swin(a),l;(6), 

6 
swimy,  4 
swingle,  4 
swingle-tree,  1 
swirt,  1 


swot,  3i 
sye,l 
syed,  1 
syne,  1 

T,l 

taant,  3 

tab.  2 

tackle,  4 

tag,  3,  4;  teg,  4, 
6 

tageous,  6;  tedi- 
ous, 4 

tail  up,  4 

tail-wneat,  6 

taistrel,  1 

tak,  1 

take  worse,  4 

tale-pyot,  1 

tally,  4 

tamsin,  3 

tan,  3 

tar-grass,  3 

tarn,  1 

tass-cutter,  3 

tatter,  3 

tay,  5,  6 

tay-kettle-broth, 
6 

taylior,  1 

tazzed,  2 

te,l 

team  (a),  2  ;  (6), 
3,4 

tedj4,6 

tedious,  3;  tage- 
ous, 6 

teea,  1 

teead,  1 

teeave,  1 

teen,  3 

teeny,  1 

teg, 4,6;  tag, 3,4 

tellar,  teller,  4 
tolled,  1 
temporary,  4 
temse,  1 
tend.  6 
terrible,  6 
terrify,  4,  6 
tetaw,  3 
teuk,  1 
tew,  1 


tewer,  6 
thack»  1,  6 
thae,  2 
tharm,  1 
that,  6 
theek,  1 
theeker,  1 
them,  3 
ther.  1 

thible,  thivel,  1 
thick-heead,  1 
thick-thumb*d,3 
thiller,  5 
thill-harness,  4 
thomasing,  6 
thrang,  1 
thraw,  1 
thraw  owr,  1 
threadle.    4; 

thredole,  3, 
threave,  1 
threddle,   3; 

threadle,  4 
threed,  1 
threep,  1 
thresh,  1 
thrinter,  2 
thro,  3 
thropple,  1 
throtf  3,  4 
thwaite,  1 
tice.  4 
tiddler,  6 
tidy,  4 
tie.  3 
tiflfy,4 
tift(a),(6),l 
till,  3 
tiller,  6 
tilt,  tilth,  3,  4 
tilt,  4;  tilth,  3 
timans,  3 
timmersome,  4  . 
tine,  3,  4  ] 
tiptoe,  3 
tissick,  4 
tisiky,  6 
to,  3 
toar,  3,  4 
tof  et,  3 
to  it,  4 
token,  6 
tollit,  6 
I  tolt,  4 
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torn,  6 
tommy,  4 
tongae,  3 
took  to,  4 
tool,  4 
topping,  4 
torfy,  2 
tot,  6 
to-year,  3 
trail,  1 
traily,  1 
trapes,  1 
trapes  about,  4 
trapesy,  1 
tread,  3 
treead,  1 
trettles,4;tridd- 

lings,  2 
trevet,  3 
triddlings,   2; 

trettles,  4 
trod,  1 
trones,  1 
troubled,  4 
truck,  4 
trug,  4 
truli,3 
trute,  1 
try,  3 
tub,  3 

tufe,  teugh',  1 
tufiet,  4 
tule,  1 
tun,  3 
tunnel,  3 
tup,    close,    2 ; 

tup,  6 ;  tupe,  1 
turmut,  5 
turn,  4,  6 
tussock,  4,  6 
tussome,  3 
tut.  3 
tuth,  1 
tuth-wark,  1 
tuv,  1 
twill,! 
twilt,  1 
twinge,  3 
twinter,  2 
twitter,  3 
two,  3 
t'yan,  1 


Unaccountal 


,t1; 


unbekant,  4 
unbeknownt,  6 
uncoth,  1 
ungain,  4 
unked,  6 ;  unky, 

3 
unlucky,  6 
unsidea,  1 
unthrum,  3 
up  (a),  3;  (ft),  4 
up-aboon,  1 
up  afield,  5 
up-haud,  1 
up  0*  beet,  1 
upstanding,  4 
upstarL  4 
upward,  3,  4 
urchin,  1 
urge,  6 
use,  3,  4 
uven,  1  • 

Vantage,  4 
varmin.  1 
var-nign,  5 
varra,  1 
yast,  3 

venturesome,  4 
vigilous,  3 
viDers,  3 
vine,  3 
viper's  dance,  5 

Wabble,  1 
wacken,  weeak- 

en,  1 
wad  (a),  (6),  1 
waffles,  1 
waffling,  1 
waft,  1 
wag,  3 
waggle,  1 
wake  (a),  1 ;  (6), 

1,6 
walsh,  1 
wandales, 

dels,  2 
wankle,  1 
wannle,  1 
wanny,  6 
waps.  3,  6,  6 
war  (a),  (6),  1 
war  (c),  2 


wan- 


wark  (a),  (6),  1 
warm,  6 
warp,  3 
warse,  1 
waste,  4 
watched,     6 ; 

watcherd,  5 
waterniogs,  4 
wath,  1 
watter,  1 
watter-poddish, 

1 
wattle,  3 
wattles,  3, 4 
waur,  3 
wawk,  1 
wawkmill,  1 
wawl,  1 
wax,  1 
waywind,  6 
weald.  3 
weanaer,  4 
wean-year,  4 
weea,  1 
weeny,  1 
welted,  4 
wench,  6 
went,  3 
wesh,  1 
wet,  3,  4 
wet-foot,  3 
wever,  6 
whale,  1 
wharrel,  1,  2 
whay-say,  1 
whean,  1 
wheatkin,  3 
wheem,  1 
whemnile,  1 
when,  3 
wheng,  1 
whent,  1 
whicket     for 

whacket,  3 
whidder,  1 
whiewer,  3 
whiffle,  4 
while,  3 
whilk  (a),  1 ;  (6), 

3;{c),4 
whinge,  1 
whinny,  1 
whins,  1 
whippens,  4 


whirtle-berries, 

3 
whisht  (a),  (6),  1 
whistling 

thrusher,  6 
whit-leather,  6 
whitlow,  1 
whome,  6 
why,  3 
whye,  quy,  1 
wick,  1 
wid.  3 
wiff;3 
3 


,3 

wilf  uL,  6 

willgill,  3 

willow-gull,  3 

winch,  3 

wind,  3 

winded,   full- 
winded,  4 

winder,  3 

windrow,  3,  4 

wips,  3 

withy,  4,  6 

witter,  3 

wittles,  4 

wizened,    1; 
wizen,  6 

woodreve,  4 

work,  6 

work-by-the- 
gret,  5 

workisL  3 

worky-da5r,   3; 
see  Simdays 

worrit,  6;  wor- 
rut,  5 

wratch,  6 

wreck,  2 

wrexon'd,  3 

wrongs,  to,  3 

wrongtake,  3 

wrowt,  1 

wursle,  1 

wuts,  6 

Yabble,  1 
yaffler,  4 
yah,  yan,  1 
y^l 

yamouse,  1 
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yallaa,  5 
yance,  1 
yap,  1 
yar,3 
yarbs,  6 
yard,  3 
yark,  1 
yass,  1 
yat,  1,  6 
yat-stoup,  1 
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yanc 

yauffh,  3 
yawl,  3 
yawnups,  6,  6 
years,  in,  4 
yed(a)^2;(ft),6 
yeld,3 
yellow-h&mmer, 

3 
yelm,  5 


yenlade,yenlet,3 

yent,  6 

yeoman,  3 

yer,  6 

yard,  1 

yet  (a),  l;  (6),  3; 

yetlin,  1 
yet-na,  3 
yezle,  3 
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yoe,  6 ;  yow,  5 
yoke,  3 
yoUer,  1 
yon,  6 

yow,  6;  yoe,  6 
yowden,  1 
yowl,  1 
yule-candle,  1 
yule-dog,  1 
yure,  1 
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PEEFACE. 


In  the  piepaialion  of  this  Glossary,  there  were  originally  ex- 
cluded all  words  which,  though  forming  part  of  the  writer^s  collection, 
were  also  to  be  found  in  the  Whitby  Glossary ^  published  in  1855. 
ABy  howeyer,  neither  Mr  EUis,  nor  Mr  Skeat,  were  fayourable  to  this 
plan  of  omission,  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  yery  considerable 
number  of  words  common  alike  to  the  Whitby  Strand  and,  inland, 
to  Mid-Yorkshire,  were  rendered  in  glossic,  and  incorporated.  In 
the  process  of  accomplishing  this  much,  more  became  necessary. 
Where,  for  example,  in  the  Mid-Yorkshire  area,  a  verb  was  in  com* 
mon  use,  in  the  Cflassary  referred  to  there  was  a  restriction  (clearly 
unintentional  in  many  cases)  to  a  mere  participle;  or,  to  a  verb, 
where,  in  the  first-named  locality,  a  substantive  form  had  a  joint 
cuixency.  In  the  Whitby  Glossary^  an  exclusive  prominence  was 
also  given  to  various  fractures  which,  in  the  Mid-Yorkshire  dialect, 
existed  only  as  interchangeable  features.  Lastly,  there  were  many 
words  which  varied  in  meaning  in  the  respective  localities.  It  was 
necessary  to  indicate  these  instances  of  the  different  treatment  of 
words,  and  hence  the  additional  notes  comprised  in  the  present 
Glossary.^ 

The  variety  of  dialect  in  which  the  words  and  illustrations 
throughout  have  their  glossic  rendering  is,  unless  specific  reference  is 

1  Since  the  abore  was  written,  for  the  completed  Oloicarj,  the  English  Dialect 
Society  has  issued  the  first  part  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Whitby  Olouaiy,  bnt 
as,  on  a  general  examination,  the  additional  matter  is  not  found  to  interfere  ma- 
terially with  the  notes  soggested  by  the  first  edition,  these  hare  not  heen  re- 
modelled, nor,  with  their  direct  hearing  on  the  phase  of  dialect  now  represented, 
has  it  seemed  necessary  to  rerise  them. 
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made  to  another  locality,  that  of  Mid-Yorkshire.  Where  a  word  has 
several  of  these  hracketed  renderings,  their  order  of  precedence  cor- 
responds, as  a  role,  with  their  degree  of  use ;  and  such  forms  as  are 
heard  only  in  the  refined  phase  of  dialect  speech  are  distinguished. 

The  contractions  immediately  following  the  glossic  rendering  of 
each  dialect  word  will  he  understood  as  indicating  the  several  parts 
of  speech.  Where  there  is  no  contraction  of  this  nature,  the  word 
ezampled  is  a  singnlar  suhstantive. 

The  words  contained  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Whitby  Glossary 
are  unclassified  in  their  uses.  In  the  following  pages,  where  their 
classification  was  necessaiy,  it  will  not^  in  many  cases,  he  found  in 
correspondence  with  the  usage  noted  in  the  Whitby  Glossary. 
Where,  in  this  Glossary ^  the  ezampled  use  of  a  word  is  restricted 
to  one  part  of  speech,  say,  a  neuter  verh,  and  its  local  use  as  an 
active  verb  ought  to  have  been  also  noted,  it  seemed  the  simplest 
and  most  convenient  plan  to  indicate  this  complete  usage  merely  by 
adding  '  v.  a.'  after  the  '  v.  n.' 

In  the  illustrative  phrases  furnished  throughout  the  Grammar 
and  the  Glossary,  the  single  words  with  a  short  vowel-sound  have 
their  quantity  marked,  whether  accompanied  by  stress  or  not.  Thus, 
the  dialect  phrases,  '  One  and  the  other,'  '  Well,  mind  him  of  it^  if 
you  go,  if  you  please,'  '  I  loves,  we  love,  they  love,'  are  respectively 
rendered  [Yaan*  un-  tid'*u],  [Wee'l,  maa'nd  im'  out*,  gin*  yi  gaan% 
un-  yu  pli-h'z],  [Aa-  luovz",  wey  luov,  dhe-h'  luov],  and  the  reader 
is  left  to  distinguish  the  stress  and  the  stressless  words  among  the 
ahort-vowelled  ones  by  the  ordinary  rules  of  speech.  This  plan  has 
been  adopted  so  that  no  doubt  may  rest  with  the  reader  as  to  the 
quantity  of  the  vowel  in  any  monosyllabic  word.  But  when  words 
are  uttered  emphatically,  as  in  the  sentence,  '  I  tell  you  he  did  say  so, 
tUMcthen,'  the  emphasis  is  denoted  in  the  usual  way,  by  placing  a 
dot  before  the  emphatic  words  [Aa  tilz'  yu  e'y*  'did'  seh'*  si'h',  "noo* 
dhin']. 

The  rendering  of  the  local  pronunciation  is  in  accordance  with 
Mr  A«  J.  Ellis's  system  of  glossic,  which  has,  in  practice,  been  found 
of  the  most  perfect  convenience ;  enabling  the  writer  to  transfer  to 
paper  peculiar  sounds  according  to  his  own  exact  appreciation  of 
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them,  and  (while  thus  satisfying  the  ear)  to  ohtain  those  having  a 
fheoietical  value. 

The  bracketed  notes  throughout,  to  which  the  initials  *  W.  W.  S.' 
are  appended,  do  not  indicate  the  extent  of  Mr  Skeat's  services,  in 
connection  with  this  volume.  In  general,  he  has  corrected  and 
revised  in  duplicate  each  sheet  as  it  has  come  from  the  press ;  and 
has  bestowed  on  the  details  of  each  portion  of  the  work  an  unwearied 
attention  which  the  writer  must  be  permitted  gratefully  to  acknow- 
ledge. 

The  area  for  which  '  Mid- Yorkshire '  has  been  found  a  commodi- 
ous term  may  be  shortly  described  as  being  a  rural  district  extending 
widely  about  the  city  of  York,  running  parallel  with  the  Ouse,  but 
chiefly  west  of  this  river.  On  the  map,  its  approximate  limits  may 
be  indicated  by  a  line  drawn  to  include  Easingwold  (13  miles  north- 
north-west  of  York);  Ripon  (21  miles  north-west);  Ripley  (20 
miles  west-north-west);  and  Wetherhy  (20  miles  west-south-west). 
Having  been  led,  by  a  course  of  investigation  conducted  during  pre- 
vious years,  thus  to  circumscribe  the  area  over  which  a  familiar  phase 
of  dialect  extended,  the  writer  devoted  an  exclusive  attention  to  this 
phase.  The  villages  and  market-towns  within  the  area  which,  as 
centres  of  observation,  mainly  contributed  to  his  resources  are,  Kibe- 
Deighton,  Nuk-Monkton,  Mabton-cuh-Grafton  (with  Borouoh- 
BRID01&),  Knarbsbobough,  and  Eifon  in  the  West-riding ;  and  Tol- 
LEBTON  (with  Easing  wold),  in  the  North-riding.  Casual  experiences 
were  obtained  from  many  intermediate  places,  of  which  there  are  few 
within  the  area  specified  which  have  not,  in  some  manner,  directly 
or  indirectly,  furnished  their  quota. 

The  dialect  of  this  district  entire  is  popularly  accredited  with 
being  more  'Scotch'  in  character,  than  that  of  the  outlying  north. 
This  notion  connects  itself  with  the  cliaracteristic  use,  in  the  respec- 
tive localities,  of  the  open  vowels  represented  by  [e'h']  and  [i'h'j ; 
the  former  of  these,  which,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  exists 
as  an  interchangeable  refined  form,  being  the  most  general  one  in 
Mid-Yorkshire.  The  nearness  of  this  locality  to  the  southern  manu- 
facturing districts,  with  their  varied  and  distinct  modes  of  speech, 
has  not  been  productive  of  any  immediately  recognisable  result  in 
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correspondence.  The  inflaence  which  might  be  expected  from  this 
direction  is,  however,  sufficiently  discernible  in  the  existence  of  more 
active  mental  habits,  in  the  shrewder  instinct  in  affiiiis  of  business, 
and  in  a  more  actual  disposition  to  enterprise  than  is  nsuallj  observed 
amongst  rural  dwellers  collectively.  The  two  minster,  and  the  several 
old  market-towns  of  Mid-Yorkshiiey  with  their  local  reputation  for 
feast  and  fair,  and  other  traditionary  days  of  stir,  have  been  an 
attraction  for  '  north-country '  people,  within  and  beyond  the  county, 
for  successive  generations.  From  this  circumstance  may,  perhaps, 
be  evolved  the  best  kind  of  argument  in  estimating  the  influences 
which  have  combined  to  render  compact  those  elements  of  character 
which  the  Mid-Yorkshire  variety  of  dialect  is  found  to  possess. 

By  'Lower  Nidderdale'  is  indicated  the  lead-mining  district 
immediately  about  Patdey-Brtdge.  The  characteristics  of  this  phase 
of  dialect  are  chiefly  observable  in  a  direction  from  the  village  of 
Oreenhow  HUl  to  that  of  Dacre,  At  the  former  place,  especially, 
there  is  a  slight  but  continuing  influx,  from  adjoining  localities,  of 
rural  settlers,  whose  peculiarities  may  not  be  readily  distinguishable 
to  the  casual  observer ;  but  a  familiarity  of  acquaintance  will  often, 
in  such  a  case,  reveal  distinctive  and  noteworthy  habits  of  iq)eech. 

Under  the  head  of  ' Bynames*  in  the  Glossary,  reference  is  made 
to  a  list  of  such  names  preserved  in  old  local  muster-rolls.  A  little 
publication  printed  at  Richmond,  in  the  ITorth-riding,  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago,  furnished  a  list  of  the  Swaledale  and  Arkendale  names  of 
this  character,  belonging  to  men  sent  to  do  permanent  duty  at 
Bichmond;  and  are  taken  from  the  musteivrolls  of  Captains  Metcalf 
and  Stewart's  companies  of  the  *  Ijojal  Dales'  Volunteers.'  They 
are  these :  Oratn  Tarn,  Olowremour  Tom,  Screamer  Tom,  Podduh 
Tom,  Tarry  Tom,  Tuh  Totn,  Tripy  Tom,  Trooper  Tom  (all  Thiomae 
Alderecm  by  name).  Aeey  WiU  BUI,  Ayny  Jack,  AygtU  Tom  BUI, 
Becka  Jack,  Brag  Tom,  Bullet,  BuUock  Jammie,  Buck  Beuben, 
Butter  Oeordie,  Bouiaway,  Brownea  Josey,  Cis  WUl,  Ootty  Joe, 
Oodgy,  Owoaiy  Jack,  Ourly,  Dickey  Tom  Johtmy,  Docken  Jammie, 
Daut,  Freeetane  Jack,  Gudgeon  Tom,  Hed  Jack.  Awd  John,  Toung 
John,  Jains  Jack,  Mary  Jack,  King  Jade  (all  John  Hird,  by  name). 
Katy  Tom  Alick,  KU  Puke  Jock,  Kanah  Bill,  Knacky  Omrdie, 
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Lollock  Ann  WiU,  Matty  Jtooan  Ned,  Mark  Jammie  Joaa,  Moor 
Close  Owordie,  Nettlehed  Anty,  Peter  Tom  Witty,  Peed  Jack, 
Piper  Ralph,  PvUan  Witt,  Roherty  Will  Peg  Sam,  Rive  Rags,  Skeh 
Symy,  Slipe,  Slodder,  Stoinny,  Spletmeat,  Strudgeon  WUl,  Tosh, 
Tasasy  Will. 

In  another  publication,  of  which  a  few  numbers  were  issned,  at 
an  earlier  period,  in  the  same  locality,  the  existing  Swaledale  names 
are  characterised  in  the  following  paragraph : 

*Sach  names  as,  Tassy'-Jack,  DichZ-Jim,  Nathan' -WiW-Wdh 
Peter'-Hannah!'Tom  (the  name  of  the  father,  mother,  and  son, 
incorporated),  Katie^-Tom'-Alec  (a  similar  case),  Katie* -Tom*- Alec*- 
lad  (the  case  increased  to  the  great-grandfather  series),  and  Katte'- 
Tom*-Aled4a^-lad  (another  ascent  in  the  generation),  Bullock^ohn, 
Tish-Tom,  Trooper,  and  Split-Medl-Jack,  are  of  common  occurrence, 
and  used,  too,  with  such  frequency  and  regularity  that  the  original 
baptismal  designations  are  almost  forgotten.  One  person  was  called 
Willy  w€  f  ^e,  having  lost  one  eye.' 

Strings  of  proper  names  like  the  aboye  are  strictly  localised,  and 
peculiar  to  the  mining-dales  north  and  the  manufacturing  villages 
south.  In  the  common  rural  type  of  village,  memories  are  not 
burdened  in  this  way ;  and  the  byname  is  nothing  more  than  what  a 
capricious  humour  originates.  Many  people  earn  their  own  bynames 
through  some  trait  of  character  which  is  '  loud '  enough  to  challenge 
the  common  attention.  There  are  instances  where  a  person's  phy- 
sical infirmity  subjects  him  to  a  byname,  but  when  this  is  the  case  the 
motive  is  well  understood  to  be  unobjectionable.  There  are  often 
two  of  the  same  Christian  and  surname  in  a  village.  One  must  be 
distinguished,  somehow,  and  if  so  be  that  one  of  the  two  called  John 
is  lame,  the  means  are  to  hand  at  once :  one  is  called  '  John^  and  the 
other '  Laws  JohnJ 

Up  to  a  very  few  years  ago,  a  curious  ceremony  prevailed  at  one 
little  village,  near  Boroughbridge.  On  Twelfth  day,  the  men  dressed 
themselves  up  fantastically,  and  yoked  twenty-four  of  their  number 
to  an  old,  but  a  newly-whitewashed  plough.  Every  arrangement  com- 
pleted, even  to  the  tying  of  bladders  to  the  ends  of  the  drivers'  whip- 
lashes, the  company  began  to  go  the  round  of  the  village.  At  the  first 
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conyenient  place,  a  halt  was  made,  and  the  proceedings  initiated  hj 
there  being  read  over  a  roll  of  the  names  of  those  people  of  the  village 
who  had  given  birth  to  children  daring  the  past  year.  These  each 
received  a  byname,  on  the  spot.  This  ceremony  condaded,  the  men 
went  'stotting/  with  their  plough,  round  the  village,  collecting 
money.  Those  people  who  could  '  thole '  nothing  had  their  door-stones 
taken  up,  and  a  furrow  was  run  over  the  place ;  or,  if  there  was  a 
front  garden,  then  this  was  ploughed  across.  In  stopping  before  a 
house  to  repeat  the  short  sentence  of  '  nomony,'  or  formula  usual, 
bynames  were  always  employed.  Thus,  there  was  a  person  named 
'Firelock,*  who  had  been  complimented  by  having  an  only  son 
named  ^  Stunner,*  On  reaching  the  house  of  this  family,  the  spokes- 
man of  the  Stotters  stepped  forward,  and  said  : — '  We  wish  Attd 
Firelock  a  merry  Kers'mas,  an' a  merry  Kers'mas  to /Sinner,  his  son ! ' 
In  this  village  there  was  no  one  inhabitant  without  a  byname. 
Belonging  to  old  people,  were  those  of  Firelock,  Punch,  JSendigo, 
Sugar,  Fad  (whose  son  was  FacP  BU,  exceptionally),  Peace  and  Plenty 
(man  and  wife).  Butch*,  Caud-Cabbage,  Wag,  Jobber,  Puggy,  Saggy, 
Moorey  (the  man's  name  not  being  Mooti),  Aud  Tut,  Aud  Things, 
Aud  Biats  (Boots),  and  Aud  Soss,  one  of  the  complimentary  names 
bestowed  on  the  deviL  ITames  were  changed  occasionally.  Those 
given  to  children  were  not  considered  objectionable,  by  rule.  In  the 
case  of  notorious,  unpopular  residents,  however,  it  was  generally 
admitted  that  their  ofiGspring  had  *  crampers '  of  names  bestowed  upon 
them.  A  similar  custom  prevailed  at  another  place  in  the  same 
locality,  Aldborough.  Here,  the  <  Shepherds,'  as  the  'Stotters'  (the 
more  usual  name)  are  also  called,  yet  turn  out  on  Twelfth  day ;  but  the 
proceedings  have  grown  to  be  very  mild.  Formerly,  their  first  move- 
ment was  to  wend  their  way  to  a  spot  known  as  *  Chapel  Hill.' 
Here  the  roll  of  all  the  dwellers  in  the  town  was  called  over ;  their 
bynames  being  employed ;  and,  after  this  proceeding,  more  of  such 
names  were  bestowed  upon  the  new-comers,  who,  at  the  end  of  the 
ceremony,  were  then  warranted  in  upholding  their  right  of  eigoyment 
of  all  privileges  and  immimities  belonging  to  the  place.  This  little 
town,  with  its  large  mixed  population,  is,  however,  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  fairly  rural  in  character ;  and  the  village  before  indicated 
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18  a  specimen  of  those  odd  lough  types  which  haye  borne  their  cha- 
racter for  generations,  and  is  one  where  fEom-labonrers  and  jobbers 
constitute  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants.  The  custom  of  the 
common  type  of  Yorkshire  farming  village,  while  similar  in  character, 
is  quite  divested  of  obtrusive  ceremony ;  and  has  a  pervading  ele- 
ment of  kindliness  which  cannot  be  overlooked. 


ABBREVIATIONS. 


Mid,  Mid-Yorkshire. 

Nidd.  Kidderdale  (Lower). 

gen,  general  (to  the  above  localities). 

ref.  refined  (phase  of  dialect). 

Wh.  Gl.  Whitby  Glossary  (first  edition). 
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AN 


OUTLINE  GRAMMAR 

OF 

THE  MID-YORKSHIRE  DIALECT. 


Thb  Mid- Yorkshire  dialect,  and  the  dialect  of  the  peasantry  of  the 
north  of  the  county  have,  oonstructiTely  and  idiomatically,  strongly  as- 
similatiye  qualities,  and,  in  short,  a  genins  in  common,  yet  differ,  to  an 
extent,  in  their  respectiye  yooabularies,  as  also  in  certain  methodical 
pronunciations.  But  these  circumstances  do  not  make  apparent  the  real 
grounds  of  distinction  between  the  two  varieties  of  dialect,  and  are  ^ 
practically  without  import  In  each  of  these  rural  districts  (ignoring  Q 
the  mining  dales),  there  are  heard  the  same  sounds  in  the  same  word3, 
but  only  in  relation  to  different  phases  of  each  yaiiety  of  dialect.  From 
whatever  point  of  view,  involving  either  a  general  or  partial  aspect,  the 
speech  of  this  part  of  the  county  may  be  considered,  there  is  foimd  to 
be  a  dear  distinction  between  the  refined  phase  of  the  dialect,  as  spoken 
by  an  upper  class  of  people,  chiefly  in  the  market-towns,  and  the  vulgar 
phase,  as  spoken  by  the  peasant^ ;  nor  does  this  distinctiveness  arise 
from  the  approximation  of  the  former  phase  to  modem  usage  as  respects 
pronunciation.  For  the  immediate  and  operative  source  of  distinction 
between  dialect  and  dialect,  attention  must  be  directed  to  the  existiiig 
local  standards  of  refinement,  by  which  pronunciations  are  arbitraxily 
and  instinctively  referred  to  either  the  one  or  the  other  relative  phase  of 
speech.  There  is  additional  material  for  distinction  in  the  changes,  mul- 
tiplied and  radical,  which  many  of  the  commonest  verbs  (in  partica- 
Ifu:)  are,  in  their  pronunciation,  subjected  to ;  and,  by  this  means,  a 
semi-refined  phase  of  dialect  is  evolved  in  the  language  of  the  peasant. 
In  Mid-Yorkshii'e,  the  local  scale  of  refinement  in  relation  to  sounds  is 
curiously  complicated  in  its  bearing  on  various  classes  of  words,  but  is, 
in  practice,  adhered  to  with  an  undoubtful  impulse  of  mind  by  those 
speakers  who,  if  not  amongst  the  most  instructed,  are  intelligent,  and, 
as  even  a  stranger  might  be  impressed,  unvitiated  in  their  use  of  the 
vernacular. 
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To  begin  -with  the  pronTmciation  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  the 
tisage,  in  Mid-Torkshire  dialect,  is  as  follows : 


A 

B 

0 

D 

E 

F 

Ot 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N 

0 


nSyh']. 


"Dey,  d*ey]. 

I* 

Ih^dl,  e-h'ch]. 


P     .  .  [Pe*y]- 
Q     .  .   "Kih'-,  kiw  (ref.)"*. 
B     .  .   jAaT], 
8      .  .    'Aeys']. 
T     .  .   Je-y,  fe-y]. 
TJ     .  .  [Yiw,  yih'-,  yao'w  (ref.), 
yoo-(ref.)]. 

V  .  .  rVe-y]. 
W    .  .  [l)uob-ulyiw-,yih*",(and) 

ao-h'(ref.)l.   [Duob-ul- 
yaow  (and)  ao"  (ref.)]. 
X    .  .  [Aeyks*] 

Y  .  .   "Waa-l. 
Z     .  .    ;Zid-]. 
&c.  .  .  [Aanpe'h'sil]. 

Note. — ^In  order  to  avoid  encmnbering  the  following  paragraphs,  the  ex- 
amples of  words  in  which  a  particular  sound  obtains  are  not  multi- 
plied to  any  extent,  and  are  given  just  as  they  immediately  and 
coUectiyely  occurred  to  memory.  Li  what  were  deemed  needful 
cases,  there  are  departures  from  this  rule,  but,  generally,  it  has  not 
been  attempted  to  exhaust,  by  example,  the  various  classes  of  words 
(many,  in  some  instances)  which  are  the  recipients  of  an  indicated 
sound. 

A. 

The  'several  sounds  belonging  to  this  vowel  are  [e'hn  (as  in  maUf 

f>art) ;  [eh**]  (harvest,  harsh) ;  [aaj  {are,  dare) ;  [aaj  {whUj  can,  able 
yaab-ul]);  [aoV]  {fall,  call) ;  [e]  (Aa«,  cast) ;  \pi''\  {late,  Kate). 

The  use  of  particular  vowel-sounds  in  theddaleot  is  greatly  dependent 
upon  circumstance.  Thus,  whether  A  is  heard  as  [ih''J,  or,  as  [e-h']  is 
determined  according  to  the  nature  of  the  accent,  as  m  the  sentence : 
'  It 's  the  same  again,'  where  the  a  of  same  may  resolve  itself  into  either 
of  the  mentioned  forms,  by  reason  of  stress,  or  by  quantity. 

Of  the  above  series  of  pronunciations  [aa-]  is  the  most  distinctive. 

Under  certain  circumsl^ces,  but  neither  iiniformly  nor  consistentiv, 
and,  at  times,  with  manifest  unconsciousness,  some  speakers  occasionally 
employ  [:a'h]  in  accented  syllables. 

In  regard  to  the  digraphs : 

ae  is  of  infrequent  occurrence,  and,  when  heard,  is  sounded  [e*h*] ; 

ai  is  sounded  [e"h']  (faith,  remain) ;  [i'h']  (again,  slain) ; 

au  faoh*']  (Jiaul,  authority,  fault) ;  in  the  class  exampled  by  the  last 
word  the  liquid  is  uniformly  mute ;  [aow]  (taught,  caught) ;  [uo]  (gaumt, 
flaunt,  assault,  laudanum,  laurel) ; 

aw  has  also  the  sound  of  [uoj,  with  the  addition  of  [hT]  (crawl,  bawl, 
scrawl) ; 

In  the  refined  phase  of  the  dialect,  the  several  sounds  of  A  are  [ail 

fmate,  fate) ;  [aa* J  {are,  far,  hard)  ;  [u*]  (dark,  stark) ;  [aal  (was) ;  [ao'J 
all,  pall) ;  of  ae  [e] ;  of  ai  [:e*]  (faith,  rain,  lain),  and  Len*]  (jjrain. 
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chain) ;  of  au  [ao]  (fault,  7irtu7)i  and  [u]  {gaunt,  flaunt,  laurel) ;  of  aw 
[uw].  ^ 

In  some  few  words,  this  consonant  occasionally  takes  the  place  of  p, 
as  in  mop,  dapple,  Baptist,  the  verb  to  dtp,  in  all  its  parts,  and,  fire- 
quently,  in  the  verbs  to  hop,  flap,  drip,  snip,  also,  suoetantively,  in 
the  three  last  words.  Probably  the  word  *  Barley ! ' — an  ejaculation 
employed  by  children  in  their  games,  when  a  truce  is  desired — ^may  also 
be  included  in  the  list. 

In  such  words  as  tremble,  humble,  nimble,  assemble— a  large  class,  b  is 
neyer  inserted,  as  it  is  in  standard  English. 

Ch. 

In  some  words  the  dialect  has  preserved  the  (original)  hard  sound  of 
A;,  as  in  chum,  chaff,  bench,  pitch  (yerh),  thatch  [thaak*],  flitch  [fli:i*h'k], 
bleach,  reach.  Rich  (a  common  abbreviation  of  Richard),  belch,  perch,  arch 
[aa'k  (and)  eh'*ch],  screech  [skr:i'h'k],  beseech  [bisi'k  (and)  biseyk  (ref.)], 
milch,  church  [kaor''k],  chest  [kist*]. 


%u\ 


Initial  d,  preceding  a  vowel,  and  final  d  have  frequently  a  peculiar 
thick  sound,  ap^roacmng  a  dental.  The  usual  sound  under  omer  cir- 
cumstances is  distinctly  dental.  In  some  cases,  when  in  immediate 
iroximity  to  its  related  consonant  b,  d  systematically  supplants  <,  as  in 
i,  bottom,  buttercup,  cutty. 
This  letter  substitutes  th  with  great  frequency,  and  in  other  cases 
onlygives  way  to  dental  t. 

Unless  in  association  with  a  word  used  participiaUy,  d  is  usually 
mute  when  immediately  preceded  by  n,  as  in  hand,  handle,  candle,  awi- 
mand,  stand,  land. 

E. 

The  sounds  of  this  vowel  are  [ee*]  (occasionally,  as  in  me,  be) ;  [ae*y, 
aev']  rheard  in  the  same  class  of  words,  with  [me*y]  and  [jney]  as  the 
rennea  forms) ;  [e]  {met,  bet) ;  fi]  {inet,  fret,  let,  ya) ;  [ao^  (her) ;  [uo] 
(her,  yes) ;  [i'n]  (errand,  herb  [vVh,  yihT)],  extreme  [ikst'ri'h'm],  fever) ; 
[ih*']  (news,  flew) ;  [aa'l  (serve,  mercy) ;  faaj  {peril) ;  [ae]  long  and  short, 
is  also  heard  in  interchange  with  [e],  but  rarely  apart  from  accented 
syllables ; 

ea  is  [i'h']  (death,  breath,  leave,  sea,  bread,  cheap) ;  [i]  (in  the  first 
part  of  some  words,  of  two  or  more  syllables,  as,  mmdow,  jealous,  zealous, 
breathless,  cleaidiness,  measure,  treasure,  pleasure)  \  [eh*']  (Jieart)  ; 

ee  [ih**]  (see,  feed,  tree,  flee,  free,  three) ; 

e»  T^'"]  (feign,  deign,  reign,  vein,  rein,  mischief;  the  vowel  being 
medial  at  times) ; 

eo  [ih**]  {people) ;  [i]  {leopard,  jeopardy) ; 

eu,  and  ew  (interchangeably  with  [i"w]),  [i'h*]  (feud,  deuce,  slew, 
fewer). 

In  the  refined  phase,  the  sounds  of  E  are  [ey]  (me,  be) ;  [uuy]  (in 
slight  interchange  with  the  foregoing);  [i]  (fret,  met,  let);  [ej  (meddle, 
feU,  gentle) ;  [u]  (long  or  short,  according  to  position,  as  in  her) ;  of  ea 
fi]  (ready,  tread)  ;  [e'y]  {breath,  dead,  swear),  and  [uy]  (sea,  tea);  of  ee 
[ey]  (see,  feed,  tree,  fke^  free,  three>  >  of  ei  [uy]  (reign,  rein,  deign,  feign. 
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vein),  and  [ey]  (mwcAiV/,    brief,  sieve) ;  of  eo  [ey]   (people)  ^  and  [e] 
(Uopard,  jeopardy) ;  of  eu,  and  ew  [oe]  (/eud,  e/ei^,  stew), 

F. 

There  is  a  strong  disposition  to  sound  this  consonant  in  the  place  of 
th,  initially,  in  certain  ii^ords,  as  in  thratch  (to  quarrel  sharply),  through, 
thrust  [firuost*],  thimble  [fim'u'l],  throstle^  throng,  and  in  thought,  as 
habitually  pronounced  by  indiTiduals  [faowt*]. 


Final  g,  and  the  additional  g  which  may  be  gained  participiaUy,  as 
in  sing,  singing,  are,  by  rule,  seldom  heard ;  but,  on  the  part  of  some 
individual  speakers,  the  ^s  in  each  case  are  clearly  enunciated  on  all 
occasions,  as  in  *  gang,'  *  ganging '  [gaangg-,  gaang-mg],  go,  going. 

In  such  words  as  finger,  flinger,  linger,  the  y  is  a  constituent  of  the 
first  syllable  entirely — [fing'u,  mng'u,  ling'u].  Many  words  fall  into 
this  category,  as  /angle  [feang'ulj,  dangle,  wrangle,  spangle,  mangle, 
angle,  tangle,  hunger  [:uo*ng-ur],  monger  (as  in  ironmonger  [aaTu'n- 
muong-ur]),  mongrel  [m:uo'ng-ril],  longer,  thronger  [thraang'urj,  jingle, 
single,  tingle,  and  others. 

In  words  having  ough  as  a  component,  the  tendency  in  regard  to  pro- 
nunciation is  not  to  make  a  guttural  of  the  consonants,  as  is  done  in 
the  case  of  ch.  Plough,  sb.  is  [pli'h'f],  dough  [duo'h'f  (and)  di'h'f],  slough 
[sluofl,  enough  [uni'h'f],  sough  [suof*],  though  [dhuof*  (and)  dhih^'f], 
throuah  [thruof'j,  bough  rbi'h'f],  mew  (as  the  word  is  usually  written, 
signifying  that  end  of  a  bam  where  the  grain  is  stacked,  or  '  mewed ') 

Ed'h'f].    Mew,  vb.  to  cloak  up,  to  overwrap,  to  conceal  or  pack  within 
yers  of  any  material,  is  usually  pronounced  [muof  (and)  miw]. 
01  is  expressed  generally  by  [dl].    In  words  having  the  tzigraph 
gth,  g  is  omitted  in  pronunciation,  as  in  strength,  length. 


This  letter  is,  by  rule,  never  attempted  in  pronunciation,  and,  when 
heard,  is  due  either  to  accident  or  caprice.  An  equivalent  sound  is 
approached  when  w  is  made  to  precede  the  vowel  o  mitially,  as  in  one 
form  of  each  of  the  words  oats  and  Jiost,  pronounced,  at  times,  almost 
distinctly  rwhuoh''ts]  and  [whaost*],  the  emission  of  breath  being 
abrupt,  ana  almost  amounting  to  a  wmstle. 

I. 

The  sounds  of  this  vowel  are  [aa*]  (/,  rice,  mind,  chine,  pine,  lion 
,achine,  magazine,  and  other  words  which,  in 
lave  the  sound  of  e  long,  as  seen,  been,  fifteen, 
n*],  climb  [tlim*],  swim,  wind,  find  [finj,  wind, 
light,  sight,  right,  blight,  fright) ;  [aey- J  (fight, 
;  [aoj  (stir,  birth,  mirth,  firm,  bird,  flirt,  squirt, 
je  with  the  preceding  vowel) ;  [u]  (miracle) ; 
;  [aa*]  (dialogue  [daaiuog],  diamona,  Messiah); 
,  grieve,  shield,  field) ;  [aa*]  (science,  quiet,  lie. 


let  [vaa'lut]) ; 
raa-uompl). 
In  the  refined  phase,  the  sounds  of  %  are  [ey*  (and)  e'y*]  (fine,  fire, 
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iron);  [aa*]  (nghi,  blind^;  [ao]  (first,  thirds  hirth);  [uy*  (and)  u'y] 
(fight,  right);  [e]  (jgirl);  of  ia  [ey];  of  ia  [ey]  and  [e'yj;  of  to  [ey]; 
of  «u  [ey  uo]. 

Ik 

Wlien  this  consonant  immediately  precedes  d  or  t,  and  chiefly  when 
the  vowel  is  a,  o,  or  dipththong  au  or  au,  it  is  mute,  as  in  gold,  moulder, 
solder  [saoh'^d^ur  (and)  saowd'ur],  hold  [aoh''d],  old  [ao'h'd  (ana)Tioh*'d], 
cold,  salt,  fault,  malt,  holt  [baow'tj. 


When  In  occurs  immediately  before  the  termination  er  of  nouns,  the 
I  and  n  undergo  transposition,  as  in  milner  [min'Iu],  and  the  proper 
name  Kilner  [Kin'lu]. 

0. 

The  sounds  of  this  vowel  are  [e-h']  (wJio,  do,  so,  most,  throne,  dole, 
more) ;  [i*h']  and  [ih'']  (in  interchange  with  the  foregoing  vowel  in  most 
of  the  same  words) ;  [uo]  (not,  lost,  scoff,  animosity,  apologise  [upuolni- 
jaa"z],  profit,  lot,  folly);  [ao'l  (0,  lo !  (and  [le*h*]),  low,  mow,  sviow); 
[ao]  (post,  host,  whole  [waol*]) ;  [u]  (of  [uv],  or,  nor,  for)  ;  [aa]  (Umg, 
strong,  throng,  among,  hot  [yaat*]) ;  [o]  is  a  frequent  vowel,  as  in  on,  open 
[op*u'n],  and  interchanges  with  [ao]  in  most  words  where  this  vowel 
obtains; 

oa  is  [oa'h*]  (coal,  foal,  road)  ;  [e-h*]  (broad,  toad,  load) ; 

oe  [e'n]  (doe,  toe,  hoe,  sloe) ;  [uo"y]  (poetry  [puo'yf  ri]) ; 

01  [:ao*yJ  (toil, /oil,  soil);  [uoyYlpoint,  anoint,  joint,  moist,  poison); 
[uoh'*]  as  in  qumi  [kuoh't,  twuoh'"f],  is  an  exceptional  vowel  sound ; 

00  [i*h*]  and  [ih^'l,  the  first  usually  employed  monosyllabically,  or  in 
pause  (proof,  stool,  book,  door,  goose,  choose,  moon,  look,  boot,  booty,  noon) ; 
[e*h']  (roorrC) ; 

ou  [oo']  (sound,  hound,  surround,  thou,  poultry,  house,  sour,  round) ; 

Ei-h*]  (truth,  enough,  tough) ;  [ih'']  (cough,  youth,  though)  ;  [e*h']  (fought) ; 
uo]  (trouble,  mourn,  journey);  [aow]  (soup,  four,  sought,  brought,  thought}; 

ow  is  also  sounded  [oo'J  in  such  words  as  cow,  now,  bow,  brown,  town, 
shower,  dowry ;  but  in  others,  as  low,  bestow,  snow,  grow,  below,  [ao*]  is 
the  vowel,  to  which  [h*]  accretes  before  a  following  consonant.  Some 
of  the  words  of  this  class,  as  low,  snow,  below,  have  the  interchangeable 
vowel  [e-h']. 

In  the  refined  phase,  the  soimds  of  O  are  rao']  (who,  so,  post,  over, 
hosier  [ao'zur],  Tiote);  [u*]  (/or,  torment  (sb.  ana  vb.),  mortar,  sorrow); 
[u]  (not,  long,  on,  among);  [uw],  with  [aow]  in  interchange,  to  some 
extent,  (do,  down,  cow,  how) ;  of  oa  [ao*]  ;  of  oe  [ao*]  ;  of  oi  [uy]  {^poison, 
noise,  moist,  toil,  soil,  point).  In  guoit,  the  vowel  is,  exceptionally, 
[kwao't  (and)  kao't].  Of  oo  [uw],  with  [aow]  in  interchange,  to  some 
extent;   of  ou  [aow*],  with  [uw]  in  some  interchange,  (sound,  flour. 


[kwao't  (and)  kao't].  Of  oo  [uw],  with  [aow]  in  interchange,  to  some 
extent;  of  ou  [aow],  with  [uw]  in  some  interchange,  (sound,  flour, 
flower,  poultry) ;  [u]  (tough,  though) ;  and  [}i'\  (mourn,  bourn,  journey 
fju'nu^.  The  refined  form  of  ow;  is  [aow],  with  some  interchange  of 
[uw],  m  such  words  as  cow,  now,  bow,  broum,  town,  shower,  dowry ;  and 
[uwj,  in  such  as  low,  bestow,  snow,  grow,  below, 

P. 

On  the  part  of  a  class,  whose  use  of  the  dialect  is  free,  but  not  broad, 
there  is  a  tendency  to  change  the  usual  sound  of  ph  for  that  of  a  simple 
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p.  The  following  words  are  habitually  subjected  to  this  treatment  by 
the  class  of  people  indicated:  pheasant  \ia\z'\i'ni'],  physician  [puzi..shu'nj, 
photograph  [paot'ugraap],  |?Wfo«opAcr  [nlo..8upuJ,^AtZo«opAy  [pilcsupi] 
(with  a  capnce  of  treatment),  *  sumphy  *  (t.  c.  marshy ;  of  the  nature  of 
a  quagmire)  rsuom"pi],  camphor  [kaam-pru  (and)  kaam'firu],  sulphur 
[suol'pru  (ana)  suoi'mi],  blasphemy  [blaas'pumi],  orphan  [ao'h'pun 
(and)  u'pun]  (the  first  the  commonest),  pamphlet  [paam'plit],  sj^iere 
[spi'h'r],  seraph  [sur'up],  triumph  [t'raa^uomp],  epitaph  [ip'itaap],  para- 
graph [paarugraap  (and)  paar'ugraaft],  elephant  [iripunt].  Philip  in 
familiar  speech  is  abbreviated  to  [Pil'j)  as  also  Humphrey  to  [Uomp*]. 
Murphy  suid  Morphet^  proper  names,  are  pronounced,  respectively, 
[Maor'pi,  Muor'pi]  and  [Murpit,  Muor-pit].  Amphitheatre  ia  also  treated 
in  the  same  manner  [aampiti'n'tu].  The  peculiar  pronunciation  of  the 
digraph  ph  in  this  list  of  words  is  not  equally  representative  of  southern 
speech;  nevertheless,  the  last  form,  abbreviated  to  *Ampy'  [aam'pi], 
was,  in  the  dialect,  the  designation  of  a  popular  place  of  amusement  at 
Leeds. 

0. 

In  the  word  quaint^  there  are  individual  speakers  who,  in  pronuncia- 
tion, elide  the  a,  so  as  to  render  the  word,  as  nearly  as  possible,  [weh^'nt]. 
To  quickf  in  all  its  parts,  simple  and  compound,  is  attached  the  same 
peculiarity.     But  in  quilt,  the  initial  letter  is  displaced  by  t  [twilt']. 

s. 

This  letter  is  not  often  trilled,  apart  from  an  initial  position,  and, 
when  heard,  the  triU  is  of  a  varying  character,  and  seldom  a  foi*cible  one. 

A  dental  r  is  invariably  employed  in  many  words. 

In  other  words,  having  c,  t,  or  u  for  vowel,  followed  by  r,  this  letter 
is  often  transposed,  as  in  cwrd_[kruod'],  Wrd  Jbruod*  (also)  buor'd*  (and) 
baod-J 
(and, 
[laan'1 

which  receives  the  accent  on  the  first  syllable.  So,  too,  there  is  often  a 
transposition  in  burUy  and  burnty  and  systematically  again  in  furmenty 
[fruom*uti],  thirty  [thruotd],  spurt  [spraot'],  camphor  [kaam'fru],  sul- 
phur [suol'fru],  interest  [inTruost].  The  last  word  would,  however,  be 
spelt,  Dy  dialect  speakers,  '  intrust/  and  the  refined  pronunciations  are 
essentially  distinct  from  the  vulgar,  being  [in-turist  (and)  in*trist]. 

S. 

The  sound  of  this  letter  in  such  words  as  measure,  pleasure,  treasure 
is  that  of  z,  and,  to  the  ear,  the  termination  ends  with  the  following 
vowel  [mizu,  pliz'u,  Vriz'u].  This  is  the  rule,  also,  in  regard  to  other 
words  which,  in  ordinary  usage,  associate  the  ^tsh^  sound  with  the 
digraph  tu,  as  in  nature  [ne'htu],  venture  [vin*tu],  furniture  [faonitu], 
future  [fiwtu,  fih*-tu],  picture  [pit'tu],  scripture  fskivo'ta^,  manufacture 
[maanifaak'tu],  seizure  [si'h'zuj,  rupture  [ruop'tu].  Also  m  other  words, 
with  a  differing  termination,  ba  punctual  [puong*tu*l],  7WM<Ma/[iniwtu'l], 
righteous  [raa'tih's],  question  [kwis'tun].  In  each  list  the  f&  are  usually 
all  more  or  less  of  a  dental  character. 

T. 

This  consonant  is,  also,  like  d,  often  heard  with  a  slightly  thick,  or 
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semi-dental  sound,  as  an  initial  and  as  a  final  letter*    In  other  positions 
<  is  a  distinctly  dental  letter. 

In  participles  with  the  sound  of  pt  occurring  finally  only  the  first 
letter  is  heard  in  dialect  speech,  as  in  slept  [slop*],  wept  (Vep*],  kept 

Eep'],  swept  [swep*],  crept  [krep*],  (other  forms  l>eing  [knp-,  kraop*, 
•uop',  (and)  kraap']).  So,  also,  in  the  past  tenses  oiueap — *heapt* 
[ep'],  and  leap^*  leapt  *  [lep'].  When,  however,  the  vowel  proper  [ow] 
of  the  last  verb  is  employea,  then  the  final  t  is  heard  in  the  participles 
(*loupt*  [laow*pt]).  The  participles  atript  eiad  *  grapV  (p.  t.  of  grip) 
nave  a\ao  the  mial  letter  mute  in  pronunciation  ([sf  rip*,  graap*]),  but 
this  treatment  is  exceptional  to  their  class. 

U. 

The  sounds  of  this  vowel  are  [uo]  (tub,  up,  under  [uon'd'u],  $nuff, 
stuff,  sun) ;  [ih'*]  (duke,  rebuke,  flute,  sugar,  sure,  rhubarb  [rih^'buob],  mul- 
titude [muol-titin'd],  re/use);  [:i'w]  {use;  also  with  [:i*h'J  for  vowel,  and 
with  initial  y  added,  m  each  case) ;  [ao]  {hurt,  spurt) ;  [i]  (much,  such, 
just;  and  with  [uo]  for  vowel,  in  liie  case  of  the  last  word) ; 

ua  is  [e'h']  {quart,  persuade  (also  with  [i'h']  for  vowel),  culequaie 
(not  spoken),  guard,  guardian,  Stuart — ^proper  name) ;  [aa]  {squander 
[skwaan'd'u],  guarantee  [g^r*unt:i'h*]^;  ^ 

ue  [i'h']  (true,  flue,  blue,  revenue  [nv*ini*'h'],  rue,  subdue  [suobdi'h']) ; 
[i]  (quench,  guest,  conquest  [kuong'kwist]^ ; 

ui  [aa-]  {guide,  guile,  disguise) ;  [ih*'l  (suit,  fruit,  juice;  in  other  words, 
as  recruit,  the  vowel  is  of  a  medial  character) ;  [i]  (guilt,  built) ;  [uo] 
{quit,  quirk,  squirt,  squirrel) ;  but  these  are  exceptional  instances,  and  in 
the  last  three  words  the  vowel  is  in  full  interchange  with  [ao] ; 

uo  [uo'h']  (^uote). 

In  the  renned  phase,  the  sounds  of  U  are  [ao]  (hurl,  churl,  under, 
curse,  humble,  grumble,  murder,  stun,  burden,  curtain) ;  [uo]  {suffer, 
blunt) ;  [uu]  (tub,  up,  stuff) ;  [yaow]  (use,  union,  universe,  and,  without 
initial  y,  rhubarb) ;  [uw]  (duke,  flute,  mute,  subdue  [saobduw],  cue,  abuse 
[ubuw'z]  vb.,  [ubuw's]  sb.);  of  ua  [u*]  (quart,  guard,  guarantee,  witii 
medial  vowel  [g:u*runtaey]),  [ai*]  (persuade,  quake),  and  [aa]  (squander, 
quantity) ;  of  ue  [aow]  (true,  blu^,  rue,  hue,  with  initial  y  for  h),  [i] 
U^uest,  conquest,  quench),  and  [iw]  {revenue  [riviniw  (when  read,  but 
[rivini"h']  when  spoken), /imj/);  of  wt  [aow]  [juice,  bruise),  [uw]  (recruit, 
fruit,  suit),  [a'e]  (guilt,  built,  guide,  guile,  quit,  disguise,  quill),  and  [ao] 
(squirt,  squirrel,  quirk) ;  of  uo  Lao*]  (quote,  quorum), 

V. 

In  some  of  the  commonest  verbs  and  simple  singular  nouns  there  is 
a  constant  disposition  to  sound  v  for/,  as  in  calf  [kao'hV],  ?uilf  [ao'hV], 
sheaf  [shaav],  stave  [staav],  and  though  not  in  safe,  vet,  on  occasions, 
exceptionally,  in  the  compound  vouch^fe  [viuochsi'h  v] ;  also  in  scarf 
[skaa'v],  unless  the  vowel  is  [e'h*],  which  is  the  commoner  form;  in 


*neaf,'  fist  [ni-hV],  deaf,  vb.  rdi'h'v],  delf,  sb.  [dHv],  'thafe,'  p.  t.  of 
thieve  fthe'h'vl  elf  [ilv],  fca/pi-h*vj,  hoof  [uo't,  :i*h*v],  ««ir/ [skuor"v]. 
In  woras  of  which  the  vowel  is  i  or  u  there  are  exceptions  to  the  rule 


illustrated  by  the  foregoing  words. 

In  two  or  three  common  nouns,  v  displaces  b,  systematically,  as  in 
gable  [g:i'h'vu'l],  and  shoeband  [shuov'u'n].  In  the  term  'hubbleshow* 
(a  confused  noise)  v  also,  at  times,  takes  the  place  of  b  [uov'u'lshoo"]. 
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Conversely,  however,  there  are  as  many  instances  "where  h  takes  the 
place  of  V,  but  the  class  of  word  varies,  as  in  navd,  sb.  [ne'h*bu'l],  rivet, 
vb.  [reb'it  (and)  rib'it], /Wvo/otw,  adj.  [frib'lus]. 

In  over,  and  its  compounds,  v  has  the  sound  of  w  [aow'h*]. 


In  several  words,  this  letter  has  the  soft  sound  of  8,  as  in  axle  [aas*u*l], 
next  [n:i*st  (and)  nikst],  Haxhy  (the  name  of  a  place),  [Aas'bi],  stx 
[s'i's] ;  also  in  *  ckc*^*  cues  * — ask  [aas']. 


When  the  sound  of  y  is  e<}uivalent  to  «  long,  it  fidls  into  the  same 
category  as  this  vowel,  and  is  represented  in  dialect  speech  by  [aa*], 
as  in  rhyme  [raa'm],  sly  [slaa*],  fly  [flaa*],  justify  [juostifea*]. 

This  letter  is,  with  great  frequency,  added  initially  to  a  word  begin- 
ning with  a  vowel ;  or  is  put  in  the  place  of  h,  when  uiis  letter,  followed 
by  a  vowel,  begins  the  word.  This  is  a  process,  however,  which  often 
entirely  changeo  the  vowel,  as  in  hot  [uot*,  yaat*],  acre  [e-h'ku,  yaak'u]. 
l^e  vowels  which  chiefly  acquire  y,  in  the  way  indicated,  are  a  and  o. 
The  vowel  e  also  receives  the  form,  but  in  a  less  noticeable  way. 


ACCENT, 

The  mode  of  accentuation  in  the  dialect  speech  is  not  in  entire  con- 
formity with  modem  usage. 

Words  of  two  syllables  are,  in  all  but  exceptional  instances,  as  com- 
•pound,  sb.,  adj.,  and  vb.  [kuompuo'nd],  accented  according  to  rule. 

Words  of  three  syllables,  having  a  final  long  vowel,  are  commonly 
accented  on  the  last  syllable,  as  reconcile  [rikunsaa-l],  remonstrate  (not 
a  spoken  word,  but,  when  read,  pronounced  [nmuonst*re-h't],  calculate 
[kaalkile'h'tl,  celebrate  [silibre'h't],  circulate  Tsaokule'h't],  and  words 
generally  which  terminate  in  ate ;  Jubilee  [jiwbilee*],  distribute  [dLst^ri- 
biwt],  signify  [signifaa'],  multiply  [miuoltiplaa*],  and  words  ^nerally 
terminatmg  with  the  sound  of  *  long.  To  a  great  extent,  trisyllables 
with  a  final  short  vowel  have  the  accent  on  the  penult  if  marked  by 
short  o,  as  relative  [rile'h'tiv],  combatant  (not  spoken)  [kuombaat*u*nt]. 

Words  of  four  syllables  are  also,  to  a  great  extent,  affected  peculiarly 
in  having  the  accent  on  the  penult,  as  indicative  [:indike*h*tiv],  circum- 
stances [s:aokumstaan*8iz],  antiquary  [:aantikwe'h'ri],  and,  outside  the 


elision  of  the  t,  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  accounted  bad  speakers). 
There  are  exceptional  pronunciations,  as  iniquity  [lin'ikwitij.  Otlier 
words  conform  to  the  verb  in  sound,  as  lamentable  [leh*inin'tubu*l]. 
When  the  last  syllable  has  a  for  its  vowel,  it  either  receives  the  accent 
alone,  as  in  communicate  [kuomih'nikeh't],  or  the  accent  on  the  proper 
syllable  is  shared  in  a  degree  by  the  last,  as  in  legitimate  [lijit'imie'h  t], 
negotiate  [niguo-h'ti:e'h*t]. 

Words  of  five  or  more  syllables  are  accented  according  to  role, 
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tmleas  terminatiiig  in  fe  or  y,  or  that  the  vowel  of  the  penult  is  a,  in 
which  case  stress  and  length  are  restricted  to  this  syllable,  as  in  imagin- 
ative [imaajine'h'tiv],  a^ccommodating  [ukaomude'h'tin] ;  the  words  of 
this  class  which  are  in  use  in  spoken  speech  being  comparatively  few. 
When  the  termination  is  marked  by  le  or  y,  there  is  also  a  tendency  to 
adapt  the  pronunciation  to  the  indicated  rule,  as  in  immoderately 
[imuod'ureh  'tHJ,  immensurable  [imin8ureh''bu'l] ;  and  when  it  occurs 
that  botii  the  antepenult  and  the  penult  have  a  for  vowel,  the  accent 
falls  on  the  former,  as  in  iiicomparahle  [inkuompe'h'rubul].  But  these 
are  quite  exceptional  pronunciations,  and,  as  a  list,  vary,  as  does  irre- 
vocable [irivuo'nkubu'l],  which,  like  many  other  words,  maintains  the 
sound  of  the  verb. 


SUBSTANTIVES. 


THE  POSSESSIVE  CASE. 


In  the  possessive  .case,  the  usual '«  is,  by  rule,  unheard.  '  T*  lad 
stick '  [Tlaad'  stik*],  the  lad*s  stick.  This  rule  is  also  followed  when 
nouns  m  the  possessive  case  occur  in  succession.  '  T'  lad  father  stick' 
[Tlaad-  fi-h'd'u  stik-]. 

GENDEB. 

In  regard  to  the  gender  of  substantives,  it  may  be  stated,  broadly, 
that  there  is  a  general  disposition  either  to  employ  different  words 
representatively,  or  to  effect  this  purpose  of  distinction  loosely  by  the 
addition  of  some  qualifying  word,  as  '  dam  elephant,'  in  respect  of  an 
elephaniess^  and  *  he-'  and  *  she-tiger,'  for  a  tiger  and  tigressy  respectively. 
In  very  many  cases,  the  modem  wa^of  denoting  the  sex  of  ammals  and 
objects,  by  a  suffix  to  the  noun,  is  discarded  as  effeminate. 


ADJECTIVES. 

Not  only  do  single  syllable  aci^jectives  form  their  comparative  by  the 
addition  of  cr,  with  est  for  the  superlative,  but  those  of  two  or  more 
syllables  also  follow  this  rule. 

To  the  following  list  of  words  which  are  compared  irregularly  in 
ordinaiT  English,  me  Mid- Yorkshire  dialect  forms  are  added  m  glossic, 
within  orackets. 

Bad  [baad*]  Worse  [waa-s]  )  equally     Worst  [waa'st] 

[waaT  J  J  common 
[waa'sur] 

Far  [faa-r]  Farther  [fea'd'u]  Farthest 

[faa'ru] 

Fore  [fu*r]  Former  [fmnu] 


Foremost 
First 


faad'ist] 
'faa*ri8t] 

^fumust] 

fdmeh'st] 

faost-] 
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Good  [gi-h'd]  Better  [bef -iir]  Best  [best-] 

[ei-h'd'ur]  thelast  bef  u'rist] 

in    relation    to    sub-  [bet'^n'must] 

stance,  mood  of  mind,  [bet**u*ru] 

or  inanimate   objects  Lgi'^'di^Q 

generally. 

The  several  superlative  forpas  are  much  heard.  [Befni'm]  may, 
however,  be  more  properly  distingaished  as  a  comparative  of  a  nigher 
degree.  It  is  often  employed  in  conjunction  with  [bet'nir]  when  a 
superlative  meaning  is  not  intended  to  be  conveyed. 

Late  [li-h't]  Later  [U'h't'ur]  Latest  [li-h'tist 

Last     [laast] 
It  must  be  noted  that  the  definite  article  [f  ]  is  always  heard  with 
last  [tiaast']  and  under  no  circumstances  whatever  is  there  a  departure 
from  this  rule. 

Little  Qaa-tu'l]  Less  Res']  Least  [li-h'st] 

[laai]  les-u]  'laa-tlist] 

flaa-tlu]  laa-list] 

laaiu]  [lesist] 

In  the  last  case,  and  also  in  the  comparative  forms,  the  vowel  [e] 
interchanges  with  [i]. 

More  [me'h*r] 


Manv 
Much 


muoni] 

'mich'] 

Imik-u'l] 

Near  [ni'h*r] 


[mik-lur] 
Nearer  [ni'h'd'ur] 


Most  [me'h'st] 

[mik'list] 

Nearest  [ni'h'd'ist] 

fni'h'd'umufcii] 
[ni'h'must] 

Old  [ao-h'd]  Older  [ao'h'd'ur]  Oldest  [ao'h'd'ist] 

When  an  adjective  is  formed  by  the  affix  em,  the  vowel  and  the  r 
are  invariably  transposed  frun*]. 

When  formed  by  the  affix  ly,  b  is  added  [liz'l. 

The  demonstrative  forms  the  one  and  the  other  contract  and  are  in 
constant  use  as  [te'h'n,  ti'h'n,  tao'n  (ref.)]  and  [tuod'iir,  tid'-ur]. 

E<ich  is  not  heard,  the  equivalent  for  this  term  being  *  one  and  the 
other'  [yaan*  un*  tid'*ur],  or,  in  some  positions,  *ilka"  [il'ku],  which 
word  also  supplies  the  place  of  every. 

At  the  has  its  usual  form  in  *  at  f  faat'].  At,  as  a  single  word, 
often  receives  the  addition  of  en  [aat*u'nj,  chiefly  before  a  vowel,  but 
also  frequently  when  preceding  the  definite  article.     '  He 's  at  the  door ' 

EI'z  aat'u'n  t  di'h'r].     [Chaucer  has  atte  before  a  consonant,  but  atten 
)fore  a  vowel.    In  both  cases  the  suffix  is  put  for  A.S.  Yam,  the  dat. 
sing^f  the  def.  article.— -W.  W.  S.] 

Where,  under  the  ordinary  rule,  the  termination  Uh  occurs,  there  is 
in  dialect  speech  a  substitution  of  '  like '  [laa'k]. 

The  termination  «n  is  in  a  great  measure  ignored,  but  not  to  the 
extent  usual  in  town  dialect,  in  which  adjectives  vigorously  assert  sub- 
stantive forms,  however  xmgainly,  unless  the  word  may  be  sounded  as 
a  monoBvUabla  *  A  wood  spoon  *  [XJ  wuod*  spuo'vn] ;  *  a  stown  (stolen) 
coat '  [ U  staow*n  kaoyt"].--{i««fo.)  Alike  in  rural  and  town  dialect,  y, 
as  an  adjectival  termination,  is  common  when  the  sense  of  the  word 
implies  flavour,  or  mixture,  and  general  in  cases  where  the  ordinary 
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equivalent  is  the  siinplQ  substantiye  form.  *  Tarty '  [te'h'ti],  tart,  or 
aciduous;  *  irony*  [aaTunil  mixed  with  iron;  'browny'  [broo'ni],  of 
a  brown  colour. — (Mid-Yorks,) 

Disyllables  ending  in  aZ  and  He  are  usually  compared  by  er  and  est, 
and  not  by  more  and  moat,  as  ordinarily. 

Note. — In  Dr  Murray's  *  Dialect  of  the  Southern  Counties  of  Scotland/ 
page  186,  there  is  a  note  of  quotation  from  the  Bey.  J.  0.  Atkinson's 
C^eland  Oloseary,  respecting  the  demonstratiye  forms  current  in  the 
last-named  locality.  They  are  said  to  be  '*  four  forms,  theea,  thor,  thedeey 
and  there  or  thodse,  of  which  the  two  in  -«  are  used  as  plurals  of  this, 
and  the  two  without  -«  as  plurals  of  thai." 

In  connection  with  this  note,  it  may  be  of  use  to  explain  the  Mid- 
Yorkshire  usage  with  regard  to  these  forms,  and  with  a  little  more 
fulness. 

*  Theea*  [dhi'h*]  is  ofken  put  in  opposition  with  that,  to  save  rejjeti- 
tion,  and  is  a  clear  gain  of  a  word  in  speech.  Thus,  where,  in  received 
English,  a  meaning  could  only  be  expressed  by  the  phrase,  *  neither 
that  one  nor  the  other,'  or  by  a  similar  one,  the  dialect  would  accom- 
plish it  by  *  neither  that  nor  there  (or  *  <Aeea  *)  one '  [ne*h'd*u  dhaat*  nu 
dhi'h*  yaan*].  The  form  is  much  heard  in  other  ways,  with  an  allied 
meaning,  but  it  is  essentially  a  helping  form,  and  does  not  usually  take 
the  place  of  the  simple  word  that,  '  It 's  neither  th^  thing  nor  the  other ' 
[Its*  ne'h'd'u  dhi'h'  theyng*  nu  tid'nil.  In  this  sentence,  the  word  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  displace  that,  [Dhi'h']  is,  however,  most  usually 
heard  as  the  pronunciation  of  they,  but  chiefly  on  the  part  of  old  people ; 
the  more  general  form  being  [d[he^h'],  and  always,  m  each  case,  with 
the  loss  of  the  last  element  before  a  vowel.  With  auaint  speakers, 
*  thor  *  [dhaor**]  takes  the  place  of  those ;  and,  for  these,  the  form  '  thedse  * 
[dhi'h'z]  is  universally  employed,  north  and  south,  in  the  county.  For 
those,  *  uiem '  [dhim*  J  is  the  more  general  Mid -Yorkshire  equivalent, 
and  *  <^<>S«e'  [dhuo'h'z]  is  a  semi-refined  form,  restricted  to  a  correspond- 
ing habit  of  speech.  The  Cleveland  Glossary  form  *thors^  [dhao'h'z]  is 
also  very  strictly  of  this  character,  but  is  not  readily  employed.  It  is 
avoided  by  consistent  speakers,  who  adopt  [dhao'z],  under  all  drcum- 
stances. 

PRONOUNS. 

The  pronouns,  with  the  varying  forms  common  to  Mid- Yorkshire, 
are  as  follows : 

Sing,      DiaUct  Equivalent,      Fbtr,       Dialect  Equivalent. 
Nom.  I  [Aa%  T\  We   [Wey,  wi,  wu,  uz*] 

[Aa]  is  quite  often  short,  but  in  respect  of  this  quantity  is  entirely 
dependent  on  position  and  character  in  a  sentence. 

[I]  is  a  peculiar  sound,  and,  as  indicated,  Oiily  represented  by  this 
letter  as  a  ^lossio  symbol.  In  rural  and  town  dialect  alike,  the  form  is 
characteristic  of  interrogative  sentences.  *  Will  Eh  ? ' — ShaU  It  *  Mun 
Eh  P '—  Must  I  f  Its  use  in  town  dialect  is,  however,  ee|)ecially  restricted 
to  sentences  of  the  kind  shown,  while  in  rural  dialect  it  is  put  to  a  pecu- 
liar use.  In  such  a  sentence  as,  /  unll  do  that,  too,  while  1  am  at  it,  the 
form  '  Eh '  [I]  is,  in  town  dialect,  an  impossibility.  In,  for  example, 
the  Leeds  dialect,  the  rendering  would  be  [Aal*  diw*  dhaat'  tiw*  waal* 
Aa  'aam*  aar*  it*] ;  but  in  Mid-Yorkshire  dialect  [Aai  di'h'  dhaat*  ti'h' 
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waa'l  I  iz'  aat'  it*]  (the  last  pronoun  being  also  frequently  quite  un- 
heard)— *  at  *=at  it  [aatt'J.  There  may  be,  too,  an  interchange  of  [Aa] 
■with  the  form  [I].  But  the  use  of  this  form,  in  any  degree,  infallibly 
distinguishes  rural  from  town  dialect. 

r  Wi,  wu].     These  forms  are  unemphatic. 

[Uz']  (the  pronunciation  of  us)  is  occasional,  and  the  vowel  inter- 
changes with  [uo],  this  being  always  the  sound  when  constituting  part 
of  the  initial  word  of  a  sentence. 

!Mine[Maa'n,muyn'(ref.)].    Our  [Oo'h*,  wur',  uz%  oa*h'  (ref.), 
aowh'  (ref.),  ao'h'  (market- 
town  ref.)]. 
My     [Maa*,  mu,  mi,  uz%     Ours  [Oo*h*z,    uoz'iz,   oa'h'z  (ref.), 
muy  (ref.)].  aow*h*z  (ref.),  ao'h'z  (mar- 

ket-town ref.)]. 

OccasionaUy  there  is  heard  a  possessive  suffix  -e«,  namely,  '  mines ' 
[maa'nz].  The  word  otvn,  pronounced  [ao'h'n],  is  also  frequently  added 
to  the  simple  form,  and  constitutes  a  compound  possessive.  It  is  chiefly 
employed  in  pet  phrases.  'Thou's  mine  own  bairn!'  [Dhuo'z  min* 
*ao'h'n  be'h*n  I].  Or,  in  a  more  idiomatic  phrase,  *  Thou  nown  bairn ! ' 
[Dhuo*  -nao'h'n  be-h*n !]. 

[Mu,  mi].    TJnemphatio.    The  first  form  is  usually  prefixed  to  words 
of  endearment.     *  Come,  my  bairn  I  *  HKIuom'  (very  often  with  the  vowel 
long)  mu  be'h'n  IJ.  The  initial  letter  oi  the  noun  is,  by  rule,  a  consonant. 
The  last  form  is  m  free  use. 
Jz*]  (singO-     Occasional. 
^ur*].     Unemphatic. 

_  Joz'iz] — ♦.  «.  *  ms.'  Occasional,  and  (but  to  a  less  extent)  in  town 
as  well  as  rural  dialect. 

[Ao'h'z].  In  several  Yorkshire  localities,  a  long  varying  vowol, 
without  a  final  element,  distinguishes  this  pronoun,  as  the  [u*z]  of  the 
extreme  north,  and  the  [aa*z]  of  the  south. 

Obj.  Me  [Maey,    mu,   uz',    mee*.    Us  [TJoz']. 
mey  (and)  muy  (ref.)]. 
[Mu].     Unemphatic. 
[Mee'].    Mostly  heard  in  pause. 


Nom. 


(Thou  [Dhoo',   tu,    dhaow*,    Ye    )  [Yey  (also   ref),  yee',  yu, 
<  dhu,   dhuw*  (ref.)].    You  J      yaow*  (ref.)]. 

(You     [Yee-,    yey     (ref.), 

^raow  (ref.),   yuw 

[Dhoo*].  In  emphasis.  In  shar])  utterance,  there  is  a  distinct  change 
of  vowel  to  [uo],  and  as  the  quantity  of  [oo*],  when  used,  is  very  com- 
mo^v  of  inordinate  len^h,  the  sounds  contrast  greatly. 

The  use  of  the  nominative  thouy  for  the  objective  tJiee,  is  restricted 
and  general  to  rural  dialect.  *  He  shall  not  go.'  *  He  will  for  thoo ' — 
will  m  spite  of  you— will  be  the  contradictory  response  of  a  second 
person,  relative  to  a  third.  [Ee*  saan'ut  gaan*.  I  wil*  fu  *dhoo']. 
Thou,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  forms  of  the  second  person  singular, 
though  naturally  the  expression  of  familiar  feeling,  is  yet  associated 
with  contemptuous  treatment  on  the  part  of  a  speaker.  When  this 
treatment  is  resorted  to,  it  would  be  impossible  to  exceed  the  deliberate 
tone  and  length  of  the  vowel,  and  in  this  character  the  word  is  peculiarly 
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expressiye.  Towards  superiors,  the  objectiye  case  of  the  second  person 
plural  is,  as  a  matter  of  course,  employed,  but  under  circumstances  of 
strong  feeling  it  is  apt  to  be  changed  for  thou,  and  without  that  sense 
of  unpardonable  yulgarity  which  would  attach  to  the  form  if  used  in  a 
like  manner  in  ordinary  conversation. 

[Tu^.  TJnemphatic,  and  frequently  as  close  a  contraction  as  [tu']. 
The  mistake  is  invariably  made  py  listeners  of  supposing  this  form  to 
represent  the  objective  case,  and  in  the  endeavour  to  render  the  dialect 
approximately,  local  writers  resort  to  a  variety  of  means  in  order  to 
convey  the  sound  indicated — one  of  the  commonest  in  general  conversa- 
tion. On  the  jpart  of  others,  whose  object  is  to  display  force  rather 
than  accuracy  m  renderings  of  dialect,  the  uncontracted  form  *  thee '  is 
often  witten.  It  need  only  be  said,  that  this  form  is  never  heard  in  the 
dialect  in  the  nominative  case. 

[Dhuw].    Unemphatic 
'Dhu].    Occasional. 
[Yu].     Unemphatic. 
°Yuw].    Unemphatic. 

f  Thine  [Dhaa-n,  dhuyn  (ref.)]. 
Thy    [Dhaa-,     dhi,      dhuy    Your  J  [Yoah',    yao'h'    (m.    t. 
(ref.)l  f      ref.),  yur-]. 

P0S8.-J  Your  [Yoa'h*,  yaow'h'  (ref.),    Yours  (  [Yoa'h'z,yaowh'z,yao'h'z 
yao-h'     (market-town  )  '  (m.  t.  m.),  yao'z]. 

ref.),  yiir*  (the  same)]. 
,  Yours  [Yoa'h*z,       yaowh  z, 
yao'h'z  (market-town 
ref.),  yaoz]. 
[Dhi].    Unemphatic. 
[Yur*]  (sing,  and  plur.).    Unemphatic. 

it  must  be  noted  that,  in  familiar  intercourse,  and  in  all  conversa- 
tion with  inferiors,  or  equals,  the  seoond  person  of  the  possessive  case 
is  usually  denoted  by  thy  and  thine,  in  both  the  singular  and  plural. 
Your  and  yottra  are  relegated  to  refined  speech. 
[Yao'zJ  (sing,  and  plur.).    Occasional. 

(  Thee  [Dhey,  dhoo',  dhu,  tu, 
^^J-  { ^      rJ^^'*  dhaow-  (ref.)].  /  .  ry        ^    ^^.   ^^^. 

{ You  [Yey,  yu,  yee-,  yaow  You      i^^Z  t  ^f  I     '  ^ 

(market -town  ref.),  <  >      (°^- *•  ret.)J, 

yuw  (the  same)]. 

[Dhee*].  Infrequent  Of  the  ax  forms  here  noted,  four  ([dhoo*, 
dhaow*,  dhu,  tu])  are  resolvable  into  nominatives,  being  variations  of 
thou.  The  right  of  the  last  two  to  be  thus  considered  is  made  clear  by 
a  comparison  of  analogous  forms.  Neitiier  [dhu]  nor  [tu]  are  employed 
emphatically. 

[Yu]  (sing,  and  plural).    Unemphatic. 

Nom.  He  [Ey,  ee-,  i]  They  [Dhe-h',  dhu]. 

[I]  Unemphatic. 

The  obiectives  him  and  her  are  often  employed  nominatively.  Pos- 
sibly this  habit  is  a  mere  result  of  confusion,  since  these  forms  are  never 
employed  before  a  verb  in  the  present  or  past,  though  freouently  pre- 
cedmg  participles,  interrogatively.  *  Him  bown  ? '  [:I*m  boo*n  r],  Ho 
going  ?   For  tae  plural  they,  <  them*  is  employed. 
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Poss.  His  [Ee-z,  iz-]  ^^  {  |  [Sheizf'''-' 

[Dhu].  TJnexnpliatic.  In  the  case  of  this  form,  and  oorreeponding 
ones,  r  is  added  wlien  a  following  word  begins  with  a  Towel. 

Obj.  Him  [Eym,  im*]  Them  [Dhirn*,  dhem',  nm'] 

[Umljf  =  'cm).  Unemphatic,  by  rule,  but  in  some  slight  use  other- 
wise. *  Whether  it's  um  or  them  there's  no  counting'  [Wid''u'r  its' 
*um'  u  *dhim*  dhuz*  ne*h'  koon'tin],  whether  it  is  they  or  them  there  is 
no  way  of  accounting,  or  knowing. 

Nom.    She  [Shu,   shao,   shih'-,        They    [Dhe'h',  dhu] 
shey  (ref.)] 

x>    „  (  Her   [Aor-,  u]  Their    [Dhe-h',  dhu] 

^^^  \  Hers  [Aoz-]  Theirs  [Dhe-h'z] 

Obj.      Her  [Aor',  u]  Them  [Dhim*,  dhem*,  nm'] 

Nom.  It  [If]  They    [Dhe-h',  dhu] 

P«.    Itepf.its-]  SSsU^Ki]^''^ 

Obj.      It   [It-]  Them  [Dhim',  dhem',  um'] 

[Its*].  The  possessive  si^  '«  is  only  employed  at  such  times  when 
it  would  be  impossible  to  make  sense  without  it. 

The  relatives  who  and  which  are  frequently  superseded  by  a  contrac- 
tion of  that  [ut*],  a  form  much  used,  too,  legitimately.  The  w  in  who 
(whether  a  simple  or  compound  word)  is  not  heard  to  any  extent  in 
refined  dialect,  [ao*]  being  the  more  &youred  form.  For  which,  *  whilk ' 
[wilk*]  is  much  employed  interrogatively  by  old  people. 

Why  [waa*]  is  very  rarely  heard,  the  common  equivalent  being 
*  what  for '  [waaf  fur']. 

Relative  compounds  take  '  Mme*  between  the  words,  or  undergo  other 
changes,  as  in  *  whomsomever'  [wieh'msuomivu],  w?u)ever  (also  whoso- 
ever, and  wJiomsoever),  *  whosomever '  [w:eh'-  (and)  w:ih*suomiv'u],  who- 
soever, *  whichsomever '  [wichsuomivu],  whichever,  *  whatsomever '  (and 


with  added  s)  [waatsuomivu],  whatever.    Also,  in  the  case  of  the  adverb 
however,  *  howsomever,'  *  howsomevers '  [oo"suomiv'uz]. 

Personal  compounds  have  a  treatment  which  may  be  exampled  in — 

Myself  [mi8:e'l,  mis:e"n]. 

Thyself  [dhisie'l,  dhis:e'n],  the  first  vowel  in  each  case  changing  to 
[aa'J  under  stress. 

One's-self  [yaanzs:e'l,  yaanzs:e-n]. 

Himself  [izs:e'l,  izsie-nl. 

Thejnselves  [dhus:e*lz,  dhusre'nz]. 
For  the  demonstrative  those,  '  them '  [dhim*]  is  employed. 

The  indefinite  pronouns  are,  as  a  class,  marked  by  peculiar  pronun- 
ciations, as  seen  in — 

otJier,  [uod'^ur],  forming  [tid'*ur]  with  the  de£  art  preceding. 
any,  [uoni]  ; 
none,  [ni*h*n] ; 
all,  [3^*] ; 

one  another,  [yaan*  unid''nr],  but  as  frequently  with  an  increased 
idiom  [yaan'  tid'^ur] ; 
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XXVI  PRONOUNS — ^VERBS. 

8uch,  [saa'k] ; 

•  Tane 

up  the 
_,  acquiring  [h*] 
before  a  coxusoiiaiit. 

With  the  second  person  singular,  most  yerbs,  including  the  auxiliary, 
coalesce,  and  in  this  form  are  a  marked  feature  of  conversation,  as  in- 
terrogatiye  forms.  *  Wilt-thou,'  [wil'-tu] ;  'mun-thou'  (must-thou), 
rmuon*tu];  'does-thou,'  [diz'-tuT;  *munut-thou'  (must  you  not), 
rmuon'ut-tu] ;  *  sanut-thou '  (shall  you  not),  [saannit-tuj  ;  *  loves-thou,' 
[luovz'-tu] ;  *  hears-thou,'  [i'h'z-tu] ;  '  shiffcs-thou '  (shift  you),  [shifs*- 

VBEBS. 

Yerbs  following  substantives  plural  in  tne  nominatiye  case  acquire  a. 
*  The  most  of  them  learns  nought'  [T  me'h'st  on'  um*  li-h'nz  n:ao*wt]. 

Verbs  following  a  pronoun  singular  have  usually  also  $  added.  In 
the  case  of  intransitiyes,  this  is  a  rule  without  exception.  '  I  gan^ ' 
[Aa-  gaanz'l,  I  go.  *  I  rests '  [Aa*  lists*],  I  rest*  Amon^  active 
auxiliaries,  do  and  let  likewise  cosibnn  to  this  rule.  The  remainder  of 
the  yerbs  of  this  class  do  not 

The  following  illustrations  example  the  treatment,  in  the  dialect,  of 
an  Active  Verb  which,  according  to  ordinary  usage,  is  coojugated, 
according  to  the  *  weak '  form. 

TO  LOVE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

FBESENT  TENSE. 
Singular,  Plural. 

Aa*  luovz*]  rWey  luov  J 

^Dhoo'  luovz*]  |Yey  luovj 

'Ey'luovz']  ^xxv  .^.  X 


Dhe-h 
Dhi-h' 


f  jluor] 


When  employed  unemphatically,  the  pronouns  have  changed  Quanti- 


ties, in  each  case,  and  ma^  be  thus  rendered,  in  order :  TAa,  dhuo,  I, 
wu,  yee,  dhu].  The  stress  is  with  the  verb,  the  vowel  of  wnich  becomes 
long. 

270  [uoz*]  is  also  frequently  employed  incidentally,  or  in  a  feuniliar 
strain  of  speech,  in  the  first  person  smgular  and  plural  in  the  several 
tenses  of  the  indicative  mood. 

DCPEKFEOT  TENSE. 
Singular,  FluraU 

fAa'  luovd'l  [Wey  luovdj 

Dhoo'  luovd*]  [Yey  luoydT 

Erlnovd.]  gB'j  luovd-] 

^  Compare  the  rerbe  which  in  Danish  and  Swedish  are  called  <  deponent ; '  $.g. 
Ban.  jeg  tluet,  I  blush :  Swed.  Joff  gladjat^  I  rejoice  ;— the  #  being  here  not  tiie 
ordinary  inflectional  suffix,  but  short  for  tik  or  tig,  oneself  .—W.  W.  S. 
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XXVll 


FEBFECT  TEZfSE. 


Singular, 
Aa'v  luovd*] 
Dhoo'z  luovd'] 
|Eyz  luoyd*] 


riural, 
"Weyv  luovd'] 
"Yeyv  luovd'j 
•Dheh'v) 
l)lii'li'v>  luovd'] 


'Dliiinz'  1 

In  each  case  where  the  (contracted)  auxiliary  verb  is  expressed, 
expression  is  optionaL  Most  speakers  have  a  habit  of  omitting  it,  and 
it  may  be  said  that,  in  practice,  the  perfect  and  imperfect  tenses  are 
identicaL 


FLUFEBFEOT  TENSE. 


Singular. 

[Aa'd  luovd'] 
^hoo'dzt  luovd'] 
[Eyd  luovd'] 


Flural, 
[Weyd  luovd'] 
[Yeyd  luovd'] 
^Dheh'd 
Dhi'h'd        vi„^^^,i 

,Dhimd' (or)  P'^^^^] 

Dhim'ud 


FmST  FUTUBE  TENSE. 


Singular, 

Aa*  saal']  or  [wil'  luov] 
Dhoo'  saal']  or  [wil*  luov] 
Ey  saal']  or  [wil*  luov] 


Flural. 


"Weysf]  or  [weyl  luov] 
TeystJ  or  [yeyl  luov] 
'Dhe'h'st    1 


'Dhe-hWl 
;Dhe'hl 
Dhim'sul 
'Dhim'ul    . 


-luov] 


The  [st]  and  [sul]  of  the  plural  are  really  interchangeable  forms  of 
the  auxiliary,  but  the  order  coincides  with  their  customary  degree  of 
usage  in  speech.    [Corresponding  to  the  Mid.  Eng.  mtld  and  icU, — 

W.W.  S.] 

SECOND  TUTUBB  TENSE. 
Singular,  Flural, 

Dhe-hl    Ki^^^j.n 
iDhim-uir^^^^^^l 

IMPEEATTVE  MOOD. 
Singular,  FluraL 

[Lit'  mey  luov]  [Lit'  uoz*  luov] 

nDhoo'  luov]  or  pCiUov  dhoo']  Tey  luov]  or  [Luov  yey] 

[Lit'  im*  luov]  lit*  urn*    fi,,^^.! 

•"  ■"  t^it'dhirn'r^^^^ 

When  deprived  of  stress,  the  pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular 
coalesces  witn  the  verb  [Luovstu).  The  corresponding  forms  in  the  im- 
perative mood  of  strong  verbs  also  conform  to  tnis  rule. 
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XXVUl  VERBS. 

POTENTIAL  MOOD. 

FBESENT  TENSE. 
Sinptlar,  JPluraL 

[Be-  {  ^g  j  or  [k«a-  luor]         [Dhef  j  ^J.']' 

[Dhi'h'  me-hn      -  or  [kaan*  luor] 

Of  the  Towels  [e*li*]  and  [i'h'],  the  first  is  the  charaoteristiopTonun- 
dation  ;  the  last  being  more  general  northward.  Man^  Mid-lorkshire 
people,  however,  allow  the  last  yowel  ^reat  i>reponderation  in  their  talk. 

The  stress  b^g  shared  by  the  anziliary  in  the  tense  last  ezampled, 
it  is  deemed  important  to  note  that,  under  such  circumstanoe,  «  is  fire- 

?[uently  added,  and  [me-h',  mi'h'^  may  at  all  times  interchaiige  with 
me'h'z,  mi'h'z]  with  perfect  propriety. 

DCFERFEOT  TENSE. 
Singular,  FluraL 

[Aa*  muod',  kuod',  waad',]  or  [sued*    [Wey  muod*,  kuod*,  waad*,]  or 

luov]  ^^^^'  l^">v] 

[Dhoo*  muodst",  kuodst',  waadst* ,]    [Yey  muod*,  kuod',   waad*,]  or 

or  [suodst*  luov]  [suod*  luov] 

[By*  muod*,  kuod*,  waad',]  or  [sued*    [Dhe'h' )  muod',  kuod*,  waad',]  or 
luov*]  [Dhim*  )      [suod*  luov] 

Many  old  people  are  in  the  habit  of  employmg  [ih'],  sometmies  lon^, 
but  usually  snoii;,  for  the  yowel  in  sJwuld,  The  ezampled  one  [uo]  is 
general  to  the  county,  and  is  heard,  too,  when  the  oonstruction  of  the 
verb  is  altered,  as  in  the  south-west,  where  the  retention  of  the  liquid 
[suold*]  is  a  peculiarity. 

*  Mought  [maowt],  for  mighty  is  also  heard,  at  times,  in  the  second 
and  third  persons  singular  and  plutaL 

The  abDve  remarks  have  an  equal  application  to  the  corresponding 
forms  in  the  pluperfect  tense. 

PEBFEOT  TENSE. 
Sinffular,  Plural, 

tEy{r-S3)or[kaan.-el«ovd-]     [Dho-h'j  J^.g]] 

[Dhi'h'  me'h'z]     ^  or    [kaanz*    e 
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VERBS.  XXIX 

The  pTonounfl  of  the  third  person  Bmgalar  and  the  first  and  second 
persons  pliiral  haye  fee*]  for  their  most  usual  TOwel»  and  the  ezampled 
one  is  but  introduced  to  nreserve  a  desirable  uniformity  wherever  pos- 
sible. In  this  tense,  as  also  in  the  present  tense  of  the  yerb,  the  yowel 
of  the  auxiliary  only  becomes  [e'hH  and  [i*h']  when  marked  by  stress  or 
emphasis.    At  other  times,  it  is  [uj. 

FLUFEBPBOT  TENBB. 

SingtOar.  Fhiral, 

[Aa*  muod*,  kuod*,  waad%]  or  [sued*  [Wey  muod%  kuod%  waad%]  or 

e  luovd-]  [suod'  e  luovd*] 

[Dhoo*  muodst*,  kuodst',  waadst*,]  [xey*  muod*,  kuod*,  waad*,]  or 

or  [suodst*  e  luoyd']  [suod'  e  luovd*] 

[Ey  muod',  kuod%  waad',]  or  [suod*  n)he'h' )  muod*,    knod*,   waad',] 

e  luoyd-]  [Dhim*  J  or  [suod'  e  luoyd'] 

SUBJUNOnVE  MOOD. 

FBESENT  TSJXSBm 
Singular.  Plural, 

pf  Aa'  luoyz']  HI'  wey  luoy] 

[If'  dhoo'  luoyz']  [If'  yey  luoyj 

(  dhe-h' )  1        T 
[If-  ey  luoyz-]  [If  \  dhi-h'  j  "^^'^ 

(  dhim*  luoyz'] 
'  An  *  [un*,  aan*]  is  a  form  of  coxgunction  much  in  use,  but  is  not 
employed  when  the  stress  lies  on  the  following  word.    '  Gif '  [£^*1  is 
also  used,  under  the  same  condition,  but  is  raimy  heard  as  an  initial 
word,  in  which  poaition  '  an '  is  at  all  times  readily  placed. 

INFINrnVE  MOOD. 
Preami.  Ferfeet. 

pri'h'  luoy]  [Tuy  e*  luoyd'] 

The  rendering  of  the  present  of  to  ([ti'h*])  is  as  when  marked  by 
stress,  or  emphasis.  When  Uie  stress  or  empHasis  is  with  the  yerb  alone 
[tu]  is  tiie  pronunciation. 

Frmnt  JP^ect,  Con^p&md  Fetfect. 

[Luoyin]  [Luoyu'n]  [Eyin  luoyu'n] 

[Luoyd']  [Eyin  luoyd-] 


KXAICFLB  07  THE  TREATMENT  OF  A  STBONG  VEBB. 

TO  WRITE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TENSE. 
Singtdar.  Flural, 

[Aa'  raa-ts]  [Wey  raa't] 

[Yey  raa-tj 


[Dhoo*  nufts] 
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XXX  VERBS. 

Singular,  Plural. 

[Ey  raa-ts] 


K'i-^i 


In  the  refined  phase,  the  yerb  is  [reyts],  in  the  several  persons,  in 
both  the  singolar  and  pluraL 

nCPBBFEOT  TENSE. 
Singular,  Plural. 

[Aa-  re-h't]  [Wey  re-h't] 

mhoo-  re-frt]  [Yey  re-htj 

tEy  re-h't]  S£'}  re-h't] 

There  is  an  equal  interchange  of  [i*h']  with  the  yowel  of  the  verb. 
In  the  refined  phase,  the  verb,  in  both  singalarand  plural,  is  [rao't]. 

IMPEBAxiYJS. 

[Eaa-t] 

nVJTJLDflXlYJS. 

[Ti-h'  raa-tl 
Prttmt  Partie^le.  Perfect  Partieipl$» 

[Eaa-tin]  •  [fiit-u'n] 

.    [Buot-u'n]  is  an  occasional  form  of  the  perfect  participle. 


The  conjugation  of  the  stron?  verbs  is  associated  with  a  varied 
changed  of  vowel,  and  of  participial  endings.  To  deal  with  these  satis- 
factorily, they  must  be  dealt  with  singly.  The  following  list  of  verbs, 
comprising  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  simple  ones  that  are  strong  in  received 
speech,  have  tiieir  manner  of  conjugation  in  the  dialect  shown.  The 
cnief  of  the  common  defective  verbs,  and  several  characteristic  weak 
verbs,  are  also  included ;  together  with  several  words  peculiar  to  the 
dialect,  being  either  equivalents,  or  of  use  in  showing  uie  assimilative 
character  of  such  forms.  The  list  has  not  been  encumbered  with  these 
last  words,  which,  to  assist  the  eye,  are  given  in  small  capitals.^ 

Where  pronunciations  are  more  than  one,  they  are  severally  placed 
in  the  order  of  their  habitual  use,  though  in  many  cases  a  form  has  not 
been  placed  without  hesitation ;  one  being  almost  if  not  equally  as 
much  used  as  another. 

When  N.  follows  a  verb,  it  is  meant  that  the  pronunciation  given  is 
peculiar  to  Lower  Nidderdale.  All  else  are  Mid-Yorkshire  pronunciations. 

The  abbreviation  ref,  will  be  understood  as  referring  to  the  peasants' 
r^ned  phase  of  dialect 

1  This  list  should  be  compared  with  that  in  Dr  Morris's  Historical  Outlines  ot 
English  Accidence,  pp.  287 — 313.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe  that  a  large 
number  of  the  forms  here  treated  as  dialectal  are  actually  foond  in  Early  English 
MSS.  For  example,  six  references  are  given  in  Grein's  A.S.  Dictionary  topos- 
sagee  in  which  hrungen  occurs  as  the  past  participle  of  bringanf  to  briDg.—W.  W.  S. 
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Verb  {prei.),  Dialictfarm.  Patt  T$n9$.  A>/.  Fwrt, 

Abide  CBaa-d]  [Beh'-d]  reaod-u»n] 

"Baod-l  "Bid-u'ii] 

rBaadg  [Buod-u^n] 

The  [ao]  alao  giyes  place  to  [o],  in  ooth  the  past  and  the  partioiple 


Am 


[Iz-] 
[Iz-]  re/ 


Awake 
The 
the  market-town  r'ef.  [ai']. 

Bear  (to  bring    [Brh'r] 
forth;  to  oarry) 


[Waa-r] 

[Waaz-]  ref. 
rWaak-u'n] 


[Waaku'n]  _,  ^ ^ 

its'  re/,  ^es  [e'h']  for  the  first  yowel  in  the  yaxions  parts ; 


[Waak-u'nd] 


Beat  (to  yan- 
qnish,  or  oyer- 
come) 

Begin 


Bend  {weak) 

Bereaye 

Beseech 


[Bi-h'r] 

[Bigin-] 

[Bind-] 

[Biii-h'v] 

[Biai-h'ch] 


[Be-h'r] 
[Baa-rjN. 

[Bet-] 


"Bigaan*! 
[Biguon-l 
Bigiwn'J  N. 
[Binf] 

[Biri-hVd] 


"Buo-h'n] 
■Bao-Vnl 
;B:i-h'd]  (occa- 
sional). 

[Bet-u'n] 
[Bih'tu^n] 

rBigaon'l 
rBigih'-nl 
[Bigiwn'J  N. 
[Bin-did] 
[Binf] 

[Biriyu'n] 
[Biii-h'yui] 


[Bisaowt*]  [Bisaowt'u'n] 

[Bisih'-cht]  "Bisaowt-] 

"Bisi'h'chg 
[Bisejrch]  re/.      [Biseycht*]  r^.      Biseyoht* J  re/. 
Also  [bisi'kl,  in  the  present.    Some  employ  [bisey'kj,  but  this  lorm, 
though  not  resmcted  to  refined  speech,  is  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  it. 


Bid 

Bia  (to  build) 
Bind 

Bite 
Bleed 


[Bid-] 

[Big-] 
[Bind-] 

[Baa-t] 
[BU-h'd] 


[Baad-] 
[Bod-] 

[Bigd-] 


[Be-h't] 

■BHd-] 
'Bled-] 
"Blaad-] 


In  N.  the  substantiye  has  a  yowel-change  [bliwd*]. 
Bless  {weak)         [Blis-]  [Blist*] 


Blow 


[Blao-] 


[BUw] 
[Blew-] 
[BH-h'] 


[Bid'u'n] 
[Bod-u'n] 

[Big-u'n] 
[Buon-] 

[Bit-u'n] 

[Bled-] 
[Bled-u'n] 
[Blid-u'nf 
[Blih'-did] 

[Blist-] 
[Bles-u'n] 

[Blao-h'n] 
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V(tri  {pm,}.  JHaUctform,  Fast  Tmu.  Ferf,  Fart. 

In  the  present  of  the  yerb,  [h']  is  added  in  pause,  and,  by  rule,  before 
a  consonant.  In  the  past,  the  last  form  is,  too,  only  employed  before  a 
oonsonant. 


Break 
Breed 


[Brek-] 
!Brik-] 

;Brih'-d] 


[Brok-u'n] 


[Braak-l 
>ok-] 

[Bwd-]  tBred-u'n 

In  N.  the  sabstantiTe  is  subject  to  a  yowel-change  [briwd]. 


[Brid'u'n] 


Bring 

BuHd  (weak) 
Bjnn{weak) 


[Bring*] 

[Bild-] 
[Baon-] 


"Braowt'T 
[BraangM 
|Bruong'J 

•Belt-] 

"Buont*! 
;Baont-] 


In  the  present,  [o]  is  frequently  the  ToweL 


Burst 

Buy  (two*) 
Oan 
Oast 
Oatoh  (tMoA;) 


[Bost-] 
[Bruost-] 


reaa-] 

[B:aa-y] 

[Kaan-] 

rKest-J 
tKist-J 

[Eaach-] 


[Bruost-] 

[Baowt-] 

[Kuod-] 
;Kiwd]  N. 

[Kest-] 


^raowt'l 
Bruong'j 
Bruong*u*n] 

[Belt-] 

rBaont-l 
rBuont-J 
[BaondJ 

[Bruos-u'n] 
rBos-u'n] 
teuosTii] 
[Braas'u'n] 

[Baowt-] 

[Kuod-] 
Kiwd-]N. 

"Kes-uV 


a 


Kisni' 

[Kaowt-] 
EaachtJ 
SeeKsp. 


Not  used  in  the  sense  of  reoeiying  anything  thrown. 

Chide  rOhaa-d]  [Che'h'd]  [Chid-u'n;i 

Very  seldom  used  in  the  present;  there  being  seyeral  words  m  the 
dialect  which  approach  to  the  meaning  of  this  yero. 


Choose  [Chi'h'z] 

[OhiwB-]  N. 

OLAo(tMa^— to    [Tlaag-] 
adhere) 
Cleaye  (to  spHt)    [TU-h'y] 

For  deaye,  to  adhere,  see  Clag. 

CLiOK(twaJt— to   [Tlik'] 
clutch) 

Cum  (to  dimb)    [Tlim*] 

[Tleym-]  rtf. 


[Che-h'zl 
[Ohi-h'z] 

Ohiwzd-]N. 
Ohiwz-]N. 

^aagd-] 
iTlaag-] 

[Tle-hV] 


[Tlikt-] 

Tlaam-] 
"Tlom*] 
Tluom-] 
"Tleymd]  re/. 


Ohi-h'zu'n] 
'Ohuoz'u'nJ 
Ohoz-u'n] 
;Ohiwz-u'n]  N. 

[Tlaagd-];; 
[Tlaag-u'n] 

[Tloyu'n] 
[Tluoyu'n] 

Tlik-u'n] 
;Tlikf] 

Tlom-] 
iTluom-] 

[Tleymd-]  re/. 
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Verb  (pret.).  Dialect  form.  Past  Teme,  Perf,  Part, 

[aa*]  interchanges  witli  the  TOwel  in  [tlim*],  but  [i]  is  most  charao- 
teristic. 


Cling 
Clothe 


Come 


[Tling-]  [Tlaang-]  [Tluong-] 

[Tle-h'dh]  me-h'dhd]  muodhVn] 

Cni'h'dhd] 

[Kuom-]  [Kaam-]  [Euomd'] 

LKom-] 

The  present  of  the  yerb  has  yery  often  a  long  yowel,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  with  tiie  participle. 

Cost  [Kost-]  [Kost-]  [B:os-u»n] 

■Kaoh'^^st] 
'Kos-] 

[Kuost-]  [Kuost'l  [Kuosni'n] 

The  last  form  is  constancy  used  by  some  old  people. 

Crow  [Krao-]  [Kriw]  rKrao-h'n] 

In  the  present,  there  is  the  usual  final  element  [hj  before  a  con- 
sonant. 

[Krih'-p]  [Krep-]  [^rep-u'nj 

[Kruop*]  teripm'nt 

fKrop'J  [KruopTiTi] 

[Krop-u'n] 

Curse  [Kaors-l  [Kaost]  [KaoB-u*n] 

fKuors-J  [Kuostg  [Kaost-] 

In  the  present,  the  r  is  often  distinctly  trilled.  At  ofiier  times,  there 
is  DO  trace  of  the  letter,  eyen  in  emphasis. 

Cut  [Knot-]  [Knot-] 

Dare    (to   yen-    [Daa-r]  IP^'J 

ture)  Daa-st] 

[Duoet-] 
Some  old  people  employ  [dih''st]  in  the  past. 

Dare  {weah—  to    [DaaT]  [Daa'd] 

challenge)  [Daa'dl 

The  r  of  the  participle  is  often  lost  [daa*n],  and  that  of  tne  yerb, 
though  heard  more  frequently,  is  yet  only  a  permissible  letter. 


Creep 


[Kuot-u'n] 

Daa-d] 
'DaaTu'n] 


[Daa'ru'n] 


Dig 
Do 


[Di-hl] 


[Diw]  N. 


[Di-hld] 
[Dilt-] 

;Daag-] 
Duog*] 

THd-] 


[Dihld] 

Dilt-l 

l)i-hlu'n] 

TDuog*] 
[Duog-u'n] 

'[Di-h'n;] 
"Diwn* 


r]N. 


Do,  like  other  words,  only  acquires  its  final  element  m  pause,  or  be- 
fore a  consonant  It  is  through  excess  of  usage  in  Ihese  positions  that 
[h']  is  instinctiyely  added  to  tbis  and  other  simple  yerbs. 

Draw  [DYao-h']  [I^riw]  [Drao-h'n] 

Dread  (kww*)         [D'rid-]  pyridid]  [D'lidn'n] 

[D'raad*] 
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Verb  (jww.).         Dialect  form.  Pott  Tetue.  Per/.  Fori, 

pyri-h'd]  (pres.),  [D'ri-h'did]  (past),  [Dri'h'du'n]  (part.)  are  also 


heard,  but  are  not 
Dress  (weak) 

Diink 
Drive 


pyiis-] 

rp'ringk] 
[D'reyiigk-]rij/: 

pyraaT] 


[D'riflt-] 


[D'rist-] 
[D'ris-u'n] 


Dwell  (vfeak)        [Dwil] 
Very  larely  used  in  oonversation. 

Eat 


^  r]  nD'ruok-u*n] 

D*ruongk-J  )  ^^fD'ruongku'n] 
QRk-J  J  '^■^  tI>'raong-ku'n] 


FaU 


Feed  (tvedk) 


¥eeL(weak) 
Fight 

Find 


[Yi-ht] 


ITao-hll 
[Fuo-hlJ 

[Feed-]' 
[Fih'-(f] 


[Feyd-]  ref. 

[Feel-] 

[F:ae-yt] 

[Faa-nd]  ref. 


|D'raangk*] 

'D*ruong' 

T)'raong 

T)»re-hV] 
t)'rov] 
[BVuov] 
iDriwv'J  N 

iDwnt-] 

[Yeh't] 

Taat-] 

Tet-] 

Tit-J 

Tel-] 

;Fil-J 

Tid-l 
:Fed-l 


[Filf] 

Taowt-] 
:Feh'-t] 

Taand-] 
"Faan-l 
"Fuon-1 
Too-nJ  ref. 


T)'rovu'n] 
'D'ruovu'n] 
[lyriv-u'n] 
|Driwvu*n]  N. 

'Dwilt'] 


i] 


[Yit-u'n 
[YetVD 

Tao-hlu'n 
;Fuo-hlu' 

Fid-] 
'Fed-l 
"FidVnl 
[Fed-u'n"] 

[Felt-] 

Tot-u'n] 
^aowt-u'n] 

[Fuon-] 
[Fuond-] 

[Foo-nd]  re/. 


Strictly,  these  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  refined  forms,  but  as  leas 
used  common  ones ;  the  recognised  refined  ones  being 

[Feynd-]  ^)    ghju^d-]  j  ^^^  ^n^^  |  ^^^ 
The  past  and  the  part,  have  a  yet  more  refinecL  character  in  [&ownd*] 


Flee  [Flee-] 

Fua  (weah—to  [Flig-] 
fledge) 

Flttb  (to  scold)  [Flaa-t] 


Fling 

Flit  (to  change 
habitation) 


[Fling-] 
[FKt-] 


[FUd-] 
[FHgd-] 

[Fle-h't] 
[Flaowt-] 

Tlaang-] 
|Fluong-J 

TUt-id] 
;Fluot-] 


[FUd-u'n] 
[Fligd-] 

"Flaowt-] 
"Flaowt  •u'n] 
iFlit-u'n] 

Tluong-] 

FFlit-u'n] 
[Flnot-u'h] 


[Fluot*]  is  occasionaUy  heard  in  the  present,  but  is  not  on  estabfiahed 
form  in  conversation. 
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Verb  {jfret,).  Dialect  form,  Faei  Tenee, 

Fly  [Flaa-]  [Fliw] 

'Flee-l 
[Flih'^ 
The  last  form  of  the  present  is  yery  casual. 

Forsake  [Fusi'h'k]  [Fusi-h'k] 

[Fuse-h'k]  [Fusaak-t 

[Fusiwk-J 


The  vowel  of  the  prefix  interchanges  with  [ao]. 

Freeze  [Fri'h'z]  [Fre-h'z] 

[Free-zJ  [Fraaz'J 


Get 


Gild  {weak) 


[Gif] 
[Gilt-] 


[Gaat-] 
[Gil-did] 


'  Gold '  [Goold*]  is  also  used  in  the  same  sense,  with 
past,  and  [good'u'nj  as  the  participle. 

Gird  [Gnrt-]  [Gur-did] 

[Guord-]  [Guort-] 


Give 


[Gi-] 


Ttrf.  Fart. 
[Flaown*] 
[Flih»-n] 


t-u'n] 
^usi-h'kt] 
'  seh'ku'nlr/. 
siwk-u'n]N. 

Tnioz'u'n] 

'Froz'u'n] 

IFrih'-zu'n] 

;Git-u'n] 
'Get'u'nJ  re/, 

FGil-did] 
[Gil-duVI 
[gool'did]  as  the 

[GuT'dnn] 

tGiior'dun] 

[Gu-tu'n] 

[Gi-nl 
tGin-j 
[Gih'-n] 


[Gaav] 

[Gi-hV]  re/. 

[Ge-h'v]  re/. 
In  the  present,  the  vowel  is  often  long  even  when  employed  con- 
nectedly in  speech,  but  when  this  is  the  case  a  consonant  follows.     The 
use  of  the  vowel  in  extreme  length  or  shortness  in  the  participle  is 
remarkable  in  conversation. 


Go 


Gaangg-] 


[Gaang'd] 

[Gaand-] 

[Wint-] 


GaanM 

"Ge-h'T 

'Q:rhr\ 

In  the  past  [ge'h'd]  and  [g:i'h'd]  are  of  very  casual  ocourrenoe.  They 
are  hardly  recognised.  Hie  present  ]>articiple  is  singularly  varied  in 
pronunciation  [gaadn  (and)  gaayn]. 

Grave  [Gri-h'v]  [Gre-hV] 

[Gri-h'vd] 
Gbebt  (to  weep)    [Greet*]  [GraatO 

'Greh't] 

'Gruot'] 

:Gret-] 
The  two  last  forms  of  the  past  are  much  less  employed  than  the  two  first. 


[Ge-h'n] 
[G:i-h'n] 


[Gri-h'vu'n] 

[Grit-u'n] 
[Gruot'u'n] 


Ghind 
Grip 


Grow 


EGruondJ 
Graa-ndJ 

[Grip-] 


[Graow] 
[Grihn 
[Graoh']  re/. 


'Groond-l 
Gruond-J 

.Graap'l 
iGruop'j 

[Griw] 
[Graew] 


fGruon-1 
Gruon-did] 

IGrip-u'n] 

'Gruop-un] 

iGraapf] 

"Graown-] 
;Grih'-n] 
'Gxaoh'-n]  r^. 
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VERBS. 

r^rb  (prti.). 

Dialtetfirm. 

Pott  Tuut. 

Ptrf.Fart. 

Hang  (to  exe- 
cute) 

[Aang-] 

TTonr] 
Aangd-] 

TJong-] 
Aangd-] 

Hang  (used  of 
things) 

[Ing-3 

[Aang"] 
lUong-J 

[Tlong-] 

Have 

[ErJ 
'Ae-1 

Ed-] 

;Aad-] 

jpial  iorms  is  disi 

[Ed-] 
W] 

The  use  of  the  last  past  and  partic 
dialect 

anctive  of  mral 

H«ar 

[Trh'r] 

[Ti-h'd] 

^^ii 

Heave 

[Ti-h'T] 

[Tih'vd] 

TTi-h'vu'n] 

Hew 

[Tiw] 

[Taew] 

Tiwn-] 
[Yaewn*] 

Hide 

[Aa-d] 

[Aa-did]             1 

'Aa-did] 
"Aa-du'nl 

Idi] 

Id-id] 

Idid] 
;id-u'n] 

Hit 

[If] 

[Aaf] 

It-u'n] 

Hold 

[AohM] 

[Od-id] 

Od-Ti'n] 

;0d-] 

1 

Aoh'-du'n] 

Hurt 

:Aot-] 

[Aof] 

.Aot-id] 

>ly  Bubstitate  [no' 

;Aot-u'n] 

Some  speakera  (o 

Id  people)  invaiia 

for  [ao]. 

Keep 

[Keep] 

[Kept] 

;Kept-] 

ExB  (to  oatdt. 

5?p;3 

Kept-] 
KipfJ 

Xep-u'n] 

orrecehre)   * 

[Sip-] 

:Kipt-] 

Kneel 

[Nae-1] 
>fee-ll 

Neyld] 
■NeildJ 

mt-] 

'Nee-ld] 
>ree-ltfn] 

■Nutg 

for  the  Towel. 

'     There  is  also  a  st 

ibstitutioin  of  [ih*- 

Knit 

[Nif] 

Nit-idl 
>Ietid] 

P^it-u'n] 
>Tet-u'n] 

The  last  Towel  is 

habitually  heard 

among  old  people. 

Know 

[Nao-h"] 

yiZw-} 

[Nao-h'n] 

Lade 

[Leh'd] 

:Le-h'did] 

[Le-h'du'n] 

Lay 

[lig-] 

tie-h'd]    re/.        " 
(peasants') 

[Li-h'nl 
Vli'n]  re/. 

Lead 

Xi-h'd] 

[Lid-] 

Tiid-u'n] 

Leare 

?i-h'v] 

[Lift] 

[lift-] 

Lend 

T.in-] 
len-j 

[Xinfl 

T.int-1 
•Lent-] 

Xenfl 

:Lend-T 

Some  people  inva 

iriably  employ  th< 

ilast  form  of  the] 

?ast. 
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FJprft  {pret,).  jDiaUeiform,  Past  Tense,  l^rf.  Part, 

Let  [Lit']  [lit-]  [Lit'u'n] 

[Li'h'n]  and  [le'lrn]  re/,,  are  occasional  participial  forins. 

Light  [Leet-l  [Let-] 

[Laa-tJ  re/.  [Lit'J 

The  last  form  of  the  past  is  not  often  heard. 


[Liffd-]  [Ligm'n] 

ional  participial  forms. 

it'u'n] 
t-u'n] 


Load 


Lose 


[Le-h'd] 

fLos-]^ 
[Luos*] 
[Luoh''z]  re/. 


[Le-h'did] 

riiuoBt'] 

[Los-] 


Xe'h*du'nd] 
;Le-h'du'n] 

'Luost-] 
;Lost-] 
|Luo8ii'n] 
[LosTi'n] 

p-]  [Laowpt-] 

[Laowpt-J 
[Le'h'p]  in  the  present,  [lip*l  in  the  past,  with  [lipt']  as  the  partici- 
ple, are  casual  forms,  among  old  people. 


Lowp  (to  leap)      [Laowp-] 


Lowz  (to  loose) 


Make 


[Laowzd'] 
Lreh'zd] 
;L:i-h'zd] 

l£i-h'd] 
^Me-h'd]  re/. 
"Muod-J 


ILaowzu'n] 

[Leh'-zd] 

[Lih'-zd] 

[Mi-h'd] 
[Me-h'd]  re/ 
[Muod-] 


May  ^  ^        ^  ^         ^  ^ 

[Maowt*]  is  also  used  in  the  past,  hj  individuals  speaiingthe  dialect 
broadly.  Tne  vowel  in  [muod]  (past)  is  often  heard  long.  When  short, 
and  associated  with  an  unemphatic  delivery,  the  mute  becomes  sharp, 
but,  in  pause,  not  to  the  extent  of  a  weU-defined  t 

Mean  [Mi-h'n]  [Mi-h'nd]  [Mi-h'nd] 

;Mi-yu'n]  [Mi'-h'nt]  [Mi-h'nt; 

Meet  [Meet-]  [Met*]  [Met-u*n 

[Meytjrg/.  ^  [Mit*]  [Mifu'n] 

[ih'-]  IS  often  heard  for  the  vowel  in  the  present  among  mannered  old 
people. 

Mow  [Mao-h'l  [Miw]  [Mao-h*n] 

Must  [Muon-]  rMuod']  [Muod"] 

Li  the  past  of  this  verb,  too,  the  last  letter  has  often  the  t  sound. 
See  May.  In  the  present,  as  well  as  the  past,  the  vowel  is  at  times  heard 
long.    In  running,  unemphatic  conversation  the  [uo]  is  displaced  by  [u]. 

The  short  vowel  in  the  past,  where  its  accompanying  form  is  long, 
IS  a  singularity.  But  the  form  [pih'*d],  being;  more  associated  with 
quaint  speech,  and  least  heard,  is,  as  indicated,  got  rid  of  quickly,  in 
many  positions.  The  vowel  [e]  in  the  several  forms  is  also  sometimes 
heard  short. 


[Pe-h'd] 
[Pe-h'n] 


Pen 
Plead 


[Pin-] 
[PH-h'd] 


[Pind-] 

•PHd-1 
;Pled-] 


[Pind-] 
[PUd-u'n] 
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VERBS. 


Verb  (prei.). 

jDiaUeiform. 

Prove 

[Pri-hV] 

:priwvj  N. 

Put 

[Puot-] 

Quit 

[Kwit-] 

Bead 

[Bili'-d] 

BED(tounraTel 
to  unriddle) 

[Bed] 
[Bid-' 

Bend 

[Bind-1 

Pott  Teme, 

[Pri-hVd] 
;PriwvdJ  N. 

■Puot-l 
;Paat-] 

^waafl 
[Kwuot'j 

TELid-] 

[Bid-] 
[Bint-] 


iVf.  Pari, 

Tri-h'vu'nl 
iPriwvu'nJ  N. 
Tnot-u'n] 

TKwit-u'n] 
'Kwuotui] 

Ttid-u'n] 

Bedni'n 
Bid-u'n' 

Itintni'n] 


A  word  that  does  not  oelong  to  iLe  dialect,  but  may  be  beard 
chance  times  in  refined  speech.    Itive  and  Tear  are  used  in  its 
See  these  verbs. 
Bid  [Bid]  [Bed-]  [Bid-u'n] 

Bide  [Baa-d]  [Be'h'd]  [Bidm'n] 

[Buod'u'n]  is  sometimes  heard  for  the  participle  among  old  people. 

Bing  [Bingg-]  [Baangg-]  [Buongg-] 

Bise  [Baa-z]  [Be-h'z]  [Biz-u'n] 

[Bi-h'z] 
There  is  always  a  disposition  among  old  people  to  sound  [uo]  for  the 
[i]  in  the  participle.    The  habit  is  a  pronounced  one  on  the  pait  of  in- 
oiYiduals. 


Biye 


[Baa-v] 


[Be-hV] 
[Bi-hV] 


Bovu'n] 
[Biv-u'n] 
[Buovu*n] 

The  three  participial  forms  are  in  strictly  equal  use.  The  verb  is 
much  used,  and  in  broad  dialect  takes  the  place  of  tear,  as  well  as  of 
rend. 


Bot 


Bun 


Saw 


Say 
See 


[Bof] 


Buot] 


[Buo-n] 
[Bin-] 

[Saoh*] 
[Suo-h'] 

[Se-h'] 


[Buot-id] 

[Buot-u*nd] 

[Baat-] 

[Baan-] 

[Siw] 

Sed-l 

:sid-j 

See-d] 
'Sao-hn 
;8eyd-]re/. 
person,  the  yerb  has  i 


[Buot-u'n] 
[Bot-u'n] 

[Buond-] 
'Buon*] 

Sao-h'nl 
;Suo-h*nJ 

Se-h'n] 
:Sed-] 

[See-nl 
[Sih'-nl 

[Seyn-W. 
»  added  yery 


[Saey] 
After  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  the  yerb  has  »  added  Very  fre- 
quently. 

Seek  [Seek-]  [Saowt']  [Saowt-] 

rSih'-k"] 
[Saey-k]  re/. 

Seethe  [Sih'-dh]  pih'-dhd]    [Suodh-u'n] 

Not  much  used,  there  bemg  an  equivalent  in  Svtheb.    See, 
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rerb{pn$,), 
SeU 


Bend 


Dialect  fotw, 

rsii-i 

rSen-] 

[Sind-l 

[Send-"] 


Fast  Tftue, 

[SUd-l 
[Seld-] 


[Sint-l 
[Sent-] 


Ferf.  Fart. 

[Seld-] 

[Sil-n*n] 

[Selm'n] 

[Sint-l 
[Sent-"] 


In  dialect  speech,  the  mial  cT s  are  naturally  lost  before  a  consonant. 


Sew 

Set 

Shake 


[Saow] 

rsit-1 

tSefj 
[Shaak-] 


[Siw] 
[Set-] 


^Saown] 
'Saow-dJ 

Sit-u'n] 

'Set-1 


t-u'n] 
•t-u'n] 


kt-]  [Shaak-u'n] 

Shiwk-f  'Shaakt-] 
_She-hTO 

In  this  word  [ih'-]  and  [eh'*]  are  accounted  refined ;  the  last  most  so. 

ShaU  [Saal-]  [Suod-]  [Sued-] 

[Sih'-d] 

Shape  [Shaap-l  [Shaapt-]  [Shaap-u'n] 

The  note  on  '  Shake'  applies  equally  to  this  verb. 


Shear 

Shed 
Shine 

Shoe 

Shoot 
Show 

Shred 

Shrink 

Shriye 

Shut 
Sing 
Sink 

Sit 


[Shi-h'r] 


[Shraa-r] 

[Shuot-] 

[Sing-] 

[Singk-] 

[Sit-] 


[She-h'r] 


[Shid-] 
[Shaa-n] 

[Shid-] 

;She-h'n] 
'Shuon-J 
Shaon-J 
;Shuo-h^n]  ref. 

[Shi-hT 

Shod-] 

'Shuod-] 

:Shih'-d] 

[Shuot-] 

;Shuot-] 

Shaow-] 
Shao-1  re/. 
Shiw-]  N. 

;Shaowd-] 

[Shiwd-]  N. 

[Shrid-] 

Shred-l 
;Shrid-J 

[Shringk-] 

[Shraangk*] 

[Shre-h'v] 

[Shuot-] 
[Saang-] 
[Saangk-] 

[Saat-] 


[Shao-h'n] 

[Shi-h'n] 

[Shi-h'ru'n] 

[Shid-u'n] 

[Shaa-nd] 


rShod-u*n] 
[Shuod-u'n] 

[Shuot-u'n] 
[Shaown-]  ♦ 

[Shiwn-]  N. 

Shrid-u'n] 
[Shridid] 

|Sfaruongk*] 
'Shruongk-u'n] 

'Shraa-Tu'n] 
;Shraa-vd] 

[Shuot-u'n] 

[Suong-] 

rSuongk-] 
[Suongk-u'n] 

[Sit-u'n] 
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Verb  (pres,). 

Slay 

Sleep 

Slide 


DidUet  form, 
[SW-] 

Slili'-p] 
Sleyp-Jre/. 

[Slaa-d] 


Fatt  Tm9$, 
[SHw] 


rsiep-1 


SHpfj 


P«/.  Fart 
[SH-h'n] 

Slip-u'n] 
'Slep-u'nJ 
;SHpf] 

;Sled-u'n] 


rSle-h'd] 
[Sled-] 

Sling  [Sling-]  [Slaang*]  [Sluong-] 

Slink  [Slingk-]  [Slaangk-]  [Sluongk-u'n] 

[Sluongk-]  [Sluongk-] 

SHt  [Slef]  [Slet-]  [Slet-u'n] 

Smtt  (to  infect)    [Smit-]  rSme-h'g  [Smit-u'n] 

rSmaat-T 
[Smit-idl 
To  SMTTTLE  [smit'ul]  is  also  a  verb  with  thelike  meaning ;  ^amit'uld] 
p.  t.,  and  perf.  part);  but  the  fonn  is  more  characteristic  of  southern 
dialect. 

Smite  [Sm:aa-t]  [Sme'h't]  [Smit'u'n] 

Not  much  used,  nor  is  the  yowel  in  the  present  eyer  long. 

Snow  [Snao-h']  [Sniw]  [Snao'h'n] 

In  the  present  and  participle,  [i*h*J  is  employed  occasionally  by  old 
people. 

Sow  [Sao-h']  [Siw]  [Sao-h'n] 

It  may  again  be  repeated,  that  the  final  element  in  the  present  of 
the  verb  is,  in  conversation,  lost  before  a  yowel ;  and  the  only  yalue  of 
the  symbol  in  place  here  is  to  indicate  its  proportionate,  accidental  use. 


Speak 


[Spi-hTk] 


rSpaak-] 
[Spe-h*kJ  re/. 

[Spid-] 

[Spel-d'ud] 


Spok-u'n] 
Spuok-u'n] 

;Spid-u'n] 

Spel-d'ud] 


Speed  [Spi-h'd] 

Speldeb    (to        [Spel'd*ur] 
spell) 
Spell  is  also  in  use,  ([spel*]  pres.,  [speld*]  p.  t.,  [spelt*]  part,  perf.) 

Spend  [Spind-]  [Spinf]  [Spint'] 

[Spin'tu'n] 
The  yowel  is  in  some  interchange  with  [e].    For  to  expend^  another 
yerb  is  usually  employed.     See  Wabs. 


Spill 

Spin 
Spit 


SpUt 
Spread 


[Spil-] 

[Spin-] 
[Spit-] 


[Splet-] 

[Spri-h'd] 

[Spri-h'dh] 


[Spild-] 

|Spaan-] 

Spaat-1 
Spuot* J  (casual) 


[Splet-] 
[S  ■    *' 


Splaat-] 
Spraad'l 
.Spraod-J 
'Spre-h'dh] 
Spre-h'd] 


Spil-u'n] 

ISpilt-] 

[Spuon-] 

;Spit-u'n] 
[Spaat-uVJ 
'Spuot'u'n](caa.) 
^Splet-u'n] 

[Spri-h'du'n] 
[Spruod'u'n] 
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Xli 


Spring 
Stand 


Steal 
Stick 


Sting 


Dialect  form. 
[Spring-] 

[Staan-] 

[Sti-hl] 
[Stik-] 


[Sting-] 


Fatt  Tetite. 
[Spraang-] 

[Sti-h'd] 

[Stiwd-]  N. 

[Ste-hl] 

[Staak-] 

[Staang-] 


Ferf,  Part, 
[Spruong*] 


Stuodni'nt 


[Staang*! 
Also  without  initial «  in  tne  present  and  past  of  the  yerb. 


Sti-h'du'n] 

nj  re/. 
Stiwd-u'n-]  N. 

[Staown] 

EStuok-u'n] 
Stuok-l 
Stik-u'n]  re/. 

[Stnong*] 


Stink 


Strew 


Stride 


[Sfcingk-] 

[Sfri-hn 
[Sfre-K] 

[St*raa-d] 


[Staangk*] 


i'rih'-d] 
I'reh'-d] 
;'riw]N. 


[St're-h'd' 
[St'ri-h'd 


The  past  forms  of  the  yerb  are  in  equal  use. 


Strike 


[St^raa-k] 
[Sfraayk] 


String  [Storing-]  [Sfraang-]  [St'ruong-] 

Striye  [Sfraa-y]  [St're-h'vJ  [St'ruoyu'n] 

tSt'rovu'n] 
[Sf  riwy-u'n]  N. 

tSfroy*]  is  also  in  some  use  in  the  past,  as  is  [st*ruoy'],  to  a  less  ex- 
t  but  this  latter  form  is  accounted  refined. 


iSfre-h'k] 
St'ri-h'k] 
SVraak-t 
St'riwk-]N. 

[Sfraang-] 

[St're-h'v] 
[St'ri-h*vT 
[St'riwv]  N. 


tStuongk'u'n] 
Stuongk'] 

[Sfrri-h'n] 

[Sf  riwn-]  N. 

St'rid-u'nl 

'Sfruod-u^n] 

'St*rod-u*n] 

[Sfruok-u'n] 


(to 


Stttt  (to please; 
to  satiny;  to 
fit,  or  adapt 
for) 

SXTTHER 

seethe) 
Swear 


Sweat 


[Sih'-t] 
[Siwt] 


[Suod'-ur] 
[Swi-h»] 

[Swaa-r]  N. 
[Swi-h't] 


[Sii-h'tid] 
[S:i-wtid] 


[Suodh'Txdl 

[Swe-h'rl 
tSwu-r]('re/.) 


[Swaa-r]  N. 

[Swaat-] 
[Swuot-] 


[S:i-h'tid] 

[S:i-h'tu'n] 

[Siwt-u'nJN. 

[Suodh'-run] 
[Suodh'-ud] 

Swao'h'n] 
[Swu-n]  (re/.) 
'Swu'ru'n] 

(more  re/.) 
jSwaa-n]  N". 
iSwaa-ru'n]  N. 

"Sw:i-h1;u'n] 
rSwitTi'n] 
'Swet'u'nj 
'Swuot'u'n] 
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Verb  (pre*,).  Dialect  form.  Past  Tensi, 

Sweep  [Sweep*]  [Swep*] 

[SwihS]  rSwip-J 

TSwaap*]  (casual) 
The  last  participle  is  an  occasional  fozm. 


iW/.  Pmrt, 

rSwep'] 

[Swep'u'n] 


SweU 


[Swel-] 


[Sweld-] 


With  some  speakers,  there  is  a 
Towel  [i]  in  the  past. 

Swim  [Swim*] 


;Sweld*] 
^Swel-un] 
'Swuolnin] 
[Swuo-hlun]  r/. 
constant  inclination  to  make  the 


[Swuom*] 


Swing 
Take 


[Swing] 
[Taak*] 


Swuong*] 

[Te-h'n] 
:T:i*h'nl 


[Swaam*] 
[Swom-] 

[Swaang*] 

[Teh^] 

[T:i-h'k] 

[Tiw-k]  N. 

When  [eh']  and  [ih*]  are  in  interchange,  there  is  a  constant  want  of 
correspondence  in  the  quantity  of  the  vowels.  While  [eh*]  is  inyariably 
sounded  long,  the  tendency  is  to  make  [ih*]  a  medial,  or  a  short  yowel. 
When  old  people  wish  to  employ  as  refined  a  pronunciation  as  is  possi- 
ble to  them,  with  their  infframed  habit  of  speech,  they  have  recourse  to 
[ti'h'k]  in  the  present,  under  the  same  circumstances,  yoimger  people 
employ  [te'h'kj.  The  yerb  is  coi\juRated  with  s  added  in  the  first  and 
second  persons  sing.,  present  tense,  [Aa*  taaks*,  Dhoo*  taaks*],  &c. 

Toeuoli  (weak)         [Ti-h'ch]  [Taowt*]  [Taowt*] 

Tear  [Ti-h'r]  [Te-h'r]  [Tao-h'n] 

[Tao-h'r]  re/,         [Tu*r]  re/,  [Turn]  re/. 

In  the  pros,  refined,  the  vowel  is  often  without  the  final  element  In 
common  speech  there  is  in  the  participle  a  distinct  interchange  of  the 
yowel  with  [uo*]. 

Tell  (weak)  [Til*]  [Tild*] 

Thaw  [Thaow*]  [Thaowd*] 


Think 


[Thingk-] 


Tild-] 

Thaown*] 

iThaowd-J 

Thaowt*] 

'Thuongk] 


[Thaowt*] 

[Thuonek*]  ^  „    ^ 

The  last  form  is  less  employed  participially  than  in  the  past,  in 
which  tense  it  is  of  constant  occurrence. 

Thresh*]  [Kiresht*] 

'Thrish*]  [Thrisht'J 

[Thraash*] 
In  the  participle,  [ij  is  sometimes  the  yowel,  but  the  very  usual  one 
is  [e].     Southward,  this  is  the  yowel  in  all  the  parts ;  [aa]  being  charac- 


Thrash  (weak) 


[Thresht*] 


tenstic  of  northern  dialect 
Thread  [Thrih'd] 

[Thrid*]  re/. 


Thrive 


[Thraa*y] 


Thre-LV] 
Throv] 
^Thriwv-]  N. 


[Thred-] 

■Thri*h'didl 

'Thrid*u'nJ  re/. 

Thrivu'n] 

throvu'n] 

^Thruoyu'n] 


Individual  old  people  persist  in  employing  [thraay*]  m  the  past,  with 
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an  occasional  use  of  [thraav'u'n]  as  the  participle.    Locally,  this  liabit 
is  regarded  as  an  eccentricity. 

Verb  (prea.).  Dialect  form.  Pott  Tefus.  Per/.  Fart, 

Throw  [Thrao-]  [Thriw]  [Thrao'h'n] 

[Thrao*]  acquires  the  nsnal  [h']  before  a  consonant. 


Thrust 


Toss 


Tread 


Thruost-] 
[T'ruost-] 

Tuos] 

rrri-h'd] 

[T'rid-]  ref. 


[Thraast'] 

[Tuost-] 

[T're-h'd] 
Traad-] 
T'rid-i(f]  ref. 


[Thruos-u'n] 

Tuost-] 
|Tuos-u*n] 

T'rod-u'n] 

Truodu'n] 

Trid-u'n] 


There  are  other  refined  forma     [Irrao'h'd]  is  employed  in  the  past 
as  a  refined  form  by  both  old  and  youns  among  the  peasantry;  and 

Eio'd]  is  employed  in  the  past  in  me  renned  dialect  cnaractenstio  of 
market- towns. 

Treat  [Tri-hH]  ^rit'l  [T'lifu'nl 

lyret-l  Tret-u'n] 

^'rehHJ  (casual)  'T'rri'hWn] 
Tri-h'tid]  T'r:i-h'tid] 

[T»ref] 
These  various  forms  are  all  employed  conversationally. 


Twine 


Wabb    (to 
pend) 


ex- 


Wash  {weak) 
Wax  (v.  a.  weak) 


[Twaa-n] 


rWe-h'r] 
[Waa-r]  N. 


rWesh-] 
[Waesh-]  re/. 

[Waaks-] 


Twaa-nd] 
"|Twuon*] 
Twaan*] 

[Weh'd- 
"Waad 


?». 


Weshf] 
Waesht-]  re/. 

Waakst'l 


PTwaa-nd] 
pTwuen-] 

rWe-h'd] 
We-h'nfn] 
Waa-d]  N. 
Waa-ru'n]  N. 

Wesht-l 
rWaeshf]  re/ 

"Waakst-] 


In  a  neuter  sense,  l^e  participle  may  also  be  formed  by  the  usual 
addition  of  en  to  the  verb  [waaksu'n]. 

Wear  [Wi'h'r]  rWe'h'r]  [Wao'h'n] 

[WaaT]  N.  rWaa-n]  N. 

There  is  also  a  distinct  interchange  of  [uo*]  with  [ao'J  in  the  partici- 
ple, and,  in  charactered  speech,  the  former  yowel  is  invariably  alone 
neard  in  such  words  as  the  one  exampled. 

Weave  [Wi'hV]  [We'h'v] 

[WuohV]  re/. 


Weep  [Wep-] 

This  is  the  usual  form  of  the  past  of  this  verb, 
equivalent  in  *  roar*  [nioh'r]. 


Wuovu*n] 
'Wovu'nl 
"Wevu'nJ  (caa) 
Wuo-h'vu'n]r/ 


Wet 


[Weet-] 

Wit-r 

Wef] 


[Weet'id] 

[Wit-id] 

[Wet-id] 


TTeep  has  its  dialect 

[Wetni^n] 
[Wit-u'n] 
[Weetni*n] 
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The  forms  are  in  the  order  of  their  oommoneet  use.    [Waat*],  in  the 
past,  is  also  occasionally  heard. 


Verb  {prei.),  Lioleet  form,  Ftut  Tense. 

Will  (tt^A)  [Wil-]  [Waad-] 

fWaej":    / 
The  verb  is  also  farther  refined  in  [weyl*]. 


Win 


Wind 


fWaeyl-]  re/. 
►  fiirthe 

[Win-] 

[Wind-] 
'Win-] 
]Waa*nd]  re/. 


rWaan-l 
[Waand.-] 

Wuon-] 
'Waan-J  . 
"WindidJ 
"Woond-J  re/. 


iVi/.  Fart. 
[Waad-] 


[Wuon-] 

rWuon-l 
[Win-did] 
[Woond-J  re/. 


Wish  (wcoA;)  [Wish']  [Wisht-]  [Wisht-] 

[Weysh-]  re/.  [Weysht-]  re/,  [Weysht-]  re/. 
Certain  indiyiduals,  amongst  the  most  old-fiishioned  in  manners^ 
occasionally  substitute  [uo]  for  [i].  Before  and  after  a  pronoun,  the 
participle  may  also  be  [wish-u'nl  A  peculiarity  of  rural  dialect  is  that 
in  the  nrst  person  singular  of  the  present  tense  the  verb  takes  ea — '  I 
viEdies '  [Aa*  wish-iz].    The  vowel  of  the  pronoun  may  also  be  short 


Work  (fveak) 


[Waa-k] 
[Waork-]  re/. 


[Eaowt-] 

(wrought) 
■Waa-ktT 
^aokt-J  re/ 
Althoufi;h  nearly  always  heard  in  the  refined  form 
r  is  rarely  neutl  either  in  the  past  or  the  participle. 


[Eaowt] 

[Waa-kt] 
[Waokt-]  re/ 
of  the  present,  the 


Wot  /to  have 
knowledge  of) 

Wring 
Write 


Writhe 


[Waot-] 

[Bang-] 
[Baa-t] 

[Beyt-]  re/ 

[Eaa-dh] 
[Bi-h'dh] 


[Eaang] 

[Be-h't] 
^E:i-h't] 
;:Rao-t]  re/ 

Iteh'dh] 
;Bih'dh] 


[Euong] 
[Eit-u'n] 

[Bet-u'n]  re/ 
[Bidh-u'n] 


*^*  In  Uie  foregoing  list  of  verbs,  the  following  ought  also  to  have  beea 
distinguished  as  vfeak  ones :  — 


Have, 

Hear, 

Keep, 

Kbp, 

Kneel, 

Leave, 

Lend, 


Make, 

May, 

Must, 

Pay, 

Pen, 

Seek, 

SeU, 


Send, 

Shall, 

Sfeldsb, 

Spend, 

SpiU, 

SXTTT. 
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AUXILIAEY  VEBBS. 

It  may  be  sufficient  to  remark  generally  of  verbs  of  this  character, 
that,  in  their  unemphatic  forms,  whether  full  or  cootracted,  in  any 
degree,  the  quantity  of  the  pronominal  vowel  is  dependent  upon  stress. 
If  this  is  acquired  by  the  auxiliary,  then  the  vowel  is  long ;  out  if  it  is 
only  upon  a  following  ordinary  verb,  it  is  short. 


TO  BE. 
INDICATIVE  MOOD. 

PRESENT  TEKSE. 


Singular. 


Plural 


[Aa*  iz*]  (  [Aa*  iz']  [Wey  aa-r]         (  [Wey  u*r] 

[Dhoo'  1Z-]  ref.  <  [Dhuw  iz*]  'Yey  aa'rj   «^^  1  "Yuw  utJ 

[Ey  iz-]  (  [:E7  iz-]  [Dhie-  aa-r]  ^^•'*  )  ;Dh:e'  u-rj 

[Dhim*  iz'J         (  [Dhem*  iz*] 
For  the  first  i)er8on  plural,  *we  's*  [wiz*]  is  in  frequent  use,  in 
familiar  conversation.    The  verb  is  never  fully  sounded,  in  connection 
with  the  pronoun,  but  on  all  occasions  coalesces  with  it. 


IMPERFECT  TENSE, 
Singular,  Plural, 

[Aa*  waar*]  C  [Aa'  waaz-]        [Wey]  or  [wih*»      f  [Wey  waaa-] 

1  waar'] 

rohoo'  waar*]  ref.  ^  p)huw  waaz"]  [Yey  waar']      ^  J  fYuw  waaz'] 
[Ey  waar-]  (  [:E'y  waaz.]       [Dhe'h* )  •''I  fphe-  waaz'] 

'Dhi-h'  >  waar']        fDhem'  waaz'l 
[Dhim- )  [ 

In  unemphatic  character,  the  vowel  of  the  verb  in  llie  vulgar  phase 
also  changes  to  [u]. 

In  the  same  phase,  the  vowel  of  the  pronoun,  first  person  plural,  in* 
variably  tends  to  [ih**]  when  a  consonant  follows. 


Present, 
[Tu  bi'h']  {[Tu  bey]  ref. 


INFINinVB. 

Pnffct, 
[Tu  e'  bin']  {[Tu  e*  beyn]  ref. 


Pretmt  Participle, 
[Bi-h*n]  {[Beyn]  ref. 


Perfect  Participle, 

ee'n] 
tBin'] 


[??«?]  I  [Beyn]  re/ 


Compound  Perfect, 
[Evin  bi-h'n]  {[Uvin  beyn]  ref. 

d 
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AUXILIARY  VEIIB3. 


MAT. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 


Singular, 


L^  I  me-h',  meh'zl 

L^         \  meh*,  me'h'zj 
TEv  {  ™-^'^'»  in:i-h*z] 
L   y  (  me'h',  ine-h*zj 


[Dheh',  dhiiii-  \  "^'^Z*  ^^'^y) 
L  »  I  me-li',  me'h'zj 


The  fonns  set  forth  are  equally  common. 

In  the  first  and  second  persons  plural,  the  vowel  is  also  [ee*],  and  in 
the  speech  of  many  there  is  the  tendency  to  [ih'*]  already  noted. 

The  usiial  negative  form  is  [m:i*h'nt],  out  there  is  the  additional 
frequent  one  [ma'h'zu'nt],  *  I  mays  not  go,  after  all '  [Aa-  m:i*h*zu*nt 
gaan*,  ef't*u  yaal'].    This  form  is  considered  somewhat  refined. 


IMFE£FEOT  TENSE. 


Singular, 


Plural. 


I  muodzj. 
( muod*] 
[Yey  <  muodz'l 
(maowt'J 


rAo.  i  niuod-] 
t^*  i  muodz-] 

( muod*] 
[Dhoo*  <  muodz'l 

(maowt'J 

'^IS:]  ESS: 

Interrogatively,  the  verb  and  pronoun  of  the  three  persons,  sin^^olar 
and  plural,  coalesce.  This  is  a  rule  applying  to  most  verbs,  auxiliary 
or  otnerwise.  When  in  this  character,  the  i(uom  is  chiefly  apparent  in 
the  second  jperson  singular,  as  in  the  above  case,  the  pronoun  becoming 
the  contraction  [tu] — [muod'tu,  muodz'tu,  maowt'tuj. 


\  muod%  muodz*,  maowt*] 


CAN. 


PRESENT  TENSE. 


Binguiar. 


^.      [  kaan-] 
L-^*  jkaanz-] 

i  kaan'] 
[Dhoo*  <  kaanz'l 

(kaanst*J  (occ.) 


[Eyj^*^"I 


kaanz'] 


Plural 
^^'  \  k^-]  (occ.) 

f^®y'  { k^-]  (occ.) 

CI^^«'^' )  kaan-1 
^Dh:rh'Sf^-l,T(oca) 

'Dhim-  )  ^"*^  J 


[Aa 


Singular. 

.  j  kuod-] 
(  kuodz'] 


IMPERFECT  TENSE. 


Plural. 
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Singular,  Tlural, 

MUST. 
Sinfufar.  Plural. 

■•       ( muonz*]  •-      •'    ( muonz*] 

( muon*]  ( muon*] 

[Dhoo'  <  muonz*]  [Yey  <  muonz*] 

(muot*]  (muot'] 

i  muon*]  ^      i  muon*] 

[By  <  muonz*]  [Dlie*li',  dhim*  <  muonz*] 

(muot*]  (muot'l 

"Wlien  the  verb  alone  lias  stresB  [aoh'*]  ib  a  frequent  Yowel»  but  in 
thiB  case  final  9  is  not  heard. 

The  negative  forms  are  [muon'ut]  and  [miumt], 


HAVE. 

FBBSENT  TENSE* 
Singular,  Plural.  ^ 

[Aa*  ev*] 

[Dhoo*  ez'] 

[By  ez*] 
Besides  the  common  negative  '  liavnH '  [ev*u'nt  J ,  there  is  an  additional 
form  in  '  ha'nut  *  [en*ut].  <  Ha*  *  [e],  long  and  short,  as  a  contraction 
of  havcy  is  in  common  use  before  other  words.  '  I  has '  [Aa*  ez*]  is  aJso 
frequently  heard,  for  the  first  person  singular.  Some  people  constantly 
affect  this  form,  and  employ  <  hasnt '  [Aa*  ez*u'nt]  for  the  negative. 


[Wey  ev] 
[Yey  ev] 
[Dhe-  ev] 


Singular. 
ed*j 


nCPBBSVOT  TENSE* 


[Aa- 

faadsf] 

The  second  vowel  [aa]  is  distinctive  of  rural  dialect,  beine  common 
to  this,  and  quite  unheard,  in  town  dialect,  as  a  constituent  of  ^e  verb 
exampled* 

nfPElULTrVB. 

P!v] 

INFINITIVE. 

[Tu-ev] 
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Pretmt  Participle, 
[Evin] 


Perfect  Participle. 

[Aad-] 


SHALL. 


Singular.  Plural. 

[Dhoo*  saal']  'Yey  saal't 

[Ey  saal-]  [Dhe-h'  saal-] 

The  negative  forms  are  several,  namely,  [saalutl  [saal'unt],  [8aa*nt], 
[saan'u],  and  [saan'ut],  the  two  last  being  essentially  the  most  charao- 
teristic  of  rural  dialect.  [Saan'u],  however,  is  but  an  occasional  form. 
These  forms,  further  coalescing  with  pronouns,  constitute  set  phrases 
which  are  very  convenient  to  the  reticent,  inasmuch  as  they  may  take 
the  place  of  direct  responses  in  conversation,.  When  the  verb,  or  the 
terb  and  pronoun  together  are  unemphatic,  the  form  contracts  to  «^, 
and,  as  frequently,  to  «,  in  both  the  vulgar  [yeys,  (c.  ^,)J  and  the  refined 
[yaows  (e. g.)]  phases «iike. 


IMPERFECT  TENSBi 


Singular. 

rA«.  J  sued',  suodz*,  suodzt'1 

L^^  \  sii-h'd,  sih'-dz,  sih'-dzt] 

rTiii/w>.  J  s^<>d%  suodz",  suodzt*] 
Lunoo  I  g...j^,^^  g^,.^^  sih'-dzt] 


Plural. 


rw«v   wftA-  J  suod'.suodz',  suodzt-] 
Lwey  ,  wee  ^  8:i-h'd,8ih'-dz,8ih'-dzt1 

rv«v-  veo-  \  ^^^*'  suodz-,  suodzt-f 
Liey  ,  yee  |  ^...j^,^^  ^y^,.^^  sih'-dzt] 


r-ri_.   ^^.  (  sued*,  suodz*,  suodzt']     rni,^.i»»  S  suod',  suodz*,  suodzt'] 
tiiy  >  ee  ^  ^...j^,^^  mK'^y  sih'-dzf]   L^^®  ^  \  s:i-h'd,  sih'-dz,  sih'-dzt] 


WILL. 

PRESENT  TKXSE. 


Singular. 

[Dhoo-  i  'IJl 


Plural. 
[Wey  I  ^"T 


[Ter^'^ii"^ 


wilz-] 
( wilz*] 


[Dhe-h'  i  ^'l 


(  wilz-] 

The  negative  forms  have  a  correspondence  with  those  of  shaUy  and 
are  [wil'u^,  [wilnint],  [wi'h'nt],  [win-u],  and  [win'ut],  the  first  and  tho 
two  last  bemg  most  in  use. 

In  both  a  simple  and  a  compound  relation,  the  [i]  gives  place  to 
^ae']  in  the  refined  phase  of  the  dialeot. 


IMPERFECT  TEXSE. 


Singular. 

L        ( waadz*] 
(  waad*] 

[Dhoo'  <  waadz*] 
(waadzt*] 


Plural. 
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AUXILIARY  VEKBS. 


xlix 


[Ey,ee- 


Singular. 

waad*] 
waadz'] 


'  Singular, 

rdi-h*] 


PluffO, 
[Dheh\  dhiin- 

DO. 

P|l£S£NT  TENSE. 

Plural, 


waad*] 
waadz'] 


di-h'z] 

diz-] 

duov] 

Ldivj 

*  DuY '  [duoY*]  is  also  heard  m  connection  with  the  first  and  second 
persons  plural,  but  only  yery  occasionally. 


[Aa- 


ldi-h'] 


Yey 

Tee- 


The  negatiye  forms  are  as  follows ; 
Singular, 
[di-h'nt] 


Ist  Person 


\l 


2nd 


Person  < 


dizni'nt] 

'duovu'ut] 

[divu'nt] 

din'ut] 

duon'ut] 

diz-u^nt] 
;dih'-zu*nt] 


Plural, 

;di^h*ntl 

'dih''zunt] 

.duov'u'ntj 

[divu'nt] 

din'ut] 

duon'ut] 

;di-h'ntj 
[din-utj 
duon-ut] 


3rd  Person 


[diz-u'nt]  rrdi-h'nt] 

[dih'  -zu'nt]  'duon  'ut] 

'din'ut] 
;dih'-zu'ntl 
[duovu'ntj 
^  V  [divu'nt] 

They,  and  not  thems  is  the  usual  pronoun  oefore  a  negative. 
The  imperative  forms  of  the  negative  are  [di'h'nt],  [duon'ut],  and 
[din-ut]. 

Interrogatively,  and  suasively,  the  pronoun,  and  not  the  adverb,  is 
last  in  order.  [Duov*u*nt  Aa*  P],  Do  I  not  ?  [Duon'ut  tu  I],  Don't  tiiou 
(you)  I 

XMPSBFECT  TENSE. 
Singular,  Plural, 


FAa-  [  ^^^*5. 
L^*  \  didz-1 

[Dhoo-|4ir] 


rp„,  J  did*] 


didz-] 


[Dhe-h'  i  4^41 


;  didz']  l^""  "  \  didz-] 

In  all  oases,  -when  uiero  is  a  shift  of  stress  from  one  trord  to  another, 
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AUXILIARY  VERBS— ADVERBS. 


there  ia  a  diminished  and,  often,  an  entirely  changed  Towel-soimd.  In 
the  present  case,  if  the  stress  laid  with  the  verbs,  tiie  value  of  the  pro- 
nouns, singular  and  plural)  would  be  respectively,  [Aa,  dhuo,  e,  ee  (or) 
ee',  wu,  yee*,  dhu]. 

The  refined  form  of  the  vowel  of  the  verb  is  [ae*]. 

IlfFEBATIVIU 

[Dih'] 


[Di'in] 


[T:u'  di-h*] 


ADVERBS. 


£lfrfiei  TariicipUt 
[Di'h'n] 


MXAMPLEB  Of  9f>IUiB  PECULIAR  TO  TBB  DUlBCT^ 


Pre8entty$ 

At-after 

Already  $ 

Afore 

To-dayi 

Tofnom 

NeeH 

Boanward$ 


t    ABYSRBB  of  TIMS* 

■Priz*u*ntliz] 

[Ut-ie-ffu] 

'Yaalrid'izl 

"Ufuo-hVl 

;Tu-di*h'z] 

'Tu-muo'h'n] 

[Neesf] 

;Si-h*nudE-] 


tresently 

Afterwards 

Already 

Before 

To-day 

To-moirow 

Next 

Boon ;  in  a  little  time 


'  Which  is  the  soonwardiesi  gate  P '  [Wich*  us*  t  si'hWdeiBt  gih'*t  P], 
'Which  is  the  nearest  way  P 

Pnow  [Inoo- 

Fnowardi  flniooVdz]  < 

AtwemwhUei  [Utw:i'h'nwaa**lz]  Betweenwhile ;   in    the 


A'dz]  I 


Boon;  by  and  by 


Betweenwhile;   ii 

mean  time 
The  more  always 
The  most  always 
Often 
Oftener 
Oftenest 


Mostly 


Altoayser  {[comp.)  nTaalmsurl 
Alwayeeit  (sapen.)  'Taal'usistJ 
O/tena  |Uof*u'nz] 

0/tenHt  (oomp.)  'Uof  u'nzu] 
O/tensest  (superl)  tTof  u'nzisti 
Mostlinga  [Me'h'stlinzj ) 

Mo9Uy9  [Me*h*Btliz]    ] 

In  town  dialect,  with  a  particular  reference  to  that  of  the  Leeds  dis- 
trict, tiie  affix  *  lings  *  is  a  general  adverbial  form  for  most  derivatives* 

Sin  [?"^*J  Since 

Latdy$  "Ltrh'tliz]  Lately 

To  now  |Tu  noo-J  UntQ  now 

Formerlyi  [Fu*muliz]  Formerly 

Nevera  ^Niv*uzl  Never 

The  B  is  also  an  occasional  addition  to  ever. 


SovnttxiMB 
LongwhUeB 


Often  preceded  by  at. 


rSuomtaalnsI 
[Laang*waa**lz] 


Sometime 

Eventually ;  in  the  end 
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ADVERBS  OF  TIME— OF 

PLACE.                            b 

AwhileB 

TTwaa-lz] 

AwhHe 

Barelys 
Freshlys 

'Be-h'liz] 
'Frish-liz] 

Barely 
Afresh 

Whiles 
Whilst 

"Waa-lz]  ) 
^'aa-lst] 

Whilst 

a.    ADVEEBS  OF  PIAOB. 

Everywheres 

Tyriwi^'h^z] 

Everywhere 

Herewheres 

;i-h'wi-h'zl 
Suom'wi'li'z] 

Here;  in  close  proximity 

Somewheres 

Somewhere 

Nowheres 

;Neh*-wi"h'z] 

Nowhere 

'Aon--(and )  uoniwi"h'i 

b]  Anywhere 

Heres 

1-h'zJ 
'Thi-h'zl 

Here 

Theres 

There 

The  last  two  are  occasional  formk 

Aboonards 

lUboonudz] 
'IJb:i'h'nudz] 

Above 

Backly 

Baak-H] 

Backward 

Thereby  (and  with 

;Dh:ih»baa-] 

Thereabouts 

s  [z]  added) 

Somegates 

'Suom'grih'ts      (and) 
-gih'ts] 

Some  way,  or,  where 

Nogates 

l>re-h'gut8(and)-gih'ts; 
Also  [neii'*g:ih't8] 

No  way,  or,  where 

Anygates 

■Aon*-(and)  uon*ig:ih'ts 
:Yaal-g:ih'ts] 

]  Anyway 

Allgates 

All  ways;  or,  in  every 
direction 
le  final  «,  but  not  so  com- 

The  last  four  forms  are 

also  heaid  without  tli 

monly. 

Athin 

IJdhin-] 

Within 

Athinwards 

'Udhin*udz] 

Inwards 

Athout 

'Udhoof] 

Without 

Athoutwards 

iJdhoot-udz] 

Outwards 

Ahint 

:U.inf] 
Purudz] 

Behind 

Forwards 

Forward 

III 

'Ufiuo'h'runint*] 
Wuo-h'r]  ) 
Uoh'r] 

Opposite  before 
Where 

HooT^er 

tJoh'ri-h»] 

Wherever 

Aways 

Tuv 

Tiv 

^wi-h'z] 

Tuov] 

Tiv  (and)  tih'-v] 

Away 

>Tq 

Til 

'Til-] 

TSa 

W] 

\ 

Frev 

'Frev  (and)  ftiv] 
;Frel  (and  with  added 
[h'J  before  a  con- 

\ 

Frde 

^From 

sonant) 

1 

Roundwards 

Eoo-ndudz] 
'Uboot-udzJ 
■Wiih'suomivuz] 

Bound 

Ahoutwards 

About 

WTieresomevers 

Wheresoever 

Thrvf 

[Thruof] 

Through 
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lli        ADVEEBS  09  PLaCK — QUALITY — QUANTITY— MOOD. 


0/ 

Again 

Among 


E 


tUmaang*] 


On 
Against 

1  Amongst 
Among 


m.    ADVERBS  O^  QtJALITt. 


Weet  [Wee-l  (and)  waei]        Well 

Thu8ward9  [l^uos'udz]  Hius 

Surelya  ^        [Siwh'liz]  Surely 

A  great  pro))ortion  of  the  adverbs  ending  in  ly  take  *  $  *  additionally^ 
and  some  few  *  ings '  [ingz]. 

Tamost  [Yaam'ust]  Almost 

Hardly  $  [Aa'dli^  (and)  e:li'*dliz]  Hardly,  scarcely 

Varra  [Vaar'u]  Very 

Ab  an  isolated  afi&lrmative,  the  word  often  takes  *  s '  additionally. 


CUnner 
Nought  hut 
Nought  huU 
Nought  hud 
Nought  bnda 
Nearlys 
Fair 
Willing^ 
BatherB 
*  T ginner  6"  ^  two' 


rGin'\ir] 
[Naob'ut]    ) 
rNaob'uts]  f 
[Naob'udJ  T 
LNaob'udz]  ; 
[Ni-hUiz] 
[Fe'h'l 
[Wil-inz] 
£Re-h'dhuz] 

gin'nr  ut'  twi*h*], 


Bather 


Only 


j^oarly 
Quite 
Willingly 
tlather 
The  ratherest  of  the  two  * — 


a  peasant's  rendering  of  the  phrase  ;— «.  e»  the  best  of  the  two ;  but  the 
word  is  not  by  rule  permissible  at  the  end  of  a  sentence)  as  is  *  rathereet ' 
[re'h'dhu'risti 

tV.    Al)VaBBB  OF  QUANTITY. 


Mich 

MickU 

Mvddt 

Lahl 

LahOe 

AnSa/ 


Ayt 


Vahty 

No  douhtingB 

Aye 

Whya 

Wak 
Happen 
Happens 
And  with  initial  y 

Belikes 
Hap-chance 
And  with  initial  y 


[Mich-]       ) 
'Mik-u'll     > 
'Muok-u'll ) 
[Laa-l]       I 
T.aa'tu'1]  ( 
"Uni»h'f] 


V.    ADVEJaBB  Ot  kOODi 

[Aa%  Aa*y,  (and  the 
refined  forms  [Ae*y, 
aey,  e*y,  ey']) 

.Vaa-li] 

'Ne"h'd:oo'tinz] 


Much 

Little 
Bnough 

Yes 


Aa-y,  Ae-y,  Ey] 
"VVaa'yu,  (and)  waay*u 

(re/.) 
rWaa-J 
[Aap'u'n]    ) 
[Aap'u'nz]  ] 


Verily 

Doubtless,  Undoubtedly 

Indeed 


W( 


ell  (in  assent). 


iPerhaps 


supplanting  h  in  the  last  two  formsv 

[Bilaa-ks]  "Probably 

[Aap'chattns]  Perchance 

in  place  of  h.  The  word  is  usually  preceded  by  by  [bi]. 
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liii 


Likelys 
What  for 
Whether% 
Whitherward^ 


'On* 


Laa'kliz] 
'Waat'  fur-] 
"Widh-uz] 
^idh'u'rudz] 

PBEPOSmONS. 


Likely 
WhyP 
Whether 
Whither  (occ.) 


is  in  oooasional  use  for  o/,  chiefly  before  personal  pronouns^ 
but  is  not  a  distinctiye  form,  the  common  one  bein^  t^'^']*  ^^^  is  *  on  * 
habitually  abbreviated,  as  in  town  dialect,  in  which  the  consonant  is 
usually  subjected  to  elision.  In  rural  dialect,  of  [uv*]  is  also  frequently 
employed  for  on.  '  He  is  of  horseback'  [Iz*  uv*  aos'baak].  '  One  must 
not  depend  o/him'  [Yaan*  muon'ut  dipin'd  uv  im']. 
Other  peculiar  forms  are, — 


Again 

Tuv 

Tiv 

Til 

Ti 


Against 


To 


rUgi-h'n] 
"Tuovl  ) 
■Tivl-'( 

[Ti]       ) 

These  are  em])loyed  before  words  beginning  with  yowels.  When  a 
consonant  is  the  initial  letter,  [tu]  is  resorted  to.  The  first  two  forms 
make  an  exception  of  initial  t  in  the  definite  article. 

Intuv  pn-tuv  (and)  in*tuov]  ) 

Iniiv  Fin  tiv]  C  t  a 

Intii  [In-tu'r]  r^^- 

hitt  [In'ti]  ) 

These  forms  also  precede  words  beginning  with  vowels;  the  first 
form  being  occasionally  heard  before  t,  generaUy  as  the  initial  letter  of 
the  definite  article.  The  last  foim  is  so  heard,  also.  The  usual  one 
before  consonants  is  [in-tu], 

rUon*tu'l]  Unto 

[Biv]  By 

Bigorously  employed  before  a  vowel,  and  frequently  before  words 

with  initial  U 

Ttivard  [Tuorud]  ) 

Tivard  jTivud]    f  Towards  toward 

Tilard  Til-udf    f  lowarOfl,  towaru 

Teard  [Tii'h'd]     ) 

And  with  added  a  ([z]),  m  each  case. 


UnHl 
Biv 


Frev 
Friv 
Fra 
Fruv 


Frev] 
Friv] 
;Fre'] 
Friiov] 


I'rom 


The  last  form  is  employed  in' the  past  tense,  before  a  vowel.  The  rest 
of  the  forms  are  in  excessive  use,  cuid  are  familiar  to  the  ear  in  every 
poBition.  The  two  first,  however,  are  those  chiefly  used  before  vowels. 
*  Fra  *  [fre*]  is  quite  as  frequently  heard  before  words  beginning  vdth  a 
vowel,  as  before  those  beginning  with  a  consonant,  and,  in  respect  of 
these  last,  with  tlie  addition  of  the  final  element  [h'*]. 

Frevard  PFrevud]    )  *Fromward,*  away  from, 

Frivard  [FrivudJ     >  — in  antithesis  with 

Fruvard  |^Fruovud] )  toward. 

And  with  added  <  ([z]),  m  each  case^ 
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PREPOSITIONS. 


Ower 
Unther 

Thrvf 
Tkra 


BAo-wh',  ao'L'  (r^.)]     Over 
J:o*nd*u  (and    often)  Under 
uo'nd*u] 
rrhraof •]  ) 

[Thre]  (and  with  [h']  > Through 


before  a  consonant)  ) 
Of  derived  prepositions,  those  which  in  ordinary  speech  are  formed 
by  employing  the  prefix  &e,  in  dialect  speech  employ  *  a '  for  the  purposo, 
as  in  tne  following : — 


Between 
uni*h'th]  Beneath 
Beside 
Beyond 


Ufao'h'r]  Before 

'U-int']  Behind 

i'Utwee'n]   > 
'Utwih'-nl  J 

trni-h»dh(and) 

[Usaa'dJ        ) 

lUsaa-d^un]  ) 

[TJ-yuond*T 

'Umaang'J') 

jMaang']     >  Among,  amongst 

"Umuong-]  ) 

'Uboo'nJ  AboTO 

tTdhinJ  Within 

:Of-uvJ  Off 

The  last  idiom  usually  occurs  when  the  word  to  follow  is  a  pronoun. 
*  Off  on '  ^of '  u'n]  is  also  employed,  but  this  form  is  more  charaoteristio 
of  town  dialect* 


A/ore 
Ahini 

AtwecH 

Aneath 
Aside 
Andeti 
Aycnd 

i  Among 
Mang 
Amung 
Aboon 
Athin 
Ofof 


Sin 
8m 
Wiv 
Wid 


[5^1 


Since 

With 
'  [wi*]  before  consonants. 


►  From 


Chiefly  employed  before  vowels,. as  is  •  wi* 
Through  [Throo-] 

Thra  [Thre'l  (and  with  added  | 

[h'l  before  a  consonant)  i 
Thru/  [Thruof  1  ) 

Astead  [Usti^h'dJ  Instead 

Anent  [Unint*]  Concerning,  touching 

Iv  [Iv]        ^  In 

Chiefly  (but  without  restriction)  employed  before  vowels.    Before 
consonants,  '  i'  *  [i]  is  most  usuaL 


Aihout 

Adoui 

Avotd 

Bithoui 

BidotU 

Bivoui 

WUhout 

WidotU 

Wivout 

'Dout 

*Bout 

*Thout 


Udhoot-] 

"Udoot-] 

tTvoot'] 

'Bidhoof] 

[Bidoot] 

'Bivoot'J 

Widhoot] 

Widoot-i 

'WivootJ 

'Doot-l 

"Boot-] 

"Dhoot-] 

^oot-] 


Without 
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k 


Of  theee,  'athout,'  'adout,*  'without,'  *widout,'  «'dout,'  * 'thout,* 
and,  occasionally,  '  'bout,'  acquire  the  ending  '  en '  customarily. 

While  r^^'l']    \  risn 

While$  "Waa-lz]  |  ^™ 

Nearhand  iNi^h^raand]]") 

Nearhands  'Ni"h'raana*J  >  Near 

Neara  'Nih'z]  ) 

At-a/ter  [Ut-:e-ft'u]  After 
The  present  of  participlee  are  not  employed  as  prepositionfl. 


CONJtJKOnONS. 
The  following  are  the  most  usual  forms :-« 


I.  OOPTTLAxiVjs. 


An  [tJn*]  And 

An'  aU  [Unao-h»l]  *  And  all  '  =  also 

Both  [Beh'th,  bi:h'-th]  Both 

nBao'thl  the  refined  form,  is  heard  firom  many  who  do  not  habitQally 
employ  dialectal  pronimciations,  and  who  are  supposed  to  have  reoeiyed 
a  mil  education  for  the  demands  of  middle-class  society. 


Lxkewiw 
Farder 
Moreoweri 
Afof 
Sin 
Syne 
Ben 
Ere 
JBres 
AUafUt 
When 
While 
Whiles 
Anever 
Anevere 
AniomeOef 
Wheneomevet 
Wheneomeven 
Whoor 
Hoor 
Whiihef 
Whuihet 
AcauH 
Gin 
An 

The  last  form,  with 

Thai 
*Cepi 


Xaa*kw:aaz]  Likewise 

'Faa*d*u]  Farther 

"Meh'raowh'z]  Moreover 

tTfuo'h'rl  Before 

'S:aa'yn,  saa*n]  >  Since 

'Senn  ) 

■rh4] 

;TJt-:eft'u] 
"Wen\  w:ae*n] 
"Waa-1]    ) 
"Waa-bB]  f 
"Unri'Torj 
'TJnd'vuzj 
"Unsnma'Yuz] 
"Wensumd-vur] 
"Wensum;i*vua1 
^uo-h'r]  ) 

"Uo-h'r]    : 

■Wid'^u]     ^ 

"Wuod'-u] ; 

"Ukaos-] 

•  gift  ^  Lgift*]»  we  most  usual  in  Nidderdale. 
mhaat*]  That 

[Sipt*]  Except 


Ere 

After 
When 

Until 


whenever 


Where 

Whither 
Because 

If 
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CONJDNCTIONS. 


Howler 

Howevers 

Howaom^er 

HowBomevers 

As  if 

An' if 

So 'at 

Thuf 

Thof 

Tha 

Then, 

Red 


;oo-i-ii»]  ] 

po-iv*u2]  { 

[Oo"8UOIlli*ll*]  L 

'Oc'suomivuz]    J 
"Uz  if-]  > 
•Unif-] 
'Se-h't,  seh'-t] 
^Dhuof-l ) 
'Dhaof-1  }  Though 

"Dhe-]      ) 

Dhen-]  Than 

[Ed;];    (also  [Aad'],  |  ^^ 

distinctively)  ]  ^^ 


However 

As  if 

So  that 


II.  DISJUNCTIVE. 

V  rU]  Or 

Nu  [Nu]  Nor 

Though  the  r  has  not  been  rendered  in  the  above  forms,  yet  it  ia 
much  heard  in  connection,  and  is  never  omitted  before  a  vowel. 


Still 

Aither 

Owther 

J&ather  (re/.) 

Naither 

Nowther 

Neather  (ref.) 

However 

Howaomever 

Yet 

Howbeit 


.Stil-] 
;Eh»d*ur] 


;Eh»d*ur]     ) 
':Ao*wd*ur]  > 
I-h'dhur]      ) 
TSTe-Fd'ur]     ) 
'N:ao'wd*ur]  > 
[Ni-h'dhiir]    ) 
Oo-ivu]  ) 

Oo**8uomivul  s 
•Yif] 
■:Oobit] 


Still 
Either 


Neither 


However 

Yet 
Howbeit 


Bud 

Bod 

But 

Leastways 

Ne'ersome^er 

Ne*ersamevers 


I 


But 


The  refined  [ao^h'bey't]  is  also  much  heard  generally. 

[Buod-,  bud] ] 

[Baod-I 

fBuof] 

fL:i*h*stwe-h'z,  li'h'stuz]  Lest 

tNlSiZivS]  I  Nevertheless 

The  middle  vowel  is,  in  each  case,  m  interchange  with  [uo]. 

When  conjunctions  are  employed  correlatively  with  an  adverbial 
form,  there  is,  very  often,  the  cnange  of  a  word,  an  insertion,  or  a  con- 
traction not  recognised  in  modem  speech.  In  the  phrase,  more  or  less 
ihauy  the  last  word  is  displaced  by  wor,  [nu].  In,  though  yet,  the  word 
as  must  necessarily  come  between  the  words,  [dhuof  uz*  yit'].  In,  so 
thai,  the  th  is  never  heard,  [so'h't]. 

Only  the  simplest  construction  of  illatives  are  employed,  such  as, 
and  so,  [un*  se'h'J  ;  then,  [dhin]  ;  for,  [fur-].  Words  like  whence,  hence, 
thereupon,  there/ore,  consequently,  are  entirely  imfamiliar  to  dialect 
speakers.  Accordingly  is  heard,  but  this  is  not  a  genuine  dialect  form. 
The  pronunciation  is  [uk:uoh*dinlaa']. 
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INTEEJECnONS. 


The  inteijectionB  which  are  not  orthographically  distinct  from  those 
in  ordinary  use,  are  yet  so  phonetically.  To  these  are  added,  in  the 
following  hst,  the  forms  peculiar  to  the  dialect. 

Hurrah!    [Uo*re* !]  witji  the  second  vowel 
greatly  prolonged. 


1.   EXPKE8SIVE  OF  BQIS<^ 
TEBOUS  FEELINQ. 


2.  EXPRESBIVB  OF   SOB- 
BOW,   OB  PAIN. 


(Yuch!  [Yuok-!]  Those  of  this  class  are 
numerous,  the  word  proper  heing  usually 
followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun.  Ex^ 
ampler : — 

Nay,  bairn  f  [Ne'h*  be"h*nl]  the  first  word 
having  the  force  of,  Nay^  indeed  I 

Aye,  bairn  !  [E*y be'*h*nl]  Yes,  indeed,  bairn! 
a  phrase  occurring  constantly  in  the  con- 
versation of  adults. 

Wdefw  us  !  rWe-h*  fur'  uz !]  Woe  for  us ! 

Wde,  bairn  !  [We'h'  be-h'n  !] 

Other  forms,  not  of  this  character,  are 
Oh  !  [Ao- !] 

Ooh !  roo- !] 

Ha  !  [He' !  J  A  rough  breathing  invariably 

accompanies  the  vowel. 
He!  [I* I]   A   sound  usually  elicited  by  a 

twinge  of  acute  pain. 


3.  BXPBBSSrVB  OF  PAIN- 
FUL  8UBPBISB. 


Oh  !  [A:o- !] 


4.  EXPBE8SIVB  OF  WON- 
DEBMBKT. 


'  Oh  !  [Ao* !]  of  extreme  length. 
^e<j./[Ee-!] 
^y/[Ai-!] 
My  scmg![;MAA'  'saang*!]     (Also  used  in 

mock-anger.) 
2?y/rBaa-!] 
Zounds  !  [Z:oo*nz  !] 
Zookerins  !  [Zookrinz  I] 
Woonkers  !  [Wuo'ngkuz  I] 
Odsart !  fiAo'dz-,  aodz*-,  aoh'*d2S-(and)  odz'aat ! 

(and  also,  in  ea/oh  case)  eh'*t'!] 
Hew  !  [I-w- !] 
Gow!  [Gaoh*^!] 
Zor« /rLao-h'zH 
HoUoa  /  [Aolao'h'  I]    (Expressive  of  pleased 

surprise.^ 
ALso,  with  the  addition  of  s  [Aolao'h'z !] 
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Expressions  of  displeasure  are  chiefly  represented  by  contractions, 
or  full  forms,  of  an  imprecatory  character,  but  without  force  of  mean- 
ing.    ExamphB : — 

Od  rdbit!  [Ao'd-,  aod*-,  aoh'*d-»  (and)  od* 

raaVit!] 
Od  zounds  !  pAo'dz-,  aodz*-,  aoh'*dz-,  (and) 

odz'oonz*  IT 
Drai  !  This  form  has  various  vowel  changes, 

being  heu^  as  [D^raat* !   d'ruot' !  d'raot*  I 

d'rot-!  d'ruoh'*tl  (and)  d*rihtl  (long  and 

short)]. 
Odnaf  [Aod'-,  aoh'-d-,  (and)  od-raat-I  (to- 

ffether  with  the  additional  variations  of  the 

last  vowel  as  noted  in  Drat  /)] 
BUme  I  [Blih''m  I] 
Dash!  [Daash'I] 
Bwm!  'Baon-n 
Deng!    Deng-lj 
^Zolck!  [Zaolsh'I] 


5.   BXP&ESSIVE    OF  Air- 
OER,  IN  VABI0T7S  D2-  ^ 
OBBBS. 


6.  BXPBBSSIVE  OF  OON- 
STERNATIOir. 


'Mtrey  !  [Maas*i  I]  also,  as  frequently,  [Maaa*- 

aa'y  !  (and,  on  occasions),  Maassaa'y  I] 
flfaw/ [S;i-hV!] 
Oh!  [Ao-!] 
Wounds  !  fw loonda*  I  w:ao*wndz*  I  (ref.)\ 


Experiences  of  this  kind  are  least  open  to  categorical  treatment,  for 
the  reason  that  they  in  some  measure  depend  on  the  object  for  character, 
and,  moreover,  are  a  variety.  Thus,  e.  ^.,  for  a  male  person  to  see  an 
acquaintance,  or  relative,  under  circumstances  of  imminent  peril,  would 
occasion  the  impulsive  cry :  •  Lad !  *  [Laad*  I]  or,  *  Lass  r  [Laas*  1], 
as  the  case  might  be. 


iPosh! 

7.  OF  OONTSMPT  OF      )  Tush  ! 

8PSBCH.  SPouss! 

(Chut! 


p:oo'B  I] 


liuot'  1] 
8.  OF  OBEBTINO.        {  What  cheer  !  [Waat*  ohi'h'  I] 
OF  OBBBTnro,  nr  stjs-  ( EoUoa!  [Aolao'h'I  uolao'hM] 


PBISB. 


9«  TO    8X7MMOK,  OB  AT- 
TBAOT  ATTBNnOIV* 


Also  With  s  [z]  added. 


I  H%)a  !  [Ioi*ao*h'  {  aol-ao'h'  I]  (and  with  thd 
I     accent  upon  the  last  syllable  alone,  in  each 
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lix 


10.     TO  DIRECT  ATTEN- 
TION. 


11.     USED    TO    SILENOE, 
OB  8UBDX7E  SPEECH, 


Zooifci/  [Lirh'ks!] 

See!  [Si-liM] 

Harha  !  [Eifr'ks !] 

Look  you,  hud$  !  [JLi'h'k  yu»  buodz*  !}^Look 

you,  but !  Only  look  !) 
Look^  huds  I  [Li'h'k,  buodz*  I] 
See  you,  huds  !  [Si*  jru,  buodz*  1] 
See,  huds  !  [Si'h*,  buodz- 1] 
Hark  you,  huds  !  [E:b*'k  yu,  buodz*  I] 
Hark,  huds  !  fEitf -k,  buodz- 1] 
^Hoar  you,  huds  !  [I-h'  yu,  buodz*  I] 

(Hush!  rUo-shl] 
'  {  WhUhi  I  rWhd'Bht'  I  vhiae-sht- 1  whiuo-sht*  I] 
(  So  I  [8e*l?  I  8ao*h'  I  (re/,),  eao- 1  (mow  r^.)} 
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A  GLOSSABY  OF  WORDS 


DSEO  IN  TUB 


DIALECT  OF  MID-YORKSHIRE. 


[The  part  of  Bpeeoh  is  not  added  in  the  case  of  sabstantives.] 


Ab  useful  [ubiwsfuol],  adj. 
abusiye;  Mid. 

Aohe  [e-h'k],  v.  a.  to  annoy  by 
complaint,  entreaty,  question- 
ing, or  miflcbieyons  talk.  FFA. 
OL;  Mid. 

Acker  [aak'ur],  sb.  and  v.  n.  a 
flowing  ripple;  gen.  In  Mid- 
Yorkisnire,  the  bair  is  said  to 
acker  ][aak*iir],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
wben  in  wavy  outline. 

Adash  [udaasb*],  y.  a.  to  put  to 
sbame ;  Mid.  '  I  felt  fair  (quite) 
adashed'  [Aa-  feH  -feb'r 
udaasbi;]. 

Addle  [aad-u'l],  y.  a.  to  earn. 
'  Addbngs '  [aad'linz],  earnings. 
WK  Ql. ;  gen. 

After -temsins  [ef-futem'-zinz], 
sb.  pi.  tbe  rougbly-dressed  flour 
oommonly  known  as  *  sharps,' 
sen.  Tbe  sieye  used  in  tbe 
dressing  of  this  meal,  at  tbe 
sta^  indicated,  is  called  a  'terns' 
[tem'z]. 

Ag  [aag'l  y.  a.  to  complain  con- 
tentioualy;  Mid. 

Agate  [uge-b't,  ngi'b't],  one  of 
those  compendious  terms,  vary- 
ing in  meaning,  wbioh  cannot 
be  properly  appreciated  but 
through  examples.  It  may  be 
taken  to  signify,  widely,  t/»  the 
act  of  doing  anything,  and  is  gen- 


0  tbe  county.     '  Q^t  a^ate 

ag '  [Git*  uge'b't  u  gaa'm], 

to  go.     'He's  been  agate 


eralto  tbe  county, 
o' going' 
beffin  to  „ 

o'  him  a^ain  *  [Eez'  bin*  uge'h't 
u  im*  u^'h'nl)  has  been  beating 
him  agam.  Or  the  phrase  may 
apply  to  any  other  act,  however 
diverse  in  character,  if  repre- 
sented by  a  participle ,  expressed 
or  understood.  *  They're  agate, 
the  one  at  the  other'  TDber' 
uge'b't,  te'b'n  ut  idh-urj,  thev 
are  kissing  each  other.  '  He^ 
agate  o'  bi'eaking  sticks'  [£ez- 
ugi'b't  u  brek'  in stiks*].  'He's 
agate*  [Eez-  uge-h't],  in  the  act 
of  doing.  '  Been  agate  o'  nought 
all  the  morning'  [Bin*  uge'ii't 
u  noaw*t  yaal*  t  much' -n],  been 
doing  nouiing  all  the  morning. 
'  He^  always  agate '  [Iz*  yaal'us 
un'h't],  alwajTS  teasing,  or  doing 
wnatever  else  may  be  the  sub- 
ject of  allusion.  'He  was  set 
agate  of  it'  [Ee  wur*  set-u'n 
uge'ht  on't],  was  incited  to  the 
act.  '  Get  agate  of  framing '  [Git* 
ugi'bt  u  fire 'b'min],  prepare  to 
begin.  '  A^ate  o'  sleeping ' 
[Uge'h't  u  slih'*pin],  in  the  act 
of  deeping. 

Agee  [i:gee-],  adv.  awiy.      Wk. 
01. ;  gen. 

Aggerheadfl    [aag-urib'dz],    sb. 
pL  loggerheads ;  Mid. 
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Agin  [ugin*],  coqj.  as  if.  Wh, 
OL  ;  Mid. 

Ahew  [u:i*w],  adv.  askew ;  gen. 

Ahint  [u-int*],  prep,  behind. 
Wh.  01;  gen.  Also  'Behint' 
[hi-int'];  gen. 

Aim  [aam-,  eh'm,  i'h'm,  yaam*, 
ye'li  m,  yi'h'm],  v.  n.  to  intend. 
These  are  all  general.  [Taani*] 
is  the  commonest  foim  among 
old  peoj^le.  [E'h*m],  as  at 
WhitDy,  IS  the  refined  form. 

Aimsome  [yaam'sam],  adj.  ambi- 
tious; Mid. 

Airt  [e-h't];  or  Airth  [e-h'th], 
sb.  quarter,  or  direction.  Wh. 
Gl;  Mid. 

Aither  [e'h'dhur],  sb.  furrowed 
ground.     Wh.  GL;  Mid. 

All-heal  [ao'hl*  ih-'l],  a  miner's 
term  for  a  new  working;  Nidd. 

Allkini  [yaal'kinzl,  sb.  pi.  and 
adjectivid  sb.  all  kinds ;  Mid. 

Abe  [aals];  or  Ailse  [eh'ls], 
Alice;  gen. 

Amang-handfl  [umaang*  •  aanz], 
adv.  conjointly.     Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 

An  [un*],  conj.  if,  Wh.  OL ; 
casual  to  Mid  -  Yorkshire  and 
the  north. 

An'  a'll,[iin  aoh'l],  ady.  too;  gen. 
[Aa'z  gaain  un  ao'h^l],  I  am 
going  too. 

Ananthers  [unaan'dhuz] ;  or  An- 
thers  [aan'dhuz],  coig.  lest. 
Wh.  GL;  Mid, 

Anenst  [unen'st],  ady.  against. 
Wh.  GL ;  gen.  Anent  [uneni;] 
and  Agean  [ugi'h'n]  are  as 
commonly  heard,  too,  but  the 
former  with  two  other  yariations 
of  meaning — near  and  opposite. 

Angle  [aang'u'l],  a  small  hook, 
as  a  nshing-hook.  A  large  one 
is  a  cruke  [kriw'kl  or  orukle 
[kriw*ku*l] ;  gen.  The  pronun* 
dation  of  the  last  forms  yaries, 
being  quite  as  often  [kii'h'k]  and 
|>ri-h-\u'l]. 


A'not  [aan'ut],  employed  in  the 
place  of  the  yerbal  and  adverb- 
ial phrase  are  not;  but  very 
casually.  The  common  form  is, 
is  not  [iz'u'nt] ;  Mid. 

Anotherkins  [unuodh-ukinz],  adj. 
another  kind.  Wh.  GL;  Mid. 
The  nlural  is  usually  employed, 
but  the  singular  occurs  occasion- 
ally, and  each  form  is  often 
heard  in  tautology.  'That  plum's 
of  anotlierkins  sort'  [Dhaat' 
pluomz*  uy  unuodh  *  nVing 
Buo-h't]. 

A'oot  Fn'oot-] ;  or  Adoot  [ud'oot*] ; 
cr  Avoot  [uyoot*];  or  Athoot 
[udhoot*];  or  BPoot  [bi-oot']; 
or  Bidoot  [bid'oof] ;  or  Bivoot 
[biyoot] ;  or Bithoot [bidhoot*] ; 
or  Wi'oot[wi-oot'];  or  Widoot 
[wid'oot*];  or  Wivoot  [wiyoot']; 
or  Withoot  [widhoot*],  jprep. 
without;  gen.  The  last  syUable 
also  gives  way  to  a  refined  form 
roa-w(and)  oaw']  in  broad  dialect 
The  dental  d  forms  are  especially 
employed  by  those  who  speak 
the  dialect  broadly,  and  all  the 
above  are  generaUy  heard  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  north. 

Appearently  [upi-h'ra'ntli],  adv. 
apparently^  but  in  freer  use  as  an 
affirmative  response  than  is  usual 
in  ordinary  speech ;  gen.  *We'a 
ganging  to  f  fdast,  ye  see,  op- 

farently '  [Wiz*  gaan'in  tit* 
h'st  yi  sae*y.  Dpi-h'ru'ntli]. 
'  It 's  boon  to  weet,  aj^pearenily  * 
ptz*  boon,  tu  weet.  upi*h*ru'ntul 
IS  going  to  wet  (or  rain),  ap- 
parently. 

Aramastorky  [aar'umastaoh'ki], 
a  long  name  for  an  awkward 
female  of  some  size ;  Mid. 

Arf  [aa-f],  adj.  a&aid,  reluctant. 
Wh  Gl.;  Mid. 

Ark  [aa-k,  eh'k],  a  chest ;  gen. 

Arm  shot  [eh'^mshaot],  ann's- 
length.  There  is  also  a  tendency 
to  make  the  last  vowel  [uo],  but 
this  usage  is  somewhat  of  an  in- 
dividual oharacteristio;  gen. 
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Arr  [aa*rl;  a  scar,  after  a  wound 
or  an  ulcer.  Pock-arr'd  [pok*- 
aa'd],  marked  with  the  small- 
pox.    Wh,  01, ;  5fen» 

Arridge  [aar-g],  a  light  edge  or 
ridgei  as  of  wood  or  stone.  WK 
Gl;  gen. 

Arvil-cake  [aa*vil-ki'h'k],  a  spiced 
cake,  prepared  for  funeral  occa- 
sions ;  gen.  In  localities  south- 
ward, arvil  is  applied  to  the  tea, 
which  forms  a  sequence  to  these 
occasions,  though  the  more  com- 
mon name  of  this  time  of  refresh- 
ment is '  t'  drinking '  [t  d'ringk'- 
in]  or  *t*  t*a-drinking'  [ti'V- 
d'lingk'in],  the  usual  term  for  a 
tea-party  of  any  kind. 

Asiden  [usaa'du'n];  or  Aside 
[usaa'dt  prep,  heside;  near  to; 
gen.  The  kst  form  has  com- 
monly 9  added. 

Alk  [aask*] ;  or  Ai'sk  [e'h'sk] ;  or 
Aflkerd  [aas'kud],  a  water-newt; 
g;en.  In  use  for  the  seyeral  spe- 
cies of  lizards. 

Alk  faask],  v.  a.  To  be  asked 
at  cnurch  is  to  have  the  marriage 
banns  published.  Wh,  OL ;  gen. 
'  He 's  agate  o'  reading  t'  aMnga* 
[Eez*  ngi*h*t  u  rih*'ain  t  aas*- 
kinz],  in  the  act  of  publishing  the 
banns.  Ax  [aaks*!  (vb.)  and 
Aazin's  [aak'sinzj  are  em- 
ployed too. 

Afls  [aas],  ash,  and  ashes.  Aas- 
card  [aas*  - keh'd],  the  f^re- 
shoyeL  Ass-hole  ULas'-uo'h'll; 
or  Ass-middexL  [aas*-midinj, 
the  dust-heap.  Aas-riddling 
[aas'-ridlin],  a  St  Mark's  Eve 
custom  of  riddling  the  ashes  on 
the  hearth,  to  find^  by  a  shoe- 
piint,  on  the  followmg  morning, 
which  of  the  fieimily  is  to  die 
during  the  year,  or,  if  there  be 
no  mark,  to  be  sure  that  no 
death  will  occur.  Wh.  GU ;  gen. 
The  singular  and  plural  are 
usuallT  alike,  but  a  plural  form 
is  used  occasionally :  [aas^iz]. 


A8tnit[ust'ruot']ady.;  or  Astride 
[ust'raa'd].  Onewonlisasmuch 
m  nse  as  the  other,  and  equally 
in  the  present  and  past  tenses ; 
gen. 

At  alter  [ut  ef-t'ur  (and)  if-t'ur], 
ady.  afterward,  afterwards.  Wh, 
Gl;  gen. 

Atter  [aat-'ur],  y.  a.  to  entangle; 
gen. 

Atter  [aat-*ur],  y.  n.  to  be  busy 
in  a  trifling  manner ;  Mid.  *He 
was  attertng  about  it,  doing 
nought'  [Be  wur*  aat**rin  uboot* 
it,  diin  noawt*]. 

Atter  [aat-'url  y.  a.,  y.n.,  And  sb. ; 
or  Atteril  [aaf'ril],  the  matter 
of  a  sore,  or  an  excreted  appear- 
ance of  any  kind,  as  an  ottered^ 
or  furred  tongue.    Wh,  GL;  gen, 

At-nnder  [ut.-uond'u],  ady.  un- 
der control.     Wh,  Gl,;  gen. 

And  -  fiurand  [ao-h'd-faarund], 
a4j.  old-feishioned.  Wh,  01, ;  gen. 

And  SoM  [aoh-'d  Sos'l,  the  deyil; 
Mid. 

And  Stock  [ao-h'd  stok*],  a  fa- 
miliar term  employed  towards 
old  acquaintance  or  old  natiye 
residents.  It  is  used  in  reference 
as.  well  as  in  salutation ;  Mid. 
'  He 's  one  of  the  old  ttock '  [Eez* 
yaan*  ut*  ao'h'd  stokj,  one  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants.  'What  cheer  1 
avd  stock,  what  cheer  1  *  [Waat* 
ohi'h'rl  ao'h'd  stok*,  waat* 
chi'h'rl].  How  now,  old  Mend, 
how  now ! 

Anght  faow't],  ought,  anything. 
Wh,  Gl,;  gen.  Kaught  [naow'tj, 
nought,  nothing. 

Anm  [aoh'*m],  elm ;  Mid. 

An  maks  [ao-h'nmaks'l,  sb.  and 
a4jectiyal  sb.  all  maxes,  eyery 
kind.  Wh,Gl,;  gen,  •  I  went 
in  to  buy  a  bonnet-shape,  and  he 
showed  me  au  maks  *  [Aa*  wint* 
in  tu  baa'  u  buonit-shaap*,  un* 
i  shi'h^d  mu  yaal*  maaks'].  The 
form  is  yery  liable  to  assume 
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tins  sliape,  au  being  indoed  in 
singular  character.  In  the  min- 
ing-dales the  2^8  of  euch  words 
are  frecmently  dropped,  but  not 
in  Mid- York.,  or  in  the  strictly 
rural  parts  anywhere;  nor  in 
southern  Yorkshire,  except  to 
the  south-west.  Ail  manthers 
[ao'h'  maan'dhuz]  and  [ao*h' 
maan*d*uz]  are  forms  with  the 
same  meaning,  heard  in  Nidd. 
and  the  north. 

Aiunas  [ao'h'mus],  alms.  Wh. 
OL ;  gen.  [Ao'h'mus  -  oo's], 
almshouse.  The  word  has  also 
the  meaning  oiporiiony  sb.,  and, 
in  this  sense,  is  most  frequently 
on  the  lips.  *  There,  that 's  thy 
aumas;  thou  '11  get  no  more ' 
[Dhi-h'r,  -dhaats'  'dhaa-  aoh-'- 
mus;  dhoo'l  git'nume'h'r].  One 
holding  a  sack  to  be  fiUed,  will 
cry  out  when  the  sack  is  full, 
*  Mold  on !  I  Ve  gotten  my  aumas* 
[Ao'h'd  aon*  I  Aa*y  git'u'n  mi 
ao'h'musj.  '  He  '11  do  with  a 
bieger  aumas  than  that'  [Ee*l 
dill  wi  u  big'ur  ao'h'mus  un* 
*dhaat'],  with  a  larger  portion 
than  that.  On  'Pancake,'  or 
Shrove- Tuesday,  the  poor  people 

§0  from  house  to  house,  begging 
our  and  milk ;  and  employ  the 
formula,  *Pray  you,  mistress, 
can  you  give  me  my  aumuaf* 
[Prey  h',  mist'ris-,  kaan*  yu  gi 
mu  mi  ao'h'mus  F] 

Anmry  [ao'h'mri],  a  cupboard; 
Mid. 

Annd  [ao-h'nd],  past  part,  fated. 
Wh,  Ql;  gen. 

Awnd  [ao'h'nd],  V.  a.  to  own.  The 
use  of  this  form  is  verycommon. 
« He  11  ne'er  own  it '  fEei  ni-h'r 
ao-h'nd  it'].  *That  strickle  I 
found  goes  unavmdedjet*  [Dhaat* 
st'nk'u'l  Aa*  faand*  gaanz*  uon*- 
ao'h'n'did  vit*].  The  last  form 
is  employea  with  increased  idiom. 
<Has  he  got  back  yet?'  'Nay, 
he 's  never  awnded/  [Ez*  i  git*u  n 
baak*  yit'?     Ne'h',  ee*z  nivnir 


ao-h'n'did].  *Our's  {lad  being 
imderstood)  has  ne'er  axvnded 
yet,  neither'  [Oo-h'z  ez*  ni'h'r 
ao'h*n*did  yit*,  ne*h'dhur]. 

Awe  rao'h'],  expressive  of  control ; 
Mid.  'The  fother  has  him  in 
Rood  awe^  and  it 's  very  well ' 
[T  fih'd'ur  ez-  im-  v gi-h'd  aoh', 
un  'its*  vaarm  wee*l]. 

Awebnn'  [ao'h'buon*],  adj.  or- 
derly, or  under  authority.  Wh. 
GL;  Mid. 

Awes  [ao'h'z],  v.  a.  own;  Mid. 
This  word  makes  idiom  of  a  sen- 
tence. [We-h'z  ao'h'z  dhis-?l. 
Who  owns  this?  or,  [WeVz 
ao'h'z  iz*  dhis'  f\  Who's  own  is 
this? 

Awesome  [ao'h'sum],  adj.  awful : 

Mid. 
Awvish  [ao'h'vish],  adj.  halfish, 

neither  one  thing  nor  another. 

Also  half-witted.     Wh.  QL;  gen. 

Baokbearawa7[baak-bi-h*r- 

uwe*h'],  the  bat ;  gen. 
Back-kest   [baak-kest-],    a   cast 
backwards;  a  sudden  retrograde 
movement,  or  relapse.    Wh,  01. ; 
gen. 

Baoklings  [baak-linz],  adv.  back- 
wards; Mid. 

Backmost  [baak-mnstl;  or  Baek- 
ermost  [baak'umustj,  ad^,  hind- 
most; gen. 

Backwatoh  [baakwaach],  a  re« 
serve  fund  for  exigencies ;  Mid. 
'There's  nought-but  poor  add- 
lings  (There  are  only  poor  earn- 
ings) now-a-days,  but  somewhat 
must  be  laid  by  for  a  backwatch ' 
[Dhuz-  naob'ut  puo'h'r  aad'lina 
noo-u-di*h'z,  bud*  '8Uom*ut  mun* 
bi  Hh'd  (or  [Uh'n])  baa*  for*  u 
baak'waach*].  The  term  is  not 
restricted  in  application. 

Badger  rbaad'jurl,  a  miller;  also, 
a  nucKster ;  Mid.  '  Hungry  I 
Thou's  always  hungry:  thou'd 
eat  a  badger  oft  bishorae'  ['Uong*- 
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iiril  Dlioo'z  *yaal*u8  uong'tiii 
— dlioo'd  yili**t  u  'baadjur  ili**f 
iz*  ao8*]. 

Baff  [baaf'j,  t.  n.  a  suppressed 
bark;  Mid.  A  dog  hafft  when 
it  dares  not  bark,  though  it  may 
happen  that  it  commits  itself  in 
the  latter  way  at  intervals. 

Baffonnd  [baaf'und],  y.  a.  to 
stun  and  perplex ;  ^  Mid.  Ex- 
ampled  as  a  pp.  in  the  Wh. 
01.  'Thou  *d  baffound  a 
stoop!*  (post^  [Dhoo-d  baaf- 
und  u  sti'n'p  !j 

Bagnit  [baag*nit],  bayonet ;  gen. 

BaiUer   [be-h'lih'r,  bi-h'lih'r],  a 

bailiff;  gen. 
Bairn  [be*h*n],  child,  variously 

employed,   as  in  the  Wh,  01, ; 

gen.    This  is  the  northern  form 

generally,  as  hfum  [baa*n]  is  the 

southern. 

Baim-baim  Fbe-h'n-be-h'n],  liter- 
ally, a  child's  child,  or  grand- 
child. A  term  often  used  in 
Mid  -  Yorkshire.  Leeds  people 
employ  the  compound  [baa-n- 
baa*nj  now  and  then,  but  with 
some  vulgamess  of  feeling,  and 
not  in  that  sincere  way  of  its  use 
among  country  -  people,  whose 
own  tne  word  is,  or  has  come  to 
be.  In  each  case,  the  plural  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  «  to 
the  last  word.  But  these  are  not 
the  common  forms  of  the  name 
arandchild,  which  are  respect- 
ively rgraon*be*h*n]  and  [g[raan* 
baa'nj,  the  [ao]  of  the  first  inter- 
changmg  with  [aa],  and,  in  a 
slight  way^  with  (mostly)  [u], 
and  [uo].  When  the  vowel  is 
[aa]  it  is  impossible  not  to  recog- 
nize distinctly  the  dental  charac- 
ter of  the  preceding  r. 

Bairn-fond    [be-h'nfaond],    adj. 

child-loving;  gen. 
Baim-lai*kins  [be h'n-leh'kinz], 

sb.  pi.  playthings.  Wh.  Oh ;  gen. 

Common  also  in  the  singular,  as 

is  *  Lai*kin0»'  sb.  pi. 


Bairnpart  [beh*npeh-'t] ;  or 
Baimdole  [be'h'ndihl],  a  child's 
portion,  or  inhOTitanoe ;  Mid. 

Baiinteam  [be-h'nt'i-h'm],  the 
children  of  a  household ;  gen. 

Bakston*  [baak'stun],  a  round 
slate  or  plate  of  iron,  hung  by 
an  iron  bow,  to  bake  cakes  upon. 
Wh,  01,;  gen.  ^aA^^cm' -cakes 
are  baked  over  the  fire,  in  the 
way  indicated,  and  also  by  lay- 
ing an  oven-plate  on  the  top  of 
the  '  end-irons,'  placed  on  each 
side  of  the  grate  for  the  pur- 
pose; but  a  hakstvn*  proper  is 
often  seen  as  a  feature  of  an  old 
brick  oven,  and  consists  of  a  slab 
of  metallic  stone,  placed  over  a 
limited  aperture,  and  is  remov- 
able at  pleasure.  An  old  oven 
was  never  complete  without  a 
reserve  of  these  stones,  and  often 
baking  would  be  goin^  on  over 
the  fire  at  the  same  time  as  in 
the  oven 

Balk  [baoh'kl  This  word  is 
very  generally  used,  in  various 
compounds,  peculiarly.  Rafters 
are  nouae-balks.  A  scale-beam 
is  a  weigh-balk.  The  iron  bar 
used  in  suspending  pans  over 
the  fire  is  the  rannel^  reckon, 
or  gally-balk  [raanni'l, reku'n, 
gaali].  The  ground  a  scythe 
has  swept  at  too  great  an  altitude 
is  a  swathe  -  balk  [swe'h'dh- 
bao'h'k].    A  perch  of  any  kind 

fete  the  name  of  balk,  as  a  hen- 
alk.  It  is  applied  to  the  ceiling, 
too.  Of  a  room  that  has  been 
*  underdrawn,*  t.  e.  where  a  roof 
of  laths  and  plaster  has  been 
constructed  below  the  rafters — it 
will  be  said,  '  The  walls  must  be 
white-washed,  but  the  balk  wiU 
have  to  hold  for  another  day' 
[T  wao'hlz  mun'  hi  waa*t-weeht* 
but*  t  baoh*'k  ul*  ev*  tu  ao'h'd  fur* 
unuodh'u  di'h'].  The  shoulder- 
piece  of  wood,  from  the  ends  of 
which  depend  straps  and  hooks 
for  the  carrying  of  pails,  or  cans, 
is  also  called  a  bal%.    The  word 
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is  Tised  in  town  dialect,  too,  for 
the  top  of  a  room  of  any  kind. 

Balks  [bao'h'ks]  is  especially  ap- 
plied to  that  part  of  a  house  im- 
mediately under  the  roof,  and 
which  is  usually  entered  by  a 
man-hole.  This  part  of  any 
building  gets  the  name,  as  a 
barn-loft ;  gen.  *  Qto  away  to 
the  bam-&aM»  and  fetch  me  an 
armful  of  straw-bands  *  fGaang* 
uwi'h'z  ti  t  baa-n-bao'h  ks,  un* 
fech*  mu  u  e*h'm-fdol  u  st'ri'h'- 
bunz]. 

BaUit  [baal-it],  baUad;  Mid. 

Bam  [baam'l,  a  joke ;  a  counter- 
feit.    Wh.  01;  Mid. 

Ban  [baan],  v.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
curse.     Wh,  OL;  Mid. 

Band  [baand'J,  a  hinge.  Wh, 
GL  ;  Mid. 

Bane  [be'h'n],  adj.  near;  gen. 
*  It 's  as  bane  again  that  gate ' 
[Itz*  uz'  be-h*n  ugi'h'n  dnaat* 
gi'h't],  as  near  again  that  way, 
or  in  that  direction.  The  Wh, 
01,  examples  the  superlative 
form,  also  m  use. 

Bang  [baang]^  y.  a.  and  sb.  to 
beat  with  the  fists,  or  to  knock 
any  object  about  violently.  The 
verb  is,  too,  a  familiar  substitute 
for  to  thrash,  in  farming  opera- 
tions; gen. 

Bannock  [baannik],  a  water-cake; 
gen.  Made  of  coarse  meal,  rolled 
out  thinly,  and  hung  upon  cords, 
or  on  a  rack,  among  the  rafters, 
to  dry  and  harden. 

Barf  [baaf'l  a  low  ridge  of 
ground.     Wh,  01;  Mid. 

Bargnest  [baa-gest] ;  or  Bai^s 
[baa-jis],  a  goblin,  or  firightful 
phantom;  gen. 

Barknm  [baakmnl  a  barfan,  or 
horse-collar;  Mid.  Barf  an  is 
in  use,  too.  *  Bumble-barfan ' 
[buom'ul  -  baa*fu*n],  a  collar 
having  a  rush  or  reed  casing,  as 
in  the  Wh.  Oh 


Barrow  [baaru],  a  tumultia. 
Wh.  01;  gen. 

Barzon  [baazun],  Wh.  Gl,; 
Mid;  but  not  commonly  em- 
ployed in  the  way  indicated  in 
this  glossary.  It  is  applied  in 
respect  of  immoderation  in  the 
conduct  of  a  person.  *  A  greedy 
hartxm '  [U  greed'i  baa'zun] ;  *  a 
good-to-(for)-nothing  harzon '  [u 
gi'h'd  tu  naowt*  baazun] ;  *  a 
bonny  (fine)  barzon^  [u  baoni 
baa|zunj.  When  tawdriness  or 
a  ridiculons  app^rance  is  im- 
plied, blossom  is  used.  '  I 
never  saw  such  a  hhMwm  in  all 
mv  bom  days '  [Aa*  nivu  see'd 
sayk  u  blos'um  i*  yaal*  maa* 
baoh**n  do'h*z]. 

Bass  [baas-],  any  kind  of  mat; 
gen.  Door-&a«a  [di'h'r- baas; 
diwr-bass*].  Pan-froM  [paan*- 
baas'],  a  feature  of  the  kitchen 
supper-table,  in  a  farm-house; 
the  article  being  laid  for  the 
usual  pan  of  boiled  milk  set  be- 
fore the  datal-men.  A  hassock 
is  a  bass,  too. 

Bat  [baat],  a  blow.  Wh.  Gl. ; 
gen. 

Bat  [baat-] ;  or  Batten  [baat-u'n], 
a  bundle  of  straw,  consisting  of 
two  sheaves ;  gen.  Also,  the 
portion  of  ground  swept  by  one 
stix)ke  of  a  scythe ;  Mid. 

Batch  [baach],  a  set  company ;  a 

sect     Wh,m,;  Mid. 
Banf  [baoh-T],  a<y.  well-grown, 

lusty.     Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Bawson  [bao'h'sun],  a  badger. 

Baxter  [baakstu], a  baker.  Wh. 
01,;  Mid. 

Beadle  [bih'du'l],  a  person  re- 
ceiving parish  -  pay,  or  alms. 
Allusion  is,  at  times,  made  to 
the  workhouse  as  the  2>ea<2-house 
[bi-h'dus];  Mid. 

Beagle  [bi-h'gii'l],  a  bound.  Also, 
a  tawdry  or  strangely-dressed 
person.     Wh.  01.;  gen. 
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Beal  [bili'l],  V.  n.  to  beUow. 
Wh,  Ql. ;  gen. 

Bean-day  [bi-h'n-dili'],  a  given 
day;  gen.  These  days  have  a 
casual  occurrence.  When  a 
new-oomer  enters  late  upon  the 
occupancy  of  a  farm,  the  rest  of 
the  farmers  of  the  yillaffe  will 
unite  in  doing  him  a  good  turn. 
If  it  is  plou^dng  that  requires 
to  be  done,  thev  will  go  on  to 
the  land  with  their  teams,  and 
plough  all  in  a  day,  without  un- 
yoking, thus  enabling  the  late- 
comer to  '  oyertake  the  season.' 
The  evening  of  such  a  day  is 
spent  in  a  &tLve  manner;  the 
neighbours,  generally,  ergoying 
the  farmer's  hospitality.  At 
times  of  push,  as  during  rape 
and  mustard  -  thrashing,  there 
are  hean-daya,  when  neighbours 
assist  each  oilier,  by  hiuid  and 
implement,  with  a  merry  even- 
ing to  follow.  If  a  })er8on 
allows  a  foot-path  across  any 
part  of  his  land,  this  act  of 
sufferance  is  recognized  by  a 
hean  -  day,  when  the  farmers 
render  suit  and  service  for  the 
concession.  Boon,  90on,  moon, 
and  words  of  this  class  generally, 
have  [i-h']  for  their  voweL 

Beant [bih'nt, bih-'nt] ;  or Bai*nt 
[beh-Vt],  be  not,  is  not.  Wh, 
01.  This  is  a  general  form,  but 
infrequently  used.  It  is  hardlv 
to  be  recognized  either  as  a  Nid- 
derdale  or  a  Mid- York.  form. 
The  three  Whitby  pronunciations 
are  given  above,  and  these  accur- 
ately indicate  the  pronunciations 
genereJ  to  Nidd.  and  Mid- York., 
the  short  [e]  being  rarely  used 
alone  in  a  word,  as  in  the  last 
form.  Beant  is  occasionally 
employed  in  the  clothing  -  dis- 
trict, south-west. 
Bear  [bi-h'r],  a  lode ;  Nidd. 

Beaalings  [bi-h'slinz] ;  or  Beast- 
lings  [biVst-linz] ;  or  Bislings 
[bis'linz],  the  first  milk   of   a 


newly-calven  cow,  usually  re- 
served for  puddings.  Wh,  01, 
These  forms  are  heard  generally, 
but  a  more  common  one  is  bees- 
lins  [bee'slinz],  and  in  all  the 
[g]  i^  v®ry  frequently  heard. 

Beb  [beb'l ;  or  Bezzle  [bez-u'l], 
V.  a.  ana  v.  n.  to  be  constantly 
imbibing.  Wh,  01, ;  gen.  The 
last  term  usually  implies  avidity. 
Iq  each  word  there  is  an  oc- 
casional vowel-change  from  [e] 
to[i]. 

Beck  [bek*],  a  brook  Beck- 
stones  [bek-sti-h'nz] .  Wh.  01, ; 
sen.  Usually  applied  to  a  shal- 
low natural  stream.  A  spring 
hedc;  a  running  heck, 

Beclarted  [bitlaa'tid] ;  vr 
Beclamed  [bitle-h'md],  a^j. 
splashed,  orbemired.  Wh,  01,; 
een.  The  verb,  in  each  case, 
is  also  in  use  actively. 

Bedstocks  [bed'stoks],  bedstead. 
Wh,  01, ;  gen. 

Beeskep  [bee*skep],  a  straw  or 
basket  6tfe-hive.  Wh,  01;  Mid. 
Also,  a  bee-hoppit  [bee*-opit]. 

Begnr-fiace  [beg-ufi-h's  (and) 
feel's  fref.)];  or  Beggar  -  lug 
[beg.muog*]*  terms  applied,  in 
mock-anger,  to  childx^n;  Mid. 
A  child  will  make  the  following 
insidious  proposition,  in  colloquy, 
so  as  to  be  neard  by  a  parent : 
'I've  agood  mind  to  go  aways 
and  see  how  our  peaches  is  get- 
ting on'  [Aa'v  u  gi'h'd  maand 
sey  oo* 
in  aon*], 
quick  re- 
joinder, on  the  part  of  the  parent, 
half  angry  and  half  amused :  *  I 
lays  (wager)  thou  won't,  thou 
young  beggar 'faw*  [Aa*  le'h's 
dhuo  'wihlit,  dhoo*  yuong'beg*- 
ufi-h's], 

Beggarstaff  [begnistaaf*],  beg- 
gary.    Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Beha'Yor  [biye-h'vur],  the  pro- 
nundation  of  behaviour.    Saviour 
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^as  the  one  other  word  of  the  dasB 
immediately  occurrixig  to  me- 
mory) is  similarly  treated  by 
many  people  [Seh^vur];  gen. 

Be-awes  [bi-ao'h'z]  v.  n,  belongs ; 
Mid.  *  who  be^awea  this  bam 
(child) P'  [Weh' bi-ao-h-z  dhis- 
beh'nP]. 

Behint    [bi-int-],   prep,  behind. 

Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 
Behodden  [bi-aodm'n],  pp.  or  adj. 

the   pronunciation  of  beholden, 

Wh,  Ql, ;  gen. 

Belanter*d  [bilaan-t'ud] ;  or  Lan- 
ter'd  [laan-t'ud],  a(y.  belated, 
Wh.  01, ;  gen.  Belantren'd 
l)Ltaan*t'rund] ;  or  Ijantren'd 
laanfrund] ;  or  Belantem'd 
'bilaan-t'mdj ;  or  Lantem'd 
'laanf  und],  are  also  Mid- York, 
ibrms. 

Bolder  [bel-d'ur],  v.  n,  bellow. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen.  A  child  that  cries 
noisily  hMers. 

Belike  fbilaay-k,  bilaa-k],  adv. 
probably;  likely.  Wh.  01.; 
gen. 

Belk  [belk'],  condition,  of  body 
or  temper ;  gen.  •  In  great  helk  * 
[I  griVt  belk-],  in  a  robust 
state  of  health.  <  He 's  in  great 
hdk  about  it '  [Eez*  i  gri'h't  belk- 
Tiboot*  it-],  in  great  spirits  about 
it 

Belk  [belk-],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.to  bask; 
Mid".  *I  saw  a  ha^-worm,  out 
of  the  dike,  hdking  m  the  lane' 

SAa  see-d  u  aag'waom  oot*  ut- 
aa-k  bel-kin  i  f  luo-h'n], 
Belk  [belk-],  y.  n.  belch.     Wh. 

01.;  gen.    Also  [bilk-]. 
Bellaces  [bel-usiz-],  sb.  pi.   the 
tone:ues  of  lace-up  quarter-boots ; 
Midf. 

BeUaven  [bel-e-h'yu'n],  expres- 
sive of  violence  in  concussion; 
Mid.  *Thou  gives  that  door 
bellavm,  goine  in  and  out' 
[Dhoo  giz'  dhaat'  di-h'r  bel*- 
e-h'yu'n,  gaan-in  in-  irn*  oot-]. 


'  Give  him  hellaven — he  deserves 
it'  [Qi  im-  bel-e-h'vu'n  —  i  di- 
zaa*yz-  it*],  give  him  a  sound 
beating,  &c. 

Bell-horse  [bel-ao-h's],  a  familiar 
title  bestowed  on  any  one  in  the 
position  of  leader  of  a  party, 
literally  or  figuratively;  Mid- 
In  the  days  of  packhorses,  the 
horse  that  went  nrst,  and  which 
wore  bells,  was  called  by  this 
name. 

Bell-house  [beloos],  belfiy. 
Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Bellkite  [belkaa-t  (and)  ka'yt]. 
The  usual  application  of  this 
term  is  in  the  way  of  good-hu- 
moured reproach;  Mid.  'Thou 
little  hdlkite,  get  out  o'  f  rdad' 
[Dhoo'  laai  1^-ka'yt,  gif  oot 
ut-  ruo'h'd]. 

Bellock  [beluk],  v.  a.  to  devour; 
gen. 

Belloking  [bel-ukin],  adj.  used 
in  respect  of  anything  very  great 
in  size;  Mid.  The  object  d^ 
scribed  is  a  heUoker  [bel-ukur]. 

Belles  [bel'usl.  <As  dark  as 
hdloa*  [Uz-  daa-k  uz-  bel-uz]  is 
a  proverbial  expression;  Mid. 
Probably  the  indefinite  article  is 
to  be  understood  before  the  word. 
Belloa  is  the  pronunciation  of 
bellows. 

Belly-timber  [beHtimur],  food, 
familiarly.     Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Bellywark  [beliwaa^k],  the 
belly-ache,  or  cholic.  Wn.  01. ; 
gen. 

Belt  [belt],  p.  part  of  huUd; 
gen. 

Berril  [bur-il],  a  wasp-like  in- 
sect, very  troublesome  to  horses 
in  the  field;  Mid. 

Bessybab  [besibaab],  one  fond 
of  childish  amusements.  Wh, 
01.;  gen. 

Best-like  [bes-tlaa-k],  adj.  a  su- 
perlative signifying  comely,  or 
good-looking.      'That's   good- 
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like ;  that  'b  f  better-like ;  but 
that  'b  f  best-like'  [Dhaats*  gi'Vd- 
laa*k,  dhaats'  t  bet*'u  laa'k,  buod* 
dhaats'  t  bes'tlaa'k] ;  gen. 

Better  [bet-'u],  adv.  in  a  better 
manner;  with  increased  pains; 
gen.  'That  dress  has  been 
washed,  and  washed,  and  better 
washed,  and  it  still  looks  well.' 
An  illustration  of  the  word  fur- 
nished from  York,  by  a  lady-cor- 
respondent, but  heard  generally. 
[Dhaat*  d'ris'  ez'  bin*  wesht',  un* 
wesht',  un*  bet-*u  weeht',  un*  it* 
•stil-  lih'ks  weei.] 

Betterin's  [bet'*urinz],  sb.  pi. 
superiors;  spoken  oi  persons; 
Mid.  *  He  *s  none  so  keen  of  going 
among  his  hettertn^s  *  [Eer  ne'h'n 
su  keen  u  gaang'in  lunaang'  iz* 
bet^'urinz]. 

Bettermost  [bet'*umust'l  the 
comparative  of  better.  Used, 
also,  in  the  sense  of  better-to-do  ; 
gen.  *  Are  they  well  off  ? '  *Aye 
(yes),  they  are  of  the  bettermost 
sort '  [Aa  dhu  wee'l  aof*  dhen*  P 
Aay,     dhur*     ut*     bet'urmus* 

BUO'h't], 

Bettermy  [bet**uini] ;  or  Better-^ 
more  [bet**umuoh'*],  adj.  of  a 
better  class.  *  A  bettermy  body,' 
a  superior  person.  Wh.  01, ; 
gen. 

Bettemess  [bet-'unus]^  amend- 
ment.    Wh^  01. ;  gen. 

Betweenwhiles  [bitwee'nwaa'lz], 
in  the  mean  feme.  Wh,  01.; 
gen.  Also,  Atweenwhiles  [Ut- 
wee'nwaa'lz],  and  ph*']  is  in 
interchange  with  [ee j.  In  each 
case,  the  singular  form  is  com- 
mon, too. 

Bengh  [bd-w]  or  Bow  [boo*] ;  or 
Bea  [bi-h'];  (yr  Be^  [bi'h'f], 
bough;  gen.  Bcw  and  Beugh 
are  the  usually  spoken  forms, 
and  the  refined  one  [buuw]. 
Old  people  cleave  to  the  last 
two  exampled,  of  which  [brh'f] 
is  mostly  heard  before  a  con- 
sonant. 


Beyont  [Bi-yuoh-'nt,  bi-yaont-, 
bi-yaanr],  prep,  and  adv.  beyond. 
Wh.  01, ;  gen.  The  last  pro- 
nunciation IS  nearly  confined  to 
Mid-Tork.  Ayont  is  also  gener- 
ally employed  as  a  preposition. 
*  He 's  ayon^yonder '  [Eez*  uyaont* 
yuoh*'nd*urJ. 

Bezom  [bi-h'zum],  a  birch,  or 
moor-heather  broom.  *  He 's  as 
fond  as  a  bezom '  [Eez*  uz*  faond' 
uz*  u  bi'h'zum^,  or  iesom-headed 
[bi'h'zum-i'h'did],  very  foolish. 
Wh,  01.;  gen.  Beztrm  is  applied, 
too,  to  a  dirty  x>erson. 

Bid  [bid'],  v.  a.  to  invite;  pp. 
bidden,  bodden  ^jid'u'n,  baod*- 
u'n].  Bidder  [bid*ur],  the  per- 
son who  bids  to  a  funeral.  Wh, 
01.;  gen.  Badden  [baad-u'n], 
p.  t.  ^so;  Mid. 

Bide  [baa'd],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
abide,  or  endure ;  gen.  *  I  Ve 
bidden  and  bidden  it  while  I 
can  bide  it  no  longer ;  I  've  swal- 
lowed the  kirk,  but  I  can't  swal- 
low the  steeple'  [Aa"v  bid-u'n 
un*  baod'u'nt  waa*l  Aa  kun* 
baa'd  it*  nu  lan^ur — ^Aa'vswaal*- 
ud  t  kaork*  bud*  Aa*  kaa*nt 
swaal'u  t  sti'h'pul].  Many  of 
these  verbs  have  various  vowel- 
changes,  as  this  one,  for  example, 
with[beh-'d],  [baod'l  andrbaad*] 
in  the  past;  and  [biu'u'n],  [baod*- 
u'n]  and  [buod*u'n]  as  perfect 
participles.  In  each  case,  the 
vowel  tao].  is  also  clearly  [o]  at 
times. 

Bide  [baayd,  baa*d],  y.  a.  and 
V.  n.  to  rest,  dwell,  or  tarry. 
Wh.  01;  gen. 

Bidest'e  [baa-dstu],  an  example  of 
the  endmg  common  to  verbs,  the 
»  being  always  added.  The  sense 
here  is  bide,  or  stay  thou,  impe- 
ratively; 'the  association  of  the 
pronoun  begetting  the  idiom.  So 
gangst'e  Tgaan'stu],  for^o  thou! 
walkst'e  [waoh-'kstu],  for  walk 
thou  !  i.  e,  go  thy  way  >  *  Trem- 
blest'e  always  in  that  way  when 
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there 's  a  whewt  fa  slight  wliistle 
— one  with  breatn  in  it^  besides 
the  house-door?*  [T*rmi'u*lztu 
yaal'us  i  'dhaat*  wi'h*  will*  dhuz' 
u  whiwt*  nsaa'dz  t  oo's  di'h'r], 
Do  you  alwars  tremble  in  that 
way?  &C  The  idiom  is  often 
increased  in  the  construction  of 
sentences.  'If  thou  will  gan, 
e'en  gansf  e,  but,  pray  thee  now, 
bidesfe  a  bit'  [If*  dhuo  -wil* 
gaan*  een^  'gaan'stu,  bud*  pridh* 
u  noo*  baa'dstu  u  bit*]  ;  Mid. 

Bield  [bih-'ld]^  a  cattle  or  fother- 
shed,  out  in  the  fields.  Wh.  GL  ; 
gen. 

Big  [big],  V.  iL  build.  Biggin 
[biginl  a  building.  Bigger 
[big'urj,  to  grow  larger.  *It 
biggers  of  it'  [It*  big'uz  on*t]. 
Wh.  01;  gen. 

Bilk  n>ilk*],  V.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb. 
belch;  gen. 

Bilking  [bilkin],  adj.  huge; 
gen. 

Bill  [bil],  V.  n.  to  labour  in- 
cessantly; Mid.  *  Billing  at  it' 
[bil'in  aat*  it]. 

Billybiter  [bUi-ba'yt'ur],  the 
bluecap;  gen. 

Bing  [bingg*] ;  or  Beng  fbengg*], 
y.  a.  bang;  gen.  The  first  form 
is  usually  employed  after  an 
auxiliary  verb.  Bang  [baangg] 
is  also  in  use,  and  ia  Sie  substan- 
tive form.  Bing  and  Bang  are 
the  rural  forms,  Beng  being  the 
common  one  in  town  dialect 

Bin^  [l>uigg']*  -^  ^^  of  ore  con- 
tams  eight  weighs,  a  weigh  be- 
ing a  hundredweight ;  Nidd. 

Bink  [bingk*],  bench.     Wh.  01.  ; 

gen.  J^encA  IS  heard  occasionally, 

too,  as  [binch*]. 
Binwood  [bia'wuod],  woodbine ; 

Mid. 
Birk  [bu*k],  birch.      Wh.  01; 

gen. 
Bit  [bit-],  adj.  little;  Mid.     *T 


hit  bairns'  [T  bit*  be*h'a£],  the 
little  children. 

Bittle  and  Pin  [bitn'l  on  p:iii], 
a  hand-substitute  for  the  rolling- 
I>re8s,  or  manele,  for  small  ar- 
ticles ;  the  bittie  beiag  an  instru- 
ment of  battledore  shape;  thn 
pin  a  roller;  the  work  being 
done  on  a  table,  Wh.  01, ;  gen. 
Battle  [baat'u'l]  is  as  much- 
used  a  form  in  Mid- York. 

Biv  [biv],  prep,  by ;  gen.  Used 
before  a  vowel,  or  silent  A,  and 
terminating  an  interrogative 
sentence  when  there  is  an  un- 
derstood personal  pronoun  in 
connection.  '  Thou  's  going  to 
get  called  over  t'  rolls,'  oeuled 
to  account.  'WhoWvl'  [Dhoor 
gaa'in  tu  git*  kaoh*'ld  aowr  t 
raowl'z.  We*h*  biv  ?]  And  so 
without  becomes  [bivoot*].  The 
usual  form  of  the  prepoation  is 
[baa*]. 

BlackaTlz'd  [blaakuvizda  adj. 
dark-visagei     Wh.  01, ;  Mid. 

Blade FbHh'd], leaf;  Mid.  Often 
heajna  in  this  sense,  referring  to 
the  leaf  of  a  tree.  This  seems  to 
be  the  case,  too,  in  the  common 
saying,  during  winter,— *  Now, 
that  there's  neither  a  hhide  up 
nor  down'  [Noo*  ut*  dhuz*  naow- 
dh*ur  u  bli'h'd  uop*  nur  doo*n]. 

Blair  [bleh'r],  v.  n.*  to  bellow, 
or  squalL  Also  as  a  v.  a.  to  pro- 
trude the  tongue ;  gen.  A  per- 
son is  said  to  Hair,  too,  who 
protrudes  the  eyes.  '  Don't  hlair 
your  eyes  out  at  me'  [Din*ut 
ble*h'r  dhi  ee*n  (or  [ih*'n])  oot* 
ut*  -mey].  The  Wh.  (A.  has 
hlairing,  part.  a.  in  the  sense 
first  indicated.    See  Blear, 

Blake  [ble-h'k],  a^j.  of  a  yellow 
colour.  'As  hlcSee  as  butter' 
[Uz*  ble*h'k  uz*  buot*'ur*].  Wh. 
OL;  gen. 

Blanch  [blaansh  ],  a  large  ball- 
shaped  mass  of  ore ;  Nidd. 

Blash  [blaash*],  y.  a.,  y.  n.,  and 
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Bb.tosplaah;  gen.  to  the  county. 
The  word  has  also  a  figurative 
nse,  in  the  sense  of  toiling  slay- 
ishly.  'I'll  hUuh  no  more  for 
nobody '  FAa-l  blaash*  nu*  me'h'r 
ftir*  •ne*h''bdi*],  will  work  no 
more  for  anybody.  Of  a  hard- 
working person  it  wiU  be  said, 
that  she  is  *  hlcuhing  at  it  from 
mom  to  night '[blaash'in  aat* 
it"  fpe'h'  •muoh**'n  tu  'nee't]; 
and  the  woman  herself  will  de- 
clare, that  she  may  hlash  herself 
'to  pieces  and  be  no  better 
thought  of  [Aa*  mu  blaash'  mi- 
sen*  tu  'bit's  un*  bi  nu  bet*'ur 
thaowt*  on*].  A  southern  York- 
shire woman  would  utter  the 
same  sentence,  in  her  own  way. 
BlcLih  is  applied  to  water,  fami- 
liarly, or  to  anything  of  a  watery 
nature.  Weak  tea,  or  poor  ale, 
is  Ucuh,  or  hloBhyy  adj.  Wet 
weather  is  said  to  be  hla$hyy  too. 
Nonsense  is  &to«%  talk,  hlashy 
or  blish-^Zos^,  as  in  the  Wh. 
01 

Blate  [ble'h't],  adj.  bashful ;  gen. 

Blay  [ble-h^,  v.  n.  to  bleat ;  Mid. 

Blea  ftli-h']  (L  e.  hltie),  a<y.  a 
livid'  colour,  as  the  face  with 
cold.  'He  looks  as  hlea  as  a 
whetstone'  [Ee  li'h'ks  uz*  bli* 
uz*  u  wet'stunl  Wh.  01. ;  gen. 
So,  also,  [bli'h'ouri]  for  bilberry. 
In  the  south,  too,  the  phrase, '  As 
blue  [bl:i'w  (and)  blie'w]  as  a 
whetstone,'  is  common. 

Bleak  [bUh'k],  y.  n.  to  talk  in 
an  empty,  noisy  way ;  Mid. 

Bridge  [brij],  v.  a.  to  bate.  'I 
never  go  to  that  shop;  they 
hridae  noue;ht'  [Aa*  nivur  gaans* 
tu  <uaat*  ottop ;  dhe  bry*  naowt'l 
—  bate,  or  abridge  the  piioe  oi 
nothing. 

Blear  [blih'r],  v.  n.  the  parti- 
cipial form  blearing  is  exampled 
in  the  Wh.  01. ;  meaning,  ex- 
posing one's-self  to  cold  without 
necessary  apparel  This  form  is 
in  general  use  in  Nidd.  and  Mid- 


York.  ;  the  verb  is  not  heard. 
But  blairixig  is  used  with  the 
same  meaning,  and  the  words 
merely  suggest  a  difference  in 
pronunciation.  The  word,  too, 
conveys  the  idea  of  wilful  ex-  * 
poBure,  or  protrusion.  A  child 
might  run  out  on  a  summer's 
day  in  fuU  winter  costume,  to 
see  some  unusual  object,  and  the 
word  would  be  appUed  just  the 
same— that  is,  to  tne  wilful,  ex- 

Cd  act  of  quitting  the  house. 
Blair. 

Bleazewig  [bli'h'zwig],  applied, 
as  in  the  Wh.  01.,  to  one  whose 
habits  do  not  befit  his  years; 
gen. 

Bleb  [bleb*] ;  or  Blob  [blob*],  sb. 
and  V.  n.  a  bubble;  a  blister. 
Wh,  01. ;  gen.  Also  blib  [blib*] ; 
Mid.  Town  dialect  has  blob, 
with  an  occasional  form  in  blub 
[bluob*]  (v.  n.). 

Bleck  [blek*],  the  oleaginous 
matter  at  the  fHction  points  of 
machinery.     Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Blen*com  rblen*kuoh**n|,  wheat 
mixed  with  rye.    Wh .  Ql. ;  Mid. 

Blendings  [blendinz],  sb.  pL 
beans  and  peas  together.  Wh. 
01.;  Mid. 

Blethering  [bledh-urin],  loud, 
vulgar  talking.  Wh.  Ul.;  ffen. 
The  neuter  verb  blethur  [bleoh*- 
ur]  is  in  common  use,  too. 

Blin  [blin*],  adj.,  v.  a.,  and  sb. 
blind.  A  pronunciation  general 
to  the  county,  and  applicable, 
not  to  a  class,  but  to  other  simi- 
lar words — find,  behind,  bind, 
dimb,  rind,  wiwl,  and  more,  in 
which  t  short  is  heard. 

Blind7bidr[blin-dibuof],  the  wild 
P<>PPy»  ^^'  Called,  also,  a 
*  popple  *  [pop'ul]. 

Blink  [blingk'l,  y.  n.  and  sb. 
wink.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Bliss  [blis']  V.  a.  and  interj.  bless; 
Mid.  But  more  used  as  an  in- 
terjection than  as  a  verb,  and 
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not  usually  adopted  in  the  par- 
ticipial forms. 

Blunder  [bluon'd'ur],  v.  a.  to 
render  thick  and  muddy,  as 
liquids  appear  when  the  sedi- 
ment is  disturbed.  Wh»  01.  In 
Mid-Tork.  the  term  is  of  wider 
application,  in  the  sense  of  mix- 
ing, or  disarranging.  To  mix 
liquors  wrongly  is  to  blunder 
them.  When  unskilful  hands 
haye  thrown  a  clock  out  of  or- 
der, in  interfering  with  its  me- 
chanism, they  haye  blundered  it. 
Of  small  shot,  of  different  sizes, 
it  will  be  said,  '  Don't  co  and 
blunder  them  pellets'  [Din*ut 
^aan*  un*  bluon'd'u  dhem*  pel*- 
its],  don't  go  and  mix  them. 

Blnnten  [bluon-tu'n],  y.  a.  blunt; 
past  part,  bluntei^d  rbluon*t- 
u'nd];  Mid. 

Blnsteroiu  [bluos't'rus] ;  or  Blus- 
tery [bluos't'ri],  adj.'olustering. 
A  weather  term.  Wh.  01, ;  ^n. 
Bluster  is  also  used  as  an  mi- 
personal  yerb.  'How  it  does 
bluster  and  blow'  [Oo*  it*  'dis* 
bluosf  ur  un*  blao'h']. 

Blether  [bledh*ur]  ;  or  Bluther 
[bluodh-ur] ;  or  Blither  [blidh*- 
ur],  y.  n.  Wh.  01.  To  weep, 
in  a  noisy  sobbing  way;  to 
blubber.  Also,  used  substan- 
tiyely,  in  a  jocular  manner; 
gen.  '  Thou  is  making  a  bluther 
of  it  I'  [Dhoo*  *:vz  maak'in  u 
bluodh'ur  on*  tl.  Also  with  [d'] 
in  place  of  [dh]  in  each  case. 

Blutherment  [bluodh-urment], 
mud,  slime.  Wh.  01.;  gen. 
Also  figuratiyely,  for  uncon- 
nected or  ridiculous  talk. 

Bob  [bob*],  y.  a.  and  sb.  to  sur- 
prise; l£d. 

Bo*den  [baowdunl,  y.  n.  bolden, 
to  go  Doldljr.  *  Borden  to  him ' 
[boawdun  tiy  im'l  go  boldly 
to  him.     Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Boggle  [bog-u'l];  or  Boggart 
[bog-utj ;  or  Boggard  [bog'ud], 


a  hobgoblin.  Wh.  01.;  gen. 
In  tins  word  [ao]  may  sometunes 
be  distinguished,  but  [o]  is 
usually  employed. 

Boily  [bao-ylil,  babiee'-food,  of 
flour  and  milx.  Wh.  OL;  gen. 
Usually  applied  to  boiled  imlk. 
*  What 's  thou  going  to  haye  for 
supper?'  *I  think  I'll  haye 
some  boily '  [Waats*  tu  boon*  ta 
e  fu*  suop-urP  Aa-  thingk*  aal* 
e  suom*  bacylil.  When  con- 
taining broken  bread,  the  mess 
becomes  '  pobs '  [pobz*,  paobz]. 

Boken  [buoh-'ku'n],  y.  n.  to 
strain,  as  Boak  [buoh''k],  in 
sickness;  gen. 

BoUar  [bol-ur],  bouldei ;  Mid. 

Bellas  [baol'us];  or  Bnllas 
[buol'usj,  a  small  wild  plum, 
the  fruit  of  the  sloe,  or  black- 
thorn. The  last  form  is  general ; 
the  first  a  Mid-Torkshiro.  The 
word  is  the  synonym  for  what 
is  bright,  Uacie,  or  90ur,  'As 
bright  as  a  bulkiB*  [Uz*  bree*t' 
uz*  u  buol'us],  &c. 

Bolt  [bolt*]  (short  o),  a  walled 
passage,  open  at  the  top;  Mid. 
In  town  dialect,  gixmil  [gin'il]. 
In  tiie  north,  [guon-il]. 

Bonnyish  [baon-i-ish],  a^j.  com- 
paratiyely  bonny.  Also,  iron- 
ically,—  *A  bonnuUh  lot*  [TJ 
baon'i<ish  lot*],  a  fine  lot  Wh, 
01. ;  gen. 

Bool  [boo-l],y.  a.,y.n.,  and  sb.  the 
general  northern  pronunciation 
of  bov}l.  The  renned  form  is 
[boawl]  and  [buuwl]  (peasants' 
refined).  These  pronunciations 
are,  too,  those  of  bowl,  a  veud, 
and  are  common  to  both  phases  of 
dialect.  [Boo'l,  boaw'l]  with 
[boawl]  and  [buuw*l]  refd.,  are 
also  employed  substantiyely  for 
a  Jioop.  The  general  town  or 
southern  form  of  the  yerb  is 
[baa-l],  refined  [baaw*l].  In  these 
respectiye  phases,  the  word  ia 
only   used   substantiyely  of  a 
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hoop,  and  not  of  a  wooden  holly 
as  in  rural  dialect.  Bowl,  a  vea- 
9ely  is  [baowl]. 
Boon  [boo'n];  or  Bun  [buon-], 
bound,  C  e.  poing,  in  an  under- 
stood direction.  Employed  as 
an  active  participle.  Wh.  GL; 
gen.  *I  's  (I  'm)  ooon  myself  to- 
day* [Aa*z  ooo'n  nusie'l  tu  di'h*], 
gbmg  myself  to-day. 

Bore-tree  [bot-'ri,  baot-*ri],  the 
elder;  Mid.  Wh.  QL  I  follow 
the  spellinff  of  this  glossary,  but 
the  Mid-^rkshire  Bottery,  as 
pronounced,  and  aboye  rendered, 
would  not  be  taken  for  the  same 
word. 

Botoh  p)och%  baoch'],  a  cobbler, 
familiarly.  Botcn,  y.  a.  to 
patch.  Wh.  QL;  ien.  *Can 
you  manaee  to  hoMi  my  boots 
to-morrow  r  *  [Kaan*  yi  maan*ish 
tu  boch'  maa'  bi-h'ts  tumuoh'*n  ?] 

Botohet    [boch'it],    honey  -  beer. 

WK  01;  Mid. 
Botherment     rbaod''ament],     a 

trouble,  or  difficulty.     Wh,  Gl; 

gen. 

Bottery.     See  Bore-tree. 

Bottle    nx>t-u'l],    applied    to    a 

large  bundle  of   short  straw; 

gen.    An  old-fashioned  portion, 

enough  to  bed  a  horse  up  to  its 

knees. 

Bonk  [buo'k],  bulk ;  size.  Wh. 
QL;  gen.  Mostly  in  use  with 
the  last  meaning,  though  fre- 
j[uently  with  the  first.  A  person 
IS  described  as  being  of  *bouk 
an'  bane'  [buck  un*  be'h'n],  of 
hulk  and  bone — big  and  strong. 

Bonnder  [booTid'ur],  y.  n.,  y.  a., 
and  sb.  to  bounce.  *  Don't  fling 
it — hounder  it'  [Di'h'nt  fling^' 
it*  boo'nd'ur  it*  J  don't  throw  it 
— make  it  bounce;  Mid.  Ex- 
ampled  as  a  sb.  in  the  Wh.  01. 

Bonnder  [boo'nd'ur],  a  landmark, 
boundary,  wall,  or  fence.  Wh. 
Gl.;  Mid. 


Bonndsey  [buonsi],  the  designa- 
tion of  a  person,  of  either  sex, 
who  combmes  a  rotund  appear- 
ance with  an  unusually  active 
gait;  gen. 

Bow  [boo*],  y.  a.  and  sb.  to  bend ; 
gen.  *  Bow  me  that  bough' 
[Boo*  mu  dhaat'  bi'h'f],  bend 
me  that  bough,  or  branch.  [Boo*] 
is  also  the  pronunciation  of  bow, 
a  weapon ;  and  of  bow,  to  hendy 
as  in  ordinary  use.  This  form 
is,  however,  in  its  several  senses, 
the  commonly  spoken  one,  used 
in  courteous  conversation,  and 
old  people  invariably  employ 
nbi'h  ].  Bough  has,  too,  both 
these  pronunciations,  and  usu- 
ally requires  the  help  of  a  sen- 
tence, or  of  an  understood  rela- 
tion, to  distinguish  it  from  how. 
See  Beugh.  When  hend  is  em- 
ployed, the  vowel  is  supplanted 
by  [i].  The  refined  form  of  hoto 
is  not  much  used,  but  when  used 
is  [buuw]. 

Bowdykite  [boawdika'yt-  (and) 
kaa't],  a  forward,  or  saucy 
yoxmg  person.     Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Bowkers!  [boaw-kuz],  an  inter- 
jection of  mock  or  real  wonder ; 
Mid.  Also  joined  to  the  pro- 
noun vie.    [Boaw*kuz-mey  t] 

Bowzy  [boaw-zi],  adj.  of  a  jovial, 
liquor-Hking  appearance.  Wh, 
GL;  gen. 

Braew  [bwdw],  p.  t.  of  In'ew; 
Mid. 

Brai'd  fbre-h'd],  y.  a.  to  resemble. 
Usually  associated  with  on;  gen. 
to  the  county.  Wh.  GL  *  Thou 
hraCds  o'  my  Lord  Mayor's  fool; 
thou  likes  aught  that's  good' 

g>hoo'  bre'h'oz  u  mi  Luoh**d 
e'h'z  fi'h'l:  dhoo  laa*ks  aow't 
utz*  gi'h'd]. 
Brander  [biaan-d'ur],  y.  n.  to 

broiL     Wh.GL;mdi. 
Brant  [braant*];  or  Brent  [brent-], 

adj.  steep.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 
Brash  [braash-],  rubbish.  Brashy, 
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poor,    or   inferior.      Wh*    Oh; 

gen. 
Braihling  [braash-lin],  a  weak- 
ling.   Said  of  a  child,  or  animal; 

gen. 
Brass  [braas*],  money,  coin  of 

any  kmd.     Wh.  01, ;  gen. 
Bratted  [braat-id],  pp.  slightly 

curdled.     WK  OL;  Mid.    Brat 

[braat*]  aLao,  y.  n. 

Braongmg  [brao-h'n*jin],  adj.  of 
a  huge,  coarse  appearance.  Wh. 
OL;  gen. 

Brave  [bre-hV],  adj.  fine,  ex- 
cellent, well-lookinff.  Bravely 
[bre'hVli],  very  well — the  reply 
to  the  customary  *  How  do  you 
do?'  Wh,  01, ;  gen.  Also,  sub- 
stantiyely. 

Brawn  [brao'h'n],  boar ;  Mid. 

Bray  [bre*h'],  v.  a.  to  beat>  or 
chastise ;  to  pound,  as  wheat  is 
hrayedy  to  prepare  it  for  boiling. 
Wh,  01, ;  gen.  to  the  county. 

Bread    [bri'h'd];     or   Brai*d 

S)re*h'd],  y.  a.  to  resemble;  gen. 
he  last  is  the  refined  form. 
Both  forms  are  associated  in  use 
with  on,  as  a  following  word. 

Bree  [bree'l;  or  Brew  [briw*]; 
or  Srea  tbri'h*],  brow,  as  in 
eye-&rato  [ee'bri'n'].     The  first 

*  and  last  forms  are  general ;  the 
second  is  a  Nidderdale  form. 
The  prommciation  of  hrow^  in 
pause,  is  [broo'],  generally. 

Breed  [bree-d],  breadtL  Breeds 
[bree^dz],  breadths.  '  It 's  about 
the  size  of  my  thumb,  and  the 
breed  of  my  hand*  [Its'  uboo-t 
t*  buck  u  mi  thuom*  un*  t  bree*d 
u  mi  aan'].  *A  brick  o'  breed* 
rU  bri'k  u  bree'd],  a  brick  of 
(in)  breadth.  The  swathes  made 
by  mowers  are  called  breeds. 
[Brih'M]  18  also  occasionaUy 
neard  from  old  people,  the  vowel 
in  this  case  being  snort ;  gen. 

Breeks  [breeks*],  breeches.  W7i, 
01. ;  gen. 


Brekin  [brek-in],  a  portion  of  a 
tree  with  diverginff  branches, 
such  as  is  often  to  oe  found  on 
the  ground;  Mid.  The  Wh. 
01,  has  '  Breekin,  the  natural 
forked  division  of  a  tree,'  which 
seems  to  imply  merely  the  na- 
tural appearance  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  tree  itself. 

Bre'kly  [brekH],  a^j.  brittle] 
Mid.  Poor,  dry  straw  is  said  to 
be  mushy  and  bre*1dy  [muosh'i 
un'  brek'li],  fidable  and  brittle. 

Brekens  [brek'u'ns],  ferns ;  gen. 

Brian  [braaynml.  When  it  is 
necessary  to  clean  out  a  fire- 
place, and  yet  to  retain  a  re- 
siduum of  the  burning  fuel,  this 
redduumis  called  the  brian;  gen. 
Boilers,  *  set-pots '  (open  boilers, 
set  in  brick),  and  large  ovens, 
with  the  fire-grate  undemeatli» 
are  usually  brtaned,  for  conveni- 
ence. 

Brig  [brig*],  bridge.  Wh.  Gl  ; 
gen. 

Brist  [bris-tl  breast ;  gen.  Not 
pronounced  according  to  rule 
m  relation  to  this  class  of  word. 

Brizsle  [briz-ul];  or  Bnukle 
[bruoz'ul],  V.  a.  to  scorch,  near 
to  burning;  to  broil;  Brusale 
[bruosm'l],  to  bum  slightly,  or 
singe;  Mid. 

Broach  [bmo-h'ch],  a  steeple,  or 
spire.     Wh.  01, ;  Mid. 

Brook  [brok'],  a  badger ;  gen. 

Brock  [brok*],  the  cuckoo-spit  in- 
sect found  on  green  leaves  in  an 
immersion  of  m>th.  '  I  sweat 
like  a  bnKk^  [Aa*  swi'h't  laa*k 
u  brokg.  Wh.  01. ;  gen.  It  is 
usual,  but  optional,  to  add  the 
B  to  eweatf  as  to  all  common 
verbs,  by  rule. 

Brog  [brog*],  v.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
browse,  from  place  to  place,  as 
cattle.  Wh.  01;  Mid.  The 
term  is  also  personal  in  applica- 
tion.    *I  shiall  go  to  no  more 
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BtattiB  (statute-hiiings^ ;  I  shall 
hrog  at  home'  [Aa*  eul*  gaan*  tu 
nu  me'h'r  staat'iz;  Aa*  buI' 
brog"  ut'  'yaaiu']. 

BrogWOOd  •  [brog-wnod],  brush- 
wood; but  more  particularly  the 
imdergro-wths  on  whioh  cattle 
feed,  or  browse ;  Mid. 

Brou  [bruo*] ;  or  Brea  [bri-h*], 
brother ;  gen.  *  He  's  going  to 
Thirsk,  to  see  his  hrSa*  [Eez* 
gaa'in  tu  Thuosk*,  tu  see*  iz* 
bri-h']. 

Brow  [bri'b*,  broo-],  a  hill ;  gen. 

Browl  [biaowl],  a  lack-manners; 
Mid. 

Browl  [broo'l,  braowl],  sb.  and 
y.  n.  Applied  to  a  gruff,  noisy 
state  of  temper;  gen.  'Gk>ing 
hrowling  about  in  that  ga^to 
(way) — t'  man 's  no  hold  of  him- 
self [Gktan'in  broo'lin  uboot* 
i  'dhaat*  ^*h't — t  maan*z  ne'h' 
*aoh''d  u  izsen*].  Here  there 
are  two  forms  suggestiye  of  the 
distinctiye  character  of  town  and 
rural  dialect.  The  two  pro- 
nunciations indicated  obtun  in 
rural  dialect ;  and  in  town  dialect 
there  are  two  others— [braaw'l] 
and  [braa'l].  These  distinctions 
are  localized  in  their  pairs,  and 
remain  a  hard«and-£Etst  feature 
of  respectiye  phases. 

Bmdder  [bruod-'ur] ;  or  Brither 
fbridh'ur],  brother.  The  first 
xorm  is  general,  and  the  last  an 
occasional  Mid-Torkshire  one. 
Brou  (see),  howeyer,  is  the  fa- 
miliar one,  generally. 

Bnunmeb  n)ruom*ulz1;  or  Bxiin- 
melkit68jbuomnilkaV'ts],hedge 
blackberries.  Brummel-noBed 
[bruom'ul  -  nuo'h'zd],  said  of 
a  person  who  has  the  toper's 
purple  nose.  Wh.  01.  both 
these  terms  are  heard  in  liiid- 
York.,  but  only  hrummelkitea  in 
Nidderdale,  and  in  each  locality 
the  substantiyes  haye  a  singular 
form. 


Bnm  [bruon*],  adj.  brown ;  Mid. 

Brunt  [bruont-],  adj.  precipitous. 
Also,  in  regard  to  personal  ad- 
dress. Wh.OL;md,  'A brunt 
hill'  [U  bruont-  ill-].  «He  is 
oyer  brunt  for  some  folk  (too 
abrupt  for  some  people),  but  one 
likes  him  no  worse  for  it '  [Eez* 
aow'h'r  bruont*  fu  suom*  fuo'h'k, 
but'  yaan'  laa'ks  im-  nu  waa-a 
fut-]. 

Bnmtling  [bruontlin],  adj.  ap- 
plied to  a  robust,  brisk  person, 
with  manners  which  are  greatly 
in  one's  way;  Mid.  *A  ^at 
brunUing  fellow— he  'd  shift  a 
horse,  by  the  look  of  hnn'  [U 
gri*h*tbruon-tlinfel-u,  ee-d  shift* 
u  'aos-  bi  t  li-h'k  on*  im-]. 

Bms'enhearted  [bruos-u^noa-tid 
(and)  eh'tid],  a^j.  heart-broken. 
Also  heart-brus'en  [aa'tbruos- 
u'n].  Wh,  GL;  gen.  Brus'en, 
burst,  is  a  constituent  of  many 
compounds,  and  is  more  employ- 
ed m  a  simple  form  than  the 
common  yerb. 

Bms'enkite  [bnios'u'nkaa-t  (and) 
ka'yt  (ref!)];  or  Bnu'enguts 
[bruos-u'nguots],  a  glutton;  gen. 

Bmst  [bruost*],  y.  a.  and  y.  n. 
burst ;  gen.  to  the  county.  Wh. 
GL  Bru8*en  [bruos'u'nj  is  also 
put  to  the  use  of  an  active  yerb. 
The  past  tenses,  in  each  case, 
are  [bruost-]  and  [braast*]; 
[bruos-u'n]  and  [brosm'n].  In 
rural  dialect  [brost*]  and  [braas*- 
u'n]  are  additional  past  forms. 

Bm2  [bruoz-],  v.  a.  and  sb. 
bruise ;  gen.  *  Thou 's  gotten  a 
bonny  (**fine,"  or  **sad^)  bruz' 
[Dhooz*  git'u'n  u  baoni  bruoz*]. 

Bub  Fbuob-]  ;  or  Bubs  [buobz-]  ; 
or  Barebubfl  [be-h'buobs"],  a 
young  naked  bird  of  any  kind ; 
gen. 

Buck  [buok],  a  roe ;  gexi. 

Buck  [buok-],  y.  a.,  y.  n.,  and 
sb.  to  butt ;  Mid. 
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Bnoker  [buok'ur],  an  ore-crush- 
ing, or  sand-liammer;  Nidd. 

Bud^e  [buoj],  V.  imp.  to  swell ; 
Mid.  'Look  how  it  *s  budging 
up!"*  ['Li'h^k  oo*  its  buoj  in 
nop-]. 

BnlLi  [buolz],  sb.  pi.  the  spiked 
timbers  of  a  harrow ;  gen. 

Bullseg  [buol'seg],  a  castrated 
bull.     Wh,  01, ;  gen. 

BullspinkTbuol'spingk],  the  chaf- 
finch.    Wh,  OL  ;  gen. 

Bnllstang  [buolstaang],  the 
dragon-fly.  WTi,  OL;  gen.  Also 
Bulltang  [buol'taang] ;  Mid. 

Bnlsh  [buolsh'],  v.  a.  and  sb.  to 
indent,  or  bruise,  without  mak- 
ing a  breach,  as  a  plastered  wall 
may  be  huUKd^  or  htdshed  in,  by 
a  blow  of  the  foot ;  Mid. 

Bumble-bee  [buom-u'l-bee-],  the 
wild  hornless  bee.  Wh,  01, ;  gen. 

Bmn'le  [buom-u'l],  a  state  of 
awkward  bustle ;  Mid. 

Bun  [buon']y  a  leed  growing  in 
hedeerows,  and  used  for  candle- 
spefils;  gen. 

Bunch  [buonsh*],  y.  a.,  y.  n.,  and 
sb.  to  kick.  Wh,  01, ;  gen. 
Limited  in  application  to  persons, 
and  not  employed  figuratiyely, 
as  a  simple  yerb. 

Bnnchclot  [buonsh-tlaot],  a  clod- 
hopper, wh,  01, ;  gen.  Not 
much  used,  but  known  quite 
well.  A  *  gauvej^,'  or  gawky 
specimen  of  rusticity,  is  a  16aii- 
gaper  nuo'h'n-geh'^pur],  lane- 
gaper;  Mid. 

Bnr  [buor*,  baor-1  v.  a.  and  sb. 
to  maintain  an  oDJect  in  position 
by  blockage  or  leyerage,  as  the 
wheel  of  a  yehide  is  burred  with 
a  stone,  or  a  partially  raised 
weight  is  burred  up  £rom  the 
ground  with  a  crowbar ;  gen. 

Bnrdenband  [baod-unbaan],  a 
hempen  hay-band.  Wh,  OL ; 
Mid. 


Burl  [bu'l],  y.  a.  and  y.  n.  to 
pour;  gen.  At  a  tea-table,  it 
will  be  asked:  'Who'sgoing 
to  be  the  burler-out  ? '  [We-h'z 
eaa'intubi  tbu'lur-oot*  r]  A.S. 
byrelian, 

Bnm  n>aom',  buom'J,  a  consider- 
able brook,  or  stream.  Wh,  OL  ; 
Mid.  The  yerb  to  6um  is  pro- 
noimced  Rmn'  (and)  baon*],  out 
in  the  substantiye  exampled  the 
[r]  is  inyariably  heard. 

Bun-fire  [bu-n-faayr,  bunfaayr], 
bon-fire.  One  or  other  of  these 
forms  would  be  what  a  stranger^s 
ear  would  encounter  in  South 
Yorkshire.  But  the  form  proper 
to  the  dialect  due  south  is 
bone-fire  [buo'h'n-fftayr],  Li 
the  south-west,  the  term  is,  in 
the  Halifax   district,    bun-fire 

Sbuon'&ayr] ;  and  in  the  Hud- 
ersfield  (l)uon*£EU)yr].  Li  Mid- 
Torks.,  and  genendly  north,  the 
terms  are  bun-fire  [buon'ffia"r1 
andbon-fire[baon'faa*'r].*  Baon, 
in  the  last  word,  at  once  suggests 
bum,  [ao]  short  displacing  the 
[u]  in  words  of  this  class,  by 
rule.  Li  the  north-west  of  the 
county,  the  form  is  b6an-fire 
[brh*n-f:aa-yr].  '  Bi'h'n  *  is  the 
pronunciation  of  bone,  as  in  the 
north  generally.  Li  refined 
rural  dialect,  there  is  a  change 
again  to  [bao*n-feyr]. 

Bnm-lit-on*tl  [baonlitont-],  an 
imprecation,  usually  without 
more  meaning  than  is  associated 
with  a  passing  ebullition  of  tem- 
per.    WTi,  OL  ;  gen. 

Bndc  [buosk'l,  y.  n.  to  huny  a 
departure;  Mid.  'Now,  come, 
butk  !  *  [Noo,  kuom,  buosk'Jt 
be  oft  I 

Bnsk  [buosk-],  bush ;  Nidd. 

Bntter-bnmp  [buot-'u-buomp],  a 
buttercup;  gen. 

Bntterscot  [buot-'uskaotl,  a  sweet- 
meat, compounded  of  treacle, 
sugar,  and  butter.   Wh.  OL  ;  gen. 
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Bnxzard  [buoz'udj^  one  addicted 
to  a  state  of  oowardly  af&ight; 
gon. 

Byohance  [baa*chaans],  an  unex- 
pected occurrence ;  gen. 

By  el  aw  [baa-lao-h*,  baa'lao"]. 
Some  ^ears  ago,  an  old  beUman 
and  his  wife  were  wont  to  ner- 
form  the  round  of  a  north-riding 
village  (ToUerton,  near  Easing- 
wold;,  and  make  the  following 
announcement,  in  giving  notice 
of  a  parish-meeting,  where  the 
overseers'  business  was  trans- 
acted. But,  first,  the  man  rang 
his  bell,  after  which  nroceedin^ 
the  old  lady  blew  a  horn,  ana 
then  came  the  announcement, 
made  by  the  former:  *0,  yes! 
O,  yes ! — ^this  is  to  gi'e  noatidge  ! 
Awe*,  aweay  to  f  BeJilaw,  to  t' 
Sk^al-hoose,  at  seven  o'clock  to- 
neet  *  [Ao*h*  yis',  ao'h*  yis' ! — 
dhis'  is*  tu  gi  nuo'h'tij  !  Uwi*, 
uwi'h*  tu  t  baa*lao*'h\  ti  t*  ski'h'l- 
oos%  ut'  sivu'n  utlok'tu  neet'], 
0,  yes !  0,  yes  !  this  is  to  give 
notice !  Away,  away  to  the  Bye- 
law,  to  the  School-house,  at 
seven  o'clock  to-night. 

Bygang  [baa-gaang,  baaygaang], 
bypath.     Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

By  Ctok  [baa-  Gok-  (and)  Gaoh'-k], 
a  petty  oath;  gen.  in  the  two 
forms.  I  Qocks  [I  Gok's]  is  also 
heard,  less  frequently,  with  the 
occasional  emphatic  rendering  of 
the  pronoun  [:Aa-y]. 

Bynames  [baa-ni--h'mz],  sb.  pi. 
These,  attaching  to  persons,  are 
a  feature  of  the  manufacturing 
district,  and  especially  of  the 
clothing- villages.  But  the  prac- 
tice of  conferring  bynames  pre- 
vails more  generally  in  the  rural 
localities.  Indeed,  almost  every- 
thing and  everybody  is  made 
subject  to  custom  in  this  way, 
but  with  no  harmful  feeling.  The 
village  is  known  by  a  byname; 
the  diurch,  chapel,  or  meeting- 
bam,  have  their  homely  equiva- 


lents in  such  phrases  as  *  f  aud 
hoose,' — the  old  house;  *t'  aud 
pleace,*  —  the  old  place ;  and 
others  less  favourably  expressive : 
the  hall,  and  various  particular 
dwellings,  have  their  bynames; 
the  fields  about  have  all  names 
of  their  own,  expressive  of  situ- 
ation, size,  character,  or,  what  is 
most  common,  some  traditionary 
association;  the  people  collect- 
ively have  their  byname  to  others 
of  the  neighbouring  villages; 
and  very  many  people  are  known 
individually  by  other  names  than 
those  their  sponsors  in  baptism 
may  be  considered  as  accoimtable 
for.  There  is  an  authentic  and 
curious  list  of  old  rural  bynames 
preserved  in  connection  with  the 
muster-roUs  of  the  Dales*  Volun- 
teers, who  were  up  in  arms  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, for  some  account  of  which 
see  the  Prefacb,  where  further 
illustrations  of  bynames  will  be 
found. 

By  now  [binoo-],  adv.  by  this 
time.     Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 

By-past  [baay  (and)  baa-paast], 
adj.  bygone.     Wh,  GL  ;  Mid. 

Byre  [baayh'r],  a  cowhouse,  or 
*mistal;'  Mid. 

BystSad  [baa-sti-h'd],  usually  ap- 
plied to  a  distinctively-featured 
byway,  as  one  which  is  paved, 
used  by  vehicles,  or  flanted  at 
intervals  by  some  kind  of  struc- 
ture; gen. 

Cadge  fkaaj'],  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
beg;  Mid.  A  word  used  pecu- 
liarly. One  going  with  com  to 
grtndy  is  taking  it  to  cadge.  A 
*  cadging-mill '  is  a  miUer's,  or 
flour-mill,  and  a  miller  not  only 
a  *  badger,'  but  also  a  *  cadger.' 
In  the  Leeds  dialect  cadge  has 
a  primary  meaning,  to  beg,  and 
a  secondary  one,  to  steal.  The 
country  word  *  cadger,' for  mil' 
leVy  may  be  of  recent  and  per- 
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haps  a  humoroas  oiigin.  It  la 
erroneous  to  suppose  that  a  to- 
cabulary  is  never  added  to.  See 
Belles.  Words  descriptive  of 
character,  and  especially  words 
describing  the  movement  of  ob- 
jects, sometimes  seem  to  be 
evolved  in  common  conversation. 

Caff  [kaaf •],  V.  n,  to  rue ;  gen. 
'  Caff  -  hearted '  [kaaf'  -  aa'tid 
(and)  eh'tid],  chicken-hearted. 

Cagmag  [kaagmaag],  sb.  and 
adj.  refuse ;  any  worthless  ma- 
terial Used,  also,  of  persons, 
contemptuously;  gen. 

CaffmeAt  [kaag'ment  (and)  mint], 
so.  sing,  and  plur.  Applied  to 
people  who  are  in  any  way  of  a 
difflreputable  character ;  llid. 

Cai*iqy  [keh'iyi],  adj.  discon- 
tented ;  sour ;  cross-tempered. 
Wh.  Gl. ;  gen. 

Cake  [keh'k],  v.  n.  cackle.  Wh. 
QL;  Mid. 

Call  [kao'hl],  v.  a.  to  abuse ;  gen. 
to  the  county.  Wh,  01,  The 
word  means,  also,  to  bcM,  A 
sentence  of  interrogative  and 
repiimand,  such  as  is  on  the 
lips  of  mothers  many  times  a 
day,  is  regarded  as  a  <  calling ' 
medium.  This  form  becomes  a 
substantive,  and  has  often  « 
added  when  directly  signifying 
a  9colding  or  abuse.  So,  too,  witn 
cdUy  a  children's  substantive, 
which  is  heard  as  ccUU  [kao'h'lz]. 

Callin'-band  Pkaal'in-baand] ;  or 
Cal-band  Tkaal'-baand],  the 
guard  or  safety-band  attached 
to  young  children ;  gen. 

Callit  [kaal'it],  sb.  and  ▼.  n. 
gossip;  Mid. 

Cam  [kaam*],  a  rise  of  hedge- 
ground;  gen.  *  Cam-side' [kaam*- 
saa'd]. 

Canny  [kaani],  adj.  exact;  me- 
thodical; careful;  fair-dealins ; 
nice  in  appearance;  or  nicely 
proportionate;  gen.     Canny  in- 


dividuals are  Utile,  brisk,  and 
dean  -  lookine.  Among  tba 
crockery  kept  K>r  show  in  a  par- 
lour cupboud,  a  sugar-basm  is 
sometimes  met  with,  having  the 
jocular  inscription,  '£e  canny 
with  it.' 

Canty  [kaan-ti],  adj.  brisk,  lively. 
Wh.  Gl. ;  gen. 

Cap  [kaap*],  v.  a  to  soiprise ;  to 
crown,  or  consummate ;  gen.  '  I 
was  &ir  cap**  [Aa*  wur*  fe-h'r 
kaapt'],  quite  surprised.  '  Well, 
now,  that's  a  copper'  [Wee*l, 
noo,  dhaats'  u  kaap'ur],  a  thing 
to  be  surprised  at  'That's  a 
capper*  [Dhaats*  u  kaapmr],  a 
crowner,  in  the  way  of  argu- 
ment. <  That  capB  him '  [Dhaat* 
kaaps*  im*],  surprises  him* 
'That's  the  capper  of  the  lot, 
however'  [Dhaats*  t  kaapnir  ut* 
lot',  oo-iv'ur],  must  hwt  the 
palm  for  size,  quality,  disposi- 
tion, or  whatever  is  under  allu- 
sion. 

Capper  [kaapur],  an  extinguisher; 

Card[ke'h'd,kaa'd]^ref.),T.a.  To 
'card  up'  a  hearthstone  is,  in 
a  strict  way  of  speaking,  merely 
to  separate  and  romove  tiie  ashes 
and  cinders,  and  involves  no 
further  labour.  A  mother  will 
tell  a  child  to  *card  up,  ready 
for  sweeping;'  and  wnen  the 
rofiise  is  laked  up,  although 
the  floor  be  covered  with  du^ 
the  <  carding '  is  completed.  This 
limited  sense  of  tne  word  is 
quite  understood,  although  it  is 
expanded  in  common  use,  and  to 
'  card  up'  a  room  means,  to  put 
it  generally  to  righta  It  is  usual 
to  associate  the  adverb  with  the 
verb,  but  the  latter  is  often  used 
alone;  gen. 

Ca*ker  [kaa'kur],  the  binding  of 
iron  on  a  dog-sole.  A  miners' 
term ;  Nidd. 

Carl  [kaa-l),  a  foolish,  ignorant 
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person.  Wh,  GL  Gliiefly  heard 
in  Mid-Yorks. 

Carl  [kaa'l],  v.  n.  and  sb.  gossip ; 
Mid. 

Carlingt  [kaa-lin2],  sb.  pL  grey 
peas*     Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Carly  [kaa*li],  adj.  umuannered ; 
Mid. 

Camy  [kaa*m],  v.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
entreat;  gen.  One  of  the  say- 
ine  class  of  words.  Where,  in 
ordinary  English,  it  would  be 
said,  tliat  a  person  *  lingered  in 
the  endeayour  to  persuade '  an- 
other to  some  act,  the  words  be- 
tween inyerted  commas  are,  in 
the  past  of  the  yerb,  understood. 
'  He  camied  about  him  for  eyer 
so  long '  [Ee  kaa'nid  uboo't  im' 
fur*  iyur  su  laang*]. 

Corr  rkaa'r],  a  low-lying  place, 

usually   land   between   ridges; 

Wh.  Ql.;  Mid. 
Cat-coUop  [kaat'kaolup],  the  in- 

meat  belonging  to  a  pig ;  gen. 
Cathaws   [kaat-ao-z,  kaat-aoh'z], 

sb.  pi.  the  fruit  of  tiiie  hawthorn. 

Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Caljng  rkaat'juog],  the  berry  of 
the  wild,  or  dog-rose  tree ;  Mid. 

CatVhelp  [kaat-welpl,  a  kitten. 
Wh.  01. ;  Mid.  And,  Sitling 
[kit'lin]  generally. 

Catwhin  [kaat-win],  the  herb 
<  8etwall,^or  yalerian ;  gen. 

Canmeril  [kao*h'mn*ril] ;  or  Oan- 
meril  [gao'h'mu'ril],  a  crooked 
stick,  haying  a  series  of  notches 
at  each  end,  and  used  for  ex- 
panding the  legs  of  slaughtered 
animals,     Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Cauve  [kao'h*vl,v.  a.  to  grayitate 
in  mass,  as  a  bank  of  soft  lumpy 
soil  will  do ;  gen. 

Cav'  Pcaav],  cave,  cavern;  Mid. 

Cave  [ke-hV,  ki-h'v],  v.  a.  to  tilt> 

or  overturn;  gen. 
Caw  [kaoh-'],  v.  n.  and  sb.   to 

breathe  hard  and  imperfectly,  as 


when  contending  with  internal 
pain ;  gen.  *  He  suffers  a  deal ; 
he  can't  get  his  breath ;  he  does 
nought  but  caw*  [Ee  suofuz  u 
di'h  1 ;  i  kaa'nt  git*  iz*  bri'h'th ; 
i  diz*  naowt*  bud*  kaoh'].  *  One 
can  hear  his  caws  all  oyer  the 
house'  [Taan'kun*  i'h'r  iz'kao'h'z' 
yaal'  aowh*'  t  oos]. 

Cazzons  [kaaz'unz],  sb.  pi.  dried 
cow-dung;  gen.  It  is  used  as 
fuel  by  the  very  poor.  Where 
peat  can  be  had,  as  on  the  moors, 
it  is  in  very  ^neral  use,  and 
its  cutting,  drying,  and  stacking 
forms  a  chief  occupation  in  the 
summer-time. 

Cess  [ses'],  v.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb. 
to  rate,  or  assesa  In  very  com- 
mon use,  and  general  to  the 
county. 

Cess  [ses*,  sis*],  v.  a.  and  sb.  to 
chastise  vigorously.  '  I  'U  cess 
thee  I '  ['Aai  ses*  dhu].  I  'U  give 
it  you  I  *  Thou  11  get  some  cess 
yet  I '  [Dh:uo'l  git*  suom*  ses' 
•yit'],  a  threatfiu  intimation  of 
deservings;  gen. 

Cess  [ses*],  a  disturbance ;  gen. 

Chaff  [chaaf  *],  V.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
choke  up,  with  reference  to  the 
respiratory  organ ;  Mid.  An 
asthmatical  person  will  say,  *The 
bit  of  fog  this  morning  fair 
chaffed  me  up  *  rr  bit*  u  faog*  dhis' 
mao'h'nin  io'hrr  ohaaft'  mu  uop-l. 
The  figure  is  intelligible  enough 
inside  a  bam,  where  a  flail  is  at 
work. 

Chaff  [chaaf •] ;  or  Chaft  [chaaff] ; 
or  Caff  [kaaf-].  The  upper  jaw, 
or  chap,  of  an  animal;  gen. 
*Pig-ca/'  [pig'-kaaf]. 

Chaff  [chaaf'l,  v.  a.  to  chafe,  or 
gaU.     Wh.Ol.;Uid. 

Cbander  [chaan-d^u],  chaldron: 
Mid. 

Channels  [chaannilzl,  a  distor- 
tion of  challenge  ;  Mid. 

Chap  [chaap-1,  v.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
buy  and  sell,  in  a  chance  way ; 
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Mid  *  The  last  I  sav  of  him  he  "was 
chipping  and  chapping  about  at 
Bamaby '  [T  laast*  Aa*  seed*  on* 
im*  i  wur*  chipin  un*  chaap'in 
Tiboot'  ut'  Baa'nubi],  was  job- 
bing about  at  Barnab;^",  the  great 
Fair  held  at  Boro*bndge,  com- 
mencing on  St  Barnabas'  day. 

Chass  [chaas-l,  hurry.  WIi,  Gh  ; 
Mid. 

Chat  [cbaat'1,  ore  and  stone  to- 
gether; Nidd. 

Chatter  [chaat-'url  a  tatter. 
*  Her  gown  was  all  in  chatters ' 
[Ur*  goo'n  wur*  yaal*  i  chaat-'uz']. 

Chawle  [chaavu'l],  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
to  chew  imperfectly.  Wh.  01. ; 
Mid.  A  horse  is  also  said  to 
chawle  when  biting  the  bit. 

Cheat  [chi-h'tl;  or  81y-cake 
[slaay*  (and)  siaa*  -  ki-h'k  (and) 
ke'h'k],  cakes  consisting  of  an 
upper  and  lower  portion,  with 
fruit  between.     Wh,  QU  ;  Mid. 

Chet    [chet-],   breastmilk.      Wh, 

Chevy  [chivi],  sb.  and  v.  a.  to 
chase ;  Mid.  *  He  led  me  a  bonny 
(fine)  chevy  \  [Ee  led*  mu  u 
baoni  chivi].  *  Chevy  -  chase ' 
[CJhiT'i-chih**s],  a  nmning  pur- 
suit. 

Chimla  [chim*lu],  chimney ;  gen. 

Chimpings  [chim-pinz],  sb.  pL 
applied  to  grain  in  its  earliest 
stage  of  dressing,  but  most  usu- 
ally to  oatmeal.  Also,  to  cum- 
brous particles  of  any  kind,  as 
to  wood  when  hacked  or  minced 
on  the  surface ;  Mid. 

Chip  [chip-],  V.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb. 
to  trip,  or  cause  to  stumble.  Wh, 
GL  ;  Mid.  Also,  to  step  along 
nimbly,  *  Yonder  she  goes,  chip^ 
ping  olon^ '  [Yaoh*'n'd'u  shu 
gaangz*  chip'in  ulaang*]. 

Chip  Fchip*],  V.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb. 
to  chap.  Wh.  GL;  gen.  to  the 
county.    Chop  [chop*]    is,  too, 


very  generally  'heard   in  rural 

dialect 
Chizsel  [chiz-il],  bran-    WJl  GL  ; 

Mid. 
Chock  [chok*],  v.  a.  and  sb.  to 

wedge;  gen. 

Chub  [chuob*],  sb.  and  v.  n.  a 
wood-log;  gen.  The  lads  of  a 
yilla^go  *a-chubbing'  [u-chuob*- 
in]  in  preparation  for  bonfire 
night,  me  fifth  of  Noyember. 
So,  too,  before  (Christmas,  for  the 
wood  which  is  to  make  the  Yule- 
log. 

Chubs  [chuobz-],  sb.  pi.  briar-fruit, 
of  the  hard  berry  kmd.  A  generic 
term;  Mid. 

Chuff  [chuof']y  adj.  expressive  of 
a  state  of  hilarious  satisfaction, 
whether  outwardly  exhibited  or 
not ;  to  be  gratified  at  the  bottom 
of  one's  self;  gen.  to  the  county. 
In  connection  with  proyerbial 
phrases,  the  word  is,  in  many 
instances,  meaningless.  In  such 
as,  '  As  chuff  as  a  cheese ; '  '  As 
chuff  as  an  apple  ; '  '  As  chuff  as 
two  sticks ; '  and  in  the  coarse- 
mouthed  person's  'c^ujf  asblazes,* 
there  is  nothing  more  than  vul- 
gar humour,  which  was  never 
meant  to  be  understood. 

Chunter  [chuon*t*ur],  v.'n.  to 
mui-mur.     Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

Cinderwig  [sind'uwig],  a  name 
bestowed  upon  an  ill-natured, 
niggardly  person ;  Mid. 

Cla^  [tlaag-],  v.  n.  to  adhere,  to 
clmg,  or  cleave  to.  Wh.  GL ; 
gen.  Cleg  [tleg*]  is  the  name 
of  a  large  grey  fly,  which  tor- 
ments cattle.  *  Sticks  like  a  dta 
of  (on)  a  windy  day '  [Stiks*  laa'k 
u  tlog^  uv  u  win-d*i  di'h'].  In 
town  dialect,  the  verb  acquires 
the  pronunciation  of  this  sub- 
stantive very  generally. 

ClaggnrnTtlaag-um],  treacle-toffee  • 
Mia.  When  rolled  into  sticks, 
for  sale,  they  are  '  treacle-sticks ' 
[t'ri'htul  -  stiks].     The    Leeds 
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juyenile  callft  them  'rolls  of 
sucker '  [r:ao*wlz  u  suok-ur]. 

Clai*k  [tleh*'k],  the  pronunciation 
of  doak ;  Mid. 

Cla*ke  [tle-h'k],  v.  a.,  v.  n.,  and 
sb.  to  claw,  or  *  clawk ; '  Mid. 

Clam  [tlaam*],  v.  n.,  v.  a.,  and  sb. 
to  hunger;  gen.  Only  in  veiy 
occasional  use  in  this  sense,  and, 
substantively,  very  slightly.  The 
usual  meaning  of  the  word  is,  to 
be  parched  with  thirst.  With 
this  meaning  there  is,  too,  a 
slight  substantive  use  of  the 
word. 

ClA]ne.[tle*h'm],  v.  a.  to  cause  to 
adhere;  to  spread,  or  smear. 
Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 

Clammy  [tlaami],  adj.  sticky. 
Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Clamorsome  [tlaam'usum],  adj. 
clamorous,     nh.  01. ;  gen. 

Clamp  [tlaamp];  or  Clomp 
[tlaomp'J,  V.  n.  to  pace  with  a 
clattenng  noise ;  gen. 

Clamper  [tlaftm'pur],  v.  a.  and 
sb.  to  daw.     Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Clan  [tlaan*],  a  cluster,  or  gather- 
ings ;  a  large  group.  Wh.  01. ; 
Mid. 

Clart  [tlaa-t],  v.  a.  and  sb.  to 
sm*ear.  Also,  figuratively,  for 
deceit,  or  hollow  talking.  Ap- 
plied, also,  to  a  worthless  articfe, 
or  person.  Olarty,  adj.  dirty, 
or  slatternly.  A  housewife  is  m 
the  midst  of  *  darty  deed '  when 
at  work  on  the  fire-irons  with 
greasy  cloths  and  pohshing  dust. 
An  assembly  of  disreputable 
persons  is  referred  to  as  a 
olartment  [tlaa'tment] ;  gen. 

Clash  [tlaash-l,  a  heavy  fall.  Wh. 
01. ;  gen.  (^ash,  also,  meaning 
common  or  newsy  talk,  as  in 
the  Wh.  01.  f  and  employed  as  a 
sb.  and  v.  a. ;  Mid.  Olaahijig, 
sb.  a  severe  shaking,  or  concus- 
sion, as  in  the  Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Clat   [tlaat],   sb.   and  v.  n.    to 


prate  noisily;  gen.  'None  of 
thy  daif  there,  lass.*  '  I  wasn't 
datting*  [Ne'h'n  u  dhi*  'tlaat* 
dhi'h',  'lass.  Aa*  'waaz'u'nt 
•tiaatin]. 

Clatter  [tiaat**ur],  v.  a.  and  sb.  to 
beat  with  the  open  hands ;  gen. 
to  the  county. 

Clau'm  [tlao-h'm],  v.  a.  to  seize, 
and  ding  to.     Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Clawer  [tlaavnir],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  clamber ;  Mid.  '  Clamber ' 
[tlaam'ur]  is  also  employed, 
generally. 

Clawer  [tlaavur],  sb.  A  rabble- 
Hke  heap  of  people.  Wh.  01.; 
Mid.  Speaking  of  a  procession, 
it  will  be  said,  that  the  persons 
composing  it  went  orderly  to 
begm  with,  but  *  were  i'  dawers 
at  t*  end  on  *t  *  [wur*  i  tlaav'uz 
ut*  t  ind'  ont'],  became  a  rabbly 
throng  at  the  end  of  it. 

Clawt  [tlaoh»*t],  V.  a.  to  claw 
in  an  mdecisive  quick  manner; 
Mid. 

Cleats  [tli'h'ts],  sb.  pL  coltsfoot; 
gen, 

Cleaz  [tli-h'z]  ;  or  Clfiaz  [tle-h*z]  ; 
or  C16az  [tiuoh*'z];  or  Clauds 
rtlaoh*'z],  sb.  pi.  clothes;  gen. 
The  first  is  strictly  the  northern, 
and  the  third  the  southern  form. 
The  second  is  most  used.  The 
last  is  the  refined  form  in  use. 

Cled  [tied-],  pp.  clad  Wh.  Gl; 
Mia. 

Cletch  [tlech'l.  A  brood,  as  of 
chickens;  also,  a  section  of  a 
party.     Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Clengh  [tliw]  j  orClufe  [tliwf-], 
a  narrow  rocky  pass,  or  glen. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen.  OUaf  [ti3i-'f] 
is  also  a  general  form. 

Click  [tlik*],  V.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb. 
to  snatch.  Wh.  01. ;  gen.  *  It 's 
bad  didcing  butter  out  of  a 
dog*s  throat '  [It*s  baad*  tlik'in 
buot'*ur  oot-  uv  u  dogz*  thri'h't]. 
'Bagged   folks   and    fine  folks 
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there's  always  a  clicking  at* 
[Raagd*  fiio'h'ksun'faa'nfiio'Vks 
dhuz*  yaal'us  u  tiik'in  aat*]. 

Click  [tlik*]^  a  familiar  term 
amongst  miners  for  money  earn- 
ed or  gained  in  addition  to  re- 
gular wages ;  Nidd. 

Click  [tlik-1  V.  imp.  to  shrivel. 
But  usually  employed  with  the 
adverb  *  up ' — to  *  dick  up,'  as  in 
the  Wk  OL  ;  Mid. 

Clicket  [tlikit],  a  large  wooden 
salt-box,  with  a  sloping  lid,  on 
hinges»  and  made  to  hang  against 
the  waU ;  gen. 

Clinch  [tlinsh*],  v.  a.  clutch. 
Also,  in  the  sense  of  sudden  con- 
tact, as  in  the  Wh,  Gl.  *I 
clinched  wi'  him  anent  t'  fold- 
gate  '  [Aa*  tlinsht*  wi  im*  unent* 
t  fao*h*d-yaat'],  I  came  in  con- 
tact with  him  against  the  fold- 
yard  gate ;  Mid. 

Clipper  [tlip'ur],  one  of  the  best. 
Wh,  Gl.;  gen.  to  the  county. 
Not  much  used  by  old  people, 
but  always  on  the  tongues  of  the 
younger.  *A  dipper  to  go*  [U 
tlip-ur  tu  gaang*],  a  fine  one 
to  go.  *He  has  got  a  dipper 
for  his  gafier*  [Eez*  git*u*n  u 
tlip-ur  fur-  iz*  gaaf'urj ;  which 
may  be  taken  to  mean,  either 
that  he  has  got  the  best  or  the 
worst  of  persons  for  his  master ; 
but  the  term  does  not  usually 
convey  irony.  Clippings  [tlipinj, 
adj.  *  A  dipping  lot,*  a  fine  lot. 

Clippers  [tlip-uz],  scissors.  Also, 
occasionally  denoting  shears ; 
gen. 

Cliwifl  [tlivis],  a  spring-hook. 
A  miner's  term;  Nidd. 

Clock  [tlaok-],  the  downy  head 
of  a  dandelion.  Possibly  a  figur- 
ative appellation,  having  its  ori- 
gin among  children,  who,  in 
their  play,  pluck  the  plant,  at 
this  stage  of  its  ^wth,  to  blow 
away  the  down,  m  order  to  tell 
'  what  o^dock '  it  is.    This  is  done 


by  repeated  efforts,  and  the  time 
of  day  is  reckoned  by  that  last 
breath  which  releases  the  last 
particle  of  down ;  gen. 

Clock  [tlaok-1  j  or  Clocker  [tlaok-- 
ur],  a  beetle ;  gen.  The  watch^ 
gnan'beetle  gets  the  name  of  '  fly- 
ing-docker    [fleein-tlaok'ur], 

Clodder  ftlod-'ur];  or  Clotter 
[tlot**urJ,  a  stiff  curdle;  gen. 
*  That's  crudded  (curdled),  but 
this  is  all  of  a  dotter  *  [Dnaat's 
'kruod'id,  bud*  dhis*  iz-  -yaal*  uu 
-tlofur].  Clod  and  Clot  are 
employed  as  verbs  neuter  with 
f.hifl  meaning. 

Cloddy  [clod-i],  adj.  applied  to 
livine  objects  with  a  short,  thick- 
set, fleshy  appearance ;  Mid. 

Close  [tluo'h's]  adj.  near,  or  parsi- 
momous;  ^n.  dose-nSaved 
[tiluo'h's  -  m-h' vd] ,  dose  -  fisted. 
This  is  the  common  pronuncia- 
tion, but  old  people  mvariably 
employ  [tli'h'sj  generally,  and 
[tle-h's]  in  Mid-York. 

Clot  [tlot],  dod ;-  gen.  In  the 
common  proverbial  phrase,  *As 
cold  as  a  dot '  [Uz*  kao'h'd  uz'  u 
tlot'],  the  article  is  often  dis- 
pensed with,  [Uz*  kao'h'd  uz* 
tiot-.] 

Clour  [tluo'h'r],  a  swelling  on  the 
head,  raised  by  a  blow  of  any 
kind.     Wh.  GL;  Mid. 

Clout  [tloot],  V.  a.  and  sb.  to 
beat.  Wh.  Gl.;  gen.  to  the 
county.  Usually  restricted  in 
meamng  to  beating  with  the 
hand,  and  about  the  head.  An 
angry  mother  often  pounces  on 
the  dishcloth,  as  the  likeliest 
thing  to  hand,  wherewith  to 
chastise  a  child,  and,  when  this 
is  the  case,  it  is  ])ermiBsible  to 
say  that  the  child  is  being 
*dmi(ed  all  over'  rtloot*id  yaal- 
aowh*r],  the  doih  oeing  a  clouts 
Or,  when  a  mother  snatehes  the 
cap  off  the  head  of  her  offspring, 
for  an  angry  purpose,  then 
the  dotUing  may  be  of  a  general 
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character  too.  A  mother's  lib- 
eral but  precise  instructions  to 
the  village  pedagogue,  with  re- 
spect to  a  *  tarefltm '  of  a  child 
—one  of  an  incorrigible  disposi- 
tion— are,  that  the  cluld  'may 
be  clouted  well,  but  not  hit  with 
anything'  [mu  bi  tloot'id  wee'l, 
but*  nit*  'it'u'n  wi  naowt*]. 

Clow  [tlaow],  V.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb. 
to  work  at  a  pressure,  toiling  with 
the  lumd.  Clower  [tlaowmr], 
a  Tigorous  worker  with  the  hands. 
There  is  always  implied,  in  the 
verb  and  substantiye  alike,  a 
scrambling,  well-meant  activity 
^-an  industrious  '  tooth -and- 
nail'  attack  upon  the  work  in 
hand.     Wh.  OC;  gen. 

Clowolash  [tloo*  (and,  ref.)  tlaow* 
tlaash*],  a  state  of  confusion  of 
things.     Wh.  QL  ;  Mid. 

Cloy  [tlaoy  •],  *  Ab  drunk  as  doy ' 
[Uz*  d'ruongk'  uz*  tlaoy],  Wh, 
OL  An  expression  constantly 
heard  in  Mid-Tork,  too,  and 
also  in  the  Leeds  district. 

Clubby  [tluob'i],  a  abort  or  dub- 
stick;  Mid. 

Cine  [tliw*],  a  ball  of  string. 
Wh.  OL ;  gen. 

Clnm  [^tlaom*],  adj.  moist  and 
adhesive,  as  old  moss  in  a  flower- 
pot; Mid. 

Clnther  [tluodh'ur];  or  Clodder 
[tlod*'url  V.  n.,  v.  a.,  and 
sb.  to  cluster.  Wh.  61.;  gen. 
Clutherment  [tluod*'umentj,  a 
collected  rabble,  or  throng,  about 
any  object.  Cludder  [tluod''url 
is  also  a  form  of  the  verb,  used 
generally.  *  There  wur  (was)  a 
bonny    (fine)  cludder  of   folks' 

E)hu  wur  u  baon*i  tluod''ur  u 
oh'ks]. 

Co*  [kuo*],  ▼.  n.  come.  This 
usage^  frequent  in  the  mining- 
dales,  in  respect  to  this  and  other 
di£ferent  words,  as  ivo<d  fwuo*], 
all  [aoh"'!  wall  [waoh*  ],  call 
[kaoh*'],   &c.y    is    imknown  in 


Mid- Yorkshire,  and  the  south, 
apart  from  Craven. 

Cdat  fkuob-'t,  kwuob*'t].  Old 
people  frequently  use  this  word 
for  gown  [goo*n],  the  more  gener- 
al term.  The  younger  genera- 
tion consider  uie  usage  droll: 
Mid. 

Cobble  [kaob'u'l];  or  Cob  [kaob*], 
sb. ,  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  A  paving-stone 
gets  one  or  other  of  these  names 
(also  cob-,  or  cobble-stone 
rkaob'-ste"h'n,  kaob*u'l-ste*'h'n]), 
but  these  are  commonly  applied 
to  stones  naturally  rounded,  and 
of  which,  indeed,  country  paving- 
stones  usually  consist.  Cobble, 
V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  stone.  Wh.  01.  ; 
gen. 

Cobble-tree  [kaob-uU'ree*  (and) 
frih*'l,  a  trace-rod  of  any  kind; 
gen. 

Cobby  [kaob'i],  adj.  healthy  and 
cheerfUl;  in  good  spirits.  TF%. 
01;  gen. 

Cob-hole  ncaob*uo-*h'l],  a  place 
too  small  tor  any  ordmary  pur- 
pose is  so  stigmatized;  Mid. 
'It's  such  a  little  cob-Tide  as 
never  was  seen,  and  fit  for  no- 
body to  live  in'  [Its*  saa*k  u 
laa'tul  •kaob*uo"hl  uz*  •nivu 
waa  sib*'n,  un*  fit*  fur*  *neh*'- 
bdi  tu  liv*  in*]. 

Cocklight  [kok-leet*],  used,  fami- 
liarly, to  denote  the  dawn  of 
day,  or  the  time  of  cook-crow- 
ing.    Wh,  01. ;  Mid. 

Cod  [kaod*],  pod.  Wh.  Gl.; 
Mid. 

Coddle  [kaod-u'l],  v.  a.  to  roast 
fruit,  &o.,  as  apples,  and  shelled 
beans.  When  ue  latter  crack, 
they  are  coddled  ;  Mid. 

Coddy  [kaod'i],  adj.  applied  to 
any  little  thing;  gen.  A  *  coddy- 
ihl '  Jkaod-ifihl]  is  a  little  foaL 
In   lAdderdale,  a   '  coddy 'O^eik ' 

Bcaod'ikih'k]  is  a  child's  caksi 
ailed   also    a    <  caT^n-ooddy ' 
[kuor*'n-kaod*i],  from  the  usual 
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sprinkling  of  currants  it  is 
favoured  wilh. 
Codgy  [kaod  ji,  kuod-ji],  adj.  ap- 
plied to  anything  very  little  in 
size,  or  quantity ;  gen. 
Coif  [kao'yf],  a  woman's  cap. 
Wh.  GI. ;  gen.  The  common 
kind  of  cm/  is  made  of  plain  or 
worked  lawn,  with  a  frilled 
*  screed,'  or  border,  of  an  out- 
standing aspect.  That  worn 
as  a  superior  kind  is  usually  of 
lace,  even  to  the  *  screeds,'  which 
overlay  each  other  as  a  border. 
The  affluent  among  the  farmers' 
wives  go  the  length  of  silk  trim- 
ming, the  flat  looped  style  of 
whi^  is  unalterame,  and  the 
colour  of  the  ribbon  must  be 
white,  even  to  wear  on  funeral 
days.  Coif,  like  many  other 
terms,  is  used  only  in  household 
talk,  and  among  the  people  them- 
selves ;  and  *  lawnd  cap '  and 
*net  cap,'  for  the  one  or  the 
other  kind,  are  terms  always  in 
readiness,  to  save  the  appearance 
of  vulgarity. 

Colloge  [koluo-h'g],  an  assembly 
of  persons;  Mid.  The  term 
usually  implies  some  element  of 
disorder.  As  a  verb  and  adjective 
it  is  in  very  general  use,  but  its 
substantive  employment  is  rare. 

Collop  [kaol'uj)!,  a  slice  of  meat ; 
but  most  usually  applied  to  meat 
of  one  kind.  *  A  ham-co//op '  [U 
aam*  kol'up],  *  A  bacon-co7/op  ' 
[U  be-ku'n  kaol'up].  The  word 
IS  used  figuratively.  *A  dear 
coUop,*  or  bargain.  *  CoUop 
Monday,'  in  Shi-ove  week,  a  day 
on  which  rashers  of  bacon  form 
the  staple  article  of  dinner-tables, 
and  are  begged  as  an  *  aumas '  by 
the  poor  people,  who  go  about 
in  beggar  character  on  this  day. 

Coney  [kuo-h'ni],  usually  applied 
to  a  young  raboit ;  gen. 

Conny  [kon*i,  kaon-il,  interj.  an 
expression  of  mock  -  bewilder- 
ment ;    gen.      *  Conny,  bairns ! ' 


[Kaonl    be'b'nz],    Bless    me, 
children! 

Conny  [kon*i,  kuoh-'ni,  kaoni], 
adj.  a  diminutive  expressive  of 
endearment,  and  usually  joined 
to  little  ;  gen.  '  A  larl  (litUe} 
conny  thing'  [U  laa*l  kuoh*'m 
things* ],  *  A  conny  wee  thing,'  a 
very  httle  thing. 

Consate  [konse-h't],  v.  n.,  v.  a., 
and  sb.  to  iaacy.  Wh,  Gl, ;  gen. 
to  the  county.  '  I  can*t  consate 
that  man's  &ce,  solnehow'  [Aa* 
kaa*nt  konse'h't  dhaat'  maanz* 
fi'h's,  suom-ooy],  said  in  respect 
of  a  fjEU>e  exciting  antipathy.  '  A 
amaated  body'  [U  JLonse'li'tid 
baodi],  a  vain  person.  ^Iconaates 
he  11  come  this  way  again '  [Aa* 
konse'h'ts  il*  kuom*  dhis*  wi' 
ugi'h'n],  I  should  think  he  *11 
come  this  way  again.  Of  a  poorly 
person,  wbo  has  no  appetite  for 
anything,  it  will  be  said,  that  he 
<  consatea  nought '  [konse'h'ts 
naowt'l,  can  mncy  nothing;  or 
that  he  has '  no  consate  f ornoueht' 
[ne-h' konse-h't  fu  naowt-l  The 
moonlight  is  said  to  put  the  light 
of  street  gas-lamps  *  out  of  con-' 
sateJ 

Coom  [koom*],  an  edge  of  any- 
thing, as  of  dirt,  or  sand ;  gen. 
It  is  used  in  a  petty  sense. 

Coop  [koo'p],  a  coal-scuttle,  Wh, 
GL;  gen. 

Corn 
ticle^ 

[baak-u]  ;  a  *  com  of  powder  * 
[poo'd'ur];  a  *  com  of  rice  [raa's]. 
The  Wh,  Gl.  has  *sand-ooom' 
[saan'kuo"h'n],  also  common. 

Corncrake  [kuo'h'nkreb'k] ;  or 
Drakerhen  [d'ri'h'kurre-n],  the 
landrail;  gen. 

Corpse-yat  [kaoh-'ps-yaat],  a  lich- 
gate.    Wh.  GL;  gen. 

Cote  [kuo'h't],  a  shed  for  small 
cattle,  or  fowls.     W7t.  GL  ;  gen. 

Cot-honse  [kaotoos],  a  very  small 
cottage.     *Gang  to  t'  cot-hottee^ 


[kuoh'n],  a  grain,  or  par- 
9 ;  gen.    A  *  com  of  tobacco  * 
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i*  t*  -wood,  an'  ax  t'  aud  deame 
whether  she 's  hear^d  any  teU  of 
her  lad  yet  *  [Gaang*  tit*  kaot'oos 
it*  wuoh'*d  falso  Twih*'d])  iin* 
aaks*  t  ao*h  d  di*h'm  wid'^ur 
Bhuz*  yi-h'd  aon'i  til*  uv  aor* 
laad*  yit'l,  whether  she  has 
heard  anything  of  her  son  yet; 
Mid. 

Gotten  [kot'u'nl,  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
to  be  adapted ;  to  fit,  or  aeree 
with.  Wh.  01.  In  Mid-Yorkshire 
this  word  is  not  altogether  of  that 
abstract  character  noted  in  the 
Gl,,  butisfreely  applied  to  persons 
and  things.  A  coat '  cottena  well/ 
fits  welL  *Cotten  thyself  up, 
and  then  cot  t'  house  up^  a  bit  * 
[Kot'u'n  dhisen*  'uop*,  nn*  dhen* 
kof  t  -oos-  nop*  u  bit'].  Gotten 
also,  y.  a.  to  chastise. 

Getter  [kot-'ur],  V.  a.  and  v.  n. 
to  entangle;  Wh,OL;  gen.  Got 
[kot*]  is  also  used.  Bad  fleeces 
of  wool  are  chiefly  faulty  in  being 
cotted,  or  *run  up  to  felt'  com- 
pactly. 

Gotterils  [kot-'rilz  (and)  kaoh't'- 
rilz],  sb.  pL  materials ;  property 
in  general.     Wh,  OL  ;  Mid. 

Gonl  [koo'l],  a  swelling  on  the 
head,  produced  by  concussion; 
Mid.  fKaow'l]  is  also  heard, 
and  is  employed  as  an  active  verb. 
This  form  has  an  identical  usage 
in  the  Leeds  district,  but  has  a 
commoner  form  in  [kraaw'l],  vul- 
garly [kaa'l].  These  two  last 
forms  are  general  in  the  south. 
InNidderdale,  usage  corresponds 
to  that  of  Mid- York.,  in  restric- 
tion to  a  substantiye  form  [ki'h'l]. 

Coup  [kaow-p],  V.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
fall  and  overturn.  Usually  em- 
ployed with  aver  as  an  adverb. 
*H!e  couped  over'  [Ee  kaowpt 
aowr*].     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Conp  [kaowp-],  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
to  exchange.  Gouping-word 
[kaow'pin-waod],  the  last  word  at 
a  bargain.  Wh.  01. :  gen.  Swap 
[swaap*] ;  or  S6ap  [suoh-'p] ;  or 


Swoap  [swuoh-'p].  The  two  last 
are  additional  forms.  Swap  and 
Bwoap  are  the  more  usual  forms 
in  Mid- York.,  coup  being  con- 
fined in  usase  to  old  people.  This 
word  is  much  used  in  Lower  Nid- 
derdale.  Soap  is,  too,  more  of  an 
Upper  Nidderdale  than  a  Mid- 
York,  form.  Horse  -  couper 
[Acs'  kaowp"-ur],  horse-dealer. 

Gonrting  [kuch'tin],  courtyard; 
Mid. 

Gouther  [kaowdhur],  v.  n.  and 
V.  a.  to  recover ;  to  reinvigorate. 
The  past  participle  is  given  in 
the  Wh.  01.  Li  Mid- York,  the 
verb  is  also  in  common  use.  A 
person  thinking  of  going  to  the 
sea  -  side,  for  the  recovery  of 
health,  will  be  greeted  with  the 
question,  *  Then  you  are  going 
to  coitther  up  a  bit  ?  *  [Dhen* 
yi'h'r  e»a*in  tu  kaowdhur  uop* 
u  bit-  fj 

Gow  [kaow],  V.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
walk  with  the  feet  sideways— not 
to  lay  them  flatly.  A  ^  cow- 
heeled'  boot  is  one  having  the 
heel  worn  down  on  one  side  only. 
Wh.  01. :  gen. 

Gow  [kaow],  V.  n.  go,  impera- 
tively. Wh.  01.;  Mid.  *Thou's 
going  to  go ! '  [Dhooz*  ^aa*in 
SikaowJ.  *  CW-away!'  [Kaow- 
uwe-h'I],Beoff! 

Gow-clag  [koo'-tlaag],  sb.  and 
V.  a.  the  caked  matter  usually 
seen  fast  or  dagged  to  the  hair 
of  sheep  and  cattle ;  cow-dung ; 
gon.  *  Thou  must  not  lie  thee 
down  in  the  cow  -  pasture  or 
thou'U  get  cow'dagged*  [Dhoo* 
muon*  ut  lig'  dhu  doon*  it*  koo*- 
paast'ur,  u  dhool*  eit*  koc- 
tlaagd].  In  this  word  the  pro- 
nunciation is  always  [koo*],  as  is 
that  of  cow. 

Cow-gate  [koo'gih't],  a  pastur- 
age, or  *  gateage '  [gih*'tij],  for 
one  cow.  Wh.  01. ;  gen.  In 
many  parishes,  a  large  pasture 
(the  one,  it  often  happens,  most 
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difficult  to  cultiyate)  is  usoally 
allotted  to  the  poor  hj  the  owner 
of  the  soil,  at  a  nonmial  rental, 
or  otherwise.  The  'gates'  are, 
in  most  cases,  ima|;inatiye  areas, 
and  the  cows  feed  in  common. 

Cow-«OOt  [koo'skaot,  skuot,  and 
dnit] ;  or  Cow-sort  Fkoo'suoh't]. 
The  cushat,  or  ring-aove ;  gen. 

Craokey  [kraak-i],  a  soft-brained 
person;  gen. 

Cnioks  [kiaaks*],  news.  Wh.  OL  ; 
gen. 

Crake  [kre'h'k,  kri-h'k],  crow,  or 
rook.  Wh.  01,  ;  Mid.  <  As  black 
as  a  crake*  [TJz*  blaak*  uz*  n 
kre'h'kl.  Also  as  a  y.  n.  to  talk 
in  a  blatant  manner;  and,  to 
boast 

Cramble  [kiaam-u'l],  v.  n.  to  walk 
in  a  cramped  or  spasmodic  man- 
ner, as  through  pain,  infirmity, 
or  exhaustion.  ^  Cram'elly 
[kraam'uli],  adj.  in  a  cramped 
state.     Wh.  GL ;  gen. 

Cramp-ring  [kraamp'-ring],  a  ring 
made  out  of  old  coffin-lead,  and 
worn  as  a  preservative  against 
cramp.  Wh.  01. ;  Mid.  Old 
coffins,  of  lead,  or  stone,  are 
'troughs'  [fruof-8,  fri-h'fe]. 

Cransh  [kraansb*],  v.  a.  and 
sb.  to  crunch,  or  craunch;  to 
crush  gritty  matter  underfoot. 
Cranshv,  gritty.  Wh.  01. :  gen. 
The  verb  is  also  used  in  a  pecu- 
liar way.  '  Qive  over  (up)  eating 
that  apple ;  thou  cran«Aes  my 
teeUi  with  it '  [Qi  aowh'r  yi^h'tin 
dhaat*  aap'tt*! ;  dhoo  kraan'shiz 
maa*  ti'h'tn  wi  t],  sets  my  teeth 
on  edge  with  it.  Tdth  [tuoh''th], 
the  pronunciation  of  tooth.  Also 
[ti-hth](sinfi:.  andplur.),  [Ti-h*dhl 
V.  a.  to  tooth. 

Cratohet  (kraat-chitl,  the  crown 
of  the  head.  Wh.  01:  Mid. 
Also,  Cratch. 

Crattle    rkiaatii'l];  or  Cmttle 

[kruot'u  1],  a  crumb ;  Mid. 
Crasder  [k^uusiur],  of  the  nature 


of  a  severe  task ;  Mid.  The  word 
is  sometimes  joined  to  up.  In 
allusion  to  having  caught  a  very 
bad  cold,  a  person  wiU  say,  <I  ^t 
a  crazzler  on  Saturday,  with  going 
to  the  market'  [Aa*  gaat*  uknaz*- 
lur  u  Set*'urdu  wi  gaang'in  ti  t 
meh'ldt].  Of  a  difficult  task  im- 
posed on  one,  it  wiU  be  said,  *  I've 
ffotten  a  craz«^-up  this  time' 
[Aa'v  git-u'n  u  kraaz*lur-uop* 
•dhis*  taa*m]. 

Crai<lety  [kraaz-u'lti],  a^j. 
rickety;  gen. 

Cr^ak  [kri'h'k],  a  pot  or  pan-hook ; 
gen. 

Creaker  [kri*h-'kurl,  a  spring- 
rattle,  £rom  a  chilcrs  plaything, 
to  the  artide  carried  by  a  nig^t- 
watchman.     Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Cr^al  [kri'h'l],  v.  a.  to  wind  twine^ 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  is  to 
erSal  it.  'Who's  is  this  ballP' 
'  Let  thou  it  alone ;  it  was  crealcd 
for  t'  larl  un'  (the  little  one). 
[We-h'z  iz-  dhis-  bao'h'l?  lit- 
•dhoo*  it*  ule*h'n;  it*  wur 
kri-h'ld  fo.  t  *laa*l  un*].  The 
process  of  doing  samplers,  or 
other  worsted  needle-work,  is 
spoken  of  as  crealing  ;  Mid. 

Cree  [kzee  ],  v.  a.  to  parboil,  or 
seethe,  as  wheat  wnich,  after 
being  bruised,  is  prepared  for 
'frumity,'  on  '  Yule-een.'  Wh. 
01. ;  gen. 

Creeping  [kri'h'pinz],  sb.  pL  the 
cold  shivery  sensations  attending 
colds  newly  caught.  Wh.  01.; 
gen. 

Cremlin  [kremiin,  krim'lin],  the 
tub  or  trough  used  in  preparing 
leavened  bread ;  Mid. 

Crewel  [kriwil],  a  reel,  or  bobbin ; 
Mid. 

Crewtle  [kriwiu'l],  v.  n.  to  re- 
gain strength;  gen.  'Then, 
you  've  eraoUed  up  a  bit  P '  fDhon* 
yiv*  kriwtu'ld  nop*  u  oit*  P], 
are  recovering  a  little  P 
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Crioket  [krek-itl,  a  stool,  uBuallj 
witii  Tinshaped  upright  ends  as 
supporters,  in  place  ox  legs ;  Mid. 

Crmkle  [krin-ku'l],  v.  n.,  v.  a., 
and  sb.  to  bend  toituously ;  Mid. 
Of  a  twisting  pathway,  it  will 
be  said :  *  It  crinklea  round,  but 
goes  straight  at  after'  (after- 
wards), [it'  krin'ku'lz  roo'nd, 
but*  fijaangz*  st'ri'h't  ut-  if-t*ur]. 
The  last  word  also  changes  the 
initial  vowel  to  [e]. 

Creb  [kraob'],  v.  a.  to  rebuke, 
in  a  short,  rough  manner.  Wh, 
01,;  gen. 

Crookenly  [kruoh-'kunli],  crock- 
ery; Mid.  The  right  pronun- 
ciation of  such  words  as  this  one 
is  not  easy  to  the  illiterate,  and 
the  endeayour  to  pronounce  them 
at  all  is  a  mark  of  the  character 
of  rural  dialect,  which  does  not 
exhibit  the  variety  of  contrac- 
tions observable  in  town  dialect. 
Some  of  these  are  gross,  to  eye 
and  ear  alike,  and  only  because, 
as  the  speaker  is  wont  to  say, 
he  'can't  lap  t'  tongue  round 
*em.' 

Crook  [krih'k]  ;or  Cnjke  [kriwk], 
the  wry-neck  disease,  m  cattle 
or  sheep.  Also,  as  in  Wh,  01. , 
a  cursory  term  for  'the  crook 
in  the  leg  when  it  stands  out  in 
a  twisted  form,  from  the  effects 
oiftllon:*  gen. 

Crook  [krih-'k]  j  or  Crnke  [kriwk-], 
a  crotchet,  or  whim.  A  'fond 
cruke'  [faond*  krih''k],  a  foolish 
whim.  Wh,  01, ;  gen.  The  first 
form  is  most  frequently  used  in 
Mid- York.,  a^s  the  last  is  in  Nid- 
derdale.  This  note  applies,  too, 
to  the  respective  forms  immedi- 
ately preceding  these. 

Crop  [krop],  applied  to  the  throat, 
or  locality  of  the  windpipe ;  gen. 
One  who  manifests  hoarseness  is 
alluded  to  as  having  a  'r^asty 
fSTiyp^    See  B^ast. 

Cross  [kruos*  (and)  kros].    < He 


begged  Uke  a  cripple  at  a  emn ' 
riS  begd'  laa'k  u  kripnil  ut*  u 
kruos-].  Wh,  01, ;  cen.  'Like 
a  cripple  at  a  gate  ^Laa'k  u 
krip'ul  ut  u  yaat*] ;  Mid.  *  His 
way  is  a  long  one,  but  there's 
a  staff  and  a  ctom  at  the  end 
of  it'  [la*  wi-h'a  u  laang*  un% 
bud*  dhuz*  u  staav*  un'  u  kruoe* 
ut'  t  ind*  ont'],  beggary  at  the 
end,  said  of  a  youthM  prodigaL 

Cross-gaang  [Imios*  (and)  kros*- 
gaangi ;  or  Gross-gate  [kruos* 
(and)  kro8*-ge*'ht,  (or)  gi"h't],  a 
cross- way.     Wh,  Ol,;  gen. 

Crowdle  [kroawd-u'lj;  orduidle 
[kruod'ul],  V.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
huddle.  Wh,  Ol, ;  gen.  Also 
crouther  [kroodh-ur] ;  Mid.  The 
neuter  verb  croudlo  [kroo'du'l] 
is  also  in  use  generally,  signify- 
ing the  position  of  kneeling  and 
stooping  together. 

Crowdy  [kroawdi],  a  preparation 
of  oatmeal  and  water,  usually 
'lined'  with  milk,  when  in  a 
parboiled  state,  and  afterwards 
eaten  with  salt,  or  treacle  and 
milk.     Wh,  01, ;  gen. 

Crowp  [kroawp],  v.  n.  creep. 
An  odd*  form  of  the  present  tense 
of  the  verb,  in  occasional  use; 
Mid. 

Crowp  [kroaw'p]^v.n.  to  grumble, 
in  a  subdued  tone.  Also  applied 
to  the  rumblinff  noise  of  the 
stomach  when  flatulent.  Wh, 
01,;  Mid. 

Crowse  Fkroaw-zJ,  adj.  brisk;  in 
sprightly  condition.     Wh,  OL; 

Cmddle   [kruod-u'l];    or   Crud 

[kruod-],  V.  n,  and  v.  a.  to  curdle. 

Oruds    [kruodz],  curds.      Wh^ 

01. ;  gen. 
Cnine  [kriwn],  v.  n.  to  bellow, 

as  a    buU;    gen.     This  is  the 

usual  Nidderdale  pronunciation. 

The   usual   Mid- York,    one   is 

[kroo'n]. 

Cnmslion[kruon'shan];  or  Scnm- 
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Blion  [skruon'shun],   a   broken 
morsel;  gen. 

Cniflh[cruosh'"|;  orEn8li[ruosli-], 
a  crowd.  Also  a  merry-making. 
Wh,  GL  ;  Mid. 

Cuddy  [kuodi] ;  €fr  Diokey-dnn- 
nock  fdik-i-duon-uk],  a  small 
hedge-bird,  similar  in  size  and 
appearance  to  a  young  grey 
linnet;  Mid. 

€uddy  rkuod'i],  adj.  of  an  over- 
careful,  parsimonious  disposi- 
tion; Mid.  *It  wants  a  cvMu 
one  to  be  in  a  bouse  with  such 
outgoings  as  there  is  here'  [It* 
waants'  u  kuodi  yun*  tu  bi'  ir' 
u  oo*s  wi  sa*yk  oot*  -  gaanginz 
uz*  dhur*  iz'  i'h'r],  it  wants 
one  of  the  saye-aU  sort  to  be  in 
house  with  such  an  expendi- 
ture as  there  is  here. 

Cud.dy-cloth  [kuod-i-tle-h'th  (or) 
tli"hth],  the  napkin  used  to  cover 
the  £Eu:e  of  a  babv  at  the  time  of 
christening;  Mid. 

Cup  [kuop- !]  an  idiomatic  word 
which  no  dialect-speaking  native 
of  the  locality  where  it  is  in  use 
is  able  to  explain.  In  the  inter- 
jectional  phrase,  *Hey,  with  a 
cwp.''  [:K'y,  widh*  u  kuop* !] 
the  whole  meaning  is  equivalent 
to,  Come  herty  quiady  I  In  *  Cup, 
cwg  stir ! '  there  is  m  cup  a  sug- 
gestion of  the  word  dcmit^  These 
cup  phrases  are,  in  the  locality 
alluded  to,  referred,  in  orijg:in,  to 
a  former  resident  there,  a  mrmer 
of  eccentric  habits.  Mr  Skeat 
interprets  the  word  very  clearly, 
as  follows:  *I  have  heard  both 
[kuop*],  [kuo  uop'],  and  [kuom* 
uop-J  all  used  in  the  same  way. 

'  *  *  With  a  cuT^y^=^  with  a  wmt-wp^ 
i.  e.  with  an  exhortation  to  haste. 
The  familiar  **  come  up  ! "  of  the 
London  costermonger.' 

Cum  [ku-n,  kun-] ;  or  Cun 
[kuon'l ;  or  Coan  Lkuoh'*n] ;  w 
C6an  [kih-'n];  w  Con  [ton-, 
kaon*],  currant.     One  of  those 


words  which  are  thus  distinct* 
ively  varied  in  pronunciation. 
The  last  four,  are  general  rural 
forms,  [kih''n]  being  the  broad 
dialect  one.  The  Last,  [kon-, 
kaon*],  are  perhaps  most  heard 
in  Mid- Yonks.  The  variationB 
of  the  first  form  are  not  unheard 
in  the  rural  parts,  but  are,  strict- 
ly, the  town  forms. 

Cuflhlady  [kuoshieh'di];  or  Cow- 
lady  fkoo-leh'di] ;  or  Dowdy- 
cow  [doo-dikoo'"],  the  lady- 
bird ;  gen.  The  subject  of  many 
children's  rhymes. 

CuYvin  [kuovin],  a  periwinkle; 
gen. 

Dacity  [daas-uti],  capacity;  the 
ability  to  undertake,  or  conceive. 
Wh,  01,  Common  to  the  central 
parts  of  Yorkshire.  A  much- 
used  word.  Perhaps  merely  de- 
prived of  the  prefix  au^  and 
warped   in  meaning.    See  also 

Dad-of-aU-riugtaiLi  [daad-u- 
yaal'-ring-teh'lz],  applied  to 
those  who  are  eminently  mis- 
chievous, or  of  notorious  charac- 
ter; Mid. 

DaflHiead  [daafi -h'd],  a  coward. 
Wh.  01, ;  gen. 

Dafie  [daaf-u'l],  v.  a.  and  sb. 
to  deafen;  to  be  in  a  mazed 
state.  Daffly  is  also  used  sub- 
Biantively  in  tibie  last  sense.  Wh. 
01,  ;  gen. 

Dag  [deg-,  daag*],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
sprmkle,  by  droppings  firom  the 
hand,  as  is  done  in  preparing  to 
fold  rough-dry  linen.  Used  sub- 
stantively, too,  for  a  large  drop 
of  water.  Dagged,  pp.  in  a 
drop- wet  state ;  Mid. 

Daglooks  [daagluks];  or  Day- 
locks  [de'h'luks],  sb.  pi.  the 
coarse  top  wool  of  a  fleece,  from 
which  inferior  garments  are 
made;  Mid.    The  last  pronimci- 
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ation  is  fumiahed  by  a  York  cor- 
respondent. 

Dale  [diti'l,  de-h*!],  dole ;  Mid. 
A  disappearinff  custom  is  that 
of  'giving  dme^  in  connection 
with  the  funeral  of  one  who  had 
been  a  person  of  subst£ince. 
After  this  has  taken  place,  the 
parish  poor  people,  of  all  ages, 
assemble  in  a  neld,  near  of  ac- 
cess, and  some  principal  farmer, 
who  is  usually  in  authority  as 
overseer,  proceeds  to  *  give  daW 
This  consists  of  money,  bread, 
cheese,  and  ale.  The  old  peo])le 
get  about  threepence,  the  chil- 
dren a  penny,  and  all  a  good 
share  of  the  edibles.  The  quan- 
tity of  ale  dispensed  to  each  per- 
son is  supposed  to  be  limited  to 
a  draught. 

Dallyoraw  [daal'ikrao"hn,a  name 
applied  to  a  loitering  child ;  Mid. 

Dame  [di'h'm,  de-h'm],  the  usual 
title  of  a  married  or  an  old 
woman.     Wh^  OL  ;  gen. 

Damsdil  [daamz-dil],  the  damson 
plum;  gen. 

Dander  [daan'd'ur],  v.  n.,  v.  a., 
and  BO.  to  tremble  heavily. 
Wh,  OL  ;  gen.  *  Thou  danders 
like  an  old  weathercock — hold 
still  with  thee  I  *  [Dhoo  daan*- 
d'uz  laa'k  un  ao*h'd  widh'ukok* 
— aoV*d  stil*  wi  dhu !] 

DappyB  [daap'iz],  sb.  pi.  deserv- 
ings;  Mid.  *He  has  got  his 
dappya'  [Eez*  git*u*n  iz'  daap'iz]. 

Dark  [daa-k],  v.  n.  to  listen.  Wh, 
GL;  gen. 

Dark-selyidged  [daa-k-sil-vijd], 
adj.  heathenish  in  appearance; 
Mid.  '  What  a  dark-selvidged 
crew  they  are  I '  [Waat*  u  daa*k- 
sil'v^d  kri'h'  dhe*  :aa'r  1] 

Danby  [dao'h'bi],  adj.  dirty. 
Applied  to  persons.  Wh,  01, ; 
gen. 

Daul  [dao'h*l],  v.  a.  to  exhaust 
the  strength,  patience,  or  ap-  I 


petite.  Wh,  GL;  gen.  Stall 
[stao'h'l],  a  similar  verb,  is  in 
yet  more  use,  but  with  some 
contrast  of  meaning.  The  first 
word  usually  conveys  the  idea 
of  satiety.  A  dauled  person  is 
not  angrily  excited,  as  a  '  stalled  *• 
one  may  oe,  for  the  reason  that 
a  sick  or  worn-out  mind  has  no 
object  beyond  itself.  A  person 
may  be  *  stalled,'  or  tired,  of 
doing  and  thinking  twenty  times 
during  the  day,  but  only  dauled 
out  at  the  end  of  it. 
Damn  [dao-h*m],  sb.  and  v.  a.  a 
small  poi-tion,  or  morsel.  ^Daum- 
ed  out,'  dealt  out  scantily.  Wh» 
GL;  Mid. 

Datun  [daoh''m],  sb.  and  v.  n.  a 
faintness  of  feeling;  gen.  *It 
was  nought'  very  bad,  but  it  was 
a  daumish  feel  (feeling],  like' 
[It*  waar*  'naowt  vaar'u*  baad* 
bud-  it'  wuT'  u  daoh'^mish  fee'l, 
laa-k]. 

Dawk  [dao'h'k],  v.  n.  to  idle: 

Mid. 
Dawp  [dao'h'p],  v.  a.  to  soil  by 

touch;  Mid. 

Dawps  [dao-h'ps],  a  slattern ;  gen. 

Daytal  [de-h'tu'l],  adj.  The  word 
is  never  used  alone.  *  A  daytal 
man,'  a  day-labouring  man. 
*  An  old  daytal  wife '  [Un  ao'h'd 
de-h'tu'l  waa-f],  an  old  day- 
labouring  woman.  *  I  'm  going 
to  daytal  ploughing '  [Aa'z  boon* 
tu  de'h'tul  pliw'inj;  gen. 

Daytal- dick  [de-h'tu'l-dik*],  a 
familiar  term  for  a  daytal-man, 
or  farm-labourer,  paid  by  the 
day;  Mid. 

Dazzity  [daaz'Uti],  the  perform- 
ance of  a  challenging  action  of 
stren^h  or  skill ;  Mid.  It  is  a 
juvenile  term.  One  lad  will  set 
others  a  dazzity  by  walking 
through  a  pond,  or  by  an  action 
of  trespass  which  involves  risks; 
and  those  who  successfully  imi- 
tate   all    that    has   been    done 
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di-vide  fhe  honours  of  champion^ 
Aip.  The  southern  equivalent 
orauden  [krao'h'du'n]  is  used 
as  a  V.  a.,  and  craudener,  sb.  is 
bestowed  ironically,  too,  at  times, 
on  those  who  habitually  fSedl  in 
the  feats  they  undertaJLe.  See 
Dadty, 

B^  [dih'f],  adj.  barren.  Ap- 
plied to  hxisked  fruit,  and  seed, 
as  a  * deqf  nut'  [di*h*f  nuot'l  a 
* deqf  ear  of  com '  [di*h*f  ihl:  u 
kuo-h'n].     Wh.  01 ;  gen. 

Deafly  [di-h'fli],  adj.  lonely. 
Wh,  QL';  Mid. 

B6ary  [di-h'ri],  inteij.,  adj.,  and 
sb.  dear;  gen.  '  DSary  me  I* 
[Di'h'ri  mae'y  I]  *  Oh,  deary  me 
to-day ! '  [Ao'h*  di'h'ri  maey*  tu- 
di'hMj,  a  common  phrase.  'A 
little  deary  thing '  [U  laa'l  di'h*ri 
tiieyng].  •  Come,  my  deary  / ' 
[Kuo-m,  maa  dih'ri  I J  *  Thou  'rt 
a  deary  ! '  [Dhoo  t-  u  di'h'ri !] 

Bdafhding  [di-h'thding],  death- 
blow; Mid. 

S^th-himter  [dih'th-uontur]. 
The  death-hunters  in  a  country 
village  are  usually  two.  Thev 
are  persons  who  eo  from  parish 
to  parish,  as  a  ourial  occurs, 
carrying  small  black  stools, 
called  *  buffets '  [buofits],  on 
which  the  coffin  is  rested  while 
the  funeral  hymn  is  being  sung 
jin  the  open  air,  in  front  of  the 
house  where  the  corpse  has  lain. 
These  stools  are  also  useful  on 
the  way  to  church,  distant,  in 
some  cases,  several  miles.  Some 
parishes  have  got  their  public 
hearse,  but  this  vehicle  finds  no 
feivour.  Its  use  is  objected  to  on 
superstitious  grounds. 
.Deathly  [dih'thli],  acy.  pale; 
Mid. 

D^ve  [di-h'v],  p.  t  of  dive; 
Mid.    in  America,  dove, 

D^ve  [di-hV],  V.  a.  to  deafen. 
Wh,  QL  ;  gen. 

Ddaie  [di'h'z],  v.  a.  to  blight,  or 


cause  to  pine  from  oold^  as  when 
ve^tables  are  frost-mpped,  or 
chickens  die  in  the  snell,  for 
want  of  warmth.  Dedaed  bread 
is  bread  overbaked  outwardly, 
and  not  enough  baked  within. 
D^asement  [di*h*zment  (and) 
mint],  a  shivering  sensation. 
Wh,  01, ;  gen. 

Deed  [deed-],  doings,  of  any  kind. 

Wh,  01, ;  gen. 
Deedy  [d:ee-di],  adj.  active ;  Mid. 

Deet  [dee'tl,  v.  a.   to  cleanse; 
Take  a  doth  and  just  deiA 


it  knife'  [Taak*  u  Uoo-t  un 
jis*  dee't  dhaat'  naa*f|. 

Deft  [deft*],  adj.   neat;   clever. 

Employedalsoironically.  Deftly, 

adv.     Wh,  OL  ;  gen. 
Deft  [deft'],  a  numerical  term. 

•A  gay  de/t'  [U  ge-h'  deft-]. 

an  ample  number ;  a  *  fine  lot. 

Delightsome  [dil:ee*tsam],  a4i. 
delightful;  gen. 

Delve  [delv,  dilv],  v.  a.,  v.  n., 
and  sb.  to  bruise,  or  indent ;  to 
dig.  Also,  in  the  sense  of  close 
application  to  any  kind  of  work. 
Wh.  01, ;  gen. 

Densh  [densh-,  dinsh*,  deh'nsh, 
dih**nBh],  a^j.  dainty,  or  fieistidi- 
ous.     Wh,  01, :  gen. 

Dent  [dint*,  dent'],'y.  a.  and  sb.  to 
notch ;  to  indent.   Wh,  OL  ;  Mid. 

Demim  [durum,  duor'm],  a  deaf- 
ening noise,  or  a  minglement  of 
noises,  as  the  rumbling,  creaks, 
and  cracks  of  an  old  mangle,  to- 
gether with  the  talk  of  several 
people  who  are  putting  it  to  use; 
gen, 

Derryboimder  rduriboo*nd'u, 
dih'riboo'nd'u],  so.  and  v.  n. 
the  bounce  and  noise  made  by 
any  object  in  collision;  gen. 
*  It  came  with  such  on  (oIq  a 
derryhounder '  [It*  kaam*  wi 
'sa*yk  n  u  dih'riboo'nd'u]. 
The  word  is  often  shortened  to 
derry    [dur*i]«     'It  did    derry 
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(or  derrylwunder)  along,  mind 
you'  pt*  'did'  dufi  tiloang*, 
m^-na  ytil.  Both  terms  ore 
also  applied  to  an  obstinate 
person. 

Desperate  [dis-prut],  adj.  a  word 
constantly  employed  as  an  ang- 
mentatiye.  *  Dea^ate  bonny ' 
[Dis'prut  baon'f].  *  Desperate 
grand '  [Dis'prut  graand].  Wh. 
Oi. ;  gen, 

Sibth  [dib'dh],  the  pronunciation 
of  d^ih  ;  gen. 

Didder  [did**ur,  didh'ur],  v.  n.  and 
Y.  a.  to  tremble.  Didderment 
[did*'ument],  in  a  'diddering/ 
or  trembUng  state.  Wlu  QL  ; 
gen.  Also  didder,  8b»  [Aa'z 
yaal'  aon*  u  did-'ur],  I  am  all 
a-tremble. 

Dike  [da'yk,  daa'k],  sb.,  v.n.,  and 
Y.  a.  The  usual  significance  of 
this  word  is  a  ditcKf  but  it  is  used 
BubstantiYely  for  a  pool  of  any 
kind ;  gen.  When  a  child  spills 
water,  the  remark  will  be  made 
by  an  observing  parent,  '  There  *8 
one  dike  made — ^now  try  to  make 
another'  [Dhih^'z  'yaan*  da'yk 
mi'h'd — noo  t*raa*  tu  maak-  un- 
uodh'url.  To  *  hedge  and  dike ' 
is  to  hedge  and  ditch. 

Dill  [dil*],  Y.  a.  to  dull  pain ;  to 
soothe.  WK  01;  gen.  'Take 
that  child  on  your  knee,  and  see 
if  you  can  dm  it  to  sleep '  [Taak* 
dhaat*  be'h'n  u  dhi  nee*,  un*  sey* 
if*  dhoo  kun*  dil*  it*  tu  8lih'*pJ. 
There  are  two  other  Yowels  com- 
monly employed  in  knee  [nih*', 
(and,  ref.)  nae*y]. 

Ding  [dingg*],  y.  a.  and  sb.  to 
throw  to  the  ground  with  yio- 
lenoe;  to  pound  mercilessly. 
Also  employed  figuratiyely,  m 
the  sense  of,  to  oyeroome,  as  one 
person  dings  another  in  argu- 
ment. Dingy  also  sb.  noise  and 
confusion*     Wh,  01.  ;  gen. 

Dipple  [dip'u'l],  sb.  and  y.  a. 
dimple;  Mid. 


Dizen  [diz-u'n],  y.  a.  to  bedizen. 
Wh.  01.  i  gen. 

Doardy  [duo*h'di],  George  ;  gen. 

Dock  [dok]  j  or  Dooken[dok'u'n], 
sb.  and  y.  a.  weed;  gen.  The 
docktn  proper  is  the  (£oa;-plant. 

Dod  [dod']t  V.  a.  This  term  is  not 
only  applied  to  shortening  the 
wool  of  sheep,  but  has  a  common 
verbal  use.  A  child's  hair  is 
doddedy  or  'ended.'  To  clip  oflf 
anything  shortly  is  to  <2oc2.  Dod- 
ding  wool,  in  South  Yorks.,  is  a 
process  preparatory  to  that  of 
*  t^asing^  [ti-h'zin  (and)  tey*zin], 
or  disentangling  it.  Doddinge, 
the  portions  cut  off.  A  dodded 
sheep  is  a  short-homed  one. 

Do-danee  [de-h'-daans,  di*h'- 
daans],  the  toil  of  a  roundabout, 
or  repeated  journey,  unneces- 
sarily performed.    Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Dodder  [dod-'ur,  dodh*'ur],  y.  n. 
and  Y.  a.  to  tremble,  or  shake 
violently.  Wh.  01.;  gen.  'He's 
all  of  a  dodder — ^look  at  him  ! ' 
[Iz*  yaal*  uv*  u  dod''ur — ^li'h'k 
aaf  im*  Q.  The  word^  is  ex- 
pressive of  a  elower  motion  than 
didder  (which  see).  A  wall,  or  a 
house,  wotdd  be  said  to  dodder — 
not  to  *  didder' — ^before  falling. 

Doddenuns  [dod*'rumz,  dodh**- 
rumz],  an  ague,  or  shivering  fit 
of  any  kind.  Wh.  01.;  gen. 
One  recovering  from  a  dxiiuen 
state,  and  viobly  nervous,  has 
got  the  dotherums  [dodh*'- 
rumz] ;  or  dodrums  [dod*'- 
rumzj. 

Doe  [duo*'h,  de-h'],  a  hind.  The 
first  form  is  gen.,  the  last  a  Mid- 
Yorks. 

Doff  [daof],  Y.  a.  to  dlYest^  or  do 
off.     Wh.  01. 


Dog-banner  rdog'-baanur],    the 
wild  camomile ;  Mid. 

Dog-standard  [dog'-st'aan-d'ud], 
ragwort ;  Mid. 

Doit  [daoy-t],  expressiYe  of  ex- 
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treme  littleness.  *  What  a  doit 
of  a  child  I  *  [Waat'  u  daoyt 
n  u  be'h*n  I^,  literally,  What  a 
doit  on  a  baim !  *  I  care  not  a 
doit  about  it '  [Aa*  ke'h'ru'nt  u 
daoy  t  uboo't  it*]. 

Doldromfl  [dol'd'ranizl,  a  state  of 
despondency,  mixed,  with  ill- 
temper;  gen. 

Dole  [duo'h'l],  sb.  and  v.  a.  dole. 
Wh,  01, ;  gen.  This  is  the  re- 
fined pronunciation.     See  Bale. 

Dolly  [dol-i,  daol-i] ;  orDol  [dol-, 
daol'],  Dorothy ;  gen. 

Don  [daon'l,  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
dress,  or  do  on.  Wh,  01.  ;  gen. 
*  I  *m  all  donned  now,  except  my 
bonnet '  [Aa*z  ao'hl  daond*  noo*, 
sep'  mi  buon'it].  This  last  word 
is  as  often  [buo'nit,  (and)  buoh'^n- 
it].  The  refined  form  is  [bun "it], 

Door-cbeek  [di*h'r-cheek-],  door- 
post.    Wh,  OL;  gen. 

Door-ganging  [dih'-gaangin], 
doorway.     Wh,  OLj  gen. 

Door-stead  [di-h'-strih'd],  com- 
monly employed  for  doorway, 
but  sufficiently  understood  as  re- 
ferring to  the  supporting  frame- 
work. Wh.  01. ;  gen.  See,  also, 
DooT-ganging. 

Door-Bill  [di-h'-sil],  the  threshold 
of  a  dwelling.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Dos  [dos-],  Joshua;  Mid. 

Dos  [dos-]  ;  or  Doasy  [duo-h*n], 

•   Joseph;  gen. 

Dos*n*d  [daozTi'nd,  doz-u'nd], 
Ihiraty  v.n.  is  usuedly  [da:o8"t], 
but  in  negative  sentences  the 
form  [daoz'u'nd],  t.  e.  durst  not, 
is  general.  *  I  durst  no  more 
do  that  than  fly  *  [Aa  doz-u*nd 
nu  me*h*r  di'h'  'dhaat*  un*  flaa-]. 

Doss  [dos'l,  sb.  and  v.  a.  to 
fright ;  Mid.  *  It  put  me  in 
such  a  doss^  [It*  P^ot*  mu  i 
saa'ku'n  u  dos*].  There  is  just 
a  touch  of  humour  in  the  term. 

Dotteril  [dot-'ril],  a  doter.  Wh. 
Gl.;  gen. 


Doubler  [duobiurl  an  earthen- 
ware bowl,  or  large  platter. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen.  *  He  'd  neither 
dish,  doubler t  nor  spoon'  [Ee*d 
naowd'ur  dish*,  duob'lur,  nur* 
spi'h'n],  had  no  effects  what- 
ever. A  common  Leeds  phrase 
too. 

Donbtsome  [duo'tsum],  adj. 
doubtful;  gen. 

Donk  [duo'k],  v.  n.,  t.  a.,  and  sb. 
to  dnnk;  gen.  In  Mid- York- 
shire, at  times  employed  for  hathe^ 
V.  a 

Donp  [doawp-,  doop*],  an  indolent 
person.     Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Douse  [doos'],  V.  a.  to  extinguish ; 
to  despoil  m  any  way.  Used, 
also,  figuratively.  tVh.  Gl.  ; 
gen.  To  a  child  caught  extin- 
guishing a  lighted  candle  by 
turning  it  upside  down  in  the 
stick,  a  mother  will  say:  *I'U. 
bray  thy  back  for  thee  if  thou 
doesn't  use  the  capper  (extin- 
guisher) to  douse  the  candle  with' 
pAai  bre'h'  dhaa*  baak*  fd  dhu 
if"  dhoo  dizm'nt  yi'h'z  t  kaap'ur 
tu  doos*  t  kaan'ul  wi]. 

Douse  [doo's],  v.  a.  to  drench; 
Wh.  Gl. :  gen.  Its  most  usual 
meaning  is,  to  drench  by  hand, 
as  when  water  is  thrown  upon  a 
person.  *  They  doused  him  from 
head  to  foot'  [Dhe  doo'st  im* 
frae  yi'h*d  tu  fi-Vt], 

D^ont  [daawt',  doot'],  v.  a.  do,  or 
put  out,  t.  e.  extinguish ;  gen. 
'  D^out  that  candle,  my  lass. 
Never  bum  daylight'  [Doot- 
dhaat*  kaan'u'l,  mi  lass.  Nivui 
baon*  di'hleet]. 

Doven  [dovu'n,  duovn'n],  v.  lu 
to  doze.  Dovening  [dovnin^, 
pres.  part.  gen.  Each  form  is 
also  mquentiy  employed  «u6- 
stantively. 

Dow  [doaw],  V.  n.   to  pumper. 

Wh.  Ql. ;  gen. 
Dowk  [doawk],  a  mine-working, 

of  a  stiff  clayey  nature ;  Nidd. 
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Dowl  [doawl],  sb.  and  v.  n.  a 
state  of  melancholy ;  moody  dul- 
noss;  gen.  The  adverbial  form 
is  put  to  great  use,  as  is  also 
the  adjective  dowly  [doawli], 
which  changes  its  Yowel,  becom- 
ing [de'h'li].  Bowl  is  used  as  a 
verb,  too.  *  She  gets  nought 
done,  but  sits  and  dowls  at  t' 
end  on  't  '-r-everlastingly.  [Shu 
gits*  naowt  di'h'n,  bud-  sits*  un* 
•doawlz  u  t  ind*  ont'.]  *  She  *s 
having  a  long  dawl  on  't  this 
time  ;  there  s  somewhat  the 
matter,  depend  on  it*  [Shuz* 
evin  u  laang*  doawl  on*  t  'dhis* 
taa'm ;  dhuz*  'suom'ut'  t  maat**- 
ur,  dipii'nd*  ont*].  The  first  d 
in  depend,  and  initially  in  most 
other  words,  is  of  a  slightly 
dental  character. 

Dowment  |^doo*iuent,  drh'ment], 
a  confusion.  Of  a  crowd  of 
people  taking  part  in  a  quarrel, 
it  will  be  asked,  *  What  *s  all 
this  dowment  about?'  [Waats* 
•yaal'  dhis*  doo'ment  uboot*  ?]  A 
table  crowded  with  crockery,  out 
ofplaoe,  will  occasion  the  remark, 

•  What  a  dovrment  there  is  here  ! ' 
[Waat-  u  doo'ment  dhur-  iz'  i'h'r], 

Downgang  [doon'gaang],  a 
downhill  way  —  usually  a  path- 
way.    Wh»  GL;  gen. 

Dowp  [daowp],  the  carrion  crow. 
Wh,  01. :  Mid. 

Dowter  [daowt'ur],  daughter ; 
^n.  Like  the  dialect  substan- 
uyes  generally,  remains  unin- 
flected  in  the  genitiye  case  sin- 
gular. 

Dozzen  [doz'u'n],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  shrivel,  or  waste  by  contrac- 
tion. Wh.  OL;  gen.  A  doz- 
zened    apple    is    also    called    a 

*  waster    L'W'e"h*sf  ur], 

DozEil  [doz'il],  sb.  and  v.  a.  a 
tawdry  person;  Mid.  Its  sub- 
stantive use  is  exampled  in  the 
Wh.  GL  *She  dozziU  herself 
out  like  a  caravan  woman  at  a 
fSftir '  [Shu  doz-ilz  us:e-l  oot*  laa-k 


u  kaaruvaau'    wuom'un  ut*  u 
fe-h'r]. 

Draff  [d'raaf],  said  of  brewer's 
grains,  in  the  Wh.  GL,  aiid 
usually  applied  in  this  sense  in 
Mid-Yorksnire,  but  also  used 
more  generally  of  waste  matter, 
from  which  the  food  element  has 
been  extracted,  or  of  refuse  of 
this  nature,  as  *  pig-rfrajf '  [pig- 
d*raaf'],  the  scrap-food  of  piga. 

Draggletail  [d'raag-u'lte-h'l],  usu- 
ally applied  to  a  woman  of  dii-ty, 
slatternly  habits;  gen.  Drag- 
gletailed,  as  in  Wh,  GL,  applied 
to  anything  that  has  been  dragged 
through,  or  over  the  dirt. 

Drape  [d'rch'p],  a  farrow  cow; 
gen. 

Dream-hole  [d'ri-h'm-uoli'l],  a 
loop  -  hole ;  gen.  [Proi)eily  a 
loop-hole  for  letting  out  sound, 
as  between  the  lufferboards  in  a 
belfry.  From  A.S.  dream,  mu- 
sic—W.  W.  S.] 

Dree  [d'ree*],  v.  a,  and  adj.  to 
be  tedious  or  wearisome;  gen. 
*  Don't  dree  it  out  so'  [Di'h'nt 
d'ree*  it  'oot*  se*h'],  don't  spin 
it  out  so.  *  Ho  dreed  so  long  a 
tale,  it  was  dowling  (a  tiresome, 
or  a  melancholy  thing)  to  hear 
him'  [Ee  d'ree'd  su  laan^'  u 
ti'h'l,  it*  wu  doawlin  tu  I'h'r 
im-].  In  the  Wh.  GL  dree,  adj., 
dreed,  pp.,  and  dreely,  adv.  are 
exampled.  The  first  and  last 
are  general;  and  the  pp.  is  a 
Mid- Yorkshire  form. 

Dreesome  [d'ree-sum],  adj.  tedi- 
ous, or  wearisome.  Wh.  QL ; 
gen. 

Drib  [d'rib*],  v.  n.,  v.  a.,  and  sb. 
drip.  Occasionally  used  in  Mid- 
Yorkshire.  The  edge,  or  corner 
of  a  house-roof,  where  the  rain 
drips  mostly,  will  be  sometimes 
called  the  drib-  and  drip-end  of 
the  *  house-ridge'  [T  d'rib*  in'd 
ut"  oo's-rig']. 
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Dringld   [d*riug*u*l],  y.   a.   and 

V.  n.  to  waste ;  gen. 
Drink-draught  [d'ringk'-d'raaft-l, 

a  brewer's  dray.     Wh,  01 ;  Mid. 

Drite  [d'raayt]  ;  or  Dra'te 
[d're'li't],  V.  n.  and  v.  a.  to  drawL 
Drite  -  poke  [d'ra'y -t  -  puoh'k] 
and  Drate  -  poke  [d're'h*t- 
puoh*k],  a  drawler,  facetiously. 
Wh,  OL  Drate  is  a  general 
form;  drite  peculiar  to  Mid- 
Yorks.,  and  each  are  also  em- 
ployed substantiTely. 

Drith  [d'rith-],  a  state  of  thrift, 
or  prosperity.     JTh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Droke  [d'nioh'k]  ;  or  Dronk 
[d'rao'h'k],  v.  n.  to  drip  with 
moisture.  The  last  is  the  re- 
fined pronunciation ;  gem 

Dronk  [d'rongk-],  v.  a.  drench; 
Mid.  *  I  got  dronking  wet  * 
[Aa*  gaat'  dTongk'in  weet']. 

Drought  [d*ruoft],  v.  imp.  and 
sb.  to  dry,  or  expose  to  draught. 
Drought,  a  draught ;  Mid. 
Also,  in  the  sense  of  windy. 
*  The  day  *s  going  to  be  droughty, 
I  think'  [T  di-h'z  eaa-in  tu  bi 
d'ruof ti,  Aa  thingk'J. 

Drnggister  [d'ruog-istu],  drug- 
gist; Mid. 

Duck  [duok-],  a  faggot ;  Mid. 

Dndfl  [duodz-],  apparel  of  any 
kind.  Wh.  OL  ;  gen.  It  is  ap- 
plied in  respect  of  a  plural  num- 
oer  of  upper  garments,  or  to  a 
pair  of  trousers. 

Duepaper  [diw-peh'pu],  a  pay- 
sheet,  or  warrant  for  wages  due ; 
Nidd. 

Dnffil  [duof-il],  a  coarse  woollen 
fabric,  flannel-like  in  consist- 
ency, of  which  women's  *  gowns  * 
are  usually  made.  Wh.  01, : 
gen. 

Dnke  [diw-k],  v.  a.  to  dupe; 
Mid. 

Dnlbert  [duol-but]  ;  or  Dunder- 
head [duon-d'uri-h'd] ;  or  Dun- 


demowl  [duon'd'unaowl],  vary- 
ing terms  for  a  blockhead.  The 
second  is  a  Nidderdale  form,  and 
the  three  Mid-Yorks.  All  are 
in  the  Wh,  01,  y  but  the  last  form 
yaiies  (*  DudemoU '). 

Dumbfounder  [duomfoo-nd'ur], 
Y.  a.  to  confuse,  with  astonish- 
ment, or  amazement,  past  utter- 
ance.    Wh,  01.;  gen. 

Dump  [duompj,  a  contraction  of 
dumpling,     *  Pudding  and  beef's 

iare;  the  staff  of  life,  but  a  dump 
or  a  long  day  *  [Puod'in  un* 
bih''fs  t  staaf'  u  ma*f,  bud*  u 
'duomp*  fur*  u  laang'  di-h']. 

Dunnot  [duon-ut]  3  or  Donnot 
[don'ut],  a  good-for-nothing 
person ;  also,  a  fool ;  also,  a 
name  bestowed  on  tiiie  devil. 
Wh.  01.  ;  gen.  [T  duomit 
muod*  bi  ubaak*  ut*  di'h'r — 'Aa* 
kaa'nt  op'u'nt],  *The  devil  might 
be  at  the  back  of  the  door—/ 
can't  open  it.' 

Durdum  [dudum] ;  or  Dordum 
[daoh*'dimi3>  ^^  uproar.  Wh, 
01.;  gen. 

Dust  [duost*],  sb.  and  v.  a,  a 
commotion ;  also,  to  beat ;  Mid. 
The  word  has  the  appearance  of 
metaphor  in  several  phrases,  as 
in,  *  bust  him  his  hide '  [Duost* 
im*  iz*  aayd]. 

Dusty  [duosti],  adj.  used  in  re- 
spect of  any  clever  action,  or 
feat  of  intelligence.  An  apt  or 
pointed  saying  is  applauded  in 
the  observation,  *  Come,  that  was 
dusty!*  [Kuom*,  dhaat*  'waa* 
duos'ti  n  *That  's  none  so  dusty^ 
now '  [l5haats'  ne'h*n  su  duos'fi, 
noo],  not  half  so  bad,  now. 

Duv  [duov]  ;  or  Div  [div]  ;  or 
D^av  [di-hV] ;  or  D^a  [di-h'] ; 
or  Di  [di],  forms  of  do;  gen. 
The  V  forms  are  verbs  neuter 
alone ;  the  vowel  forms  are 
active,  though  not  restricted  to 
this  character.  Div  is  occasion- 
ally  employed    actively,    in   a 
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cumbrous  fashion,  with  the 
meaning  of,  to  finish.  *  Give 
over!    thou '11  div  it  to  death* 

SQi  'aowh'r  I  dhuo-1  div  it*  tu 
i'h'th],  as  will  be  said  to  a  girl 
oyerkneading  dough.  Dda  is 
also  employed  in  a  i-elated  man- 
ner, as,  in  allusion  to  a  bird 
which  has  fallen  disabled  mere- 
ly, and  not  shot  dead,  it  will  be 
remarked,  *Thou'8  one  to  do 
out  of  misery,  however '  ['Dhooz* 
yaan' tu  di*  oot*  u  miz'ri,  oo-ivu]. 
Buv  and  div  are  very  occasion- 
ally employed  intransitively  to 
express  a  delicate  emphasis.  *  I 
do  wish  I  'd  seen  him  !  *  [Aa* 
•duov*  wish'  Aa'd  saeyn  im*  I] 
*  Does  thou  mean  it  ?  *     *  I  div 

SDiz-  tu  mi'h*n  it'  ?  Aa*  -div]. 
t  is  used  negatively,  in  like 
manner)  with  the  contracted  form 
of  the  adverb  not,  *  Do  you  like 
it  P  '  *  DuvnH  I  nought  but 
(only)  ! '  [Di  yu  laa'k  it-  ? 
•Duovu'nt  Aa  naob-  ut  I]  Duv 
is  heard  so  far  south  as  below 
Craven,  but  only  occasionally. 
It  is  essentially  a  rural  form,  f  n 
received  English,  a  speaker  may 
be  put  to  uie  awkwardness  of 
repeating  the  verb  in  a  too  close 
connection,  as  in  the  sentence. 
Do  I  do  it  f  In  rural  dialect 
the  form  of  the  verb  would  be 
at  once  varied,  and  *  Duv  1  dea 
it?'  [Duov  -Aa-  di-h't?]  would 
be  the  order.  If  a  sharp  raspy 
interi^gative  is  required,  then, 
in  such  a  sentence,  the  form  of 
the  pronoun  will  be  changed, 
too,  from  Ah  [Aa-]  to  E  [I]. 

E)i*]  usually  precedes  a  vowel- 
ginning  word,  and  at  other 
times  it  has  the  final  element  [h']. 
But  the  short  vowel  is  in  pecu- 
liar use,  too,  among  old  people, 
some  of  whom  employ  it  almost 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  other 
forms.  Before  the  pronoun  it, 
however,  the  vowel  becomes  long. 
This  usage  is,  indeed,  but  con- 
se^ent  on  the  preference  for 
[dij;  the  choice  being  to  make 


the  vowel  long  in  such  a  con- 
nection, instead  of  admitting  the 
final  element,  [dih''t],  as  younger 
speakers  do.  D^a  is  the  form 
usually  employed  before  the  pre- 
position to.  All  the  forms  com- 
pound mth  not,  the  usual  elision 
of  the  vowel  in  this  word  occur- 
ring, with  quite  the  effect  of  u 
as  the  initial  letter.  [Di]  also 
receives  the  adverb  without  con- 
traction [din'ut].  [Duon-ut]  is 
also  as  much  used,  but  this  form 
has  no  verb  in  correspondence, 
[duo]  being  quite  imheard  in 
rural  speech. 

Dwam  [dwaam-],  a  fit  of  faint^ 
ing.  DwammiBh  [dwaam-ish], 
faint.     JTh,  01. ;  Afid. 

Bwine  [dw:aa'yii],  v.  n.  to  pine ; 
gen.  Dwiny  [dwiaaj'-ni],  adj. 
18  used  in  the  sense  of  shrunken, 
or  puny.  Exampled  in  this 
sense,  and  as  a  pp.  m  the  Wh,  QL 

Dwizzen  [dwizu'n] ;  or  Wizzen 
[wiz-u*nj,  V.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
shrink,  and  dry  up;  to  have  a 
pai'ched  appeai-ance,  as  withered 
fruit,  or  me  skin  of  old  people. 
A  skinny  -  looking  person  is 
dwizzen-  or  wizzen-faced,  as  in 
the  Wh,  01, ,  which  examples  the 
pp.  Mid.  The  last  foiin  belongs 
to  Nidd. 


[i'h'm,  yi'h'm],  uncle,  but 
not  much  heard.  Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 
[i'h'r],  year;  gen.  This  is 
a  commonly  heard  form,  among 
both  old  and  young,  but  the 
initial  letter  of  year  is  permis- 
sible, and  is  frequent  in  use. 

Ear  [i-h'r,  yi'h'r],  v.  a.  to  till; 
Mid.     Used  occasionally. 

Ear-breed  [i-h'  (or^  yi-h'-bree-d]. 
The  bottom  projecting  beams, 
behind  and  before,  on  which  the 
body  of  a  cart  rests,  are  the  ear- 
breeds;  gen. 

Earn  [ih'n,  yi'h'n],  v.  a,  and 
V,  n.  to  glean ;  gen. 
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Earn  [i-h'n] ;  or  Yearn  [yi-h'n] ; 
or  Yem  [jnin*],  vb.  imp.  to  cur- 
dle. The  two  first  are  exampled 
in  the  Wli,  GL ;  gjen.     Edming 

Ei'h'nin]  and  yearning  [yi'h*nin], 
yen 'in]  and  [yun'in],  is  iifled  of 
rennet. 

Easement  [i-h'zment^  yi-h'z- 
ment],  relief.  Employed,  also, 
in  respect  of  a  medicmsd  remedy. 
Wh.  01,  ;  gen.  *  There 's  a  drop 
of  eaaemeni  in  that  bottle  yet- 
let  me  have  it '  [Dhuz*  u  arop* 
u  yi'h'zment  i  dliAat*  botni'l  yit* 
— ^lits*  ev  it']. 

Easilings  [yi-h'zlinz],  adv.  easily; 
gen. 

Easings  [yi'h'zinz,  i'h*zinz],  sb.  pL 
eaves.     Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 

Eath  [ih'dh],  adj.  easy.  Some 
old  Mid- York,  people  occasion- 
ally use  this  form. 

Eaze  [i'h'z,yi*h'z],  y.n.  to  wheeze; 
gen. 

Eaze  [yi'h'z,  i-h'z],  v.  a.  to  be- 
mire.     Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 

Ee  [ee-],  eye.  Plur.  een  [ee-n], 
and,  on  the  part  of  old  people, 
[ih'n,  i'h'n].  These,  by  rule, 
add  y  before  the  plural  forms, 
and  often  before  the  singular 
form.  A  refined,  and  seldom 
used  plural,  is  eyen  [a'yn*]. 
This,  with  een,  and  the  singular 

'  form,  are  ex&mpled  in  the  Wh. 
GL ;  gen. 

E'en  [ee*n,  ih-'n],  evening;  gen. 
*Good-e*en'  [guod-ih-'n].  This 
form  is  restricted  in  use  to  saluta- 
tion in  parting. 

Een-hole  [een'-uo"h*l],  eye-socket. 
Wh,  GL :  gen. 

Efter  [ef -t'ur,  if -t'ur],  prep,  after ; 
gen.  Joined,  too,  to  the  pre- 
position aty  but  its  employment 
in  this  way  is  slight  compared 
with  the  usage  in  town  dialect. 
*  I 's  (I  am)  boon  (going;)  at-after ' 
[Aa*2  boo'n  ut-ef't*urj. 

Egg  [egg],  V.  a.  to  incite;  to 


urge,  or  edge  on.  It  is  joined  to 
the  adverb  on — *  Eg  on ' — ^in  the 
Wh,  GL  This  is  a  great  com- 
panion verb,  but  yet  separable. 
The  objective  him  often  comes 
between,  and  indeed  the  verb 
has  various  positions.  '  He  was 
egged  to  it '  [Ee  wur"  'eggd'  tivt]. 
*None  of  thy  egging,  now;  go 
away  from  tiie  lad*  [Nih-'n  u 
dhaa*  egg*in,  noo ;  gaan*  uwi'h'z 
fre  t  laad*]. 
Egremont  [eggiimont],  an  ex- 
plosive term,  with  no  recog- 
nized significance.  *  The  egre- 
mont ! '  [Bhi^  *egg*rimont  I] 
*  He  *8  going  the  egremont  yon- 
der' [Eez*  guoh''in  dhu  'egg*- 
rimont  yuoh**nd'ur].  The  word 
does  not  convey  any  objection- 
able meaning,  though  it  has  all 
the  play  of  a  word  of  this  cha- 
racter; Mid. 

Elder  [:e-ld'u],  adv.  rather ;  gen. 

Elding    [el'din,    ildin,    ih'ldin 

iand  with  initial  y  to  the  various 
brms)],  fuel.     Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

EUer  [el'ur],  the  pronunciation 
of  elder y  having  reference  to  the 
tree  of  the  name ;  gen. 

Ellwand  [ei-waand];  or  Yard- 
wand  [yeh''dwaand],  a  yard- 
stick. IVh,  GL  The  first  form 
is  gen. ;  the  last  Mid- Yorkshire, 
as  also,  Cloth-wand  [tle'h'th- 
waand]. 

Elflin  [el -sin],  an  awL  Wh,  Gl.  ; 
gen. 

End-all  [ind'-yaal-,  ao'h'l  (ref.)], 
more  freely  used  than  custom- 
arily, and  with  a  wider  inter- 
pretettion,  in  the  sense  of  an  act 
of  completion.  Also,  a  finishing 
stroke;  gen. 

Endlong  [indlaang],  adv.  in  a 
line  forward,  from  end  to  end; 
a  x>08ition  in  which  a  body  would 
be  laid  at  whole  length.  Wh. 
GL  ;  gen.  But  the  word  is  not 
necessarily  used  on  every  occa- 
sion, unless  the  object  referred 
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to  is  inanimate  matter.  In  Nid- 
derdale,  a  person  or  animal  laid 
at  whole  length  is  said  to  be 
laid  lan^  -  streaked  flaanff*- 
st'rih'kt] ;  and,  in  Mia-Yorit- 
shire,  at  lang-leng^th  [laang*- 
lenth-]. 
Endways  [ind-wi-h'z  (and) 
we*'h'z],  adv.  in  a  way  of  straight 
progress.  Wh,  01.  ;  gen.  'He 
came  straight  endways  to  meet 
me '  [Ee  kaam*  st'reyt*  ind'- 
wi"h'z  tu  meyt  mu]. 

Enow  [inoQ-],  adv.  by-and-by; 
presently.     Wh,  01. ;  gen. 

Entry  [in*t'ri],  a  passage,  or  cor- 
ridor; gen.  Anything  spacious 
of  this  nature,  as  the  entrance- 
hall  of  a  mansion,  would  be 
called  a  hall  -  stead  [ao'h'l- 
sti"h*d],  or,  in  the  case  of  an  in- 
ferior domicile,  the  house-lobby 
[oo"s-laob'i]. 

Ept  [apt-,  ipt-],  adj.  apt.  Wh. 
01. ;  gen. 

Esh  [esh-],  the  ash.  Wh.  Gl. ; 
gen. 

Ether  [edh-ur,  idh'ur],  a  large 
light  kind  of  fly ;  gen. 

Ettle  [et'u'l,  yet'ul],  v.  n.  to  aim 
at,  or  act  with  intent.  Wh,  01. ; 
Mid.  'WTiat's  thou  ettling  at 
with  that  stick,  pray  thee  P  * 
[Waats'  tu  'et'lin  aat'  wi  dhaat* 
etik*,  predh*  u  P],  what,  do  you 
intend  to  make  of  it,  pra^  P  said 
to  one  at  work  with  knife  and 
stick. 

Even  -  endways  [i-hVu'n  ind-- 
wi*'h'z(and)we"h^],adv.  straight 
progress,  in  an  even  direction 
with  some  object,  real  or  sup- 
posed ;  gen.  A  child  that  is  not 
well  able  to  walk,  will  maintain 
its  balance,  with  the  aid  of  its 
hands,  and  shuffle  along  even- 
endways  by  the  wall-side.  And 
so,  as  in  the  Wh.  OJ.y  a  person 
squanders  all  he  has,  even-end- 
waysy — in  a  straight  course  with 
inclination,  without  let  or  hin- 


Even  takes  the  y  [yi'h'- 


drance. 
vu'n]. 

(rerylike  [ivri  laa-k,  laayk 
(and)  levkj,  adv.  at  time  and 
time.     Wh,  01, ;  Mid. 


Ewe  [iw],  pret.  of.  owe ;  Mid. 
This  is  an  occasional  form. 
Awed  [ao'h*d]  is  the  most  usual, 
unless  the  verb  is  joined  to  an 
auxiliar^r,  in  which  case  Awen 
[ao'h'n]  is  the  form  used. 

Ewn  [iw-n,  yiwn]  ;  or  Ean  [i*h*n, 
yi  hii] ;  or  Ai'n  [:e-h*n,  y:e-h*n] ; 
or  Toon  [yoo-n,  oon] ;  or  Yun 
[yuon*] ;  or  Yoin  [yuojm*, 
uoyn'l;  or  Yaewn [ye* wn,e-wn]; 
or  Yoan  [yuoh-*nJ ;   or  Yuwn 

Eyru'wn.  :u"wn];  or  Youn 
yaownj,  oven.  A  receptacle  put 
to  great  use  in  Yorkshire,  even  in 
the  large  towns,  where  the  very 
poorest  usually  occupy  single 
dweUings.  All  these  forms  are 
heard  in  the  rural  district,  how- 
ever. Ewn,  Yoon,  Ean  are 
general,  the  last  used  by  old 
people,  and  the  preceding  one 
the  most  common.  APn,  Yun 
are  Mid-Yorks.  forms ;  so  are 
Yoin,  Yoan,  but  these  are  casual 
forms,  imported  from  the  south- 
west. Yaewn  is  a  Nidderdale 
form,  but  less  used  than  Ewn 
and  Yoon.  The  two  last  are 
the  dialect  refined  forms,  Youn 
being  most  usual  to  Mid-Yorks., 
and  Yuwn  being  most  heard  in 
market-town  speech  northward. 

Fadge  [faaj*],  one  who  is  short 
and  fat  in  appearance,  llli.  01.  ; 
gen.  Appbed  as  frequently  to 
children  as  to  upgrown  people. 
Fadge  [faaj],  also,  a  person  who 
is  jaded  in  appearance ;  Mid. 

Fadge  [faaj*],  v.  n.  to  labour 
in  walking,  through  having  a 
great  amount  of  flesh  to  carry. 
WK  01.;  gen.  *  Thou  fadyes 
like  an  old  horse'  [Dhoo  faaj'iz 
laa'k  un*  ao'h'd  aos*]. 
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Faff  [faaf i  ;  or  Fllff  [fnof  •].  v.  n., 
V.  a.,  and  sb.  To  blow  in  puifs. 
Wh.  GL  The  first  form  is 
general ;  the  two  forms  are  heard 
m  Mid.  *  It  came  in  my  face  like 
a  faff  of  chimney-smoke  *  [It* 
kaam*  i  mi  fi'h's  laa'k  u  faaf*  u 
chim'lu  ree-k].  Applied,  also, 
to  one  who,  in  talking,  uses 
more  breath  than  is  necessary. 
Also,  to  a  young  frisky  child. 
Of  a  light  breeze,  it  will  be  said, 
*It  hardly  faffs  a  flower'  [It 
aa'dlinz  faafe*  u  fluo'h']. 

Fain  [fe-h'n],  v.  n.  and  adj.  to 
be  desirous ;  glad ;  or  eager.  Wh. 
01. ;  gen. 

Falter  [f:ao-lt'u],  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
to  thrash  grain  in  the  sheaf,  in 
order  to  separate  it  from  the 
awn,  or  *  beard ;  *  Mid. 

Fanticles  [faantiku'lz,  faan'- 
taakulz],  sb.  pi.  freckles  on  the 
skin,  usually  on  the  face;  gen. 
These  aro  popularly  accounted 
for  as  marks  made  by  the  spurt- 
ings  of  milk  from  me  mouier's 
breast,  ineyitably  occasioned,  so 
that  a  face  may  be  marred  that 
is  *  ower  bonny.* 

Farley  [faa'li],  a  failing,  or  eccen- 
tricity.    Wh,  QL  ;  Mid. 

Farmer  [faa-mur],  adj.  farmost; 
Nidd.  Employed  also  as  an 
adverb.  'He's  the  farthest  of 
the  two,  however'  [Eez*  t 
faa*mur  ut*  twi'h',  oo-ivur], 

Farrantly  [faar-untli],  adj.  gen- 
teel.    Wh.  01.;  Mid. 

Fashons  [faash-us]  ;  or  Feshous 
[fesh'us],  adj.  troublesome.  Wh. 
01.;  gen. 

Fastens   [faas'u'nz],  Shrovetide. 

An  occasional  term ;  Mid. 
Fatlap   [faat'laap],  the  hanging 

fat  of  meat ;  gen. 
Fatten  [faat-u'n],  weeds ;  Mid. 
Fanf  [fao-h'f,  fuo-h'f],  sb.   and 

adj.  fallow.     Wh.  01. ;  gen.    *  A 


/a«/-field'   [U  fao-h'  fih-'ld],  a 
fallow-field. 

Fawnsome  [faob'nsum],  adj. 
gently  aggressive  in  manner, 
or  desire ;  Mid. 

Feal  [fih'l],  v.  a.  hide;  gen. 
Past  part,  felt  [fel't]. 

Feaster  [fi-h'st'ur]  ;  or  Fnster 
[fuos't'ur]  ;  or  Feuater  ffiw- 
st'urj;  or  Foster  [faos-t'urj.  To 
be  *  m  a  feaster '  is  to  be  in  a 
state  of  tumidtuous  haste.  This 
is  the  form  most  heard ;  Mid. 

Feather-feUen  [fidh-u-f:aoli'lu'n], 
adj.  crest-fallen.    Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

Featherfol  [fedhmfuol],  the  herb 
rue;  gen.  [Obviously  a  corrup- 
tion oifeverfeWf  which,  again,  us 
for  fever-fuge,  i.  e.  a  driver  oflf  of 
fever.— W.  W.  S.] 

Feek  [fek-],  a  .  large  number ; 
gen.  *The  main  feck  of  them 
went  in  *  [T  me'h'n  fek'  on*  urn* 
wint-  in-].  *  A  feck  o'  fowk  '  [U 
fek"  u  faowk'],  a  great  number 
of  people. 

Feely  [fee^li],  adj.  sensitive ; 
Mid.  *  He's  very /ee/y;  he  soon 
knows  when  he's  hurt'  [Eez' 
vaaru  fee'li;  ee*  si-h'n  nao'h'z 
win'  iz*  ot'u'n]. 

Feft  [feft-l,  V.  a.  to  endow. 
Feftment  [fef'ment],  sb.  endow- 
ment. W'A.  01. ;  Mid.  Also 
[fih*'fment]  and  [feft*.]  sbs. 

Feitly  [foytli],  adj.  exactly,  pro- 
perly.    Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Felf  [felf-];  or  Filf  [filf*],  the 
feUoe  of  a  wheel ;  gen. 

Fell  [fel],  V.  a.  to  fell;  but 
commonly  used  where  knocked 
down  and  prostrate  are  employed 
in  ordinary  speech.  Wh,  GL; 
gen.     Also,  substantively. 

Fell  [fell*],  a  hill,  or  piece  of 
abruptly  high  ground.  Wh.  GL  ; 
gen. 

Fello  [fel'ul  y.  a.  To  plough  a 
field  in  fallow  for  the  first  time. 
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in  the  spring,  is  to  fdlo  it.  To 
plough  it  the  second  time,  is  to 

*  stir"  [staor*],  or  «tt>  it ;  gen. 
Fellon    [fel'un,    fil'un],    a    skin 

disease,  incident  to  cattle.  Wh, 
GL;  gen. 

Fellow -fond  [fel-u-,  (and)  filu- 
faond],  adj.  love-smitten.  Wh, 
OL;  gen. 

Felter  [fel*t*ur],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  clot ;  gen. 

Felverd  [fel-vud],  the  fieldfare; 
Mid.  [In  Chaucer,  feldefare, 
(This  accounts  for  the  first  «.) — 
W.  W.  S.] 

Fend  [fend*,  (and)  find*],  t.  n., 
V.  a.,  and  sb.  physical  capability ; 
active  management.  Wh.  OL ; 
gen.  to  the  count5%  A  much- 
used  word.  *  lie's  no  fend  in 
him '  [Eez*  ne"h*  fend*  in'  (or 
[iv])  im'l,  is  incapable  of  action. 

*  He  fend*  for  himself  [Ee  fenz* 
fur*  izs:e*l],  provides  for  himself. 

*  She 's  a  baa  fender  for  a  house 
where  there  *s  a  lot  of  children ' 
[Shuz*  u  baad-  fen*d*u  fur*  a 
oos*  wih*'  dhuz*  u  lot*  u  be'h'nz], 
an    ill   manager,  or   contriver. 

*  Thou  makes  no  fend  of  it,  man  ! 
— ^look,  and  watch  me !  *  [Dhoo 
maaks*  ne'h'  fend*  on*  t,  muon* ! 
— ^li'hTt,    im*    waach*    m:ao*y*l. 

*  He  may/<?7?d  as  he  likes — he  *ll 
never  do  well  *  [Ee  mu  fend*  uz' 
i  laaks— il*  niv*u  di*h'  wee'l]. 
Also,  to  strive  in  dispute,  on 
defensive  or  offensive  grounds. 
See  Fend  and  Prove, 

Fendable  [fen*d'ubu*l],  adj.  in- 
dustrious and  managing.  Wh, 
GL;  Mid. 

Fendand  Prove  [fend*  un  prihV], 
a  verbal  phrase  in  constant  use, 
general  to  the  coimty,  and  mean- 
mg,  like  its  participial  form  in 
the  Wh,  GL,  to  argue  and  de- 
fend. 

Font  [fent'l,  a  vemnant ;  applied 
to  woven  &brics.    Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 

Fere  [f :ih'r].    This  tenn,  though 


not  in  use  conversationally,  oc- 
curs in  one  of  the  variations  of 
the  Christmas  *  nomony,'  or  for- 
mula of  good  wishes : 

*I  wish  you  a  merry  Christmas, 

and  a  happy  New  Year ; 
A  pocketful  of  mone3%  and  a  barrel- 
fid  of  beer ; 
Good  luck  to  your  feather- fowl, 

fere; 
And  please  will  you  give  me  my 
Christmas-box ! ' 

[Aa*  wey*sh  yu  muri  Kis'mus,  un' 

u  aap'i  Wiw*  Yi'h'r ; 
U  pokit-fiiol*  u  muo'ni,  im*  u 
oaar'il-fuol*  u  bi'h'r ;        * 
Gi-h*d  luok*  ti  yur*  fed*'u-foo"l, 

f:i-h'r; 
Un*  pli*h*z  wil*  yu  gi  mu  mi 

Kis'mus-bao'ks]. 

The  line  containing  the  word  is 
addressed  to  the  mistress  of  the 
house,  who,  together  with  her 
daughters,  are  usually  identified 
with  the  merchandise  of  the 
poultry-yard.  In  cases  where 
the  profits  accruing  are  not  a 
material  item  of  the  household 
resources,  the  income  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  rearing  of  ducks, 
geese,  and  other  fowb  for  the 
market,  makes  an  agreeable  ad- 
dition to  pin-money.  The  vowel 
in  the  first  syllable  of  [fed-'u] 
interchanges  with  [i]. 
Fesh  [fesh*],  v.  a.  to  put  about ; 
to  importune;  to  exert  body  or 
mind  unduly ;  gen.  *  Don't  fret 
HOT  fesh  yourself  about  it—  you  *1J 
get  over  it'  [Din'ut  fri*h't  nur* 
fesh-  dhisen*  uboot*  it*— dhoo-1 
git-  aow-h'tj  Fash  [faash*]  ( Wh, 
C//.)  is  heard,  too,  as  a  less  cha- 
racteristic form.       » 

Fest  [fest*],  V.  a.  to  make  fast; 
gen. 

Fest  [fest*],  hiring-money;  gen. 
*  I  *ve  got  half-a-crown  fesV  *  I 
got  five  shillings  for  my  fest  * 
[Aa*v  git*u'n  'i-h'f-u-kroo-n  fest*. 
•Aa*  gaat*  faa*v  shil'in  fu  -maa* 
fest-].     God-penny  [gaod*peni] 
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(often  Ood's-penny)  is  as  fre- 
quently used,  witii  the  same 
meaning,  and  is  general  to  tiie 
coimty. 
Pet  [fet-],  {^fit),  V.  a.  and  v.  n. 
to  satisfy ;  to  serve  properly.  It 
is  a  word  with  varied  applica- 
tion, in  the  sense  of  a<mpting 
means  to  an  end ;  gen.  '  Nought 
feta  him*  [Naowt*  fets*  im*]. 
Or,  in  irony,  *  Thou  *s/etten  him 
off  at  last,  however*  [Dhooz* 
fet'u'n  im'  aof  ut"  laast',  oo- 
ivu],  paid  him  off  at  last, 
*  Which  frock  is  to  fet  the  child 
on  Sunday?'  [Wich*  froks*  tu  fet* 
t  be-h'n  u  Suon-d'u  ?]  *  Its  old 
blue  one  will  fet  for  once  *  [It* 
ao-h*d  -bli*  un*  ul*  fet*  fu 
•yaans*]. 

Fetch  [fech*],  V.  n.  applied  to 
breatning,  when  respiration  is  a 
heaving,  painful  effoi-t.  IVh.  01. ; 
gen.     Also,  substantively. 

Fettle  rfit*u*l,  (and)  fet-u'l],  v.  a. 
and  so.  of  wide  application.  To 
put  or  to  be  in  condition  in  any 
way.  Wh.  OL ;  gen.  to  the 
coimty.  Has  also  an  ironical 
use.  *  1*11  fettle  thy  jacket  for 
thee*  [Aal  fit*u*l  dhi  jaak'it  fu 
dhu],  will  serve  you  out.  *  Thou's 
a  bonny  fettler  !  *  [Dhooz*  u 
baoni  fet'lu !]  You  are  a  fine 
fellow ! 

Fewpenny  [fiwpeni,  fih*'peni],  a 
hinng-penny;  Mid. 

Fey  [fey],  v.  a.  and  v.  ii.  to 
clear;  gen.  *  Fey  that  hedge 
bottom  out  *  [Fey  dhaat*  \j* 
bod-*um  oot*].  Also,  to  vnnjww 
by  hand. 

Fezzon  [fez-un],  v.  a.  to  attack, 
tooth-and-nail ;  gen.  Usually 
joined  to  on,  *  He  struck  him, 
out,  mind  you,  didn*t  he  turn 
again  and  f&izon  on  him  I '  [Ee 
st're'h'k  im*,  buot',  maand  yu, 
•did*nt  i  taon*  ugi*h'n  un*  fez'un 
on*  im- 1]  [Fezzon  on  is  to  fasten 
on,  i.e.  to  seize  and  hold  tena- 
ciously.—W.  W.  S.] 


FiUy-fUly  [fihii-faali],  v.  n. 
to  idle ;  Mid.  *I  shall  /eaWy- 
farly  here  no  longer;  I  shsdl 
go  *  [Aa*  sul*  fi*h'L^*U  i*h'  nu 
laang*ur;  Aa*  sul*  gaang*]. 

Findy  [find*i],  adj.  plentiful;  a 
word  used  in  connection  with 
the  weather-proverb : 

*  A  dry  March,  an'  a  windy ; 
A  full  bam,  an*  a  findy,* 

CJ  d*raa*  Meh*ch,  un*  u  win'd'i; 
fuol*  baa'n,  un*  u  fin*d*i]. 

Mid.  It  is  averred,  in  explana- 
tion, that  the  growth  or  com 
will  be,  under  these  circum- 
stances, remarkable  for  'quan- 
tity and  quality.'  [Tlie  Mid- 
Ens^,  finden  means  *to  provide 
for  :  and  findy  means  *•  affording 
abundant  provisions.'— "W.W.  S.J 
Fire-fiuLged  [faaT,  (and)  faayh'r*- 
faanffd],  adj.  caught,  or  charred 
by  we  fire.  An3rthing  with  an 
overdone  or  burnt  flavour.  Also, 
applied  to  a  hot-tempered  per- 
son.    Wh.  01;  gen. 

Fire-gods  [faai,  (and)  faayh'r- 
gaods],  a  pair  of  bellows ;  Mid. 

Fire-pur  [faa-r,  (and)  faayh'r- 
pur,  paor,  (and)  puor].  Pur 
Lpur-,  naor*,  (and)  puor*],  a 
poker;  Mid. 

Firesmatch  [faa-r,  (and)  faayh'p- 
smaach],  a  burnt  flavour.  ]Vh, 
OL;  Mid. 

Firing  [faa*rin,  (and)  faayh'rinl, 
fuel     Wh.  OL;  gen. 

Fit  [fit*],  a  time  of  continuance. 
Wh.  OL;  gen. 

Fitchet  [fich-it];  or  Foulmart 
[foolmut];  or  Fou'mart  [foo*- 
mut],  the  pole-cat;  gen.  Barn- 
pests  which,  in  some  villages, 
are  bought  up  by  the  constable 
of  the  townsmp,  who  is  author- 
ized to  pay  for  them  usually  at 
the  rate  of  fouipence  per  head. 

Fitter  [fit*'ur],  v.  n.,  v.  a.,  and  sb. 
to  be  visibly  annoyed;  gen,  *He 
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wur  sadlv  Jittered  over  it*  [Ee 
wur*  saad'li  fit'*ud  aow'h't].  *  Let 
him  &iTe  and  Jitter,  then'  [Lit* 
im*  fe'h'r  un*  fit*'u,  dhen'],  Let 
him  go  his  way,  and  be  annoyed, 
then. 

Elack  [flaak*],  vb.  impers.  and  sb. 
to  pmsate  heavily ;  gen. 

Flacker  [flaakur],  v.  n.  to  flutter 
heavily,  as  a  wounded  bird  beats 
with  its  wines,  or  as  the  heart 
palpitates  under  excitement.  WK 
01, ;  gen.    Also,  substantively. 

Flag  [flaag-]  ;  or  Flak  [flaak']  ; 
GT  Fl^ak  [fli-h'k],  flake;  gen. 
Snow-flag  fsnao'h'-flaag].  Flak 
is  not  much  used,  but  is  in- 
variably employed  in  connection 
with  the  word  eoot^  though  not 
usually  compounded,  fu  flaak*  u 
si'h't].  Fkuce  is  employed,  too, 
butonly  inreflned  speech  [fle'h^k]. 

Flake  [fli-h'kl,  a  ceiling-,  or  rafter- 
rack,  used  for  drying  oat-cakes, 
&c. ;  gen. 

Flam  [flaam-],  v.  a.,  v.  n.,  and 
sb.  to  flatter.     WK  01 ;  gen. 

Flan  [flaan'l,  v.  n.  and  sb.  to 
spread ;  Mia.  '  How  she  does  Jian 
with  that  gown  of  hers ! '  [Oo* 
shu  d:iz  *flaan*  wi  dhaat*  goo-n  u 
u'zl]  A  flower- vase  *Jla7is  out' 
at  the  top.  Flan-hat  [flaan*- 
aat']  is  a  summer-hat,  with  a 
flapping  brim,  worn  by  the  farm- 
ers wives. 

Flannen  [flaan-in,  (and)  flaan*un], 
flannel;  Nidd. 

Flapado'sha  [flaap-uduoh'shul 
a  showy,  active  person,  wiui 
superficial  manners.  *  Such  Jlap- 
ado'sha  ways  —  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  them '  [Sa'yk*  flaap*- 
uduoh*'shu  wi*h'z  —  Aa*v  ni'h* 
pe'h'shuns  wi  um*]. 

Flappery  [flaap-uri],  the  minor 
equipments,  of  dress — a  loosely 
comprehensive  term.  Wh,  01.: 
Mid. 

Flattercap  [flaat-'ucaap],  applied 


to  a  wheedling  or  coaz- 
mgchUd.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Flaught  [flaowt '] ;  or  Fire-flanght 
[faa*r,  (and)  faay -h'r  -  flao"^*], 
applied  to  the  particle  of  'live' 
gaseous  coal  which  darts  out  of 
a  fire;  gen.  It  is  alwavs  ex- 
amined carefully,  to  see  whether, 
as  a  *  purse,'  it  betokens  good 
luck,  or,  as  a  coffin,  disaster  to 
the  person  it  flies  nearest  to. 

Flanm  [flaoh'm],  deceitful  lan- 
guage; Mid. 

Flanmy  [flao'h'mi],  adj.  vulgarly 
tine  in  dress.     Wh,  01.;  gen. 

Flann  [flao-h'n],  a  custard.  TF7». 
G^/.;  Mid. 

Flanp  [flao'h'pl ;  or  Flope 
[fluo'h'pj;  or  Ilowp  [flaowp], 
sb.  and  v.  n.  one  who  is  vulgarly 
ostentatious  in  dress  or  manners, 
or  flippant  in  either.  Wh.  01., 
with  the  exception  of  the  last 
pronunciation.  This,  and  the 
nrst,  are  general ;  and  the  second 
may  be,  but  is  most  heard  in  Mid. 

Flavonrsome  [fl:i*h'vusum,  fl:e*h*- 
vusum],  adj.  having  a  decided 
flavour;  gen.  There  are  also 
old  people  who  say  [flaavusum] ; 
Mid. 

Flay  [fle-h*],  v.  a.  to  frighten. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen.  to  the  county. 

Flay  -  boggle  Ffle-h'bogu'l]  ;  or 
Flay-cruke  [fle-h'kriwk,  fle*h'- 
krih'k],  scarecrow.  ^  Wh.  01.  ; 
gen. 

Flaysome  [fleh'suom (and)  siun], 
adj.  frightening.     Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Fleak  [fli-h'k],  a  wattle.  Wh. 
01. ;  Mid.  This  word  is  also  in 
use,  but  not  so  commonly. 

Fleck  [flek*],  a  spot ;  gen.  Wlu 
01;  pp. 

Flee-be-sky  fflee--  (and)  flih*'- 
biskaa*,  (and)  skaay],  usually 
applied  to  a  fussy,  forgetful  per- 
son, young  or  old;  also,  to  a 
ridicmoiialy  -  dressed      female. 
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Sometimes  used,  too,  of  a  flighty 
person,  as  in  the  Wh,  Gl, ;  gen. 
Fleece  [flees-],  familiarly  em- 
ployed in  the  sense  of  bodily 
condition  or  bulk.  Wh,  01. ;  gen. 
*  He  *8  a  bonny  (fine)  fleece  of  his 
own  *  [Eez'  u  baon'i  flees*  uv*  iz* 
ao'h'n,  (and)  e-h*n],  will  be  said 
in  allusion  to  a  very  stout  per- 
son. To  *  shake  a  fleece '  [shaak* 
u  flees']  is,  as  in  the  Wh,  01, 
to  lose  flesh,  thxx>ugh  illness,  or 
other  cause. 

Flee-moute  [flee*-moo**8],  the  bat  j 
Mid. 

Fleer  [fli'h'r],  sb.,  v.  a.,  and  v.  n. 
apphed  to  a  person  of  loose  flirt- 
ing habits ;  Mid. 

Flepper  [flep-ur] ;  or  Flebber 
[neb*ur],  v.  n.  and  sb.  to  cry,  and 
make  a  lip,  in  noisy  emotion ;  to 
sob;  gen.  *  What's  that  bairn 
fleppering  at  Y  *  [Waats*  dhaat* 
boh'n  flep'rin  aat*].  The  verb 
is  often  shortened  to  flep  [flep*], 
with  flepin  [flepin],  for  the  pres. 
part.  There  is  a  capricious  vowel- 
change,  too,  to  be  noted.  *  What's 
thou  standing  flipping  and  flep^ 
ping  there  at  'r  Pretha  (pray  tiiou, 
or  thee)  have  a  p)od  roar,  and 
have  done  with  it'  [Waats*  tu 
staanin  flip'in  un*  flep'in  dhi'h'r 
aat*?  Predh*uevugi*ndruo*h'r, 
un'  ae  dih*n  wiv  t],  Flebber 
is  the  usual  Nidderdale  form, 
likewise,  at  times,  shortened  to 
flleb.  'He  laid  his  head  down 
on  f  table,  andflebbered '  [I  le'h'd 
iz'  i*h'd  doon'  ut*  te*h'Dul  un* 
fleb-ud];  Nidd. 

Flew  [fliw],  a  p.  t.  of  flow,  heard 
from  individuals  in  Mid- York- 
shire. So  also  Bew  [riw*],  p.  t. 
of  roiv. 

Flig  [ilig'],  V.  a.  and  v.  ii.  to 
fledge.  Flig,  also,  sb.  a  fledgling. 
Fliggod  [fligd*],  fledged,  or 
feathered.  *  FHgged  and  flown ' 
[Fligd*  un  flaown*] ;  gen. 

Flint  [flint*).    To  *  fix'  the  flint 


of  any  person,  is  to  serve  him 
out;  gen.  The  figure  has  an 
obvious  connection  with  the  old 
form  of  firelock. 

Flipe  [fla'yp*],  the  brim  or  over- 
lumgmg  portion  of  a  hat,  or 
bonnet;  gen.  *She*B  torn  her 
bonnet  so  that  the  flipe  only 
holds  by  the  crown'  [Shuz* 
ruovu'n  ur*  buon'it  se*  ut*  t 
fla'yp'  nuob'ut  aodz*  hi  t  kroo'n]. 

Flirtigig  [flu-tigig,  ^and)  flacti- 
gig],  a  giddy  female.  The  a  is 
very  seldom  added,  as  in  the 
Wh,  01. ;  gen. 

Flisk  [flisk*],  v.  a.  to  fillip.  Wh. 
01,;  Mid.    Also,  substantively. 

Flit  [flit], V.  n. and  sb. to  remove 
habitation.  'A  moonlight  flit* 
[U  mi'h'nleet  flit*],  a  removal 
imder  suspicious  circumstances. 
Wh,  01,;  gen.  Also,  occasion- 
ally, as  an  active  verb, 

Flite  [fla'yt-l,  v.  n.  and  sb.  to 
scold,  in  a  high  key.  Wh,  01, ; 
gen.  *  There 's  such  a  ilite  going 
on  between  them'  [Dhuz-  saa'k 
u  fla'yt*  gaanin  on*  utwi'h'n 
um*].  At  chance  times,  the  verb 
is  employed  actively.  'He'll 
fliU  you,  if  you  dp'  [II*  fla'yt* 
dhu  un*  dhuo  diz*],  will  scold 
you  if  you  do — said  to  a  young 
person. 

Flither  [flidh'ur],  a  limpet ;  gen. 

Flixzen  [fliz-u'n],  v.  n.  To  laugh 
with  the  whole  of  the  face,  is  to 
flizzen;  gen.  Flizzy,  acjj.  ap- 
plied to  those  who  are  inclined 
to  laugh  at  Little,  in  this  manner. 

Flob  [flob*],  sb.,  V.  a.,  and  v.  n.  a 
pufl,  or  swelling;  Mid.  (hie 
juvenile  will  challenge  another 
in  this  strain :  '  I  can  make  a 
bigger  flob  on  my  cheek  than 
thou  can  on  thine'  [Aa*  kun* 
maak*  u  big*u  flob*  o  *maa* 
cheek*  un*dhoo*  kaan*u  *dhaa*n]. 
To  which  the  reply  may  be: 
'  Flob  away,  then ;  thou  'a  always 
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flohhing  it '  [Mob*  uwi'h',  dhin* ; 
dhooz*  'yaar'us  flob'in  it*]. 

Flowt  [flaow't],  a  sod  of  heath- 
turf,  used  as  fuel ;  eeu.  *  A 
creelful  o*  floioU  *  [U  kree'lfuol 
U  flaowts].  Swash  [swaash*], 
adv.  aside,  or  clear ;  Nidd. 
Chiefly  used  in  the  imperative 
mood.      *  Stand    swash,    lads  ! ' 

.  [Staan*  swaash*,  laadz* !]  '  He 
stood  swash  of  them '  [Ee  stiwd 
swaash*  on*  um*],  stood  clear  of 
them. 

Plowterment  [flaowt'ument], 
noisy  talk.     JVh»  Ql. ;  gen. 

Flowtersome  [flaowt'usum],  adj. 
of  a  flighty,  quarrelsome  turn. 
Wh,  Ql. ;  gen. 

Fluff  [fluof  •],  sb.  and  v.  a.  applied 
to  anything  of  a  downy  or  filmy 
nature;  gen.  When  used  of  a 
feather,  it,  in  a  strict  sense,  has 
to  do  with  the  membranous  part. 

•  There 's  a  lot  of  fluff  in  one  of 
the  cupboard  comers — pray  thee 
clean  it  out'  [Dhuz'  u  lot*  u 
fluof  i  yaan'  ut*  kuob'ud 
ni'h'ks — predh'u  tli'h'n  it*  oot'l. 

*  Thou  '11/ w/  it  up  if  thou  doesn^t 
mind  *  [Dhool*  fluof*  it'  uop*  un* 
tu  diz*u'nt  maa*nd].  Also, 
figuratively,  for  any  light  temper 
of  mind. 

Fluke  [fliwk-1,  a  large  kind  of 
maggot.  Fluked  [fliwkt*],  pp. 
and  Fluky  [fliwk'i],  adj.  are 
applied  to  the  traces  of  this 
worm.     Wh.  QL;  Mid. 

Flnmpy  [fluom'pi],  adj.  squat. 
Wh.  Ql;  Mid. 

Flush  [fluosh*],  v.  n.  to  blush; 
Mid.  Flusliy  [fluosh'i],  adj.  is 
commonly  applied  to  any  red 
colour;  and  so  Flushy -faced, 
for  red'/acedy  as  in  Wh.  QL 

Flusk  [fluos'k],  y.  a.  and  sb.  to 
flush ;  gen.  'When  she  got  her 
letter,  and  saw  who  it  was  from, 
she  was  all  in  a  flush  and  flutter ' 
[Wen*  shu  gaat*  ur*  let''ur,  un* 
see*d  we*  it*  waa  -frev*,  shih*' 


wur*  *yaal*  i  u  fluos'k  un*  fluot-'- 
ur].  A  person  treading  the 
grass  fltisks  a  partridge,  and  is 
also  flushed  himself  by  the  sud- 
den noise  made. 

Fluster  [fluos-t'ur],  sb.  and  v.  a. 
The  usual  meaning  of  this  word 
is,  a  state  of  excitement,  and  it 
is  variously  applied  in  this  sense. 
The  visible  condition  of  an  ex- 
cited speaker  would  be  fluster, 
as  would  also  the  rhodomontade 
he  was  indulging  in.  So,  also, 
a  hot  skin  eruption  is  called  a 
fluster.  The* word  has  also  the 
meaning  of  hurry.  *  He 's  in  a 
fluster  to  be  off '  [Eez*  i  u  fluos'tu' 
tu  bi  :ao*f  ].  These  various  mean- 
ings seem  to  be  implied  in  the 
Wh.  QL  ;  gen. 

Fluz  [fluoz*],  V.  a.  and  sb.  bruise ; 
Nidd.  Fluzzer  is  also  used  sub- 
stantively,  in    a    familiar  way. 

*  That's  a  fluzzer'  [Dhaats*  u 
fluoz'ur],  a  bruise,  and  no  mis- 
take. 

F6akses  [fuoh-^ksizl  plural  of 
folk,  when  followed  by  a  noun ; 
gen.  *  He  'd  rather  mind  other 
foahses  business  than  his  own' 
[Eed*  re'h'd'ur  maa'nd  udhnir 
fuoh**ksiz  biz'nis-dhen*  iz*  ao'h'n], 

*  Home  foahs  that  were  there  told 
me'  [Suom*  fuo*h'ks  ut*  wur* 
dhi*h'r  tild*  mu]. 

Foalfoot  [fuoh-'lf:ili'tl,  coltsfoot; 
Mid. 

F6at  [f:uo-h't,  fuoh-'t],  foot.  The 
old  employ  this  form.  Others 
[f:uo*t].  i^Vx)*  and /w^  may  be  dis- 
tinguished, but  are  not  usually ; 
the  general  form  for  the  sing, 
and  plur.  being  [fi'h't]. 

Fog  [fog*],  after-grass.  Wh.  GL  ; 
gen. 

Fognim  [fuoh-'gniml  mpst  com- 
monly heard  employed  as  a 
mildly  offensive  term,  towards 
upright,  but  objectionable  people; 
a  *  log^y ; '  gen.  *  An  old  /o- 
grum  *  [Un  ao'h'd  fuoh*'grum]. 
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Foist  [faoyst-l,  sb.  fust ;  Foisty 
[fooys-til,  acQ.  fusty.  Wh.  01  ; 
gen.  Also  applied  to  the  smell 
of  anything  in  this  state. 

Fold-garih  [faoh-'d-ge-h'th],  fold, 
or  farm-yard,  usually  bounded 
by  the  folds  of  the  live  stock. 
Wh.  01.;  gen.  The  enclosures 
in  immedmte  relation  to  the 
farmstead  all  go  by  the  name  of 
garths^  as  the  stackgarth.  [staak*- 
ge'hth],  stick-  [stik-J,  garden- 
[g:e'h*din-],  potatoe-  [te'h'ti-], 
apple-  [aap-u*l-],  goose- [gih*'s-] 
(or  pond-  [p:uo-h'nd-]),  and 
other  garths. 

Folkatead  [fuoh-'ksti-h'd],  an  out- 
door place  of  assembly  for  general 
purposes.  '  The  chapel  wouldn't 
nola  them  idl,  so  they  made 
a  folkstead  of  the  garth,  and 
started  a  meeting  there  *  [Ghaap'il 
waad'u'nt  aoh'*d  um  ao'hl,  soh* 
dhe  mi'h'd  u  fuoh-'ksti'h'd  ut 
ge*h*th,  un*  steh''t'id  u  mih*'tin 
dhih*'].  So,  a  market-place  is 
referred  to  as  [t  meh''kitsti-h*d] ; 
and  many  other  words  are  asso- 
ciated with  the  idiom,  as,  beck- 
st^ad  [bek-sti-h'd],  the  bed  of 
the  brook ;  g^t^denst^ad  [geh*'- 
dinsti'h'd],  the  garden  -  plot ; 
dayst^ad  [deh'*sti*n'd],  the  day- 
time ;  noonst^ad  [nih'^nsti'h'd], 
noontime ;  kyest^ad  [kaa*-, 
k:aa'y-,  |and)  key-,  k:ae'y- 
(ref*)  sti'h  d],  a  fenced  enclosure, 
where  kine  are  herded,  for  tem- 
porary purposes ;  nigktst^ad 
[neet'sti-h'djL  the  time,  or,  place 
of  night.  The  vowel  in  the  first 
part  of  the  compound,  as  in 
several  of  the  other  words,  is 
short  only  by  position ;  Mid. 

Fond  [faond-],  adj.  foolish.  Fond 
cruke,  or  crook  [f:ao*nd  kriwk-l, 
a  fooHsh  whim.  Fond  talk 
[f:ao-nd  tao'h'k],  foolish  talk. 
Fond  koit  [f:ao'nd  aoyt],  or 
stupid  fool,  as  the  term  is  best 
rendered.  Fondness  [ftao'ndnus], 
foolishness.     Fondy   [f:ao*ndi], 


fool.  Wh.  01, ;  gen.  Also  silly. 
'I'd  a  dizziness  in  my  head, 
that  turned  me  fair  (quite)  fond ' 
[Aa*d  u  diz'inus  i  mi  yi'h'd,  ut* 
taond*  mu  'fe-h'r  -faond*].  Fond 
fool  [ftao-nd  fi'hl]  is  often  used, 
in  emphatic  phraseology.  Fond 
is  mudi  favoured  in  proverb  and 
simile.  '  As  fond  as  a  door-nail ' 
[Uz*  frao'nd  uz*  u  di'h*r-n:e'h'l]. 
•  As  fond  as  a  yat  *  [Uz*  fiao'nd 
uz*  u  yaat*],  or  gate. 

FootfelJing  [fi'h'tf:aoh'lin],  the 
period  of  confinement,  or  child- 
birth.    Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Footing  [fib'tinl;  or  Footings 
[fi-h*tinz];  or  Foot- Ale  [fi-ht- 
yaal'],  a  levy  of  money  by  men- 
servants  of  every  dass,  on  those 
who  join  them  m  the  same  em- 
ployment, and  usually  expended 
m  ale,  or,  under  important  cir- 
cumstances, a  supper.  Wh.  01. ; 
gen. 

Forbear  [f-Ao-rbih-V] ;  or  For- 
elder  ffiao'reld'u],  an  ancestor ; 
gen.  The  first  vowel,  in  each 
case,  also  interchanges  with  the 
refined  one  [:u*] ;  and  the  second 
vowel  (c)  of  the  last  form  inter- 
changes with  [i]. 

Fore  [faor,  fur*],  front;  gen- 
*T'  /ore-door*  [T  fur--diwh'r]. 
The  vowel  is  as  often  long  as 
short. 

Fore  [fuob*'r],  usually  preceded 
by  to  the  [tu  t],  and  employed 
as  an  adverb.  Beforehand.  It 
is  frequently  associated  with  a 
slight  idiom,  as  in  the  Wh.  01. ; 
gen.  '  I  must  get  up  an  hour 
sooner  to-morrow,  and  be  to  the 
fore  with  my  work  a  bit'  [Aa* 
mun*  git*  uop'  un*  uo'h'  si'h'nu 
tu  m:uo*hn,  un*  bi  tu  t  f:uo*h'r 
wi  mi  waa'k  u  bit'].  *  Is  all  to 
the  forey  then  P '  [Iz'  yaal*  tu  t 
•f:uo-h'r,  dhen*?],  Is  all  quite 
ready?  Under  some  circum- 
stances, the  preposition  inter- 
changes with  at,  *  Gk),  and  get 
at  the  fore*  [Gaangg',  un*  git* 
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lit-  t  f:uo-li'r].  *He's  at  the 
fort  of  liim '  [Eez*  ut*  t  f:uo*h'r 
u*n*  im*],  He  is  beforehand  with 
him. 

Pore-end  [for'-end*,  faor--end-, 
fuor*-end',  fur-end'],  beginning; 
gen.  *  Start  (begin)  at  the  /ore- 
end  '  [Staa-t  ut-  fur;-end-].  The 
last  pronunciation  is  the  refined, 
but  is  in  frequent  use.  In  all 
the  forms,  the  c  of  end  is  inter- 
changeable -with  f .  In  this  con- 
nection the  Wh.  GZ.  pronunciation 
[fuo'h'r-end']  is,  everywhere, 
in  rural  dialect,  an*  extremely 
refined  one,  and  rarely  heard. 

Forefeeling  [faor-f:ih*lin,  fur-- 
fri'h'lin],  presentiment  ;  gen. 
The  prefix  of  the  last  form  is  the 
refined  one. 

Poremind  [faor-,  f:uo-h'  (and)  f .u* 
(ref.)  maa'nd],  v.  a.  to  pre-de- 
termine;  Mid. 

Porkin-robin  [faoh-'kin-ruobin], 
the  earwig.  Wh,  QL ;  Mid.  The 
refined  form  [fu-kin-raobin]  is 
in  frequent  use. 

P088  rfaos'l,  a  waterfall,  or  *  force/ 
Mid.  This  is  the  pronunciation 
of  the  verhy  too.  *I  shall  be 
forced  (obliged)  to  go  *  [Aa*  sul 
bi  *fao8'  tu  gaangg'J. 

Post  [faost-],  adj.  first  ;  gen. 
Po9t  [paost*],  and  host  [aost*, 
waost*  (and,  casually),  whaost], 
have,  in  rural  dialect,  a  cor- 
responding pronunciation.  In 
the  speech  of  educated  northern 
people,  there  is  the  undoubtful 
sound  of  the  short  [o]  in  all  such 
words  as  lost^  toBt^  mosSf  cros9. 
This  class  of  people  also  preserve 
the  same  sound  in  sucn  other 
words  as  c/iop,  dog,  off,  office, 
moth,  broth,  pother,  frost,  Tom, 
gone,  morning,  song,  long;  all  of 
which  are  made  to  take  the  short 
[o]  sharply.  In  common  dialect 
there  is  a  decided  interchange  of 
[ao]  and  [o]  in  certain  odd  words, 
as  turn,  hurt,  post,  durst.  Other 
words  are  subjected  to  the  same 


treatment,  but  the  vowel  [ao] 
has  most  affinity  with  the  dialect. 
Ponl  [f:oo-l],  v.  a.  to  dirty ;  to 
defile.  Also  to  defame,  or  slan- 
der.    Wh,  01, ;  gen. 

Ponl  -  fingered  [f  :ool-fingg*ud], 
adj.  thievish.     Wh,  Gl,;,gen, 

Ponling  [foo-lin],  fouling,  i,e. 
dirtying;  gen.  *  It *11  fet a /ou/- 
ing *  [It- uT fet-  U' foolin],  it  will 
serve  for  a  dirtying. 

Ponmart  [foom-ut] ;  or  Ponlnuirt 

[fool'mut] ;  or  Pummut  [fuom- 
ut],  the  polecat ;  gen.  The  first 
two  forms  are  in  the  Wh,  01. 

Pont  [foawt-,  f:ao-h't],  fool. 
Mam's  fout  [maamz*  foawt*],  as 
the  pet  or  spoiled  child  of  the 
family  is  designated.  Wh.  01.; 
Mid. 

Ponty  [foawt'i,  f:ao-h*ti],  adj. 
faulty.  Wh.  01. ;  gen.  The 
word  is  more  used  than  in  ordi- 
nary speech,  as  is  also  the  sub- 
stantive form. 

Prae  by  [frebi],  prep,  from  by, 
i,  e.  in  comparison  with.  Wh. 
01. ;  gen.  The  form  is  usually 
sounded  as  one  word,  but  is 
frequently  heard  as  two  words, 
[freV  bi]. 

Praal  [fr:oh-l];  or  Thraal 
[thr:e-ffl],  flail;  Mid.  CaUed 
also  a  swipple  [swip'u'l]. 

Pratch  [fraach-],  v.  n.  and  sb. 
to  wrangle,  brawl,  or  quarrel 
sharply  m  dispute;  gen.  The 
initial  letter  mterchanges,  to 
some  extent,  with  th.  In  the 
south,  as  at  Leeds,  any  other 
form  than  the  last  is  imusual, 
the  /  being  looked  upon  as  an 
imperfect  sound,  and  rarely  heard 
apart  from  children's  conversa- 
tion. 

Pra'te  [freh;»t],  p.  t.  of /ref,  to 

grieve;  Mid. 
Prannge  [fraoh'nj],  sb.  and  v.  n. 

an  irregular  excursion ;  a  frolic. 

Wh.  01, ;  Mid. 
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Prav  [fraav] ;  or  Frcv  [frev] ; 
or  Friv  [friv] ;  or  Pruv  [fhiov, 
fruvj ;  or  Frea  [fri-h'l ;  or  Fra 
[frae];  orPra'[fraeli-n;  or  Freh 
[fre];  or  Fraa  [fre'n*],  prep. 
&om;  gen.  These  forms  are 
not  employed  according  to  any 
strict  rule.  The  v  is  by  no  means 
necessary  before  a  following 
vowel.  Frav,  frev,  and  fruv 
are  used  more  especially  in  con- 
nection with  past  tenses  of  verbs, 
but  there  is  no  restriction  in  the 
matter.  Sentences  are  often  spun 
out  in  homely  speech,  and  would 
be  hopelessly  complicated  but 
for  being  well  served  by  a 
changing  form,  as  here  exam- 
pled. 

Frem  [frem*],  adj.  strange,  or 
foreign;  unfamiliar.  Wh,  OL; 
l^d.     The  vowel  has  a  frequent 

.'  interchange  with  %. 

Frenk  [frengk-];  or  Frank 
[fraangk'],  Frances ;  gen.  These 
are  also  forms  of  the  male  proper 
name,  Francis. 

Fresh  [fresh*,  fraesh-],  a  freshet, 
or  river  in  overflow.  Applied, 
also,  to  the  additional  volume  of 
water  flooding  the  channel,  as  in 
the  WK  01.  phrase,  *A  run  of 
fresh  *  [XJ  ruon*  u  fresh'].  Frush 
ffruosh*]  is  also  occasionally 
heard  from  old  people ;  Mid. 

Freyard  [frevud,  frivud],  prep, 
fromwanl,  t.  e.  in  a  direction, 
or,  tending,  from,  as  allied  anti- 
thetically to  toward;  gen. 

Fridge  [fry*],  v.  a.  and  sb.    to 

^y*  by  atmtion ;  gen. 

Frog-i'-t'-monthrfraog-it-mooth-], 
a  popular  name  for  the  complaint 
known  as  the  thrush ;  Mid. 

Frowzy  [froczi],  adj.  sour  or 
harsh-looking.     Wh.  OL  ;  Mid. 

Frnxnity  [fruom*uti],  frumenty, 
the  Christmas  preparation  of 
wheat,  boiled  and  served  with 
spiced  milk.     Wh,  OL  ;  gen. 


Fmsh  [fruosh-],  v.  a.  and  sb. 
rumple;  Mid. 

Fadgeon  [fuod'ju'n],  sb.  a  squat, 
fussy  person.  Wh.  OL;  Mid. 
Also,  a  V.  n.  to  fuss,  with  a 
laboured  activity  of  manner,  and 
usually  applied  to  persons  of 
short  stature.  *  I  overtook  him 
going  fudgeontng  down  the  lane ' 
[Aa*  aowh**rti*h'k  im*  gaan'in 
mod-ju'nin  dioo'n  t  luo*h*n]. 

Fnge  [fiwg] ;  or  Feage  [fivh'gl 
usually  preceded  by  *old,'  and 
applied  to  a  female  of  advanced 
years  and  disreputable  character; 
Mid.  [What  is  called  in  some 
parts  a  *  fag ;  *  as,  an  *  old  fish- 
fag,'  t.  e.  an  old  fishwoman 
(Scott's  novels).— W.  W.  S.] 

Fngle  [fiwgu'l],  a  term  to  which 
an  indefinite  meaning  is  allotted, 
and  applied  under  circumstances 
where  manners  or  actions  are  in 
anv  way  objectionable ;  gen. 
*  1^11  have  my  eye  on  ihai  fugle* 
fAa'l  ev  maa*  ee*  u  *dhaat' 
nw'gu'l].  A  tramp  catches  sight 
of  the  constable,  and  it  is  re- 
marked that  the  foriner  has 
•catched  a  glent  o'  f  fugle* 
[kaacht*  u  dlint*  ut  fiwgu'l]. 

Full  [fruo'l],  V.  n.  to  run  dry,  as 
soft  earth,  when  touched,  after 
long  exposure  to  the  sun ;  Mid. 

Fullock  [fuol'uk],  V.  n.,  v.  a., 
and  sb.  to  propel  by  a  jerkine 
movement  of  the  finger  and 
thumb.     Wh.  OL  {verb);  gen. 

Fnll  soon  [fuol-sih'n],  adv.  pre- 
maturely. Full,  also,  adds  to 
the  significance  of  various  other 
words^-adjectives  and  adverbs. 

Full  sore  [fuol-  seh'r],  adv. 
sorely.     WL  OL ;  gen. 

Fulth  [fuolth-],  fill,  or  fulness. 
Wh.  OL ;  gen,  *Go  away !  thou 
has  had  ihj  fulth  on't*  [Gaan* 
uwd'h'z!  dhuoz*  aad*  *dhaa- 
fuolth'  on  t],  Gb  away!  you 
have  had  your  fill  of  it ;  Mid. 
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Put  [fuor-] ;  or  For  [faor],  fur- 
row; gen. 

Fur  [fiir-1,  prep,  for;  gen. 
Though  this  form  is  heard  in 
town  dialect,  its  more  frequent 
recurrence,  and  the  position  it 
occupies  in  sentences  in  rural 
dialect,  render  it  distinctive  of 
this  phase.  Fur  is  the  recognised 
form  of  the  preposition  in  rural 
dialect,  as  for  [for*]  is  in  town 
dialect. 

Fnrtherly  [fuodh-uli],  adj.  for- 
ward, or  in  good  season.  Wh. 
01, ;  Mid. 

Fnstilugs  rfuos'tiluogz],  an  ill- 
natured  looking  person.  Wh. 
GL;  gen. 

Fusty  [fuo8-ti],  adj.  stuffy ;  gen. 
to  the  county. 

Fuzziker  [fuoz-ikur],  a  donkey 
gets  this  name ;  Mid. 

Oaang  [gaangg-] ;  or  Gan  [gaan-], 
used  not  only  of  a  path,  but  also 
to  denote  the  course,  or  direction, 
of  a  path.  'I's  bown  another 
gan  to-mom'  [Aaz*  bucn  un- 
uod**u  gaan*  tu  muo'h'n],  I  am 
going  another  way  to-morrow; 
gen. 

Gaby  [ge-h'bi,  gi-h'bi] ;  or  Oawby 
[gao'h'bi],  a  dunce,  or  clownieh 
person,  Wh,QL;^Ji.  Silly  ia 
often  prefixed. 

Ckld  [gaad'l,  a  wooden  rod,  or 
handle ;  Mid.  A  story  is  told  of 
a  certain  supposed  witch,  who 
stopped  a  lad's  ploughine-team, 
in  tne  middle  of  a  field.  But 
the  lad  was  amply  prepared, 
having  a  whipstock  of  wicken- 
tree.  With  this,  he  touched  his 
horses,  in  turn,  and  broke  the 
spell,  whereupon  the  old  lady 
gave  way  to  an  angry  rhythm- 
ical  exclamation : 

•Damn  the  lad,  wi'  the  roan-tree 
gad/' 
and   disappeared.      The   moun- 


tain-a»h  gets  the  various  names 
of  wicken-  [wik'un-],  rowan- 
[raow'un*],  rown-  [raown*-],  and 
ruan-tree  [r:uo*h'n-t'ree].  Ran- 
tr«e  [raan'-t'ri]  is  another  form, 
the  common  one  of  Nidderdale. 

Qadling  [gaad-lin],  a  gadder; 
Mid. 

(Jadly  [gaadii],  adj.  of  a  gadding 
turn;  Mid.  'Hold  thy  noise 
with  thee.  Thou 's  as  gadly  as 
any  of  the  rest.  An  old  Imife 
would  not  go  between  you' 
[Aoh-*d  dhi  naoyz  wi  dhu. 
bhooz*  U2'  gaad'li  uz'  on*i  u  t 
rist.  Un"  ao-h*d  naa*f  waadm'nt 
gaan*  utwih''n  yu]. 

Oae  [ge-h',  geh-',  gaav,  gae*],  pret. 
of  give.     Wh,  01 ;  gen.     Gah 

igaa*]  is  considered  the  vulgar 
brm,  and  is  in  readier  use.  The 
first  two  forms  are  restricted  in 
use  to  where  a  following  word 
begins  with  a  consonant.  Be- 
fore a  vowel  gave  becomes  gav 
[gaav],  and  [gae-]. 

Gain  [ge-h'n],  adj.  near.  Gainer 
[ge'n'nur],  nearer.  Gainer- 
hand  [ge'h'nur-aand-],  nearer 
to  hand,  or  shorter.  Gainest 
[gi-h*nist],  nearest.  Gainly 
[ge'h'nli],  easily  accessible ;  con- 
veniently near.  Wh,  01, ;  gen. 
*  Take  over  that  close :  thou  'U 
find  it  as  gain  again'  [Taak* 
aowh'r  dhaat'  tluo*h*s:  dhool* 
fin-  it-  uz-  -ge-h'n  ugi'h'n],  Cross 
that  field:  you'll  find  it  (the 
way)  as  near  (or  short)  again; 
%,  e,  a  shorter  distance  by  one 
half. 

GaUac-handed  [gaal-uk-aan-did], 
adj.  left-handed.    Wh,  01, ;  Mid. 

Gallo'scs     [gaalnisiz],    sb.  pi. 

braces.     Wh,    01,;   gen.    Also, 

•  common  in  the  singular  [gaal'us]. 

Galore  [guluo-h'r],  in  plenty,  or 
abundance.     Wh,  01, ;  gen. 

Gamashes  [gaam'ushiz],  sb.  pi. 
leggings  worn  by  daytal- women 
in  the  fields,  during  inclement 
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weather;  gen.  Men*8  leggings  are 
called  *  spatter-dashes  [spaat*'- 
urdaashiz],  and  *  splatteixlashes  * 
[splaat'^urdaashiz]. 

6am*i8h  [gaamish] ;  or  Oam'some 
[gaam'sum] ;  or  Ghaxn'y  [gaam-il; 
iyr  Oam'lesome  [gaam'u'lsumj, 
a4j.  frolicsome,  or  sportive.  The 
two  first  forms,  given  in  the  Wh, 
OLf  are  general.  The  four  are 
heard  in  Mid- Yorkshire. 

ChuKUner  [gaamur],  v.  n.  to  idle, 
or  trifle.  Wh,  OL ; 'Mid.  'What 
is  thou  (are  you)  gammering 
away  thy  (your)  time  there  for  P ' 
rWaats*  tu  gaam'uiin*  uweh* 
dhi  taa-m  dhi'h*  fur-  ?] 

ChuKunerstags  [gaam'ustaagz],usu- 
ally  appUed  to  a  female  of  idle, 
loose  habits.     Wh,  01. ;  Mid. 

Oan'by  [gaan-baay,  (and)  baa*],  a 
slip-stile ;  gen.  Also  figurative- 
ly, *  I  gave  him  the  gan*by '  [Aa* 
gaav  im*  t  gaan*baay*T,  gave 
him  the  goby,  or  slip.  Wh,  QL  ; 
gen 

Oanjp  [gaangg-],  a  division  of  a 
mine;  Nidd.  Lead-mines  are 
priDcipally  worked  upward,  from 
the  base  of  a  hill,  so  that  there 
are  a  continuous  succession  of 
galleries,  or  gangs, 

<*"«  [gaangg-]  ;  or  Gan  [gaan-], 
V.  n.  go.  Ganner  [wtan'ur] ;  or 
Ganger  [gaangg*ur],  sb.  goer. 
Oannlng  [gaanln];  or  Gang- 
ing fgaangg-in],  pp.  going. 
Gangmgson  rgaang*inz-:ao'n] 
(or,  with  the  [gj  elid^),  goings- 
on=proceedings.  Wh.  OL ;  gen. 
Ganggate  [gaangg--ge-h't  (or) 
gih**t],  an  open  way. 

Gang  [gaangg-],  a  path ;  also,  a 
narrow  way  of  any  kind.  Often 
used  with  a  descriptive  prefix, 
as  Bygang  [baagaang],  Cross- 
gang  [kruos*gaang],  Downgang 
[doon-gaang],  Outgang  [oot- 
gaangj,  TJpgang  [uop-gaang] 
in  Wh,  01. ;  gen.  So  Tow-gang 
[taow  -  gaang]  for  a  towing- 
path,  Ings-gang  [ing2--gaan£|, 


the  field-path  by  a  river,  and 
Ower  -  gang  [aowh**r  -  gaang], 
for  the  way  over  a  hill.  Also 
affixed  to  words,  as  in  Gang- 
board  [gaang" -b:uoh*d],  for  a 
way-plank. 

Oang aga'te [gaang*  ugeh't  (and) 
ugi'h't],  V.  n.  go  away!  gen. 
The  form  most  used  imperatively, 
when  a  scornful  emphasis  is  as- 
sociated with  the  command. 

Gang-droyer  [gaang--driwvuT]; 
or  Gang-mail  [gaang'-munj, 
the  chief  workman  of  a  gang; 
Nidd. 

G  anger il  [gaang'uril],  a  con- 
temptuous term  applied  to  any 
person  who  may  be  bid  to  go. 
Also,  to  a  sorrv  animal,  as  an 
ill  -  tempered  old  horse ;  Mid. 
The  Wh.  (?/.  has  *  a  pedlar,  a 
beggar,  a  toad.' 

Gangery  [gaang-uri],  tawdry  ap- 
parel, finery;  Mid. 

Gantree  [gaan't'rij,  a  framework 
of  beam-like  pieces  of  wood, 
having  square  le^,  and  used  for 
laying  beer-barrels  on.  Wh,  01, ; 
gen. 

Gap  Fgaap'] ;  or  Gapstead  [gaap*- 
sti'h'd],  any  kind  of  opening; 
gen.  A  gateway  is  often  called 
a  gapstead. 

Gar  [gaaT],  v.  a.  to  cause,  or 
make.  Wh,  01, ;  Mid.  Not  much 
used. 

Garb  [gaa'b],  v.  a.  to  bedizen,  in 
Wh,  Oh,  but  in  Mid-Yorkshire 
not  usually  employed  in  the 
burlesque  sense  by  which  the 
word  is  ordinarily  identified.  To 
array  one's  self  too  fashionably, 
womd  call  forth  the  term ;  or  to 
pay  a  trifling  over-attention  to 
dress,  becomingly,  but  not  con- 
sidered necessary  for  an  occasion. 
*  Thou  need  not  garb  thyself  out 
so  much ;  it*s  only  a  market-day' 
[Dhoo  nih*'du'nt  gaa'b  dhisen* 
oot'  su  mich* ;  itz*  naob'ut  u 
mch-*kit-di-h'].     [Geh'b,  (and. 
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lees  frequently)  gie-hT)],  are  com- 
mon pronimciations,  too» 
Oarber  [gaa-bur],  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
ather,  or  rake  together 
_ily;  Mid.  'He's  cot  his 
brass  (money^^ar^ediandknows 
no  good  of  it'  [Eez-  git'u'n  iz' 
braas*  gaa'bud,  nn*  nao'h'z  n:e*h' 
gi*h*d  ont*].  In  a  one-handed 
scramble  for,  say,  broken  pieces 
of  tobacoo-pipe  stem,  which  are 
in  favour  mr  the  yarious  orna- 
mental uses  they  can  be  put  to 
when  stnmg  together,  bead-like, 
one  juvenile  wiU  check  another's 
eagerness  by  calling  out,  that  he 
is  ^garhering  with  both  hands' 
[gaa'burin  wi  be'h'th  aanz']. 

Chtrflts  [gaa-fits],  sb.  pi.  the  eat- 
able appurtenances  of  a  fowl. 
The  wL  Ql.  includes  those  of 
eeese  in  the  term.  These,  in 
Mid-Torks.,  are  more  commonly 
called  giblets  [jib'lits].  Oib- 
let-pie  [jib'lit-paa']. 

Ckun  [gaa-n],  sb.  and  adj.  yam; 
gen.    Also  [ge'h'n]. 

Oarth  [ge-b'th].  This  tenn,  ex- 
ampled  in  the  Wh,  OL,  is,  in 
Mid-Yorks.,  and  the  rural  north 
generally,  appUed  to  an  open 
enclosure  of  any  kind,  per- 
taining to  a  homestead,  or  other 
building.  Kirk-garth  [kurk*- 
ge-h'tha  Hall-gartli  Jao-h'l'- 
ge'h'thl.  Barn-garth  Tbaa*n- 
ge-h'thl  Pield-garth  [fih-ld-- 
ge'h'thj;  gen. 

Oarver  [gaa'vur],  y.  n.  and  sb.  to 
ply  the  tongue  imfairly,  in  a 
pnvy  manner.  *  Sike  garvering 
deed'  [Sa'yk  gaa-yu'rin  dee'dj, 
such  underneath  work. 

Gate  [ge-h't, grih't],  way, literally 
and  figuratively.  Wh,  01, ;  gen. 
Old  people  employ  the  last  form. 

Ckite  [gih't,  geh-'t],  a  portion  of 
common  pasture  land,  enou^  to 
provide  for  one  cow ;  gen.  *  uow- 
gates'  [koo'gih*'ts]  are  allotted 
to  the  poor  of  a  '  township '  for  a 


small  yearly  rent.  Not  always, 
but  generally,  on  the  part  of  old 
landed  proprietors. 

Oateage  [ge-h'tij,  gi-h'tij],  paa- 
turage.  Also^  the  rental  of 
pasturage.     Wh»  Oh;  gen. 

Oanfer  [gaoh''fur],  a  description 
of  tea-cake  (the  varieties  are  a 
pleasant  feature  of  a  country- 
nouse  table)  made  of  very  lignt 
paste,  with  an  abundance  of  cur- 
rants added.  The  'prickinjg^- 
fork'  is  freely  used  upon  it; 
gen.  [Of.  F.  gaufrty  a  wafer, 
which  word  often  meant  a  cake^ 
in  old  English.— W.  W.  8.] 

G&uge  [geh'j],  y.  a.  gauge ;  gen. 
But  mostly  used  in  a  conversa- 
tional way,  with  the  meaning  of » 
to  measure  the  appetite  in  re- 
si>ect  to  proportion.  A  husband 
will,  with  an  tmgenerous  hu- 
mour, say  at  the  dinners-table, 
'Thou's  gduged  us  to  a  hairV 
breadth  with  thy  pudding  to-day, 
dame '  [Dhooz*  ^'h'jd  uz*  tiv  u 
:e*h'z-bii'h'dh  wi  dhi  puodin  tu 
d:i-h',  di-h'm]. 

Oaum  [gao-h'm,  giuo-h'ml.  This, 
exampled  in  the  Wh»  Gl,  as  an 
active  verb,  to  undentandf  is  in 
general  use  in  this  sense,  and  in 
Mid-YorkBhire  is  also  employed 
in  a  neuter  sense,  and  as  a  eulh' 
staniive,  'Thou's  no  gaum  in 
thee'  [Dhooz*  ne'h'  gao'h'm  i 
dhu].  As  a  verb,  it  abo  carries 
the  meaning  of,  to  comprehend ; 
as,  also,  to  listen  attentively.  *  Is 
thee  gauming,  now  P '  '  Aye,  I  've 
been  gauming  all  the  time '  [Iz* 
tu  gao'h'min,  nooP  Aey*,  A  a* 
bin*  gao'h'min  yaal*  t  taa'm]. 
Oaumish  [gao'h'mish],  know* 
;  of  a  dever  understanding 
.  OL;  gen.). 

Oanp  [gao-h'p,  giuo'hVI ;  or Oanre 
[^•h'v],  v.  n.  These  words, 
with  one  meaning  in  the  Wh. 
OL,  have  some  distinction  in 
Mid-Yorks.  and  Nidderdale ;  the 
former  word  meaning  to  gape 
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only,  and  tlie  latter  to  gape  and 
stare  toeether.  To  stare  only  is, 
as  at  Wnitby,  to  gloor  [gbuoh'^r 
(and)  gluo-tr],  Oauvmg  ( Wh, 
6l,)t  staring,  with  a  clown-like 
expression.  Also,  as  ybs.  act. 
occasionally, 

Oanvcy  [gao-h'vi];  or  Oanviaon 
[gao'h'TisQn],  a  dunce,  or  simple- 
ton.    WK  (fl ;  gen. 

Oawk  [gaoh-'k] ;  or  Oowk 
[gaowk'J,  cuckoo ;  ^  gen.  The 
length  of  time  during  which  it 
is  heard  is  also  designated  by  the 
same  terms. 

Oawk-hand  [gaohHcaand'],  the 
left  hand.  Wh,  01 ;  gen.  Cf. 
F.  gauche^    See  Gkdlac-iianded. 

Gay  [ge'li'],  adj.  a  term  alBnning 
a  satisfactory  condition,  and  cor- 
responding to '  hrave^  in  colloquial 
usage ;  as,  gay  in  health,  in  the 
state  of  the  weather,  in  size,  or 
in  number.  Gayish,  fiEunsh. 
Gayly,  adr.     Wh,  GL ;  gen. 

QSap  [gih-*p1,  V.  n.  to  cry  out 
loudly,  or  bawl;  to  gape  (and 
tuh$tant%vely),  Wh,  Gl, ;  gen. 
In  the  first  sense,  there  is,  too, 
a  substantive  use  of  the  word, 
when  the  noise  made  is  a  single, 
and  not  a  continuous  cry. 

QSar  [gi'H'r],  possessions,  or  be- 
longmgs  of  any  kind,  as  house- 
hold goods,  property,  riches,  or 
personal  apparel,  l^or  any  kind 
of  harness,  the  plural  [gi'Vz]  is 
also  used.     Wh,  01, ;  gen. 

O^ayelook  [gi-hVluk],  a  crowbar ; 
Wh,  01. ;  gen. 

G^vle  [gi'hVu'l],  gable ;  Mid. 

Gteed  [geed-,  gih*'dl,  pret.  went ; 
Wh.  01, ;  Mid.  The  last  is  the 
most  frequent  pronunciation. 

Oeen  [gee*n] ;  or  Gin  [gin-l,  pp. 
and  adj .  giyen.  Also  used  idiom- 
atically, as  in  the  phrase  *gtn,* 
or,  *aem  again'  [gin-,  (or)  gee"n 
ug:i*h'n^,  relented,  or  turned  to 
an  origmal  condition,  after  any 


manner,  —  said  of  penons,  or 
thin^.  Wh,  01,;  een.  The 
terh  IS  also  freely  luea  with  this 
meaning. 

Gelt  [gelV],  gain;  Mid.  'I 
sniled  a  bird  yesterday,  as  big 
as  a  nanpie,  and,  while  I  was 
doing  it,  I  sluthered  with  one 
fond  foot,  and  oyer  went  my 
egg -basket;  so  there  wem% 
much  gelt  out  of  that'  [Aa* 
snaa-ld  u  baod'  yuos'fudu,  u2 
big'  uz'  n  naan'paa",  im*  waal 
Aa  waar'  di'h'u'nt :  Aa*  sluodh'ud 
wi  yaan'  f:ao^d  fih''t,  un'  aow'h' 
wint'  maa  ig*  baas'kit;  se'h' 
dhu  waa*nt  mich'  selt*  oot'  u 
'dhaat'],  I  snared  a  oird  yester- 
day, and,  while  I  was  doing  it,  I 
slipiiNed  [the  dialect  yerb  implies 
a  Guiding  moyement]  with  one 
fool  of  a  foot,  &c. 

Gender  [jen-d'ur,  jin-d'ur],  y.  n., 
y.  a.,  and  sb.,  to  shake  noisLly,  as 
loose  window-frames,  to  the  rum- 
ble of  a  yehide ;  gen. 

Gentle  [jin-tulj,  adj.  well-bom; 
Mid.  High  [:e7]  isalsoused, 
and  more  commonly.  'I  care 
not  whether  he's  high  or  low' 
[Aa*  keh''ru'nt  wid**ur  eez*  •.e'y 
ur  lao'h'].  Gentle  and  Simple 
[jin'tu'l  un*  sim'pul],  the  phrase 
quoted  in  the  ffHi,  Gl,^  is  also 
constantly  used.  Old  people  em- 
ploy, too,  both  [e]  and  [ih^  for 
the  [i]  in  the  last  word. 

Geometries  [jaoh-'mutriz],  said 
of  anything  in  rags  or  tatters. 
Wh,  01, ;  Mid. 

Gtep  [gep'l,  V.  n.  gape.  Wh,  Oh  ; 
gen.  *Thou's  (thou  art)  like  a 
gorpin:  thou's  alwa^  genpin* 
[Dhooz'laa'kugao'h'pin:  dnuos* 
yaal'us  gep'in]. 

Gess  [ges-];  or  GiM  [gis*] ;  or 
Qen  [gu-s];  or  areas  [gres-L 
grass.  Q^Ba  and  Oers,  with 
Greas,  as  an  occasional  form, 
are  general.  Gisa  is  a  Mid« 
Tork.  form. 
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Get  [git*],  breed  ;  ofFspring ; 
species ;  kind.  Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 
The  verb  has  also  this  pronuncia- 
tion. 

Oether  [ged^'ur,  gid''ur],  v.  a.  the 
pronunciation  of  gather  ;  gen. 

Ctetiingfl  [git'inzl  gifts ;  Mid.  A 
poor  person  will  make  a  daily 
journey  to  a  dwelling  for  her 
gettingB,  which  may  assume  any 
form,  such  as  broken  victuals,  a 
dole  of  milk,  or  a  pittance  in 
money. 

OewgOW  [giw-gaow],  a  Jew's- 
harp;  gen.  Wh.  GL  In  this 
glossary,  the  word  has  also  the 
meaning  of  'any  nick-nack,  or 
trifle.'  In  Mid-Yorks.  there  is 
an  altered  pronunciation  for 
this  last  meamng,  [g:i*h'  giao'h], 
which  is  indeed  merely  the  pro- 
ntmciation  of  gewgaw.  The  first 
pronunciation  is  peculiar,  and 
further  noticeable,  because  the 
sound  made  by  the  instnunent 
described  is  almost  reproduced 
in  the  word.  The  worn  is  also 
used  figuratively,  of  a  simpleton, 

Gib  [gib"],  a  hook,  either  natural 
to  the  end  of  a  stick,  or  made  for 
the  end  of  one.  Not  necessarily 
a  wooden  hook,  as  at  Whitby. 
A  boat-hook  would  be  described 
as  *  a  long  pole,  with  a  gib  at  the 
end '  [u  laang*  paow'l,  wi  u  gib* 
ut*  t  ind*] ;  gen. 

Gif  [gif  *]>  coig.  il  A  casual  form, 
mostly  heard  in  Nidderdale. 

Gift  [gift'],  a  white  speck  on  the 
finger-nail,  superstitiouBly  looked 
on  as  forerunning  a  gift  of  some 
kind. 

'A^yifo'myfinger, 

Is  sure  to  Imger ; 

But  a  gift  on  my  thumb, 
'  Is  sure  to  come. 


^ift-  u  mi  finggnir, 
si'h*r  tu  ling^'ur ; 
Bud*  u  gift*  u  mi  thuom, 
Iz'  si'h'r  tu  kuo'm]. 


E 


GigTgig'],  a  state  of  flurry  ;  Mid. 

*  BLe  's  on  the  gig  to  be  off '  [Eez^ 
ut"  gig*  tu  bi  :ao'f].  *  In  a  gig  to 
go*  [I  u  gig'  tu  gaan'l,  in  a 
state  of  flurry  to  go.  fCf.  the 
phrase  *  all  agog  *  (John  Gilpin), 
— W.  W.  SO 

Giglet  [gig-lit] ;  or  Giglot  [gig-- 
lut],  a  lauehing,  thoughtless 
female.  The  last  term  is  general ; 
the  first  {Wh,  GL)  is  also  a  Mid- 
Yorkshire  one. 

Gildert  [gil-dut],  a  horse-hair 
noose,  fixed  on  the  grotmd,  for 
catching  birds.     Wh,  Gl, ;  Mid. 

Gill  [gil'],  a  woody  glen.  Wh. 
Gl, ;  gen. 

Gillet  [gil-it] ;  or  Gilt  [gilt-] ;  or 
Gelt  [gelt- J;  or  Golt  [gaolt-;j,  a 
young  sow.  With  the  exception 
of  the  last  one,  heard  in  Nidder- 
dale, these  forms  are  general 

Gimlet-eye  [gimlit^e-],  a  free 
term  for  a  squinting  eye.  Wh. 
Gl,;  gen. 

Gimmer  [gim'ur],  a  young  ewe, 
or  sow.  The  word  may  be  used 
alone  (the  object  being  under- 
stood), or  as  a  qualif^ng  term, 
as  in  the  Wh,  Gl,  examples,  *  A 
gimmer  lamb  *  [Ugim*ur  laam*], 

*  A  gimmer  hog '  [if  gim'ur  og*J ; 
gen. 

Gin  [gin'],  conj.   though.     WK 

GL;  Mid. 
Gin  [gin-]  ;  (yr  Gif  [gif-] ;  or  Gift 

[gflt'l,  coni  if.    The  first  is  the 


al 


usual  Mid-Yorks.  form ;  the  two 
last  are  most  heard  in  Nidder- 
dale. 

Gird  [guid'l,  a  task  of  strength ; 
a  bout ;  ffid*  A  poorly  person 
will  say,  in  humorous  rerorence 
to  his  weak  condition:  *I's(I'm) 
middling  at  meal-times,  but  I '  ve 
hardish  girds  between'  [Aa*s 
mid'lin  ut'  mi'hl-taa-mz,  bud' 
:Aav  aa'dish  gurdz*  utwee'n]. 

Girder  [gaor'du],  a  cooper.  Gird, 
V.  a.  and  sb.  to  hoop.     Mid. 
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Oise  [ja*y8'],  v.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
pasture;  gen.  Oistiir  (jis'- 
tu],  a  cow  in  pasturage.  *  He 's 
some  oxen  gising  in  Twenty- 
lands '  (name  of  a  field),  [Eez* 
suom'  ooz'un  ja'ysin  i  TwiL-  n*ti- 
laanz']. 

Oitten  [gitm'n] ;  or  Oetten  fget*- 
^*^]»PP-  ^^*  S^^'  These  forms 
are  aunost  in  equal  use,  the  first 
beinff  the  most  characteristic. 
Neither  form  is  heard  in  town 
dialect,  the  pp.  general  to  these 
phases  being  [got'u^n]. 

Oizard  [giz-ud],  a  prson  ridicul- 
ously dressed,  disguised,  or  in 
masked  character.  TVh.OL;  Mid. 

Cfizzen  [giznn],  y.  n.  and  sb.  to 
grin  aiidibly ;  gen. 

Olazsen  [dlaaz-u'n],  y.  a.  to  glaze, 
or  furnish  with  window-glass. 
Glaszener  [dlaaz'nu],  glazier. 
Wh,  QL ;  gen.  Also,  commonly, 
as  a  neuter  verb, 

Ollad  [dli-h'd] ;  or  Gled  [dledj ; 
or  Qlid  [dhd*],  the  kite.  The 
two  first  forms  {Wh.  OL)  are 
general ;  the  last  a  Mid-Torks. 

Olee  [dlee-1,  v.  n.  and  sb.  to 
squint;  Mid. 

Oleg  [dleg-],  y.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb. 
to  gWce  askance,  or  slily.  Wh, 
01;  gen. 

GUb  [dlib-];  or  GUbby  [dlib-i], 
adj.  slippery;  Mid. 

Gllf  [dlif-],  a  sight,  or  open 
yiew ;  gen.  The  WK  GL  has  *  a 
fiiffht,'  but  in  Mid-Torkshire, 
and  elsewhere,  the  term  does  not 
necessarily  imply  fear  or  terror, 
unless  qualified  adjectiyally,  as 
in  the  Whitby  example,  '  1  ffot 
a  sore  gliff*  [Aa*  gaat*  u  se'h'r 
dlif-]  (Lfid.).  Oie  partiaph 
glif d  [dlift*]  is  oooafiionally 
heard,  too,  but  not  the  verb, 

Olift  [dliftj,  a  slight  look,  or 
glance.  Wh.Gl,;geixL  So,  too, 
m  this  case  the  participle  (glifted 
[dlif*tid])  is  in  common  use,  but 


not  the  verb;  (Mid,)    *He 

f)ing  across  the  lane  end,  and 
only  just  glifted  him '  [Ee  wur* 
gaanin  ukruos'  t  luo'h*n  md% 
un*  :Aanaob*ut  juos*  dlif'tidim*]. 
Glime  [dlaa*m,  dleym  (ref.)], 
y.  a.,  y.  n.,  and  sb.  to  stare,  in  a 
searching  manner ;  Mid. 

Glimpt  [dlimt'J,  glimpse.  A  com- 
mon  pronunciation  in  Mid-Tork- 
shire. 

Glink  [dlingk-],  sb.,  y.  a.,  and 
y.  n.  a  short  watchful  glance; 
Mid.  '  From  glinking  he  got  to 
gliming'  [Frae  -dling'kin  i  gaat- 
tu  *dlaA*min],  got  to  staring. 
See  Glime. 

Glisk  [dlisk*],  yb.  impers.  glisten. 
Wh.  01.;  Mid. 

Gldamingjdluo-h'min],  the  twi- 
light. Wh.  01. ;  gen.  The  verb 
gl6am  is  in  geneiul  use,  too,  and 
is  yery  common  in  Mid- York- 
shire. < It  begins  to  gloom'  [It' 
biginz*  tu  dluo'h'ml.  'I  muflfc 
be  going  homewardjs  before  it 
gloams*  [Aa*  mun*  bi  gaan'in 
yaam'udz  ufuo'h'r  it*  dluo'h'mz]. 

G16ar  [dluoh'r],  y.  n.  and  sb.  to 
stare.     Wh.  Ql.;  gen. 

Olor  [dlaor*],  adj.  and  sb.  tremu- 
lous. Always  used  in  relation  to 
some  fEitty  substance.     Wh.  Ol, ; 

gen.  Of  a  yery  fat  person,  whose 
esh  shakes  upon  her,  it  will  be 
said,  <  She 's  fair  glw  fat  *  [Shoos* 
fe'h'y:  dlaor*  fnat'J,  quite  looee  fat 

Glum  [dluom*],  adj.  and  y.  ii« 
sullen ;  gloomy.  Wh.  OL  ;  gen. 
*If  thou  doesn't  want  it,  say 
thou  does  n't :  thou  need  not  go 
and  glum  oyer  it '  [Un*  tu  duoz*- 
u'nt  waant*  it*,  se*h'  dhoo  diz*- 
u'nt :  dhoo  nih*'du*nt  gaan*  un« 
dluom*  aow*h'  t]. 

0 1  n  m  p  t  [dlaomps*],  sulks. 
Glumpy  [diuom'pi],  a4j.  sulky. 
WK    01. ;    gen.     Also   glump 

gluomp*],  y.  n.  to  sulk.     '  Pray 
ee,  wnat's  thou  glvmping  at  P ' 
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[Pridh*  Uy  waatB'  tu  dluom'pin 

aat-?] 

Guar  [naa'i],  a  knot,  or  natural 
knob,  as  in  timber.  Wh,  61.; 
Mid. 

Onarl  [naa-1],  v.  n.  to  gnaw.  Wh, 
01. ;  gen.  Also,  in  frequent  use 
actively t  and  as  a  Buhstantive, 

Onit  [nit*],  gnat ;  Mid. 

Oob  [gaob'l,  sb.  and  v.  a.  mouth- 
Exampled  as  a  mbstantive  in  the 
Wh,  GLf  but  oonunon  as  a  verb, 
too,  in  Mid-Torks.  and  Nidder- 
dale.     'Watch  me  gob  that  up' 

S^aach'  mee*  gaob*  dhaat*  uop\]. 
e  word  can  only  be  here  ren- 
dered eai  by  an  association  with  the 
ludicrous — *  mouth '  [maaw'dh] 
being  the  equivalent. 
Ctobble  [gaob-ul],  v.  n.  to  talk 
in  an  indolent,  coarse,  assuming 
manner,  with  great  action  of  the 
mouth.     Wh.  01, ;  Mid. 

Ooblet-glass  [goblit-dlaas],  a 
large  drinking-glass.  Wh,  01.; 
Mid. 

Ooblook  [gob'luk],  a  large  mouth- 
ful; Mid. 

Oobstring  [gaob*8t*ring],  a  bridle, 
familiarly.     Wh.  Ol.;  Mid. 

Oobvent  [gaob-vint],  utterance, 
feuniliarly.  The  first  yowel  is 
often  substituted  by  a  medial 
one;  gen. 

Oodderly  [gaod-'urli,  guoh-'d'uli], 
adj.  affable;  Mid. 

Godflpenny  [gaodz-peni],  earnest 
money,  given  at  the  statute- 
hirings;  Wh.  01.;  gen.  This 
use  of  the  genitive  is  quite  re- 
cognized, and  is  not  infrequent, 
but  the  sign  is  oftener  wanting ; 
the  form  being  [gaod'peni]. 

Ooloshes  [gol'ushiz],  sb.  pL  low 
gaiters  for  protectmg  the  ankles 
and  feet;  Wh.  01. ;  gen.  A  Mid- 
Yorkshireman  will  also  call  them 
his  low  [lao'h']  or  ankle-graiters 
[aang*kul-g:i-h*f uz] . 


Golp  [golp-] ;  or  Oolpei 
or  GoUy  fgoM],  na] 
newly-hatched  bird; 


I ;  or  Oolper  [gol-pu] ; 
names  for  a 
ewly-hatcEed  bird;  Mid.  <A 
bare  golly  nest*  [U  be-h'r  goH 
n:e*stt.  *Aj9  bare  as  a  go&^* 
[Uz*  be'h'r  uz*  u  gol'pu].  The 
vowel  [ao]  is  sometimes  heard, 
but  is  not  the  usual  form. 

Goodlike  [g:i*h'dlaa'k,  ley*k  (re- 
fined)],  aBj.  good-looking.  Wh. 
01. ;  gen. 

Good  Bale  [fi^'d  se-hl] !  usually 
an  itUerjectuWf  but  may  be  em- 
ployed aubstantivdy.  An  old  form 
of  leave-taking.  The  Wh,  OL 
notes  the  form  as  obsolete,  but 
in  Mid-Torkshire  it  is  still  com- 
mon enough  over  the  threshold, 
and  also  over  t'  aud  yat  ft'ao'h'd 
yaat'l,  as  the  *housegarth'-gate 
IS  called,  when  nei^bours  f^o 
by,  bound  to  market,  or  feir, 
with  their  produos,  or   cattle. 

S?he'form  is  sometimes,  as  is  in- 
cated  above,  associated  (by  a 
natural  mistake)  with  wishing  a 
seller  success.  It  means,  how- 
ever, 'good  luck  to  you.'  See 
Seel  in  Glos.  B.  16  (E.  D.  S.).  It 
is  merely  A.S.  adl,  which  means 
(1)  season,  time,  (2)  luck,  pros- 
perity, &c.,  &C.  The  connection 
with  sale  in  the  selling  sense 
was  easily  made,  though  it  had 
none  whatever.  In  Essex,  hay^. 
Bele  means  the  hay-season.  It  is 
very  common. — W.  W.  S.] 

Gorpi 


gen. 


.Gotten  [got'u'n],  pp.   begotten; 

gen. 
Goal  [gaowl,  g:uo-h'l],  v.  impers. 

and  sb.  said  of  the  wmd,  when  it 

comes  in  noisy  gusts.     Wh.  Gl. ; 

gen. 

Gowk[gaowk'] ;  orGdak[guoh*'k]. 
A  stack  whicn  has  been  cut  round 
to  a  little  remainder,  has  been 
<  cutten  to  f  goak,^    So  the  ooie 
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part  of  an  apple  or  pear  is  its 
gowk;  but,  applied  to  this  fruit, 
there  are  yanations,  and  g  is 
changed  quite  usually  for  c,  too. 
There  are  these  forms,  general, 
like  the  aboye.  Gowk  fgaowk', 
gaowk] ;  or  G6ak  fguoh-'k, 
g:uo*h'k];  or  Oaohk  [gaoh*'k, 
gao-h'k,  gao-k  (refined)] ;  or  G6ak 
fg'.i'h'k],  each  changing  the  initial 
letter  for  c  [k],  which  is  as  fre- 
quently heard. 

Oowk  Fgaowk'] ;  or  Oawk 
[gaoh-'kl;  or  Gawky  [gaoh-'kil; 
or  Gawkkead  [gaoh-lLiih'd  (and) 
y.i-h'd],  applied  to  a  person  of 
foolish,  awkward  behaviour.  The 
three  first  forms  {Wh,  01)  are 
general ;  the  last  one  Mid. 

Oowland  [gaowiund,  giao'hlund, 
(and,  in  each  case,)  lun],  mari- 
gold.    Wh,  Gl. ;  gen. 

Oowpen  [gaow-pin,  g:ao-h*pin],  a 
liandful.     TF^.  Gl ;  gen. 

Ooy!  [g:ao7,  gao-y,]  a  petty 
oath ;  Upper  Nidd- 

Gradely  [gre-h'dli],  adj.  and  adv. 
upright;   decent;  orderly;  gen. 

GrsdFt  [graaft-],  a  hole,  or  spade- 
cutting  ;  as  the  patch  of  ground 
left  bare  where  turf  has  been 
dug,  or  where  the  excavation  for 
a  house  has  been  made ;  Nidd. 

Graith  [gre-h'dh] ;  or  Oraithing 
[gre'h  dhin^,  material  belongings 
of  any  description.  *  Tea-^rat7X- 
•  tn^  [Ti-h*-gr:e-h*dhin].  Graithed 
[gre*h*dhdj,  equipped,  or  fur- 
nished, after  any  manner.  Wh, 
Gl, ;  Mid. 

Grass-chat  [graas'-chaat],  a  small 
field-bird;  gen. 

Grave  [gre-hV] ;  or  Gr^aye 
[g[rih*vj,  V.  n.  and  v.  a.  to  dig, 
with  a  spade;  gen.  Wh,  61. ; 
*  Is  thou  Doun  (going)  to  nick  ?  * 
— ^to  use  the  mattock.  *  Nay,  I 
shall  greave  a  bit'  [Iz*  tu  boo'n 
tu  'pik*  ?  Nae%  Aayz  'grri-hV  u 
bit*].  The  last  form  is  the  com- 
monest. 


Oreasehom  rgri-h'8:ao*li'n],  a  flat- 
terer. Wh.  GL;  gen.  Also 
grease  [gii-h'z],  v.  a.  to  flatter* 

Great  fonl  [gri-h't  fool],  adj.  ap- 
plied to  any  object  of  great,  awk- 
ward size.  Wh.  Gl.;  gen.  In 
very  emphatic  language,  the 
pronunciation  would  be  [*gut'- 
r.aa'wl]. 

Great  likely  [grih't  laakli], adv. 
very  likely.  Wh.  Gl. ;  gen.  Also 
Very  likeline  [vaar'u  laa'klinz], 
with  the  same  import. 

Greave  [grih'v],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  dig;  gen.  'I  am  going  to 
greave  potatoes'  [Aa*z  Doon'  tu 
gri-h'v  te-h'tiz]. 

Oreed  [gree-d,  grib-'d],  a  greedy 
person.  Also  greedmess.  Wh, 
Gl.  The  first  signification  is  a 
Mid-Yorks.  one;  the  last  is 
general. 

Green  [green],  evergreen,  for 
which  word  green  receives  no 
addition  in  the  plural.  Also,  a 
leafy  twig,  or  small  bough,  of 
any  kind ;  gen. 

Greet  [greet],  v.  n.  to  weep. 
Wh.  61. ;  gen.,  with  this  pro- 
nunciation. In  Mid- York.,  the 
fironunciation  is  very  fre<iuently 
grit-].  The  past  is  subject  to  a 
vowel  -  change,  too,  the  forms 
being  [grit'irn]  and  [gruot'u'n]. 
*When  thou's  grutten  thy  een 
(eyes)  out,  thou'U  maybe  give 
over, — ^you  will  perhaps  eiye  up 
[Wen*  dnuoz'  gruot'u'n  dhi  'ee'n 
oot-,  dhuol-  meb-  i  gi  aowh*r]. 

Grime  [graa'm],  sb.  and  v.  a. 
soot.  To  blacken.  Also  used 
fiffuratively.  Grimy  [^raa-mi], 
a4j.  blackened,  as  with  soot, 
coal,  or  charred  wood.  Wh,  Gl. ; 
gen. 

Griming  [graaminl,  a  sprinkling 
of  any  light  flaky  substance. 
Wh.  61.;  gen.  The  word  is 
rarely  used  of  anything  but  snow. 
It  is  a  Leeds  form,  too. 
Grip  [grip-],  a  cross-furrow,  or 
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spade  -  outting,    tray  en* 

'lands '  (see)  of  a  field ;  ( 

use,  ifl  to  receive  the  wat< 

ordinary  furrows,  for  coi 

to  the  ditch. 

Grip   [grip],   V.   a.   and 

grasp,  or  clutch.     Wh,  C 

Gripe  [graa-p,  greyp   (i 

dung-fork.     Wh.  GL ;  { 

Grip-lLO*d    [griped],    ai 

minent  part  of  an  objec 

ing  a  convenience,  or  inte 

grasping.    Wh,  OL  ;  geo 

sacks  of  grain,  or  floiir, 

at  the  mouth,  lug^  [lu 

ears,  are  fashioned  at  c 

for  affording  grip-hod. 

Groats  [griuo-h'ts],  sb.  ] 

gen.  No  other  kind  of  gi 

sociated  with  so  many  pi 

tions.     In  addition  to  tl 

are  these :  [grie-h'ts],  [ 

'grots-],     [ffraots-],     Q 

;:e-h'td1,  [ih-'ts].  [:u 

|:ao'h't8j;     [yaats*],    [ 

^yih-'ts],      [yots-]  ; 

wieh'to],     [wots*],      I 

yaoh'*ts|  Tand  medial^,  | 

'wuoh''teJ  (and  medial);  | 

yaamzj.     The  first 

orms  are  occasional;   \ 

with  initial  w  beings  n 

racteristic,   and,  joined 

letter,  h  is  often  clearly '. 

in  [whots*]. 

Grob  [grob'],  applied  in 

playmlly,  or  otherwise, 

minutive  person.    Wh,  ( 

Grob  [grob-j,  v.  n.  to  grop 

for  with  the  hand,  when 

nation  is  one  impeding  < 

ing  search.    Wh.  GL  ;  g< 

fi^ob,  exampled  as  a  pj 

Wh,  GL,  'wandering  oi 

from  place  to  ^lace.' 

sense,  the  verb  with  itsj 

earries  the  same  impli< 

impediment.      A    perp* 

grohUng  about  in  unfr 

places,  or  where  he  or 

no  business;    or,   one 

grobUng  about  a  large 


in  nooks  and  behind  trees,  seen 
one  moment  and  lost  the  next. 
In  common  use,  too,  dctivdy, 

Grobble  [grob-u'l],  v.  n.  to  work 
the  finger,  or  any  pointed  in- 
strument, in  a  manner  that  will 
make  a  hole,  or  enlarge  one. 
Wh,  GL ;  ffen.     *  That  chQd  has 

f  gobbled  a  nole  in  that  pinafore' 
Dhaat'  be'h*nz  grob'u*ld  u  uo'hl 
1  dhaat*  slip*].  '  He 's  been  having 
the  poker,  and  he's  grabbled  a 
hole  m  the  ash-nook  *  (the  place 
underneath  the  fire-grate),  [Eez* 
bin*  evnn  t  puo'h**kur,  un*  iz- 
grob-u'ld u  uo'h'l  it  aas'-n:i*h'k.l 
Also,  as  an  (ictive  verb,  with  great 
frequency. 

Or088  [gros*],  adj.  commonly  em- 
ployed for  stout,  and  fat;  gen. 
'  A  gros9y  body '  [U  gros'i  bacd'i], 
a  stout  person. 

Grou  [graow],  adj.  grim;  por- 
tentously dull  in  appearance. 
Wh,  GL  ;  gen.  Also  grousome 
[graow'sum],  adj.,  but  less  used. 

Grout  [graowt*],  sediment  of  a 
coarse  nature,  such  as  the  par- 
ticles left  in  a  tea-cup ;  gen. 

Gmb  [gruob'],  a  grubbing-spade ; 
Mid.  *A  dock-^rut'  ru  dok'- 
gruob].  I>ocks,  and  dockexis, 
are  weeds. 

Gruff  [gniof],  v.  n.  to  snore,  in  a 
short,  noisy  manner;  to  grunt. 
Wh,  GL;  Mid.  Also,  whOantivtly. 

Gmndage  [gruon-dij],  ground 
rent  Wh.  GL ;  gen-  In  Mid- 
Torks.,  the  term  is  also  used  in 
the  sense  of  a  sufficiency  of 
ground.  A  small  '  house-garth ' 
will  be  complained  of  as  afford- 
ing '  no  grtindage  *  for  anvthing, 
*  stick,  stack,  nor  nought  [stik% 
staak*,  nur*  n:ao*wt]. 

Grunstone  [gruonstun] ;  or 
Orunlestone  [eruon'u'lstun],  a 
grindstone.     Wn,  OL;  gen. 

Gnmtle  [gruon-tu*l],  v.  n.  and  sb. ; 
exampled  as  a  verb  only  in  the 
Wh,  Oh    A  weak  complaining 
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grant,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  an 
ailing  oow,  a  kind  of  whistling 
groan.  A  sow  habitoally  grants, 
but  its  litter  are  at  most  times 
disposed  to  grunUe,  So,  peevish 
children  are  said  to  grunUe; 
but  the  word  loses  character 
when  thus  transferred. 

Guilevat  [gaa-lyut] ;  or  (hiile£at 
r^aa*lfut],    the    tub    used    for 

'  nquor  in  ferment.  Also  used  in 
respect  of  the  tub  and  contents 
together.     Wh  01;   gen.    The 

f  pronunciations  are  quite  as  often 
gaayl'yaat]  and  [gaayl'fdtj. 
OtiiBe  [gaa*z],  v.  n.  to  masquerade. 
Onlls  [gaolz*],  otherwise  oatmeal 
<  hasty  -  pudding ; '    Nidd.     The 
latter,  pronounced  [:i*h*sti  (or) 

Si'h'sti-puod'in],  is  general  to 
id-Tork.  and  the  south.  The 
boiling  process  is  literally  a  hasty 
one,  as,  if  left  for  a  moment,  the 
preparation  spoils  Hence,  per- 
haps, the  name. 

fiuxuiel  [guonil],  a  walled  nanx)w 
way;  Nidd. 

•Oum  [gur-'n,  gu-n,  gun',  gaon*]  ; 
Of  Gen  [gen-];  or  Cfean  rg:rh'n], 
y.  n.  and  sb.  to  grin.  Also,  used 
in  respect  of  the  half  crying  tone 
in  which  children  complain.  'If 
thee  doesn't  give  oyer  guming^  1 11 
fell  thee,  as  flat  as  a  pancake  I ' 
[If  tu  diz'u'nt  gi  aow'h  r  gur*'nin 
Aa*l  *fel*  dhu,  uz*  fiaat*  uz*  u 
paan*k:e*h'k  I]  Such  sentences  are 
not  ouite  so  fierce  as  they  look. 
The  first  is  a  general  term ;  and 
all  are  common  to  Mid-Torks. 

Hack  [aak*,  yaak'l  a  kind  of 
pickaxe,  or  mattock,  without  the 
blade  end.     Wli,  01. ;  gen. 

Hackle  [aaknil],  v.  n.  to  fit  well ; 
to  accord  with  any  position ;  gen. 
A  garment  hacklea  well  to  a 
person's  back ;  and  a  new  seryant 
to  the  duties  of  an  old  one. 
'She  Jiackles  well  to  her  work, 
howeyer'  [Shoo  aak'ulz  weel 
tiy  u  waak,  oo-iyu]. 


Hackle  [aaku'l],  y.  a.  to  dr 

the  ground;  to  hanow  it     Wh.' 

Ol.;lim. 
Haddock    [aad-ok],    a    pile    of 

sheayes,    commonly    twdye   in 

number;  gen. 
Haffle  [aaf-u'l,  yaaf-ul],  v.  n.  to 

hesitate  in  speakinff;   to  speak 

oonftisedly,  and  wil£  indecisioD. 

Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Hag  [aag*],  mist^  or  haze.     Wh, 

01.;  gen. 
Haff   [aag*],   a  rock,   or  abrupt 

cliffy  prominence.      Wh.    QL ; 

Mid. 
Hag  [aag*],  a  coppice;  any  lo- 

ctJify  growing  stout  underwood. 

Hag  [aag*],  y.  a.  to  become  jaded 
or  toil- worn  in  appearance;  to 
toU ;  Mid.  '  I  was  sore  hagatd 
with  going'  [Aa*  wur  se*h'r 
aaffd*  wi  ^aang-ing];  [Aag-in- 
aat*  it*],  toiling  at  it 

Ha^-dog  j[aag*-tlog],  a  chop- 
ping-block.  Wh.  01.;  Mid. 
Mag,  y.  a.  and  y.  n.  to  chip,  or 
hack,  is  general. 

Haggle  [aag'u'l],  y.  n.  to  chaffer, 
•or  banter.  Also,  verb  impers,, 
to  haiL  Wh.  01. ;  gen.  Haggle- 
stone  [aagni'lsti'h^],  a  hailstone. 
(Also  [aag'sti'h'n]  or  [ste-h'n], 
as  younger  speakers  say) ;  Mid. 

Hag-worm  [aag'waom],  applied 
to  dXL  kinds  of  snakes,  which  are 
rarely  found  out  of  woods.  See 
the  second  tuhstantive  form  Hag. 

Hair-breed  [y:e'h'r-bree*d,  (and) 

brih-'d],  hair's -breadth.      Wh. 

01.;  gen. 
Ha*ke  [eh*'k],  sb.  and  y.  n.  the 

pronunciation  of  hawk.    Also  the 

pronunciation  of  hawh^  a  bird ; 

Mid. 
Hake   [e-h'k,   ye-h'k],   y.  n,   to 

lotmge  about,  with  idle  curiosity. 

Also,  a  grasping,  coyetous  person. 

Wh.  01.;  itid. 
Hal  [aal*],  Heniy,  or  Hairy ;  gen. 
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Hale  [:e-h%  y:e'hl],  the  handle  of 

a  plough ;  Mid. 
Hale  [yehl],  v.  a.  to  pour,  in 

large  quantity;   to  bale.      Wh> 

Gl ;  gen. 
Hallikin [aal-ikin] ;  or  Hal  [aal], 

a  foolish  person ;  gen. 
Hammer    [yaam*u'r],    v.    n.    to 

stammer,  as  one  hampered  for 

words.     Wh,  01. ;  gen. 
Hammerblater   [aam*u-ble-h'- 

f  u],  the  snipe ;  gen. 
Hamper  [aam-puj^v.  a.  to  burden. 

Also,  to  infest.     Wh.    OL    The 

first  sense  is  general;   the  last 

obtains  in  Mid-Torks. 

Ham8am[aam'saam'],ady.  To  lay 
anything  hamsam,  is  to  heap  to- 
gether; gen. 

Hanch  [aansh*],  v.  n.  snatch; 
Mid.  'What  are  ye  handling 
and  clicking  at,  there  ?'  [Waat* 
u  yi  aan'^in  un'  'tlik'in  aat* 
dhi'h'r?].  'If  thou  hanches  in 
that  way,  I'U!'-[Un-  dhoo 
aan'shiz  i  'dhaat'  gih  t,  :Aai! — ] 

Handclout  [aan-tloot],  a  towel 
Wh.  01;  gen. 

Handy -dandy  [aan-didaandil 
adj.  on  the  alert;  gen.  'He  s 
handy -dandy  with  mm'  fEez* 
aan*didaan*<u  wi  im*],  said  of 
one  who  is  a  match  for  another 
in  sharpness. 

Hang-lit-on  *t  [aang-lit-ont-]  !  in- 
terj.  a  wordy  imprecation.  Wh, 
OL;  gen. 

Han^-mad  [aang--maad1,  sb.  and 
a^.    See  Hey-go-maa. 

Hangtrace  [aang't'rii-h's],  a  bad 
character;  a  candidate  for  the 
gallows;  Mid.  Only  old  people 
use  this  word,  and  it  will  oe 
quoted  by  the  younger  in  some 
such  phrase  as,  'Aye,  he's  a 
hangtrace,  as  aud  Betty  says  by 
such  like '  [Aay',  eez*  u  aan^'- 
tV:i'h*s,  uz*  ao'nd  Bet'i  sez'  biv 
8:aa*k  laa'k],  or  [seyk*  la*yk], 
refined,  but  usual. 


Hank  [aangk*],  a  loop  of  any  de- 
scription. Also,  two  or  more 
skeins  of  cotton,  silk,  worsted, 
or  thread  of  any  kind.  Wh.  OL ; 
geiL  Hank,  y.  a.  to  loop,  is 
also  in  general  use.  '  Now  then, 
catch  hold,  and  hank  it'  [Noo* 
dhin*,  kaach*ao*h'd,un*aangKit']. 

Hanker  [aang-ku],  an  open  clasp, 
or  buckle ;  Mid. 

Hankie  [aangkul],  v.  a.  to  en- 
tice, or  instigate.  fP7».  OL  ;  Mid. 
Also,  to  entangle,  as  hankled 
worsted  [aang'kuld  wuos'it]; 
'  hankUd  among  the  briai*s ' 
[aang'kuld  umaang'  t  bree'h'z] ; 
gen. 

Hantle  [aan'tu'l],  an  abundance. 
Wh,  OL;  gen. 

Hap  [aap-],  V.  a.  to  wrap.  Hap- 
ping [aapin],  wrapping.  Bed- 
happing  [bed'aapint,  b^- wraps. 
Wh,  OL ;  sen.  Also,  suhatan^ 
tivdy.  '  It  nas  not  ha^  enough ' 
[It*  ez"  u*nt  aap*  un:rh'f],  has 
not  clothes  enough.  '  They  may 
manage  for  a  bit  of  scran  (food), 
but  tiaeyVe  scarcely  a  rag  of 
hap*  [Dhu  mu  maan'ish  ftuc"  u 
bit'  u  'skraan',  bud*  dhuv 
aa'dlinz  u  'tloot*  u  'aap']. 

Hapment[aap*meut],eyent;  Mid. 

Happen  [aap'u'n]  {Wh,  GL);  or 
Happens  [aap*u'nz],  ady.  per- 
haps; gen,  '  Will  you  go,  then  ?  * 
'  I  happens  shall  *  [Wi  tu  gaan', 
dhin*  i^  Aa  *aap*u*nz  saal'].  The 
well-known  phrase  'happy-go- 
lucky'  has  more  of  a  meaning 
to  northern  than  southern  ears. 

Harden  -  faced  [aa'du'nfe-h^st, 
(and)  f:i*h*st],  a4j.  gloomy  and 
hard-looking,  as  applied  to  the 
sky,  in  unsettled  weather  {Wh, 
OL),  Other  connected  terms  are 
in  use  in  Nidderdale  and  Mid- 
Yorkshire,  generally.  The  ad- 
lectiye  is  often  bestowed  upon  a 
hard  -  hearted  person :  '  Thoo 
harden* 'faced  brute  I — thou  *s  no 
pity  in  thee ! '  [Dhoo*  'aa'du*n- 
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fii'li'st  briwt*  I— dliooz-  ne-li'  pit'i 
i  dhu !]  Harden' -face,  sb.  also, 
for  a  brazen-faced  person.  Hard- 
en'd,  adj.  is  very  commcm  in  op- 
probrium, thongb  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  there  is  much  meaning 
at  all  times  either  in  this  word  or 
its  related  noun.  'Thou  kard- 
en'd  thief !  '  [Dhoo  aadu'nd 
theef  !  (and)  thirh'f].  A  mother 
will  exclaim,  on  observing  a 
toddling  child  dipping  its  fingers 
in  a  cream-bowl,  '  He 's  hardened 
to  the  haft'  (see  Heft)  [Eez* 
aa'du'nd  tu  t"  'eft'],  hardened 
thoroughly,  to  the  bone. 

Harding  [aa-din],  sb.  and  adj. 
hempen ;  gen.  to  the  county.  A 
^hardtng  Drat*  [aa*din  braat'], 
hempen  pinafore;  or,  a  lon^  out^ 
garment  of  the  kind,  with  or 
without  sleeves,  and  only  seen 
in  town  districts.  [Lit.,  made 
of  hards^  i.  e,  coarse  flax. — 
W.  W.  S.] 

Hardlyt  [aa'dliz],  adv.  hardly; 
Mid.  '  I  was  that  tired  I  could 
hardlya  step  a  foot,  nor  get  one 
leg  lief  ore  the  other '  [Aa*  wur* 
dhaat'  taayh'd  Aa*  kuoil*  aa'dliz 
stip-  u  f:i*h*t,  nur*  git*  te'h'  lig* 
ufiioh'  tidh-ur].  Tired  would 
aJso  be  pronounced  [taa'd],  and 
[taeyh'd]  (ref.). 

Eardset  [aa-dset-],  adv.  hard  put 
to  it.  Uardset  with  a  family; 
hardset  to  stand ;  hardset  with 
work.  Wh,  QL;  gen.  Hard- 
setten  [aa'dsetu'nj,  also,  with 
the  same  meaning  in  Mid.  Is 
also  in  use  both  aa  an  adjective 
and  active  verb,  'They  are  a 
poor  hardset  lot  *  Pphur  u  puo'h'r 
aa'dset'  lot'].  '  Take  him  to  the 
field  with  thee,  and  don't  hardset 
him,  now'  [Taak-  im-  tut'  fih-'ld 
wi  dhu,  un  din'ut  aa'dset*  im*, 
noo].  There  is  a  change  of 
vowel  frequently,  from  [e]  to  [i] 
short,  and  from  [aa*]  toX:e*h']. 

Ham  [aa*n]y  coarse  linen.  Wh, 
01, ;  gen.    See  Harding. 


Harr  [aar], mist    Wh,  Cfl. ;  Mid. 

Harrigdad [aariguo-h'd], sb.  and 
V.  n.  a  runabout,  negligent  per- 
son ;  Mid.  Frequently  used  to- 
wards grown  children.  'Where's 
thou  been  harrigoading  while 
(till)  now?'  [Wi-h'z  dhoo  bin- 
aarig^o'h'din  waal'  noo'  F]  {^Har- 
rt-  reminds  one  of  the  verb  to 
harry ;  and  goad  may  be  com- 
pared with  yawd,  a  jade,  a 
worthless  fellow.  See  yawd  in 
Atkinson's   Cleveland  Glossary. 

•  — W.  W.  S.] 

Hask  [aask-],  adj.  over-dry.  Wh, 
01. ;  gen.  In  Mid-Torkshire, 
the  throat  is  said  to  be  hatked 
when  parched. 

Hannt  [ao-h'nt],  a  habit.  Also, 
to  accustom.     Wh.  01, ;  Mid. 

Hanse  [ao'h'z],  the  throat.  Wh. 
01. ;  Mid. 

Hauvey-gauvey  [ao-h'vigao-h'vi]; 
or  Hauvison  [ao'h'visunl  an 
unmannered  person;  a  clowm 
Wh,  01.;  gen.  Each  word  of 
the  compnound  is  also  used  separ- 
ately, with  a  similar  meanmg, 
the  last  term  being  the  more 
significant. 

Hauying  [ao-h'vin] ;  or  Oafing 
fuo'h'nn],  part.  pros,  and  adj. 
These  are  Wh.  G'Z.  terms,  applied 
to  a  clownish,  gaping  person.  In 
Mid-Torks.  oaf  [uo'nf]  is  used 
for  fool;  and  hauve,  with  a 
cognate  meaning,  is  employed  as 
a  verb  neuter.  'What's  thou 
hauving  and  gauving  at  P  * 
[Waats*  tu  ao'h'vin  un*  gaoh'V- 
m  aat'  P^,  What  are  you  staring 
and  gaping  at? — ^with  an  implica- 
tion of  clownish  manner.  Oaf 
is  also  occasionally  employed  as 
a  verb,  but  is  most  used  par- 
ticipially.  Hauving  is  in  great- 
est use,  and  is,  as  a  rule,  uwa;^s 
selected  in  emphasis.  Wben  tins 
is  not  the  case,  then  the/of  oa/ 
is  substituted  by  v. 

Hawerfl  [aavmz],  sb.  pL  oato. 
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Havrermeal  [yaavumi'lil],  oat- 
meal.    Wh,  OL;  gen. 

Hawbuck  [ao'h'buok],  a  raw, 
clownish  person ;  gen. 

Haze  [:e-h'z,  y:e*h*z],  v.  a.  to  scold  j 
Mid.    Also,  gen.,  to  beat. 

Hazeling  [aaz-u'lin,  ez'u'lin],  p. 
pr.  '  a  flogging  with  a  phable 
stick  or  hazel,*  Wh,  01,  In  our 
own  localities,  any  kind  of  a 
stick  may  be  put  to  use  in  hazel- 
ing  the  back  of  an  offending 
juvenile.  Hazel [aaz'ul,  ezul] is 
in  common  use  as  an  active  verb, 

Headtree[:i-h'dt'ree,  yd'h'dt'ree*], 
a  lintel;  gen.  The  last  vowel 
often  becomes  [i]. 

H6ak  [ih'k,  yi-h'k],  the  hip; 
gen.     [Yii'h'k-be'h^n],  hip-bone. 

HSalsome  [yd'h'lsom] ;  or  Hale- 
some  [yieh'lsum] ;  or  HSalth- 
some  fy^i'hlthsum],  a4j.  health- 
ful. The  two  first  pronunciations 
belong  to  Mid-Yorks. ;  the  last 
term  is  general. 

Heap  [yd'h'pl,  a  quarter  of  a  peck 
measure,  tvh,  GL ;  gen.  The 
term  is  not  unusually  applied  to 
both  half-peck  and  peck  mea- 
sures, also ;  being  less  specific 
in  re^rd  to  quantity,  than  de- 
scriptive of  api^earanoe ;  the 
measures  not  being  considered 
liberal  unless  heaped  to  a  point. 
The  illustrative  phrase  in  the 
Wh.  01,  "*They  gi'  short 
heeapa  '* '  [Dhe  gi  sbiaot*  y.i'h'ps], 
for  *bad  measures  of  all  sorts/ 
has  an  identical  meaning. 

HWb  [ih'b,  yi-h'b] ;  or  Harb 
[aa*b,  yaa'b],  the  pronunciations 
of  herb;  gen. 

Heart-eased  [:e'h't-,  (and)  aa*t- 
yi'h'zd],  pp.  eased  in  mind.  Wh, 
01, ;  gen.  Heart-ease  is  com- 
mon as  a  substantive,  and  is  occa- 
sionally used  as  an  active  verb, 
'Go  and  teU  him,  now;  it  '11 
maybe  heart -ease  him  a  bit' 
[Gaan*  un*  til*  im*,  noo;  it-u*l 


meb'i  -aa't-yi'h'z  im*  u  bit'J.  At 
odd  times,  the  noun  is  m  the 
poss.  case,  but  the  verb  never. 

Hearten  [:e'h'tun,  (and)  aa*tun, 
(also,  in  each  case)  tu'n],  v.  a.  to 
encourage.  Heartening,  with 
a  substantive  meaning — encour- 
agement. Wh,  GL ;  gen.  In 
Mid- Yorkshire,  the  verb  is  used 
with  respect  to  almost  any  ob- 
ject, or  material  Tea  is  heart- 
e7ied  with  something  stronger ; 
the  farmer  hearterts  his  land,  or 
renders  it  more  fertile,  by  vari- 
ous means;  a  timid  horse  is 
heartened  by  patting  and  coax- 
ing ;  and  so  on,  the  verb  having 
eitner  the  meaning  of  to  en- 
courage, or  to  animate. 

Heart-grown  [:eh*t-,  (and)  aa-t- 
groawDJ,  adj.  fondly  attached. 
Also,  elated.     Wh.  01, :  Mid. 

Hear  til  him !  [yih*  til*  im  !]  in- 
terj.  Hark,  or,  Listen  to  him! 
usually  an  exclamation  of  ridi- 
cule.    Wh,  01, ;  Mid. 

Heart- sick  [.-eh't-sih-'k,  (and) 
raa't-si'h'k],  adj.  a  common  term, 
used  on  slight  provocation.  Wh, 
01, ;  gen.  *  Hast  thou  been  to  thy 
grandfather's?*  *Yes,  but  he 
nagged  at  me  till  I  was  fair 
heartsick,  so  I  went'  [Ez*  tu 
been*  tiv  dhi  .  eraan'd'aadz  P 
:Ae*y,  but*  i  naaga*  aat'  mu  til* 
Aa*  wur*  fe-h'r  :aa*t-si'h'k,  se 
Aa  gaaDgd'],.  treated  me  to  such 
ill-temi>ered  correction  that  I  was 
quite  discomfited  by  it,  so  I  left. 

Heartwarm  fieh't-,  (and)  :aat- 
waa*m],  adj.  free-hearted.  Wh. 
01, ;  gen. 

Heart-whole  f-.e-h't-,  (and)  »a-t- 
wuoh'l,  wol'J,  adj.  sound-hearted. 
irA.GJ/.;Mid.  [Used  by  Shake- 
speare;  As  You  Like  it,  iv.  1.  49. 
— W.  W.  S.] 

Heathpowt  [i-h'dh-poot-,  yih'dh- 
poot'l ;  or  moorpowt  [m:uo'h*- 
poot'J,  employed  in  the  singular 
for  young  moor-game ;  gen. 
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Heaye-an'-down-thimip  Tyi-hV-- 
^im-doon-thuomp'],  chiefly  used 
adverbially;  indicating  the  plain, 
blunt,  gesticulatory  manner  of 
enforcing  a  statement  or  ar^- 
ment ;  gen.  '  He  came  out  with 
it,  heavt-^rC -down-thump  '  [Ee 
kaam*  oo'twit*,  yi*h'v-un-doon- 
thuomp'].  *  Aye,  it 's  all  Aeave- 
an^ -down-thump  with  him*  [:Aa'y 
its*  yaal'  yi'hV*  -  un  -  doon- 
thuomp*  wi  'mi']. 

Heave  the  haad  [yili'v  t  aand;]. 
To  heave  the  haiii  is,  as  the  Wh. 
Ql.  nicely  interprets  the  phrase, 
**to  bestow  cnarity  in  mites, 
amounting  to  little  more  than 
the  shadow  of  giving,  or  the 
mere  motion  of  the  hemd  in  the 
act.  *  Ay,  ay,  he  has  heaved  his 
handy  he  is  a  generous  John'" 
[rAe'jr,  ey,  ee-z  yi'h'vdiz*  aand* ; 
iz"  u  jin'rus  J:uo*h*n]. 

Heck  [ek-l,  a  latch  ;  Mid.  '  Steck 
f  heck '  [stek- 1  ek-],  or  [sti-h'k  t 
ek*],  equivalent  to,  Drop  the 
latch.  *  Steck  f  door,  ana  don't 
let  V  heck  go  down '  [Stek-  f 
di'h'r,  un*  di'h'nt  lit*  t  'ek*  gaan* 
doo'n]  is  a  common  caution  with 
regard  to  a  house-door. 

Heck  [ek*],  a  rack  for  fodder. 
FTA.  OL ;  gen.  A  stand-heck 
[staand'ekj  is  a  movable  rack, 
sometimes  placed  on  a  trestle; 
at  other  times,  having  fixed  sup- 
ports. 

Heckberry  [ek-buri],  the  wild 
service;  gen. 

Heckling  [ek-lin,  ik-lin],  a  scold- 
ing.    Wh.  GL :  Mid. 

Hector  [ek-t'ur],  v,  n.,  v.  a.,  and 
sb.  to  reprimand,  in  an  overbear- 
ing manner;  gen.  'I'll  none 
have  thee  to  hedor  me,  however ' 
[Aai  ne'h'n  e  'dhee*  tu  ek't'ur 
•maey,  oo-ivur].  Exampled 
/Kir^ictpiaZZy  in  the  Wh.  GL  The 
term  is  also  employed  generally 
in  its  usual  sense  of,  to  threaten 
boastfully,  or  to  bluster. 


Heft   [eft'l  applied  to  conduct 
associated  with  concealed  inten- 
tions; deceit.  Wliitelieft[waa-t-» 
(and)  weyt-eftl  hypocrisy;  dis 
simulation.     JVh,  GL;  Mid. 

Heft  [eft-,  ift-],  haft;  gen.  A 
word  made  much  use  of  figura- 
tively. 'Downi't'Ae/e'FDi-h'n, 
(or)  doon*  it*  eft'l,  weakly;  de- 
spondent '  Loose  rfAe/'<*(l:ao*WH 
it*  eft'],  of  a  rakish  disposition. 

Hell  [:e'l,  y:e-l].  This  word,  with 
an  old  meamng,  puly^  occurs  in 
spoken  conversation  in  connec- 
tion with  the  names  of  places; 
as  Hell-dyke  [y:e*ldaa*k],  a  term 
applied  to  a  close  dark  ravine; 

Helm  [elm*,  ilm*],  an  open  shed 
for  sheltering  cattle  in  the  field. 
Wh.  GL;  gen.  Occasionally 
heard  nearly  as  two  syllables 
from  old  people,  [el'u'm,  il*u'm]. 

Heppem  [ep'um],  adj.  guarded, 
or  cautious;  gjen.  'He's  very 
heppem  in  his  doings'  [Eez*  vaar*a 
ep'um  i  iz'  di'inzj. 

Herriag-sne  [ih-'r-,  (and)  er*in- 
fiiw],  the  heron,  or  heronahaw. 
Wh.  GL;  Mid. 

Heap  [esp-],  sb.  and  v.  a.  a  latch. 
Wh.  GL  ;  gen.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  that  form  of  iron  catch 
wmch  secures  bybeing  dropped 
into  a  staple.  *Hasp '  proper  is 
so  pronounced. 

Hexam  [eks-uml  aremote  locality, 
associated  with  idle  phrases; 
Mid.  'I'll  see  him  at  ffexam 
first' [Aa'l  see*  im*  ut*  Eks'um 
feuM'tj.  'He'U  earn  his  salt, 
maybe— when  he  goes  to  live  at 
Hexam*  [Ee'l  aa*n  iz*  -8aoh*'t, 
meb*  i,  wen*  i  gaangz*  tu  Uv*  ut' 
Eks'um] .  Perhaps  these  phrases 
may  have  had  their  origin  in  an 
allusion  to  the  ancient  and  well- 
known  town  of  Hexham ;  its 
situation  being  high  north,  in 
the  coimty  of  Northximberland. 

Hey -go -mad   [ey-geh-'maad. 
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(and)  ey-gaoh-'maad  (ref.  but 
oominon)],  sb.  and  adi*  riotoiis 
tumult;  boisterous  frolic.  Ex- 
ampled  as  a  mhgtantive  in  the 
Wh.  01,  ;  gen.  Hangr  -  mad 
[aan^g'-maaS],  with  the  same 
meaning,  is  also  employed  occa- 
sionally as  an  adj . ,  and  commonly 
as  a  sb.  in  Mid-Torks. 

Hig  [ig*],  a  state  of  petulance; 
an  offended  state.    Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Highgate  [aa-gih-'t,  ee-gut],  sb. 
and  adj.  Said  of  language  allied 
to  that  of  *  Billingsgate  -/  Mid. 

Highty-horse  [aai^  (and)  eyti- 
aos],  a  child's  term  for  a  horse. 
Wh.  01. ;  Mid.  Also  Howghty- 
liorse  [aow'ti-aos]. 

Hik  [ik'J,  y.  n.  and  sb.  a  clicking 
noise  in  the  throat,  like  that 
ooming  of  a  sharp  sob ;  Mid. 

Trilling  [il*ing],  a  coverlet ;  gen. 

Hind  [aa-nd,  laa'ynd],  rime,  hoar- 
frost ;  Bind  [raa'nd,  r:aa'}rnd], 
rime ;  gen.  [Cf .  Icel.  Aem,  rime ; 
hema,  to  be  covered  with  rime. 
— W.  W.  8.] 

Hinder  -  end  [ind'ur-indj,  the 
back  part  of  anything.  Wh.  01. ; 
gen.  Also  applied  to  persons 
collectively,  as  an  opprobrious 
term,  in  the  sense  of  riff-raff ^  or 
reftue.  *The  main  feck  (part) 
of  them  went  their  way,  but  the 
hinder-end  kept  (remained)  on' 

Sme'h'n  fek*  on*  um*  gaand' 
ur*  gih'*t,  bud'  t  in'd'ur-ind* 
kipt'  on*].  Employed  also  as 
an  a4JM  in  the  sense  of  hindmost. 

Hipe  [eyp*  (and,  occasionally) 
aa*p],  V.  a.  to  butt,  or  strike  with 
the  horns.  Also,  to  slander ;  to 
contend  with,  in  a  querulous 
manner.  Wh.  01.;  gen..  *He 
would  hipe  at  the  moon  if  there 
was  nothing  else  to  hi'oe  at' 
[Eed*  eyp*  ut*  mi'h'n  if  dnu  wu 
naowt*  els*  tu  eyp*  aat']. 

Hipping  [ipin],  a  child's  napkin. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen. 


Hdast  [uo'h'st],  adj.  hoarse ;  gen. 

Hob  [aob*],  a  fruitstone ;  Mid. 

Hod  [od*,  aod*],  v.  a.  used  of  a 
calf — to  hod  which,  is  to  rear  it 
for  milking;  Mid* 

Hod  [od*]  ;  or  Han'd  [ao-h'd  (and) 
aoh*'d],  V.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb.  hold. 
Employed  in  various  idiomatio 
ways,  as  in  the  WK  01.  *He 
has  his  land  under  a  good  hod ' 
[Ee  ez*  iz*  laand*  uon'd'ur  u 
gi'h'd  od*],  imder  a  good  tenure. 
*  Hell  ^od  his  hod'  VF^-l  -od*  iz- 
*od*l,  will  keep  his  hold.  *  Hod 
slack ! '  [Aod*  slaak* !],  slacken  I 
To  hod  slack,  also,  to  while 
away  time,  by  way  of  relaxation. 
'Hod  on  I'  [Aod*  on*!],  hold 
tight !  To  hod  talk  [od*  tiuo-hlLl, 
to  gossip.  To  hod  up  [aod*  uop'J, 
to  keep  well.  Wh.  01.;  gen. 
Hod  on  is  also  employed  in  the 
sense  of  he^  on.  *  Thou  must 
hod  on  the  lane,  till  thou  comes 
to  the  old  wooden  bridge '  [Dhoo* 
mun*  od"  on*  t  luo'h'n  til*  dhoo 
kuomz*  tiv*  t  ao*h'd  wuod*  brig*]. 
'Hod  here  a  bit'  [Aod*  :rh'r  u 
bit*],  stay  here  a  bit.  *  Hodden 
up  '^[Od'u'n  nop*],  frail.  *  Hod- 
sta  !^  [aod*8tuj,  hold  thou,  ».  c. 
hold!  Hod,  sb.  also,  in  the 
general  sense  of  pain.  *  G^ive 
him  some  hod '  [gee*  im*  suom* 
|od'],  thrash  him  well !  Hau'd 
is  mostly  employed  as  a  mono- 
syllable. 

Ho'd  [od*],  equivalent  to  pain, 
bodily  or  mental;    gen.     *I'll 

five  him  some  hcfd  when  I  get 
old  of  him '  [Aa*l  gi  im*  suom* 
•od*  wen*  Aa  git*  ao*h'd  u'n*  im*], 
will  give  him  a  beating — some- 
thing to  remember.  Of  a  blister, 
it  wul  be  said,  '  It  gave  me  some 
hold '  [It*  tfaa  mu  suom*  'od*]. 
A  person  wno  has  administered 
a  severe  rebuke  or  scolding  to 
another,  will  be  referred  to  in 
the  terms,  *  He  gave  him  ho*d  of 
it,  right '  [Ee  gaav*  im*  od*  out*, 
rey 'tj.     *  He  gave  him  some  ho'd ' 
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[Ee  gaav  im*  suom*  od*l  And 
BO  of  the  person  castigafed — *  It 
gave  him  no  ho^d  *  [It*  gaav*  'im* 
ne*  od*],  took  no  effect. 

Hog  [og*]>  a  year -old  sheep. 
Wh,  GL ;  gen. 

Hoit  [aoyt],  applied  to  a  silly 
person.  Hoiting  [aoy'tin],  be- 
naving  in  a  silly  manner.  Wh, 
01. ;  gen.  The  word  is  in  com- 
mon use  as  a  verb,  and  the  par- 
ticipial form  is  also  employed  as 
an  adjective, 

HoU  [laol*],  a  hollow,  or  ravine. 
Used  also  figuratively,  as  in  the 
phrase,  *the  Iioll  of  winter'  [t 
:aol'  u  win't'u],  the  depth  of 
winter.  *A  little  ItoWd  thing' 
[U  laa'tu'l  lao'ld  theyng],  a 
puny  child.  HoU,  v.  a.,  also, 
to  hollow.     Wh.  GL  ;  Mid. 

Holm  [uoh*'m,  aoh*'m  (refined)], 
Mid.  Applied  to  a  piece  of 
gi'ound  which  is  entirely,  or  in 
great  part,  bounded  by  a  water- 
course. 

Home-ooming  [eh'm  (and)  yaam* 
kuom'in],  a  familiar  term  for  the 
time  of  homo-return  cuPtier  the 
day's  work;  and,  also,  for  the 
kind  ot  reception  likely  to  be  met 
with  on  reaching  home.  Wh, 
GL;  gen, 

Homesome  [i'h'msum,  e'h'msum, 
yaam'sumj,  adj.  homely;  gen. 

Honey  [uon*i,  ini],  a  common 
term  of  endearment,  used  in  vari- 
ous connections ;  sen.  Honey- 
sweet  [uon'iswih'O]  ;  or  Honey- 
oome  [uon'ikuom*] ;  or  Honey- 
joy  [uon'ijao'y];  or  Honeybaim 
[uon'ibe'h'n],  applied  to  children. 
Honeyfathers  [uoni&uidh'uz, 
uonif:ih'dhuz] !  an  ejaculation 
of  favourable  surprise.  Honey- 
pot  [uonipaot],  the  vessel  which 
is  supposed  to  contain  thesavinga 
A  field  in  a  certain  locality  goes 
by  the  name  of  *  Jloneypot  Field,' 
from  the  circumstance  of  a  vessel 
containing  spade  guineas  having 
been  ploughed  up  there. 


Hood  [uod-l,  hob;  gen.  'T* 
hood-end '  [T  uod'-ind*]. 

HoofiB  [oofs-];  or  HofiB  [aofs*], 
sb.  pi.  hooves — a  term  vulgarly 
applied  to  the  feet.  Wh,  GL; 
Mid.  The  first  is  a  Niddetdale 
term,  too. 

Hoppet  [aop'it];  or  Hopper 
[ao^nir],  a  seed-basket,  used  in 
sowing.     Wh.  OL;  gen. 

Hoppet  [aopit],  the  jaiL  Wi. 
GL;  md. 

Hopple  [aop'ul],  v.  a.  to  tie  the 
legs  together.  The  Wh.  GL  has 
'  of  cattle,  to  prevent  them  run- 
ning away ; '  out  the  term  is  of 
less  specific  signification  in  Mid- 
Yorks.  In  a  leaping^  match, 
competitors  will  sometimes  en- 
&;age  each  other  with  ^hoppled 
legs. 

Hoppil  [op-il],  adj.  convenient; 
Mid.  *  The  cart  won't  hold  any 
more.'  *I11  awand  (v.  a,  to 
warranJt^  familiarly)  thee  I  ThouTl 
find  a  hoppil  end  for  them  few 
somewhere  *  [T  ke'h't  win'ut 
aoh''d  on'i  me'h'r.  'Aa'l  uwaan'd 
dhu !  Dhoo'l  fin'  u  op-il  ind*  fur* 
•dhem*  feiew*  suom* wi*h'].  [Aew] 
is  a  far  commoner  feature  of  town 
dialect. 

Hopthmsh  Fop-fruosh],  the  wood- 
louse;  Nidd. 

Horse  -  godmother  [aos*gaod'- 
muodhu],  applied  to  a  clownish 
woman.     WL  GL  ;  Mid. 

Horsegog  [ao-h'sgog],  a  laige 
wild  plum,  yellow  in  colotir,  and 
very  late  in  ripening ;  gen. 

Horse-teng  faos-  teng,  (and,  often,) 

os'teng],  tne  dragon-fly;  gen. 
Horsing-Btept  [rao'h'sin-stips],  a 

horse-block;  gen. 
Hotoh  [och*,  aoch'],  applied  to 

any  ill-managed  matter.     Wh* 

GL;  gen. 
Hotoh  [och-],  V.  n.,  v.  a.,  and  sb. 

to  shake,  with  a  jerking  motion. 
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Used  for  lurch,  too.  Also,  to 
limp;  gon. 
Eotoherty-hoy  [och-nti-ao-y],  can 
only  be  rendered  explanative  by 
the  linoi  '  Neither  a  man  nor  a 
boy,'  with  which  it  usually 
rhymes ;  gen.  Also  Bobberty- 
lioy  [ob'uti  -  ao*y],  as  in  the 
Wh.  GL 

Hot-foot  [uoh''tf:i*b't,  yaat'- 
£i*h't],  used  adverbially,  in 
figure;  Mid.  One  going  along 
hastily,  is  said  to  be  going  along 
Tiot-foot,  rChaucer  has  foot-hot, 
hastily ;  Man  of  Lawes  Tale,  1. 
438.  The  same  term  is  used  by 
Gower  and  Barbour.— W.  W.  8.  J 

Hotter  [ot'ur],  r.  a.  to  jumble, 
or  jolt.  Also,  as  a  verb  neuter, 
to  limp,  or  totter.  Hottery 
[ot-*ri],  adj.  jolty.  JFh,  01, ;  Mid. 

Houfle   [oo's];   or  Honse-plaoe 

[oo8-pl:eh'8  (and)  plih-*s].  The 
common  living-room  of  a  house 
is  so  called.  Wh,  GL ;  cen.  The 
first  term  is  general  to  the  county. 

Honse&st  [oosfaast],  adj.  con- 
fined to  the  house,  as  by  illness. 
Wh.  GL  ;  gen.  In  Mid-Yorks. 
the  form  housefasten  [oo's- 
&asun]  is  in  occasional  use  as  a 
verb  active, 

Hoosen  -  stuff  [oo-zu'n  -  stuof], 
household  belongings,  as  furm- 
ture,  &c.     Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 

Honsil-stilff  [oo'zil-stuof],  house- 
hold articles  in  general ;  gen. 

Honsiilg  [oozing],  adj.  anything 
very  large;  Mid.  *A  great 
housing  fellow '  [U  gri*h*t  'ooz*- 
ing  fel-u]. 

Hoiue  [oo'zl,  v.  n.  to  breathe 
shortly,  and  with  difficulty.  Wh, 
GL  ;  gen.  *  How  he  does  honze 
and  6aze,  to  be  sure  1 '  [Oo  i  diz* 
oo'z  un*  yi'h*z,  tu  bi  sih*'r  I] 

Hover  [ovur>  aovur],  v.  n.  and 
Y.  a.  to  stay  from  motion ;  as,  in 
pouring  water,  *  ifaveryourhand,* 
18  said  in  request  to  desist   Also, 


as  a  weather  term,  and  generally 
as  indicating  hesitation  or  sus- 
pense. Wh,  GL  In  the  first 
sense,  the  term  is  applicable  to 
Mid- Yorkshire.  The  remaining 
uses  are  general. 

Howgates  [oo-guts],  adv.  how; 
in  what  way;  Mid.  * Howgatea 
did  he  goP'  *He  took  the  old 
yau*d  (horse),  and  went  byThorpe 
Wood^  rOo-guts  did-  I  gaang- ? 
Ee  ti'h'k  t  aoh*'d  yao'frd,  un* 
wint-  bi  Thur'p  Wuoh*'d]. 

Howky  [aow'ki],  the  pet  name 
of  a  horse ;  Mid.  *  Howk  I ' 
[aowk  I]  is  employed,  in  repeti- 
tion, in  attracting  the  attention 
of  horses  running  loose  in  the 
field. 

Howl  -  hamper  [ao  w  1  -  aampu] , 
an  empty  stomach,  jocosely ; 
Nidd. 

Howsomiwer  [oo^sumivur,  oo"- 
suomivur,  aoh'sumivur,  aoh*- 
suomivurj,  adv.  howsoever  ; 
nevertheless.  Wh,  GL ;  gen. 
Also,  however,  when  signifying 
at  all  events, 

Hubbleshoo  [uob-uTshoo'  'juo'bu'l- 
shoo"  (and)  shih'],  a  confused 
throng  of  people.     Wh,  GL :  gen. 

Huff  [uof],  an  offended  state. 
*  They  took  the  huff  at  it'  [Dhe 
ti-hlL  t  uof-  aaf  it-].  Wh,  GL  ; 
gen.  Also,  in  common  use  as 
an  adive  verb,  *  Don't  huff  him, 
now,  if  thou  can  help  it'  [Dinut 
uof'  im,  noo,  if*  dhuo  kun*  ilp' 
it*].  Hufly,  adj.  is  in  occasional 
use.  Old  people  often  pronounce 
Huff  [ih*'f],  when  used  «m6- 
etantively, 

Hnffil  [uof -il] ;  (rr  Hnwil  [uovil], 
a  finger-sheath.  Wh,  GL ;  Mid, 
It  is  usually  a  leather  article. 
It  will  be  said  of  a  wounded 
finger :  *  I  've  got  a  finger-poke 
for  it ;  now  I  want  a  huwil ' 
[Aa-v  git-u'n  u  fing'u  -  puo'h'k 
fiit* ;  noo  :Aa*  waants*  u  uov*il]. 

Hnffle  [uof  u'l]y  V.  n.  and  sb.  to 
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shuffle  painfully,  in  a  sittiBg  or 
lecumbent  position ;  Mid. 

Hng  [uog-],  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
cany.  Wli.  01. ;  gen.  to  the 
county. 

Hull  [:uo*l],  a  sty ;  gen. 

Hull  r^uoll,  V.  a.,  V.  n., and  sb.  to 
shell.  TT^.  ^;.;gen.  Hullins 
[:uo*linz]  is  also  a  general  sub- 
stantive. 

Hullart  [:uo-lut];  or  Jenny- 
huUart  [jini-:uo'lut],  the  owl; 
gep. 

Hnmmled  [uom-uld],  pp.  or  adj. 
hornless.  Humble  nas  an  iden- 
tical pronunciation  [uom'u'l]. 
Wh.  61. ;  gen. 

Hunch  [uonsb-],  sb.  and  v.  a. 
huff;  Mid.  'He's  gone  off  in 
a  hunch*  [Eez*  gi'hn  aof*  i  u 
uon'sh].  *  Thou  shouldn't  say 
naught  of  the  sort  to  him ;  thou  'U 
hunch  him  if  thou  doesn't  mind/ 
[Dhoo  suod'u'nt  sih*'  naowt*  u  t 
suoh''t  tiv  im*;  dhoo'l  uonsh* 
im'  if'  tu  diz'u'nt  maa'nd]. 

Hnngerslain  [uong-ur8l:ih'n],adj. 
haying  a  famished  appearance; 
Mid.  The  term  is  freely  applied 
where  circumstances  hardly  war- 
rant it,  as  in  the  case  of  a  family 
who  occupy  a  large  residence, 
without  haying  the  means  to 
proyide  suitable  attendance.  '  A 
poor  hungerelain  lot '  [TJ  puo'h'r 
uong*ursl:ih'n  lot]. 

Hurf  [u-f],  scurf ;  Nidd.  The  [r] 
is  also  occasionally  heard.  [Spelt 
Or/  in  Atkinson's  Cleyeland 
Glossary,  but  the  h  appears  in 
the  Icel.  hru/a,  a  scab.-W.  W.  S.] 

Hurl  [nio'rl],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
starye  with  cold;  Mid.  'Don't 
go  out ;  it  will  hurl  thee,  honey ' 
[Din'ut  gaang-  ooi; ;  it'ul  :uo*rl 
dhu,  uon'i]. 

Hurple  [u-pu'l],  v.  n.  to  contract 
and  raise  the  back  or  shoulder, 
with  the  sensation  of  cold.  Wh. 
01. ;  gen.    Also  heard  actively^ 


as  may  be  implied  in  the  Wh.  Gl* 
Hortless  [aotlus],  adj.  nnhurt- 

ful;  gen. 
Hurtsome  [aot-sum],  a^j.  hurt- 
ful; gen. 
Hns-pnah  [uos'-puosh*],  a  busy 
time;  gen,  'Come,  it  will  be 
time  for  going  in  an  hour.  We  'd 
better  haye  the  htts-push  now  as 
then  •  [Kuom,  itni'l  bi  taa*m  fur 
'gaang'in  i  un*  uo'h'r.  Wid* 
bet''ur  ae  t  uos-puosh*  'noo*  uz* 
•dhin-]. 

Hufltle  [uosni'l],  v.  n.  to  make 
shift;  Mid.  'Well,  we  must 
e'en  hustle  without  it'  [Weei, 
wi  mun*  ee'n  uoe'ul  udhoot*  it']^ 

Hnitlement  [uos'u'lment],  a 
mixed  gathering  of  persons,  or 
things;  Mid. 

Hutch  [uocb*],  an  opprobrious 
term  bestowed  on  an  iU-fayourecE 
person;  Mid.  '  Who 's  that  foul 
hutch  r  [We'b'z  -dhaat-  fool 
uoch'  P].  The  term  is  usually  ap- 
plied to  females. 

Hype  [eyp],  V.  n.  to  make  a 
mouth.  It  is  used  as  a  plural 
term,  too,  but,  in  this  case,  s  is 
commonly  added.  Wh.  01. ; 
gen.    Also  as  a  substantive, 

Ice-thackle  [aays-shaaku'l ;  or 
Ice-shog  [aays-shosp ;  or  Ice- 
shoglin  [aays-shogiin],  icicle* 
The  first  is  usual  in  Mid-York- 
shire. The  two  last  forms  are 
Nidd.  and  northern  ones.  '  Aays' 
is  interchan^ble  with  'Aa*s' 
in  each  locality. 

Ill-£&re  [il-feh'r],  v.  n.  to  fare 
ill,  in  any  way ;  to  experience 
unfayourable  circumstances  of 
any  kind.  Wh.  01. ;  gen.  Also 
substantively. 

ni-gaited  [il*-ge*h'tidl,  adj.  a  bod 
walker.  Occasionally  applied  to 
form,  too,  as  indicating  a  clumsy 
gait.  Wh.  01.;  gen.  The  tub- 
statUive  is  in  as  commoa  use* 
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lUify  [ilifaa*],  v.  a.  to  speak  evil 
of;  to  defiame.     Wh,  QL  ;  gen. 

Ill-pnt*on  [il'-puot--on,  il-puot  11*11- 
onl  adj.  ill,  or  shabbily  dressed. 
WK  01, ;  gen.  Also,  ill-used; 
subjected  to  mean  oondnct;  or 
badW  treated  after  any  manner. 
SinmaF  phrases  are  common^  as 
— m-laid-on  [il-.H-h'd-on],  iU- 
served ;  Ill-«et-on  [il'-set'-on], 
foully  attacked;  lU-made-on 
[il'-mi*h*d-on],  said  of  a  child 
that  is  neglected,  or  being  harshly 
brought  up. 

ni-tented [il'-tentid,  tin-tid],  adj. 
ill-cared  for,  or  watched  oyer. 
Wh.  01;  gen. 

Hl-thriven  [il'-thriv'u'n] ;  or  111- 
throven  [il*-throvu*n,  thruov- 
u'n],  a4j.  sickly,  or  puny-looking. 
Also  applied  to  those  who  are  of 
xm^inly,  crooked,  or  feeble  dis- 
position. Wh.  01.;  gen.  Also 
occasionally  to  the  ill-mannered ; 
and  generally  to  what  is  stunted 
Or  uncultiyated. 

Ill-throdden  [il-throd-u'n],  is 
used  in  the  same  sense  as  Hi- 
thriven,  which  term  see, 

ni-tom  [il'-ton-  (and^  taon-1,  is, 
with  the  addition  of  tne  indennite 
article,  much  used  in  place  of 
the  word  mischief,    Wh.  01, ;  gen. 

Immie  [im-i],  the  ant;  Upper 
Nidd.  [f .  e,  emmet.  The  original 
stem  would  be  am;  emm-et, 
emm^ickf  imm-ie,  an^t,  are  di- 
minutives.—W.  W.  S.] 

ImpiBh  [im-pishj,  adj.  consonant 
to  nature ;  Mid.  Speaking  of  a 
child,  it  will  be  said,  'He's 
impish  enough;  he's  dad  all 
over'  [Ee*z  im*pish  ini'h'f;  ee*z 
*daad'  yaal*  aowh'r],  he 's  fattier 
all  over;  bears  a  complete  re- 
semblance in  disposition.  So, 
too,  of  inanimate  objects.  Of 
the  rosemary  -  tree,  it  will  be 
said,  that  it  is  '  an  impish  thin^,' 
and  will  not  grow  on  any  soil. 
Hence  the  common  country  say- 


ing, that  it  is  only  to  be  found 
about  a  house  where  the  mistress 
is  master.  This  is  said,  too,  of 
the  herb  rue, 

In'ard  [in-ud],  adv.  within ;  Mid. 

Innear  [ini-li'r,  imii-h'r], a  kid- 
ney;  gen.  The  Wh,  01,  has  the 
word  as  a  plural  term.  In  Mid- 
Torks.  Near  [ni'h'r]  and  Nears 
[ni'h'z]  are  also  common.  These 
are  southern  forms,  too,  {Innear 
is  a  mere  corruption.  The  real 
word  is  Near,  Mid.  Eng.  nere, 
Germ,  mere.— W.  W.  S.] 

Ingate  [in*gih't],  a  wUy  of  en- 
teince.  If  applied  to  a  pathway, 
a  short,  more  or  less  enclosed  one, 
is  indicated;  Mid.  Of  the  outlets 
of  divergent  paths  within  a  wood,* 
it  will  be  said, '  There  is  only  one 
ingate ;  all  the  rest  is  (are)  out- 
^tes'  [Dhuz'  nuob'ut  'vaan' 
in'gih't;  t  rist*  iz*  oot'gih'ts]. 
There  is  only  one  way,  or  open- 
ing, leading  farther  into  the 
wood ;  the  rest  of  the  ways,  or 
openings,  lead  out. 

Ingle  [ingni'l],  a  flame,  or  blaze. 
Also,  theflre-side.  Wh,  01;  Mid. 
The  term  is  more  generally  ap- 
plied in  the  last  sense.  Ingle- 
nook  [ing'u'l-n:ih'k]  is  employed 
for  the  fire-side,  or  chimney- 
corner. 

Ings  [ingz*],  sb.  pL  low  pasture 
lands.  Wh.  01, ; 'biid.  The  term 
is  usually  applied  to  land  by  a 
river-side,  and  rarely  used  but  in 
the  plural,  though  tiie  reference 
be  only  to  one  field.  With  some 
people,  however,  it  is  com- 
pounded with  pasture  itself,  and 
18  then  used  in  the  singular.  At 
these  times,  the  word  accommo- 
dates itself  with  a  meaning,  being 
a  substitute  for  river-side,  *  The 
low  ing  pasture'  [T  lao*  ing* 
paas't'u]  would  be  taken  to  mean, 
the  low,  or  bottom  pasture,  by 
the  river-side. 

Inkle  [ing-ku'l,  ing-u'l],  a  tape, 
used  for  apron-stnngs,  shoe-ties. 
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&c.  Wh.Ol;md,  'As  thick 
as  tngrZ«- weavers '  —  a  common 
expression  denoting  a  state  of 
close  personal  intimacy. 

Inkling  [ingk-Hn],  desire;  in- 
clination; anotion  or  conception 
of  anything;  a  hint,  or  intmia- 
tion,  Wh.  01;  gen.  The  verb 
is  freely  employed,  too.  A 
person  *  inkles  after  riches/  or 
*  after  a  better  life,'  or  for  what 
wiU  gratify  the  appetite.  One 
of  those  words  used  effectiyely 
in  the  pnlpit  by  the  lay  exhorters 
who  labour  among  a  sect  of  Dis- 
senters. *Come  now,  has  none 
of  you  an  inkling  for  Jesus  P' 
[Kuom*  noo*,  ez*  ne*h*n  ao  yu  u 
mgk'lin  fu  Jih'zuB P].  The  re- 
fined form  of  the  last  Name  is 
[Jeyzua]. 

Insense  [insens*,  insins'l,  v.  a.  to 
enlighten;  to  cause  to  under- 
stand ;  gen.  Exampled  as  a  pp. 
in  the  Wh.  Ql. 

Intiv  [intiv] ;  or  Intil  [intil*] ; 
or  Intuv  [intuovj,  prep.  unto. 
Wh.  GL  :  gen.  The  last  form  is 
an  additicmal  one,  in  common 
use.  In  the  case  of  each,  the 
accent  is  often  shifted  to  the  first 
syllable,  and  at  times  both  syl- 
lables are  accented. 

Iv  [iv],  prep,  in;  gen. 

Ivin  [aayvin,  aa*vin],  ivy.  Wh. 
Gl.;  gen. 

Jack  [jaak*],  a  half-gill  or  quarter- 
pint  measure.     Wh.  Gl. ;  gen. 

Jag  [jaag*],  a  blister,  or  like 
eruption;  gen.  The  fierce  of  a 
person  in  the  first  stase  of  the 
small-pox  is  covered  wiUi '  water- 
jags  *  [waat''ur-jaagz]. 

Jammy  [Jaami],  James ;  gen. 

Jamp  [jaamp-],  p.  t  of  jump. 
Often  neard  amongst  Mid-Torks. 
people.  It  occurs  in  one  of  the 
lUustrative  sentences  of  the 
Wh,  Gl.f  under  the  word  Kouter. 


Jannook  [jaannik],  fair,  equitable. 
Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

Jar  [jaaT],  a^.  wry,  or  crooked ; 
Mid.  A  'jaf'-necked*  sheep  iff 
a  wry-necked  one.  [This  jar 
is  a  oormption  of  char,  a  turn ; 
just  as  a  door  *on  the  char 'is 
said  to  be  a->ar.— W.  W.  S.] 

Jan'mb  [jaoh-'m],  a  door  or 
window-post;  gen. 

Jaup [jaoh'p] ;  or  Jowp  [jaowpj, 
V.  a.  to  wash  or  dash  about  in 
mass,  like  water  when  shaken, 
Wh.  Gl. :  Mid.  Waves  are  said 
to  go  Jowping  up  [jaow-pin  VLoy\ 
against  the  stones  on  the  beach, 
or  sea-wall.  Also  emj^oyed  wh' 
stantively, 

Jawer  [jaavur],  sb.  and  v.  n. 
bold,  assuming  talk.  Exampled 
as  a  sb.  in  the  WTi.  OL ;  gen. 

Jawping  [juo-h'pin],  adj.  applied 
to  a  roomy  aperture,  Wlu  GL  / 
Mid. 

Jenny-Lind-pie  [Jin-i-Iin-paa]. 
The  miners  of  Kiddeidale  give 
this  name  to  a  bene-pie;  pre- 
sumably a  novelty  some  years 
ago. 

Jennyspinner  [jini-spinur],  the 
crane-fly;  gen. 

Jiffy  [jif-i],  an  instant,  familiady. 
Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

JiU,  or  Gill  [jill'],  v.  n.  to  tope. 
This  is  the  term  for  a  half-pint 
measure.     Wh.  GL;  gen. 

Jilliver  [jilivu],  wallflower; 
gen. 

Jimcrake  [jim-kr^hTcJja  jimcrow 
— a  ridiculous  person ;  Mid. 

Jimmer  [jim-ur},  a  broken  piece. 
A  plate  much  cracked,  but  still 
unbroken,  will  be  said  to  be  '  aU 
in.  jimmers;*  gen. 

Jimp  [jimp],  sb.,  v.  a.,  and  v.  n. 
a  short  irregular  curve  or  bend 
out  of  a  straight  course.  A  bad 
plougher  jimpa  his  furrows  ;  Mid* 

Jin  [Jin*],  Jane ;  gen. 
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J6an  [Juo-h'n],  John ;  gen.  Jack 
ifl*Jock'[Jok];  Mid, 

Jockey  [jok-i1,  a  general,  much- 
used  term  for  one  who,  in  his 
own  way,  is  too  bad  for  any- 
thing. At  times,  it  loses  almost 
all  trace  of  humour.  Also,  as  a 
verh  active^  in  the  sense  of  to 
trick,  or  cheat ;  Mid. 

Jodemm  [jaod'rum,  juoh-'d*rum], 
applied  to  a  tremulous,  jelly-like 
mass.     Wh,  OL ;  gen. 

Jogglestick  [jog-ulstik],  the 
roller,  with  bolts  at  each  end, 
which  secures  the  body  of  a  cart 
to  ike  shafts ;  gen. 

Jolder  [jaowld'url,  v.  n.,  v.  a., 
and  sb.  jolt ;  Mid. 

Joll  [jaowl-],  V.  a.  and  sb.  to 
knock  against  anything.  Wh. 
OL ;  gen.  A  common  threat 
towar&  a  juvenile,  and  one 
hardly  confined  to  locality  in  the 
county,  is,  *  I  *11  joU  thy  head  £ind 
t'  wall  together*  [Aa-l  -jaowl" 
dhaa*  yi'h^d  un*  t  waoh'l  tu- 
gid**urj. 

Jolment  [jolTnent],  'a  large 
pitcher -full,'  in  the  Wh.  Gl. 
But  jolment,  in  Mid-Torks., 
means  a  large  quantity  of  any- 
thing. Jorum  {Wh,  Gl.)  has, 
too,  the  same  meaning,  and  is 
general  to  the  county. 

Jorum  [juoh'rnm].   See  Jolment 

Jotly  [jos-li],  adj.  cumbrously  or 
loosely  stout.     Wh.  OL ;  gen. 

J08&-0'  t*-naokB  [jos-ut-naaks-],  a 
term  indicating  one  who  is 
'  master  of  the  situation ; '  Mid. 

Jowl  [jaow'l],  the  jaw,  familiarly. 
jn.  OL;  Mid. 

Jumper  [juom'pur],  a  drill  used 
by  miners  in  boring  rock ;  Nidd. 

Jnntert  [juon't'uz],  a  state  of 
sulks. 

Kale  [kih'l,  ke-h'l],  water-por- 
ridge; gen. 


Katty  [Kaat'i],  Kate,  proper 
name ;  gen.  AJso  Kitty  [kit'i]. 
Catharine  may  be  the  name  given 
at  the  font,  but  this  form  is 
rarely  heard.  When  heard,  it 
is  pronounced  [Kaat'^run].  The 
pronunciation  of  Kate  is  [&:i*h't]. 

Keak  [kih**k],  v.  a,  to  jerk  a 
limb,  with  a  short,  sudden 
effort;  to  tilt.  K^aked  [kih-'kt], 
Xeaked  up  [kih'*kt  uop-],  to  be 
so  raised.  Also,  in  the  sense  of 
being  vain,  or  *  stuck  up.'  Wh. 
OL  ;  gen.  A  mother  will  say  to 
an  over-playful  child,  by  way  of 
caution :  *  Thou  '11  keak  thy  neck 
till  it  creaks'  [Dhuol-  kih-'k  dhi 
nek*  til*  it*  kr:i*h'ks].  Also  em- 
ployed substantively. 

Keal  [ki-h'l],  a  liquid  mess  of 
any  kind.  E^al*pot  [kiih'l- 
pot"] ;  or  Kail-pot  [k:e'hl-pot-], 
the  porridge-pot — ^a  protuberant 
iron  vessel,  upon  legs,  with  a 
long  handle,  and  with  often  a 
hoop-handle  added.  Wh.  OL; 
gen. 

Keam [ki-h'ml;  or Kaim [keh'm], 
a  comb.  Wh.  OL ;  gen.  In  com- 
mon use,  too,  as  an  active  verb. 

KSan  [kd-h'n],  v.  n.,  v.  a.,  and 
sb.  to  scum,  or  throw  off  as  re<: 
crement.  K4an  [k:i*h'n],  a  par- 
ticle of  this  nature.  jS^aned 
fkzi'h'nd],  scummed  in  this  wise. 
The  Wh.  OL  has  the  last  form, 
together  with  the  sb.  pL  These, 
in  Mid-Torks.,  are  most  heard, 
but  the  verbs  and  sing.  sb.  are 
also  fully  recognised  in  this 
locality. 

Keave  [kih'v],  v.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
sort,  with  an  implement.  KSav- 
ing-rake  P^rh'vin-neh'k],  a 
bam  -  floor  rake.  E^aving- 
riddle  [ki'h'vin-ridu'l,  ruodu'l], 
a  grain-riddle,  or  sieve.  Wh. 
OL;  Mid. 

Keb   [keb*],   an    old    worn-out 

sheep;  gen. 
Keek  [kek*] ;  or  Keoken  [kek-u'n]. 
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*  the  effort  between  a  choke  and 
a  cough.'  Wh.  Qh  The  firgt 
form  IS  employed  substantively, 
and  the  last  as  a  y.  n. ;  gen. 

Eeckenhearted  [keku'ne-h'tid, 
kekn'naa-tid],  adj.,  lit  chicken- 
hearted;  squeamish,  in  regard  to 
food.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Keokle  [kek-u'l],  y.  n.  and  sb.  to 
giggle.  Exampled  as  a  verb  in 
the  Wh.  01. ;  Mid, 

KedgB    Fkej-];   or  Kedgebelly 

[kej'beli],  a  glutton.  Xedg^ed 
ftejd'J,  pp.  filled  with  eating. 
Kedging,  sb.  edibles.  Wh.  01. ; 
gen.  Kedge^  also,  y.  n.  and  y.  a. ; 

Keg  [keg*],  the  stomach,  fami- 
liarly ;  gen.  *  Slash  -  heg'd  * 
[blaash'-kegd*],  water  -  bellied ; 
a  term  of  impartial  application, 
being  bestowed  both  on  a  person 
of  drunken  habits,  and  on  a  tee- 
totaller. 

Keg  [keg*],  v.  a.  to  giye  sharp 
offence.  The  pp.  is  exampled  in 
the  Wh,  01. ;  Mid. 

Keks  [keks-],  or  Kelk  [kelk*], 
hemlock ;  gen.  The  same  plant 
is  also  called  bun  [buon-] ; 
but  this  term  is  more  fre- 
quently applied  to  a  kind  of 
rabbit  -  herbage,  growing  in 
hedges. 

Celd  pcaeld*],  often  used  of  a 
brooK,  or  spring.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

KeUc  [kelk*],  the  roe  of  female 
fish.     TTA.  <?Z.;  Mid. 

Kelk  [kel-k],  a  blow.  Wh.  01. ; 
gen. 

Kelps  [kelps',  kilps'],  sb.  pL 
chimney  pothooks,  of  iron  ;_gen., 
IFA.  G/.,  which  notes:  "When 
the  pot  is  taken  from  the  hooks 
oyer  the  fire,  the  latter  begin  to 
yibrate,  and  the  maid  is  anxious 
to  stop  them,  for  while  they  con- 
tinue   in    motion    *the    Virgin 


weeps. 


This  is  also  a  common 


superstition  in  Mid- Yorkshire.  | 


In  Nidderdale,  the  miners  caH 
waggon  -  chains  kilps  [kilps' J, 
with  no  yariation  of  yowel. 
Kelter  [keH'u],  case,  or  con- 
dition. Wh,  01.;  gen.  Often 
shortened  to  kelt.  Also,  as  a 
vfvb  adivcy  with  a  similar  sense. 
'  He 's  been  none  oyer  (too)  well 
keltered*  [Iz*  bin*  ne*h'n  aowh'r 
wee'l  kel't'ud],  not  too  well 
tended.  And  so  in  the  sense  oi 
being'  endowed ;  both  senses 
being  exampled  in  the  Wh.  Oh, 
but  only  partidpially ;  Mid. 

Kelterments  [kel-fumentsl,  sb. 

^odds  and  ends  oi  articles,  or 
erent  kinds,  of  questionable 
yahie.  Wh.  01. ;  gen.  The 
singular  form  is  frequently  heard, 
toOy  and  is  also  employed  in  the 
plural. 

Kemp  fkemp],  y.  a.  to  comb; 
gen.  The  past  part  is  exampled 
m  the  Wh.  01. 

Ken  [kin',  ken'],  y.  a.  and  sb.  to 
know;  to  perceiye,  or  under- 
stand ;  to  see.  Wh,  Gl. ;  gen.  In, 
the  last  sense,  the  word  is  em- 
ployed auhatantivdy.  Ken  is 
not  habitually  in  use,  but  is  fre- 
quently heard,  and  comes  readily 
to  the  lips. 

Kennygood  [ken-iguod],  some- 
thing to  remember.  A  term  usu- 
ally employed  ironically ;  Mid. 

Kenspeokle  [ken-speku'l],  ad), 
prominent;  conspicuous.  Used 
of  things.  Wh.6l.;m.d.  Also, 
substantively. 

Kep  fkep',  kip],  v.  a.  and  sb,  to 
catch,  or  receiye  in  falling.  Wh, 
01, :  gen.  Old  people  use  the 
last  pronunciation. 

Kesmafl  [kesmus];  or  Kiamas 
[kis'mus]  ;  or  Kesamas  [kes'u- 
mus]  ;  or  Xisamas  [kis'umus] ; 
or  Kesanmas  jlces'immus];  or 
KisAnmas  [kis'unmus]  ;  or 
Ohresmas [kres'musl;  or Obris- 
mas  [kris*mus] ;  or  Chresamas 
[kres'umus]  ;      or    Chrisamas 
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nimus]  ;  vr  Ohreaanmas 
s'lmmnsj;  w  Chrisaxmias 
nimniis].  These  forms  of 
'ChristmcLS  are  all  heard  in  Mid- 
Yorks.  Those  haying  the  vowel 
e  are  general.  The  old  people 
of  the  first  locality  invariably 
adopt  the  i  forms,  and  discard 
the  Ch  for  K  This  last  habit  is 
also  common  with  the  same  class 
in  Nidderdale.  The  pronuncia- 
tion of  this  word  might  perhsms 
have  been  more  settled  out  for 
the  co-existing  form  Tul«,  which 
is  employed  generally,  too,  and 
which  many  P^ple  adhere  to 
persistently.  The  word  is  also 
in  some  use  in  Mid-Torks.  as  a 
neuter  verb — ^to  goa-Christmasing. 

Xesflen  [kes-u*n],  v.  a.  christen. 
Xessening  [kes'u'nin],  sb.  chris- 
tening. Wh,  GL ;  gwi.  There  are 
other  forms  much  heard :  [krus*- 
u'nl,  generally  among  speakers ; 
and  [kruos'u'n],  among  old 
people.  In  Mid-Yorks.  the  old 
people  also  say  [kis'u'n].  [Kres*- 
u'nj  is  heard,  too,  generally,  as 
a  refined  form  among  all  classes. 
[Krus'u'n]  (above)  is  a  more  re- 
fined form. 

Kessen  [kes-u'n],  p.  part.  cast. 
Xessen  up  [kes'u'n  uop*],  cast, 
or  added  up.  Wh.  GL ;  gen. 
There  is,  also,  the  active  verb 
employed  generally  ^  with  Kes- 
sening-up  [kes'u'mn-uop'],  for 
the  act.  part.  The  verb,  to  cast, 
is  to  Xest  [kest*]. 

Kester  [Kes-t'ur],  C^iristopher. 
Wh.  01.;  Mid.  Also  [Kis-t'ur] 
among  old  people. 

Kesty  [kes'ti],  adj.  fastidious,  in 
the  matter  of  food ;  gen. 

Ket  [ket*],  said  of  '  carrion ;  and 
inferior  or  tainted  meat,'  as  in 
the  Wh.  01.,  but  also  applied 
veiy  generally  to  unsavoury 
messes,  offal  food,  or  anythinc 
not  fit  to  be  eaten.  Employea 
greatly  in  figure,  too.  Also  ap- 
plied to  persons,  substantively. 


on  slight  provocation.  The 
vowel  IS  often  heard  as  [ij. 
Ketty  [ket'i],  a^j.  applied,  asui 
the  WTi.  01.,  to  anything  nau- 
seous, or  putrid.  The  various 
uses  are  general 

Kibble  [kib-u'l],  a  miner's  bucket ; 
Nidd. 

Kidgel  [kidjill  a  large  quantity; 
Mid.  In  allusion  to  a  heavy 
load  of  furniture,  a  person  wiU 
say,  *  There 's  a  bonny  kidgd  of 
stuff  there '  [Dhuz*  u  baonikid*- 
jil  u  stuof  dhi'h'r],  a  fine  load 
there. 

Kilk  [kilk-],  a  blow,"  with  the 
fist,  or  foot ;  Mid.  The  Wh.  01. 
has  Kelk,  which  is  only  used  of 
the  fist. 

Kim  [kim'],  a  small  particle  of 
hair,  or  filmy  substance.  The 
floating  particles  in  the  air,  seen 
by  a  ray  of  sunlight,  are  so  de- 
signated; gen. 

Kin  [kin-],  kind,  or  sort;  akin« 
Wli.  01. ;  gen. 

Kin  p^in'],  an  open  crack,  or 
chap ;  gen.  The  word  is  applied 
to  *  a  crack  or  chap  in  the  skin, 
from  frost  or  cold,  as  in  the  Wh, 
GL,  but  is  also  used  in  a  more 
general  manner.  A  Nidderdale 
miner  wiU  say  of  a  place  hard  to 
work,  that  it  *  has  neither  crack 
nor  hin  in  it'  [ez*  ne'h'dhur 
kraak'  nur*  kin*  int*].  The 
phrase  is  a  general  one. 

Kinoongh  [kinkof],  the  chin,  or 
hooping-cough.  Wh.  GL;  gen. 
Called,  also,  the  [king'kof].  In 
both  cases,  a  change  of  vowel  in 
the  last  word,  from  [o]  to  [uo]  is 
customary  among  old  people. 

Kink  [kiiigk*],  a  fit,  or  convulsive 
state;  a  neck-twist,  from  cold. 
Wh,  GL ;  sen.  Also,  a  v.  a.  and 
v.  n.  in  the  first  sense;  and  a 
v.  a.  in  the  last.  *He^l  kink  ' 
if  bairn  while  (tiU)  he  kinka  and 
kinks  over'  [Eel*  kingk"  t  be'h'n 
waa'l    i    kingks*    un*    Idngks* 
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aowli'r],  is  a  characteristic  sen- 
tence. 

Ein'lin  [kin-lin,  kin-u*lin],  usu- 
ally applied  to  chopped  sticks  or 
fire- wood ;  but  used  also  of  fire- 
lightingmaterials  generally.  Wh, 
01, ;  gen.  to  the  county. 

Kipper  [kip*ur],  adj.  nimble. 
Wh.  QL ;  gen. 

Kir'by  -  parsoned  [ku*bi  -  paa-- 
su'nd],  adj. ;  Mid.  **  In  several 
rural  places  about  York,  it  is 
the  custom  to  speak  of  bottles 
with  cavities  at  the  bottom  as 
beine  Kir'hy  -  jnirsoned.  The 
popmar  explanation  is,  that  this 
Kir^by  -  parson  was  *a  hollow- 
bottomed  fellow ; '  but  the  phrase 
will  admit  of  a  kindlier  construc- 
tion. With  the  parish-  which 
must  hold  some  tradition  of  a 
remarkable  character  we  have 
no  acquaintance."  The  above 
was  a  communication  to  Notes 
and  QuerteSy  some  years  ago. 
The  writer  has  since  heard 
several  other  versions  of  the 
story,  and  attempted  explana- 
tions of  the  above  phrase,  in 
connection  with  a  village  in  the 
north-riding,  but  none  of  them 
are  worth  repeating. 

Kirk  [kur-'k,  kaor*k],  church. 
Wh.  &Z. ;  ffen.  The  word  com- 
pounds witn  many  othera  Eirk- 
grarth  [kur**k-ge*h*th],  church- 
yard. Eirk-maister  [kur-*k- 
me"h*st'ur],  for  church-warden, 
as  often  heard  from  old  Mid- 
Yorkshire  people;  with  aumas 
[ao'h'mus],  alms  ;  broach 
[bruo'h'ch],  steeple;  yat  [yaat*], 

rte ;  and  other  common  words, 
choir-boy  is  either  a  Eirk- 
lad  [kur-'k-laad],  or  a  Kirk- 
singer  [kur"'k  -  singur]  ;  a 
church  -  goer,  a  Eirk-ganger 
[kur'^k-gaangur]  :  a  churching, 
a  Kirking  [kur*'kin],  &c.  The 
[ao]  is  in  most  use  among  old 
people.  Some  of  these  also  em- 
ploy [uo]  and  [ih-*];  the  first 


casually,  the  last  constantly. 
Kissing-bnsh  [kisin-buosh],  the 
counterpart  of  the  'mistletoe 
bough,'  which  is  indeed  often 
included,  or  secreted  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  bushy  con- 
sisting of  evergreens,  with  de- 
corations; Mid. 

Kist  [kist-],  a  chest.     Wh.  01 ; 

gen.      *  There's  a  hole  in  my 

hist  *  [Dhuz*  u  waol*  i  maa*  kist' J. 

*A  kUt  of  drawers'  [U  kist*  u 

d'rao'h'uz], 
Kist   [kist-],   V.   a.   occasionally 

used  in  the  sense  of  to  throw; 

Mid.     'He's  got  a  stone  in  his 

hand  for  you.'    '  But  he  daren't 

kist  it'  [Eez-  git'u'n  u  ste-h'n  iv 

iz*    aand'    f:u    dhu.      Buod*    i 

daa'dunt  'kist*  it*]. 
Kit  [kit*],  the  framework  of  a 

miner's  sieve ;  Nidd. 
Kite  [ka'yt-],  stomacL    Wh.  Gfl.  ; 

gen.    Also,  a  term  of  reproach. 

'Thou    young    kiU ! *    [Dhoo' 

yuoug  "ka'yt* !] 
Kith  [kith*],  acquaintance.  Often 

used  of  kindred,  too,  indirectly. 

TFA.  G'/. ;  gon.    Old  Mid-Yorks. 

people   interchange    the   vowel 

with  [uo]. 

Kiting    [ka'yt 'in],   provisions. 

Wh.  GJ. ;  gen. 
Kitling  [kitlin],  kitten.     Wh, 

01;  gen. 
Kitling  -  brain    [kit'lin-breh'n], 

applied  to  a  weak-headed  person ; 

one  too  easily  impressed.     WK 

01. ;  gen. 

Kittle  rkit*u'l],  V.   a.  to  tickle. 

Wh.  01. ;  gen. 
Kittle     [kitu'l],    adj.    ticklish; 

easily  set    to  action;    bent  on 

action  of  any  kind.     Wh,  01,; 

gen. 

Kittle  [kit*u'l],  v.  n.  to  kitten; 
gen. 

Kittyyal  [kit'ivaal*],  an  assembly 
of  persons  of  objectionable  cha- 
racter; Mid. 
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Xnaok    [naAk*],  v.   n.    to    talk 

affectedly.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 
Xnade  rneh*'d],  p.  t  of  knead; 

gen.    See  Knodden. 
Snap   [naap*],  sb.  and  v.   a.  a 

light   olow ;    a  slight  fracture ; 

an  impoBtor,  or  cunning  cheat 

Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Xnapper  [naap'ur]^  a  door^ 
knocker.  Wh.  OL;  gen.  Also, 
as  a  V.  n.  to  talk  with  persistent 
volubility. 

Znarl  [naa-ll  y.  a.  to  knot,  or 
entangle.  IFA.  OL;  gen.  Also, 
»ub$tantiveli/* 

XiLodden  [nod'u'n],  p.  p.  kneaded 
Wh.  01. ;  gen.  Knead^  the  verhy 
is  pronounced  [ni'h'd].  There  is 
a  refined  form  of  the  past  part, 
too,  Xn^aden  [ni'h'du'n].  See 
Knade. 

KnoU  [naow'l],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
toll.  Wh»  OL ;  gem  Also,  sub- 
etantivdy. 

Xnot  [not*  J,  V.  a.  and  v.  n,  knit ; 
Mid.  An  irregular  form,  heard 
from  individuals.  'Thou  must 
learn  to  knot^  while  there  *b  a  bit 
of  gam  about'  fDhoo'  mim' 
li'h'n  tu  not'  (also  [nuot^J),  waa'l 
dhuz'  u  bit"  u  gaa*n  (also 
uboot*  (and  with  final  s) 


Xnow  [nau*],  knowledge.  Usu- 
ally employed  with  some  idiom. 
Wh.  OL ;  Mid.  A  common 
phrase  is,  '  I  know  my  own  know 
about  it,  and  that  s  enough' 
[Aa*  naoh*'  mi  ch'n  nau'  uboot* 
it',  un*  dhaatr  uni'h'f],  I  have 
tny  own  knowledge  about  it,  and 
that  is  enough.  Before  a  con- 
sonant, the  final  element  [h'J  is 
usuaL 

KnowfcLl  [nao'fuoll,  adj.  knowing. 
Wh.  OL  ;  Mid.  This  is  the  usual 
pronunciation  of  the  compound. 
it  has  sometimes  a  short  vowel, 
but  when  this  is  the  case,  there 
is  a  final  element  [naoh*'fuol]. 

Koiiny   jkaon'i],  adj.   generally 


used  in  the  sense  of  neat  and 
attractive,  and,  as  a  rule,  fol- 
lowed or  preceded  by  liUle.  Wh. 
OL;  gen. 
Knm  [kuom-],  y.  a.  and  sb.  to 
scum;  Mid. 

Knra-emddle  [krun-kruiodu'R  a 
chum-staff,  i.  e.  a  chum-curdler, 
the  name  of  the  vessel  being  also 
applied  to  its  contents;  Mid. 
Tne  Wh.  OL  has  the  same  com- 
pound, with  a  different  pronun- 
ciation. 

Knra  [kun%  ku-n];  or  Chum 
[chun*], buttermilk;  Mid.  The 
last  word  is  used,  too  [b:uo"t'u- 
milgk],  but  not  much. 

Kum-supper  [kur-n-suop*ur] ;  or 
Chum-supper  [chu*n-,  chun'-, 
chuon'-,  chen'-,  chaon'-,  (and) 
chon'-suop'ur].  Churn  is  a  much- 
used  word,  and  used  in  many 
ways.  The[uol,  fao],  and  [o]  forms 
are  heard  usually  firom  old  people. 
The  churn-sujyper  is  often,  for 
convenience,  incorporated  with 
the  *  mell-supper,'  the  time  of 
which  is  at  the  end  of  the  wheat 
harvest.  The  gathering  and 
festivities  on  this  occasion  are 
the  most  characteristic  of  the 
year,  and  a  long  time  of  pre- 

.  paration  is  necessary.  Gener- 
ally, however,  the  churn-supper 
marks  the  end  of  the  bean- 
harvest,  when  all  harvesting  is 
done.  There  is  not  that  uproar- 
ious mirth  attending  the  time  of 
the  chum-supper  which  distin- 
guishes that  of  the  *  mell-supper,' 
nor  is  it  usual  to  engage  in 
dancing  afterwards.  The  occa- 
sion being  more  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  household,  there  is  a 
tea,  to  begin  with,  and  as  the 
requirements  of  a  farmhouse 
tea-table,  on  any  special  occa- 
sion, involve  a  great  deal  of 
churning  work  beforehand,  the 
name  of  cJiurn-supj^er  may  be 
accounted  for  in  this  way.  In 
some  localities,  there  is  a  fisstive 
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evening  at  the  end  of  *com- 
shearing'  time,  and  this  occasion 
is  also  associated  with  a  churn- 

K1I88  [kuos*],  the  pronunciation 
of  hisBf  in  all  its  parts,  among 
those  who  employ  broad  dia- 
lect ;  gen.  Mothers,  yonng  and 
old,  invariably  use  the  word  in 
addressing  their  children.  *Gk> 
thy  ways,  and  IHbs  eranny, 
honey*  [Gaang*  dhi  wi'frz,  un* 
kuos*  graani,  m'i]. 

Kyd  [kid'J,  a  bundle  of  thoms, 
or  *  whms  *  (furze),  used  for 
fencing;  Mid. 

Zye  [kaay],  kine.  Wh.  Gl  ; 
gen. 

Kye-byre  [ka'y-ba'yb-'],  a  cow- 
bam,  or  house.     }Vh»  Gl, ;  gen. 

Kytle  [kaaytu'l],  a  miner's  work- 
ing-coat, of  coarse  linen ;  Nidd. 

Labber  [laab-u'r],  v.  a.  to  dabble 
with  the  hands,  or  feet ;  to  splash. 
Labbered  [laab'ud],  splashed; 
bemired.  Labberment  [laab'u- 
ment],  a  *  washing  of  linen  upon 
a  small  scale,  caUod  also  a  **  slap- 
washing**  [slaap'-waeshin].*  Wh, 
01. ;  gen.  The  last  term  is  also 
made  use  of  to  denote  the  action 
of  splashing.  *  Give  oyer  mak- 
ing such  labberment  *  [Gi  aow'h'r 
maakin  sa*yk*  laab'ument], 

Labonrtome  fle'h'busum],  adj. 
laborious.  Wh.  01. ;  gon.  Also 
labourous  [le*h*buru8] ;  Mid. 

Lace  pi'h's],  v.  a.  to  use  extra- 
vagantly; gen.  *Thou*s  laced 
some  honey  into  that  tea  of 
thine,  my  lad*  [Dhooz*  li-h*8t 
suom*  uon'i  intu  dhaat*  *ti'  u 
dhaa*n,  maa  laad*]. 

Lacer  [li-h'sur],  applied  to  any 
object  unusually  large,  Wh, 
01. ;  gen. 

Lacings  mob  [li'h*sin  -  maobl,  a 
mob-cap,  the  material  of  which 
is  lace.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 


Ladlonper  [laad*laowpur],  applied 
to  a  forward,  giddy  girL  Wh. 
01. ;  gen. 

Lafter  [laaf-Vur],  a  term  for  a 
fowl's   produce  Df  eggs;    gen. 
•That's    the  old    hen's    lafter 
[Dhaats*  t  ao'h'd  enz*  laaf't'ur]. 

Lag  [laag']y  a  hoop;  Mid. 

Labile  [laa*t*ul]  ;  or  Litle 
[laayt'u*!],  adj.  and  sb.  little ; 
gen. 

Lai'k  Qe-h'k,  l:i-h*k],  v.  n.  and 
V.  a.  to  play.  Lai'ki]iB[le*b'kins}, 
playthings.  Lai'kin  -  brass 
[le'h'kin-braas],  pocket-money. 
Wh.  01.;  gen.  The  first  pro* 
nunciation  of  lai'k  is  the  usual 
one. 

Lair  pe-h'r] ;  (yr  L^ar  [Li'h'r], 
bam;  gen.  The  first  is  the 
refined  form. 

Lai't  [le-h*t],  v.  a.  to  seek,  or 
search.     Wh,  Gl.;  gen. 

La'lack  [le-h'luk,  H-h'lukl  the 
lark ;  gen.  *  Sky-^'/acA;  *  [skaa*- 
Ic'h'luk].  See  Laverock,  of 
which  word  this  is  perhaps  a  cor- 
ruption. 

Lalder  [laal'd'ur] ;  &r  Lolder 
[lol'd'ur],  V.  n.  explained  in 
the  Wh,  Gl,  <to  sinff  ranting 
psalmod]^,'  with  a  reference  to 
'LoUarmsm.'  From  the  use  ot 
the  word  in  other  parts  (and  it 
is  general  to  the  county),  this 
special  meanine  is  not  qiute  ap- 
parent. The  m'st  form  is  the 
usual  one,  and  is  applied  to  any 
singing  noise  whatever,  as  to  a 
meaningless  lullaby ;  (compare 
our  verb  to  Itdl.)  It  would  be 
difficult  to  suit  an  action  with 
a  better  word  on  occasions. 
Lalling  {Wh.  01)  is  also  a 
general  term,  used  with  quite  a 
mnnilftr  meaning.  The  verb,  to 
lall,  claims  an  equal  recognition, 
however. 

Lalder  [laal-d'up],  v.  n.  to  lounge 
idly ;  pres.  part.    Wh.  01. ;  gen. 
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Lanoe  [laans'],  ▼.  a.  'Come, 
you've  more  braas  (money)  than 
jae—4ance  outl*  [B^uom*,  yeev 
me'h'r  braas*  nn*  'maey' — ^laans' 
oot*],  turn  it  out ;  Mid^  Hence 
also  launch  [laansh*],  with  the 
addition  of  final  h. 

Lander  naan-d'url  v.  n.  to  be 
carelessly  idle ;  Mid.  'Where's 
t'  goodman,  dame?'  'None 
knows  I — ^t'  day-work's  done, 
and  he'll  be  landering  agadn 
(against)  some  o'  t*  gates  Pm'h'z 
t  giw'dmaan*,  di'h'm?  Ne'h'n 
nao'h'z  Aa*  —  t  di*h'  -  waa'ks 
di'h'n,  im*  il*  bi  laan-d'u'rin 
ugi'h'n  'suom'  u  t  yaats*]. 
'None  knows  I'  is  an  idiom 
confined  to  conversation  which 
in  a  strain  of  mock-indilference. 
Otherwise,  the  likely  phrase 
would  be,  *Nay,  I  knawn't' 
[Ne%  Aa*  nao'h'nt]. 

Lands  [laandz*],  sb.  pL  the  divi- 
sions of  ground  between  furrow 
and  farrow,  in  a  field  ploughed 
at  long  distances,  for  drainage 
purposes;  gen. 

Langcanny  [laang-kaani],  a  point 
of  exhaustion;  the  tax  end  of 
anything.  Wh.  01;  gen.  'They 
are  at  langcanny  now ;  they  can 
get  no  farther ;  one  of  them  will 
have  to  ^ull  in'  [Dhur*  ut. 
laang'ka&m  noo* ;  dhe  ku'n*  git* 
nu  faa-d'ur ;  *yaan*  on*  um*  ul  e 
tu  pool  in*],  one  of  them  will 
have  to  pull  in,  or  submit. 

Langhimdred  [laang-uo-ndhud], 
a  hundred  of  six-score,  as  eggs 
are  usually  reckoned.     Wh,  OU  ; 

fen.      A   langdozen    [laang*- 
uoz*u'n]    of   the    same    count 
fourteen. 

Langlength  [laanglenth*,  (and) 
linth-J,  long  or  fall-length.  Wh. 
01.;  gen. 

Lang-pound  Qaang'-puond*],  or 
long -roll  [laang*  -  raowlj,  is 
appUed  to  a  roll  oflbutter  weigh- 
ing   twenty-two    otmces;    the 


usual  sixteen  beinff  associated 
with  a  short-roll  [^u*t-raow*l]. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen. 
Lang  sen  [laang*  sen*],  long  since. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen.  Lang  sin 
Qaang'  sin*]  is  in  more  use ;  but 
the  ^t  form  is  most  adhered 
to  when  both  parts  are  accented. 

Lang  -  settle  [laang*  -  setu'l],  a 
lon^-settle,  or  Ions  seat,  witJi  a 
high,  boarded  bac^,  and  arms, 
made  to  hold  several  persons. 
Its  proper  place  is  the  '  neukin,' 
or  chimnev-comer,  of  an  old- 
fashioned  nre-place,  but  it  is  to 
be  found  elsewhere  about  a  house. 
A  parlour  larufsettle  is  often  seen 
cushioned  and  padded,  and  takes 
the  place  of  the  modem  so£ei. 
The  movable  backed  seats  of 
public-house  accommodation  go 
Dy  this  name— Zaw^-,  or  long^ 
settle,  everywhere  in  tJie  county. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Langsome  [laang-suml  adj.  long- 
some,  i.  e.  tedious.  Wn.  01. ;  gen. 

Lan^str^ak'd  [laang-st'nih'kt], 
adj.  laid  at  full  len^,  or  at '  long^ 
stretch '  [laang'st*nch] ;  Nidd. 

Lan^-tongned  [laang* -tuongd], 
adj.  '  given  to  tale-bearing,  over- 
talkative.'  Wh.  01.;  gen.  Its 
substantive  form  is  common. 
[Gaan*  ugi'h'tudz,  laang*-tuong !] 
*  Go  agatords  (your  ways),  long- 
tongue  ! ' 

Lankle-yed  [Iaa*nku'l-yed*L  a 
wooden  ladle,  having  a  long 
handle  and  a  large  bowl ;  Mid. 

Lapcock  [laap'kokl.  Hay  is  in 
lapcock  over  a  field  when  in 
small  heaps ;  gen. 

Larl  paa-l] ;  or  Idle  [la'yl],  Httle. 
These,  and  the  other  varying 
forms  of  this  adjective  [see 
Lahtle,  litle],  are  often  heard 
in  association,  and,  at  times, 
serve  to  make  a  designation 
more  clear.  'It  was  none  of 
that ;  it  was  the  2aW-little  one ' 
[It*  waa  ne'h'n  u  'dhaat';  it*  waa 
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t  •laa-l-laa"fnl  u'n'],  not  that 
one,  but  the  least  little  one. 
These  last  words  may  be  used  in 
ordinary  speech,  but  the  com- 
moner form  is  least  one — obviously 
not  of  a  precise  character,  as 
these  words  might  equally  refer 
to  persons  or  objects  of  large 
size,  as  to  those  of  little  size, 
mereljr  having  the  relative  sig- 
nification of  the  least  one  of  two. 
Larl  is  generally  heard,  but  is 
much  more  common  to  Mid- 
Yorkshire  than  Nidderdale,  where 
lite  is  the  obtaining  form,  though, 
strictly,  this  is  a  refined  pronun- 
ciation, in  use  over  well-nigh  all 
the  rural  part  of  the  county. 
Lile-larl  [la'yi-laa-1  (and)  laa-1] 
is  a  Nidderdale  expression  to  de- 
note anything  exceedingly  little. 

Lash  [laasli'],  v.  a.  to  re-infuse ; 
gen.  *  Put  a  sup  more  water  in 
the  tea-pot,  and  don't  Gyevlash 
it '  [Puot*  u  suop'  muo'h'  waat''ur 
i  t  ti*h'-pot',  im*  din'ut  aow'hV- 
laash*  it"],  don*t  make  it  (the 
tea)  too  weak  Lashings 
[laash'inz]  are  the  weakest  re- 
mainder of  any  infusion. 

Lash  [laash'J,  v.  a.  to  comb  out ; 
to  go  over  ground  with  a  brush 
lightly,  so  as  to  remove  one  sub- 
stance without  interfering  with 
a  lower  deposit ;  gen.  Lash  that 
straw  up,  and  let  t*  caff  (chaff) 
bide'  (remain^  [Laash*  dhaat* 
stri*  nop',  un*  lit*  t  kaaf'  baa-dl 
Xas^-comb  [laash*-ke'*h'm  (and) 
ki'h'm],  a  hair-comb. 

Lasty  riaas'ti],  adj.  lasting,  or 
durable.     Wh,  01.;  gen. 

Lannd  [laoh'^nd],  sb.  and  adj. 
lawn;  Mid. 

Laverock  fkavnik],  the  lark; 
Mid. 

Lea  [li-h'],  a  scythe.  Wli.  GL; 
gen. 

Leaf  [li-h'f],  the  inwaid  fat  be- 
longmg  to  a  pig.     Wfi.  GL  ;  gen. 

L^am  riih'm],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.    To 


furnish  the  spinning-wheel  with 
the  raw  material  is  to  Uam  it. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Learner  [lih'm-u],  a  large  filbert 
nut.  Wh.Gl.;  gen.  Galled  also 
a  learning  [li'h*min] ;  Mid. 

Lea- sand  [lih'saand],  scythe- 
sand  ;  used  on  the  *  strickle,'  in 
sharpening  the  implement.  Wh. 
01.;  gen. 

Lease  [li-h's,  li-h'z],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  nd  grain  of  parasitic  and 
foreign  growths,  previous  to 
thralling.     Wh.  01, ;  gen. 

L^ath  [li-hm];  or  Laather 
[li-h'dhur],  adv.  sooUy  and  wwmt, 
respectively;  gen.  There  are 
also  (but  less  common  in  use) 
L^ave  [lihV],  Lieve  [lee-v]. 
Leaver  [li'Vvur],  Liever 
[loe*vur],  the  first  two  positive 
and  the  last  two  comparative 
forms.  The  positive  forms  have 
frequently  s  added.  *  I  'd  as  leathM 
have  that'  *But  I'd  ISatfier 
have  f  other'  ['Aa'd  uz*  li'h'dhz 
e  'dhaat'.  Bud'  'Aa'd  li'h'dhur 
ae  t  'uod^'ur].  The  superlative 
is  formed  by  the  addition  of  e^t, 
to  all  the  forms ;  the  compara- 
tives being  augmented  in  this 
way,  too.  The  final  vowels  are 
elided. 

Leathe  [lih'dh],  v.  a.  to  relax, 
or  make  flexible.  Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 
Also  employed  as  an  adjective. 

Leatherlaps  [ledh'ulaaps],  usu- 
ally applied  to  a  forgetful  person; 
gen.    The  [e]  interchanges  with 

Leathwake  [li-h'dh-weh'k],  adj. 

.  flexible.  This  word,  noted  in 
the  in.  01.  as  restricted  in  ap- 
])lication  to  a  corpse,  is  variously 
employed  in  Aud-Yprks.  A 
person  will  say  of  a  stiff  pair  of 
gaiters,  *  I  must  work  them 
while  (till)  they  are  leathwake* 

SAa*    mun*    waa*k    um*    waal* 
Ihur-  li'h'dh-we-h'k].     And  so 
of  a  stiff  limb,  at '11  get  Hath- 
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wake  wi'  working'  [It-ul  git* 
li-h'dh-we-h'k  wi  waakin],  CI 
A.S.  li^ewacy  pliant,  from  W«,  a 
joint. 

L^aye.     See  Leath, 

LSayelang  [li-hMaang],  adj. 
oblong.     \Vh,  OL  ;  gen. 

Leaves  [li-liVz],  sb.  pi.  leavings  3 
Mid. 

Leckon  [lek'un],  v.  n.  to  pour; 
gen.  *  Leckon  on '  [lek'un  aon'], 
pour  on ! 

Lesty  day !  pes-ti  de-h' !]  interj. 
a  phrase  of  commiseration, 
haymg  its  equivalent  in  *  Alas ! 
the  day!'    Wh.  OL;  Mid. 

Letten  pet-u'n, litu'n],  past  part, 
let     Wh,  01. ;  gen. 

Levant  [livaant*],  v.  a.  to  *  lever 
up,*  or  raise  by  leverage  when 
the  fulcrum  is  between  the  weight 
and  the  power,  as  in  displacing 
a  block  of  stone  with  a  bar ;  Mid. 
*  Now  then,  go  to  the  hinder-end 
with  a  stackbar,  and  if  thou  can 
nobbut  levant  it  the  boogth  of  a 
nail,  we  shall  manage,  it  is  likely ' 
[Noo  dhin",  gaan*  ti  t*  in'd'ur- 
ind*  wiv  u  staak'baa*r,  un*  if' 
dhuo  kun'  naob'ut  livaant*  it' t 
buogdh-  uv  u  ni-h'l,  wi  sul* 
maan'ish  its*  laa'klinz],  if  you 
can  only  raise  it  a  nail's-breadth, 
&c. 

Lewit  [levit],  v.  a.  to  raise,  with 
aid  auxiliary  to  that  of  common 
force ;  or,  by  leverage.  When, 
e.  g.,  a  weighty  bundle,  or  corded 
box,  is  just  raised,  and  moved 
forward  with  the  knees,  it  is 
levitted.  The  past  part,  is  ex- 
ampled  in  the  }lli,  OL  ;  Mid. 

Lick-for-leather   [lik*-fu-ledh-u], 

one  is  going  lick-for-leather  when 
at  full  speed ;  Nidd. 
Licks  [like-],  used  for  a  beating, 
and  unplying  desert;  but  this 
formation  of  the  substantive  by 
the  addition  of  8  to  the  verb  is  a 
noticeable  feature  in  most  of  the 


Yorkshire  varieties.     Wli,  GL  ; 

gen. 
Lie  [lee-],  a  dark  natural  speck 

on  a  tooth ;  gen. 
Lieve.     See  Leath. 

Lig  [lig'],  V.  n.  and  v.  a.  to  lie, 
or  lay.  Wh.  OL ;  gen.  The 
past  participle  of  the  neuter  verb 
IS  often  heard  as  lain  [li'h'n, 
le'h'n  (ref.)],  and  that  of  the 
active  verb  as  laid  [li-h'd,  le'h'd 
(ref.)],  but  these  distinctions  are 
not  really  recognised;  and  fre- 
quently ligged  [ligd']  is  sub- 
stituted for  both.  liiggen  is 
employed,  too,  usually  before  a 
pronoun  followed  by  a  prepo- 
sition, or  an  advero.  This  is 
especially  the  case  when  these 
parts  end  a  sentence.  'How 
have  you  laid  it?*  (or  *him,* 
*her,*  or  *  those*?)  [Oo'z  tu 
lig'u'n  it",  im*,  aor*,  dhim*]. 
*I  have  laid  it  down,  on  one 
side  *  (sideways)  [Aa'v  lig'u*n  t 
doo'n,  u  yaa*  saa*d].  Lig  is 
used  in  the  sense  of  to  bet,  or 
wager,  and  is  sometimes,  in  easy 
talk,  heard  as  a  substantive, 
*  He 's  got  a  lig  on  it  *  [Iz*  git'u'n 
u  lig*  on' t],  has  got  a  bet  on  it. 

Lig-abed  pig-ubed],  lay-in-bed, 
appKed  to  a  late  riser.  IVh,  OL  ; 
gen. 

Light  fleet*],  v.  n.  to  alight ;  pret. 
let  [let'].  Also  used  with  <yn 
following,  with  the  varied  but 
allied  meaning  of,  to  succeed ;  to 
fare  well,  or  ilL  ( *  He  *s  letten  od 
badly  *  [Eez*  let'u'n  on'  baad'li].) 
When  have  or  has  is  joined  to  a 
pronoun,  in  connection  with 
either  of  these  forms,  the  par- 
ticiple takes  en.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  first  form,  this  is  quite  a 
permissible  feature,  and,  m  the 
last,  is  very  rarely  omitted.  The 
Wh,  OL  notes  these  various 
forms,  adopting  light  [la'yfc- 
(ref)]  for  the  spelfing  of  the 
verb,  which  is  much  used  east 
and    north-east    (pp.    [lit'u*n, 
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let'u'n]),  but  the  true  dialect 
form,  constantly  heard  in  north, 
mid.,  and  south  Yorkshire,  has 
[ee]  for  the  voweL 
Lightening  [Ieet*nin].  Anjin- 
e;redient  for  raising  dough  goes 
by  this  nama  TFA.  OL  ;  Mid. 
TuQ  more  used  and  general  term 
is  lifiing^  [raa'zin,  raayz'in]. 

Lightsome  [leet-suml  adj.  'lively^ 
frolicsome.'     Wh,  Ul. ;  gen. 

Like  [laa-k,  la'yk*,  leyk],  adv. 
likely.  Wh.  Gl. ;  gen.  The 
two  last  pronunciations  are  re- 
fined. This  word  undergoes 
many  chan^.  Like,  adj.  has 
its  comparatiye  in  liker[laa*kur], 
and  its  superlatiye  in  likest 
[laa'kist].  It  has  also  its  poai- 
tiye  in  a  less  degree,  likiah 
[laa^kishj.  The  same  with  re- 
gard to  likely  [laA'kli],  when  an 
adjectiye,  which  is  absolute  in  a 
less  degree  in  likelyish  [laa'k- 
liah],  meaning  a  litUe,  or  some- 
what likely.  The  positiye  of  this 
word  is  also  formed  by  the  addi- 
tion of  B — ^likelys ;  cofnp.  like- 
ly»er[laa*klizurj,  likerfLMt-kur]; 
Buper,  likelysest  [laa'kliziztj, 
likerest  [laa'kurizt],  likest 
[laa-kizt].     a  shall  be  like  to 

S\ '  [Aa*  sul  bi  laa'k  tu  gaan^*]. 
ere,  the  word  has  the  meamng 
of  neceuitaied;  implying  a  son 
resolye,  and  hardly  haying  its 
CNquiyalent  in  any  standard  £ng^ 
lish  form.  It  has  also  the  mean- 
ing of  alike,  *  They  were  like  as 
two  twins'  [Dhe  waa  laa*k  uz* 
twi'h'  twinz*].  The  word  also 
joins  itself  to  seyeral  prepositions 
idiomatically.  <  There 's  nothing 
like  to  it '  [Dhi'h'z  naowt*  laa*k 
tiv  t].  *  I  am  like  for  to  go '  [Aa'z 
laa'k  fu  tu  eaang*],  must  of  neces- 
sity go  (witn  the  implied  meaning 
remarked  on  aboye).  *  He  would 
not  go  like  through  that'  [Ee 
waad'u'nt  gaang*  iaa*k  thruof* 
dhaat'l  like  from  that ;  because 
of  that ;  or,  for  that  reason.  '  I 
neyer  saw  the  like  on  it'  [Aa* 


ni'h'r  see*d  t  ka'k  on' t],  o^  it; 
neyer  saw  its  like.  Here  e  is 
added  to  the  subetantiye,  with 
great  frequency.  The  same  pre- 
position IS  also  em]^yed  with 
increased  idiom.  <  He  seemed 
to  ;i%6  on  it '  [Be  si*h'md  tu  laa'k 
on*  t],  seemed  to  like  it.  The  s, 
as  a  rule,  follows  when  by  occurs 
idiomatically.  *  I  neyer  saw  the 
likes  by  him'  [Aa*  niyu  see'd 
t  laa*kB  biy*  im*],  neyer  saw  his 
like;  or,  anything  to  compare 
with  him.  like,  also,  at  times, 
nrecedes  prepoaitionB,  in  a  sense- 
less, superfluous  way  enough  to 
the  eye,  but,  in  connection  with 
the  tone  usual  to  ^-^ia  peculiar 
position,  reducing  their  abrupt- 
ness. *  They  are  like  against 
one  another,  as  it  is'  [jL>hur* 
laa'k  ugi'h'n  yaan*  unidh'u,  uz* 
it*  :iz],  are  as  those  who  are 
against,  or  haye  a  pique  against 
each  other,  as  it  were.  This 
usage  is,  howeyer,  but  slight 
compared  with  its  position  at  the 
end  of  a  sentence,  as  an  ex^^ 
tiye.  'It  was  there,  like' [It' 
waa  dhi'h',  laa-k].  'Happen, 
like*  [Aap*u'n,  laa'k],  perhaps 
so.  And  in  a  multitude  of  sen- 
tences; the  word  beins  always  on 
the  tongue.  Like  is  also  used  im- 
nersonally,  with  a  added.  '  11  it 
like$  them  to  do  it,  why,  let  them 
do  it '  [If*  it*  'laa*ks  um*  tu  di'h't, 
w:aa*yu  'lit'  um*  di'h't].  The 
addition  is  also  usual  to  likeli^ 
hood  [laa'kli:uodz],  but  this  sub- 
stantiye  has  a  much  more  used 
equiyalent  in  likliness  [laa'kli- 
nus]. 
Likes  [laa-ks],  y.  a.  to  like  (but 
not  used  in  the  inflnitiye) ;  gen. 
The  e  is  added  by  custom,  to 
many  common  yerbs,  as  dare 
[daa'z],  know  [naoh-'z],  love 
[luoyz*],  think  [thing*ks],  do 
[diz*],/erf  [fih-lz],  eay  [sit-'z*]. 
and   yery   many  more  in   the 

Eat  tense  of  the  indicatiye. 
final  «  is  really  the  old 
lumbrian  inflexion,  still  re- 
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tained  in  the  commoner  verbs,  as 
being  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant. See  Morris,  Hist.  Out- 
mies  of  Eng.  Accidence,  pp.  41 
— 44.— W.  W.  S.] 

Lillylow  Qililiaow,  l:aoh',  lac-], 
'the  child's  designation  of  the 
fire,  or  a  light  in  general.'  Wh. 
01. ;  gen.  The  last  termination 
is  the  refined.  See  Low.  [Lilly- 
low  =  a  little  blaze.  It  is  merely 
low  with  the  Danish  lille,  little, 
prefixed.  The  Danish  would  be 
en  lille  lue.  This  is  my  con- 
jecture.—W.  W.  S.] 

Lim'er  [limmrj,  the  shaft  of  a 
vehicle— a  limber.  Wh,  OL; 
gen. 

Limber  [lim-bur,  limnir],  adj. 
flexible,  pliant.  Applied  to 
materiid.     Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Limp  [Iftnp'],  a  miner's  hand- 
shovel,  for  separating  the  ore 
and  dirt  while  m  the  sieve ;  Nidd. 

Lin  [lin*],  sb.  and  adj.  linen ;  gen. 
*  A  lin  apron*  [TJ  lin*  aap-run]. 
•AKncap'[XJfin-kaap-l  There 
is  no  distmction  of  form  {between 
the  adjective  and  suhetantive.  [£tn 
was  formerly  ikeauhttantive  only, 
and  is  preserved  in  linseed. — 
W.  W.  8.] 

Ling  [ling*],  moor-heath.  Wh. 
01.;  gen. 

Ling  Ding'],  the  name  of  a  large 
"       Wh.  01. ;  gen. 


(?/.), 


Ling-nail  [ling*-ne"h'l] ;  or  Lin- 
xiail    [lin- -  ne-hl]  (Wh.    '^" 
linch-pin;  gen. 


Lingy  [lin'jil, adj.  strong :  active: 
Mid. 

Lit-an'-lat  [lit-un-laat-],  v.  n.  to 
skulk  about,  with  a  questionable 
purpose;  to  idle  away  time. 
'  There  was  somebody  liUing  aiC 
hMing  about  our  house-end  at 
the  fore  of  the  evening — ^was  it 
tiieeP'  [Dhih'  wu  suo'mbudi 
lit'in  un*  laat'in  uboot'  oor*  oo's- 
ind*  ut  t  faor*  ut*  eo'n — ^waar*  it* 


•dhoo-P].  'What's  thou  liUtng 
arC  lotting  at  there  ? — get  to  thy 
work ! '  [Waats*  'dhoo*  lit'in  un* 
laat'in  aat*  dhih'*  ? — git*  ti  «^^t 
waa'k!].  To  native  ears,  the 
last  word  is  usually  associated 
with  late  [le'h't],  to  seek;  and 
the  first  is  taken  as  meaning  to 
pry,  or  listen. 

Lith  [lidh*],  muscle,  or  sinew. 
Wh.  Gl. :  "Mid. 

Lithe  [laa'dh,  laaydh-J,  v.  a.  and 
V.  n.  The  Wh.  01.  has,  "to 
thicken  broth  with  oatmeal- 
TOste,  called  the  Uithing.*" 
The  word  is  in  general  use, 
and  is  employed  when  any  kind 
of  liquid  (milk,  gruel,  &c.)  is, 
while  simmerinff  over  the  fire, 
made  thick  wiui  meal  of  any 
description. 

Liwer  riivul,  v.  a.  to  deliver. 
A  mucn-used  form.  *  Liwering 
out '  [livu'rin  oot'],  serving  out. 
*  To  liwer  up  *  [Tu  liyu'r  nop*], 
to  surrender.  Liwerance  [livu'r- 
uns],  deliverance,  or  release. 
Wh.  01.;  gen.  The  word  is, 
however,  not  used  in  all  the 
senses  belonging  to  its  equivalent. 
It  would  not  be  used  in  the  sense 
of  to  rescue. 

Ldad-saddle  [luoh-'d-,  le-h'd- 
saadu'l],  a  wooden  pack-saddle. 
Wh.  Gl.;  ^en.  The  last  pro- 
nimciation  is  favoured  by  old 
I>eople,  and  the  long  vowel  is 
usual. 

Lobby  [lob'il  A  room  of  any  kind 
is  thus  alluded  to,  familiarly; 
Mid. 

LobBter-lonfle  riob-st'u-loo-'s],  a 
wood-louse.     Wh.  61. ;  Mid. 

Lode-tree  peh'd-t'ree- (and)  t'ri], 
the  two  cross  bearers  which  form 
part  of  cart-shelvings ;  gen. 

Lof  [laof-],  adj.  In  Nidderdale, 
occasionally  heard  for  low,  as  is 
loflbr  [laorur],  for  lower. 

Lof -hole  paof-.uo*'h'l],  a  small 
natural  opening ;  Nidd. 
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Loggin  [log-in],  a  bundle  of  long 
straw;  Mid. 

Lointer  [luo-h'nt'ur,  lao-ynt'ur], 
V.  n.  loiter  ;  Mid. 

Lollops  [lolups];  or  Lallops 
[laal'ups],  an  idle,  unwieldy 
girl  Wh,  GL;  gen.  Lollop 
18  in  use  as  a  neuter  verb,  Lal- 
lopy  (FF'^.  GL)  [laal-upij,  adj.  is 
also  in  use ;  as  are  adjectives  with, 
their  usual  ending. 

Longcatcher  [laang-kaatchur], 
applied  to  a  person  too  easily 
jBnghtened;  Mid.  *Thou  great 
langcatching  buzzard  ! '  ['Dhoo* 
•gri-h't*laane"kaatchin  'buoz'ud !] 
A  figure  obviously  taken  from 
those  games  in  which  a  weighty 
ball  plays  a  part. 

Loning  [laon-in,lon'in,  luo'h'nin], 
lane;  gen.  The  two  first  are 
the  refined  pronunciations,  but 
much  used.  This  substantive 
takes  a  variety  of  forms.  Thus : 
[Luo]i''n,  luo'h'n]  are  heard  over 
a  very  wide  N.  and  N.E.  area. 

SLau'n]  is  the  market  -  town 
brm,  north  and  east.  [Lu'li'nl 
extreme  north,  refined.  [Li'h'nJ 
the  broad  form  of  the  north- 
riding,  [liacn,  laon*,  Ion*] 
Mid  -  Yorkshire.  [Luon*]  over 
the  same  area.  [Xaon'iii,  Ion*- 
in]  over  the  same,  and  north- 
wards. [Loan*]  an  intermediate 
form,  heard  about  Bichmond. 
The  toum  forms  of  'lane*  are 
chiefly :  [Laoyn,  laoyn*]  Leeds 
and  Bradford  districts,  &c. ;  and 

SLain]  Halifax  and  Dewsbury 
istiicts,  &c.,  with  an  usual 
change  of  vowel  to  [e*]  under 
certain  conditions.  This  form 
[len]  becomes  the  refined  one, 
too,  m  the  last  districts.  But 
the  more  common  refined  one, 
general,  too,  to  town  and  coimtry, 
IS  [Le'h'n].  This  is  heard,  too, 
at  Dewsbury,  where  the  dialect 
is  in  mixed  chai-acter. 

Lop  [lop-],  a  flea.     WJl  Gl  ;  gen. 


Loppard  [lop-ud],  adj.  The  WJi. 
OL  has  "flea-bitten,"  and  this 
may,  in  Mid-Yorks.  and  else- 
where (the  word  is  genend  to 
the  county),  be  the  true  mean- 
ing, but  it  is  rarely,  if  ever,  the 
direct  one.  It  is  used  of  any 
filthy  person  or  object,  vaguely. 
When  the  kind  of  attack  indi- 
cated is  apparent,  and  calls  for 
remark,  lappard  is  not  used,  but 
*  lop-bitten '  [lop'-bitu'n], 

Lopper'd  [lop-ud],  adj.  curdled. 
in.  Gl.;  Mid.    Also  a  v.  a. 

Lore  [le-hV  (refined),  li-h'r], 
learning.     Wh,  Gl.  ;  Mid. 

Lost  [lost-,  luost-],  adj.  The 
Wh,  Gl,  has  two  common 
phrases :  **  They  're  last  V  muck  " 
[Dheh*'  lost-  i  muok*] ;  *♦  We  're 
lost  i]  thrang"  (thronjp)  [Wrh' 
lost*  i  fraang']  ;  explaming  the 
first  by  "  infested ;  "  and  the  last 
by  "*over  head  and  ears*  in 
business."  But,  in  each  case, 
the  word  seems  employed  figur- 
atively, in  the  sense  of  hid,  and 
is  so  hoard  in  other  parts  of  the 
county 

Louk  [laowk*,  look-],  v.  a.  and 
sb.  to  weed.  This  term  is  most 
usual  in  relation  to  field-labour. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  used 
as  a  verb  than  dock  and  docken 
(which  see).  See,  also,  Wick, 
Wicken. 

Lound  [laownd*,  loond],  adj.  used 
of  the  weather  when,  with  a 
touch  of  warmth,  it  is  bright, 
and  almost  breezeless.  Wh,  Gl, ; 
gen.  The  refined  form  [luw*nd] 
IS  much  heard.  [The  Icel.  lygn^ 
Swod.  lugn^  Dan.  /wun,  signily- 
ing  ca7m,  are  chiefly  urod  of 
winds  and  waves. — W.  W.  S.] 

Loimder  [laown-d'ur,  loon*d*ur], 
V.  a.  to  beat.  Wh,  Gl,;  gen. 
The  refined  form  of  this  word 
[luwnd'ur]  is  even  more  used. 

Loup  [laowp],  v.  n.,  v.  a.,  and 
sb.  to  leap.     Wh,  61. ;  gen. 
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Low  paow],  a  flame.  Wli.  Gl.  ; 
gen.  Also,  as  a  ver6  impers.j  for 
the  noise  made  by  a  flame.  See 
lallylow. 

Lowse  [laows*],  adj.  and  sb.  loose. 
The  Wh.  GL  has  *  loose  in  all 
senses.*  The  verb  is  distinctly 
marked,  however,  throughout  the 
county,  by  a  chan^  of  the  final 
consonant  [laowz'J.  A  refined 
form  [laoh*'z]  is  also  greatly 
used.  As  a  substantive  lowse 
is  heard  in  such  a  sentence  as, 
*  lie  is  going  on  the  loose  again ' 
[Eez*  gaain  ut*  laows*  ugi'nn], 
perhaps  a  slang  term.  liOwse 
at  Heft  riaows'  ut  eft'],  a  scape- 
grace, nh.  01. ;  gen.  Also, 
adjectivally, 
.Lowsing  [laowzing],  a  loose 
fellow;  gen. 

Lowter  [laowt-'ur],  v.  n.  to  idle ; 
Mid.  *To  go  and  loiuter  thy 
time  away  for  three  clock  hours 
— woe  worth  t'  skin  o*  thee  !  ] 
[Tu  gaan'  un*  laowt*'ur  dhi 
taa-m  uwi'h'  fur*  'thraey  "tiok* 
uo'h'z — 'we'h'  'woth*  t  'skin-  ao 
dhul] 

Lowze  paowz],  loose,  in  the  sense 
of  a  disclosure,  or  revelation. 
*What  a  lowze!*  [Waat*  u 
laowz-].     Wh,  01. ;  Mid. 

Lowze  [laowz*],  a  sudden  lunging 
blow.  Wh.  01. ;  Mid.  Also,  as 
a  verb  active. 

Lowzening  [laowz'nin],  a  trade-, 
or  similar  feast.  Also,  in  the 
sense  of  dispersion.  }Vh.  01. ; 
gen. 

Lowze  out  paowz-  (ref .  paoh-'z]) 
oot'],  V.  a.  to  unloose,  or  open 
out  in  any  way;  to  disband,  or 
disperse;  as  when  the  *  church 
lowzes '  [chaoch*  laowz'iz]or  *  lowz- 
ens*  [laowz'u'nz].  The  Wh.  01, 
supplies  an  apt  illustration  in, 
**  *  It's  time  to  get  loiuzened  out' 
[Its*  taa'm  tu  git*  laowz'u'nd 
oot'],  time  to  get  the  shop 
opened ; "  gen. 


Lufe  [liwf*],  the  open  hand 
Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Lug  puog'],  the  ear ;  gen.  to  the 
county.  Wh,  01.  It  is  very 
common  as  a  verbj  too.  'He 
was  bown  to  lug  me'  [Ee*  wur* 
boo'n  tu  luog'  mu],  going  to 
pull  my  ear.  *  Mother,  take  the 
Daim's  hands  away  ;  it 's  lugging 
of  me '  [Muod'  UT,  taak'  t 
be'h'nz  aanz*  uwi'h' ;  itz'  luog^in 
ao  mu].    As  a  noun^  lug  is  ap- 

C^'  d  to  any  ear-shaped  kind  of 
die.     The  head  of  a  shep- 
herd's   crook   is  called    a    lug, 

*  Thick  i'  f  lug*  hard  of  under- 
standing. 

Lult  puolt*],  V.  n.  to  idle ;  Mid. 

Lum  puom'],  a  chimney;  Mid. 
Also,  a  lode ;  Nidd. 

Lum'erly  puom'uli],  adj.  'awk- 
ward, cumbrous.'    Wh.  Gl. ;  gen. 

Luther  puodh-ur];  or  Lother 
[lodh'ur],  V.  impers.  to  seethe, 
and  substantively y  for  a  seething 
state;  gen. 

Mad  [maad*],  an  earthworm ;  Mid. 

Mad  [maad*],  adj.  angry ;  gen.  to 

the    coimty.      This   is    also  an 

*  Americanism.'  In  one  of  Mr 
Beecher's  sermons,  he  begins  a 
tale  about  himself  in  the  follow- 
ing words:  *I  remember  being 
very  mad  once  when  I  was  a 
boy,'  employing  the  term  merely 
in  the  sense  of  being  angry. 

Maddle  [maad-u'l],  v.  a.  to  be- 
wilder. *  I  was  so  maddled  I 
could  hardly  bide'  [Aa*  wur 
se-h'  "maad'u'ld  Aa*  kud*  aa'dli 
baa'dl.  *  My  head  aches,  and 
feels  fair  (quite)  maddled '  [Maa* 
yi'h'd  waa'ks,  un'  fee'ls  fe'h'r 
maad'uld]. 

Madge  [maaj-],  applied  to  one 
who  is  the  clown  or  buffoon  of  a 
party,  but  chiefly  heard  of  the 
person  in  this  character  who  ac- 
companies the  <  plough-stots,'  on 
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Twelfth-day,  as  in  WK  01, ;  gen. 

Maffle  [maaf'u'l] ;  or  Maft 
[maaft'X  ▼•  a.  to  stifle  one's-self ; 
gen. 

Mai'n  [me-h*n1,  a  spell,  or  turn  at 
labour;  Mid.  *Fye  had  hard 
maCn  to  get  my  dinner  down  to- 
day' [Aa'v  ea*  aa*d  me'h'n  tu 
git*  mi  din'u  doon  tu-di'h*].  *  I 
generally  have  a  bit  of  a  maCn  at 
the  newspaper  when  I  go  to  Tork' 
[Aa*  pen'u'u  ev  u  bit*  uu  me'h'n 
u  t  m'hzpe**h'pu  wen*  Aa*  gaanz' 
tu  •  Yur-Tt,  (also)  Yu'k],  *  There 
are  such  matins  between  them' 
[Dhuz*  •sa'yk  me'h'nz  utwi'h'n 
um*].  The  a  is  also  usual  in  the 
singmaT  form. 

KainB  [me'h'nz],  employed  as  a 
noun-adjective;  Mid.  '  The  place 
was  mains  full'  [T*  pli'h's  wur* 
me'h'nz  fuo*l],  in  great  part  full. 
*T  maim  of  a  hundred'  [T 
me'h'nz  u  u  uo'h'ndhud],  the 
most  of  a  hundred. 

Mainswear  [me-h'nswiih'jL  v.  a. 
and  y.  n.  to  forswear.  JVh,  Gl.; 
Mid.  [A.S.  mdn-9weriant  to 
forswear ;  from  mdn,  evil.  — 
W.  W.  S.] 

Maistlings  [me-h'stlinz],  adv. 
mostly.  Wh.  Gl. ;  gen.  Another 
usual  form  merety  acquires  a 
with  the  adyerb  proper. 

Mak  [maak'],  make,  shape,  kind 
or  yariety.  '  All  maks  an'  man- 
ders'  [Taal*  maaks*  u'n  maan*- 
d'uz],  all  makes  and  maimers. 
Wh,  01;  gen.  The  verb  has 
the  same  pronunciation.  The 
following  announcement  of  a 
Bassaar  which  was  to  be  held  at 
Staithes,  on  the  north-east  coast, 
some  years  ago,  is  attributed  to 
the  old  bell-woman  there  re- 
sident :  *  This  is  to  gi'e  ndatice, 
'at  ther's  a  Buzoon  at  t'  Banter 
Chapel;  bairns'  frocks,  slips  an' 
sarkiB,  jack-asses  an'  gingerbread, 
an'  a'll  maks  an'  manders'  [Dhis* 
iz'  tu  gi  nuo'h'tis  ut*  dhuz*  u 
Buzoo'n  ut*  Baan-fu  Chaap-il; 


be'h'nz  fraoks'  sleps*  un*  saa'ks 
jaak-aaaiz  un*  jin'jubri"h'd,  un* 
uo'h'l  maaks*  un*  maan'd*uz]. 
By  'jack-asses,'  toy  animals  of 
the  species  is  referred  to. 

Make  [me'h'k],  mate,  or  com- 
panion; gen,  rA.S.  maca,  a 
mate,  match.— W.  W.  S.] 

Mak^ing  [maak -in],  makeshift ; 
Mid.  'There's  bttle  to  dinner 
to-day ;  it's  nought  but  a  jnat^- 
ing^  [phuz*  laa'l  tu  din'u  tu 
di'h' ;  its*  naob*ut  u  *maak*in]. 

Makings  [maak*inzj,  has  a  more 
refined  equivalent  in  matters^ 
as  used  in  dialect  speech.  '  There 
are  no  makings  of  it  left '  [T)hih*'z 
ne'h'  maak'inz  u  it'  lif't],  there 
are  no  matters  of  it,  or  any- 
thing of  consequence,  left.  '  No 
makings;  let  us  go'  p^e'h' 
maak'uiz;  lits*  gaang-J,  no 
matter ;  let  us  go. 

Mak  sharp!  [maak*  shaa-p !  (and) 
sheh''p  I J  interj.  make  sharp,  i. «. 
make  haste.  Wh,Gl.;gGD..  The 
form  is  also  in  common  use  as  a 
verb  neuter,  *  If  thou  maks  sharp 
thou  '11  get  it ;  and  if  thou  doesn% 
thou  won't'  [If*  dhoo  maaks* 
shaa'p  dhuol*  git*  it' ;  un*  it 
dhoo  diz'u'nt  dhoo  win*ut]. 

Mak-shift  [maak'-shift],  an  ex- 
cuse,    WJi,  OL;  gen. 

MaUy  [Maal*i],  Martha ;  gen. 

Mancatcher  rmaan*kaachur],  a 
constable ;  Mid,  Old  people  use 
this  word. 

Mang  [maang],  y.  impers.  to  mix ; 
and  substantively,  for  a  rough 
mixture,  or  mac^;  Mid.  *lt 
mangs  well '  [It  maan^'  wee'l]. 
As  a  substantive,  anphed  to  *a 
mash  of  bran,  malt,'  &&,  the 
word  occurs  in  the  Wh,  Gl, 

Marl  [maal],  sb.  and  y.  imp. 
sleet;  gen. 

Marrish     [maar-ish],    a    marsh. 

Wh,  Gl;md. 
Marrjw  [maar*u],  v.  a.,  v.  n., 
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and  Bb.  match.  Wh,  01, ;  gen. 
But  a  mucli  more  used  word 
than  its  equivalent  *  They  are 
marrows  in  bone-idleness  *  [Dhur 
maarnz  i  beh**n-aa'du'lnu8J,  are 
equals  in  being  thoroughly  idle. 

*  Marrows  well  met'  [Maar-uz 
weel  met*],  equals,  or  fellows 
well  met. 

Marry !  [maar-i  1]  a  common  term 
of  asseveration,  always  on  the 
Ups.  •  Aye,  marry  I '  [Aoy 
maari],  *Way,  marry!*  [Nih** 
maar •!] ,  *  Marry,  bairn !  *  [Maari, 
be'h'n],  *  Marry ,  me ! '  f^aari, 
mee'  (and)  m:e-y].   Wh,  OL  ;  gen. 

Mask  [maask'],  v.  a.  to  mash,  or 
infuse;  Mid. 

Manf  [mao'h'f],  the  usual  designa- 
tion of  a  companion  or  an  asso- 
ciate.    Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Mania  [mao'h'lz],  the  herb  marsh- 
mallows;  gen. 

Manm  [maoh-'m],  adj.  said  of 
fruit  in  an  over-dry,  iU-flavonred 
state.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Maund  [mao'h'nd],  a  large  open 
hand-basket     Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Maunder  [mao'h'nd'ur],  v.  n.  used 
in  the  various  senses  of  to  mur- 
mur, to  mutter,  or  to  grumble 
in  a  low  tone.  Wh.  01.  (parti- 
ciple) ;  gen.    See  Meander. 

Maimge  [mao-h'nj],  untoward, 
confused  accident;  Mid.    (The) 

*  table  fell  over,  with  the  break- 
fast things  on,  that  had  never 
been  sided  (put  away)  yet,  and 
made  such  a  maunge  as  never' 
fTi-h'bu'l  fel-  aowh'r,  wiv  t 
brikiiB  thingz*  aon%  ut*  ed' 
ni*h*r  bin*  saa'did  yit',  un* 
mi'h'd  saa'k  u  mao'h'nj  uz* 
•nivu]. 

Mannsel  [maoh'nsil],  a  dirty  or 
slatternly  fat  woman  usually 
gets  this  name.     Wh.  Gl. ;  gen. 

Maw  [mao'h*],  the  stomach ;  IVIid. 

Mawk  [mao'h'k],  maggot;   gen. 

to  the  county.     Wh.  01.    Called 


also  maddock  [maad'uk] ;  Mid. 
See  Mad. 

Mawky  [maoh*'ki],  adj.  peevish 
and  discontented;  also  whim- 
sical, as  in  the  Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Meal  [mi*h*l],  flour;  gen.  When 
flour  is  a  spoken  word  (not  often 
on  the  part  of  old  people),  it  is 
[floo-h*].  Meal -man  [mi'h'l- 
mun,  (and)  mi'h'lmaan],  a  flour- 
dealer  ;  also  a  worker  in  a  flour- 
mill. 

Meander  [mi*h*nd*ur],  v.  n.  to 
murmur,  complainingly.  Also, 
to  whine ;  Mid.    See  Maunder. 

Moar  [mi'h'rj,  adj.  and  adv. 
the  pronunciation  of  Tnore,  and 
usual  to  the  class  of  word.  Tlie 
final  letter  is  most  frequently 
discarded  before  a  consonant ;  in 
a  few  instances  it  is  permissible ; 
g^en.  Mr  Marshall's  interpreta- 
tion of  this  form,  in  the  Glossary 
of  East  Yorkshire  Provincialisms 
appended  to  the  'Rural  Economy 
of  Yorkshire*  (1788),  as  *the 
plural  of  more,*  is  but  a  guess. 
(See  E.  D.  S.  Glosa  B.  2,  p.  33.) 
In  Mid- Yorkshire  [mi'h'rj  is  the 
antiquated  form ;  the  general  one 
being  [me'h'r] ;  with  [mu'r]  and 
[mao'lrr]  for  refined  forms. 

Mease  [mi'h'z],  v.  n.  to  be  ab- 
sent-minded; Mid.  'Somewhat 
(something)  ails  our  Nance  (Ann, 
mmiliarly),  or  she  would  never 
go  measing  about,  at  all  ends, 
file  day  through '  [Suom'ut 
ye*h*lz  uo'h'  Naans*,  ur*  shud' 
ni'h'r  gaang*  mi'h*zin  uboot',  ut' 
yaal-  inz*,  t  dih'  thruof'].  The 
word  mav  be  7n««c,  the  pronun- 
ciation of  this  word  being  iden- 
tical. 

M^ase  [mi'h'z] ;  or  M^asen 
[mi'h'zu^],  V.  n.  to  act  sloth- 
fully;  Mid.  The  terms  are 
widely  applicable.  When  not 
hungry,  a  person  is  disposed  to 
*  measen  over  his  meat'  [mi*h'zu*a 
aow'h'r  iz*  mi'h't]. 
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Meat  [mi'li't],  v.  a.  to  feed ;  gen. 
Hoard  very  generally  in  the 
coTinty.  The  chief  southern 
pronunciation  is  [meyt*].  A 
meal's  -  meat  [mi-h'lz  -  mih''t] 
(ruralj,  and  [mie'ylz  -  meyt'J 
town),  is  a  common  term,  signi- 
fying food  enough  for  one  meal. 

Meatwhole  [mih-'twaol],  adj. 
having  a  healthy  apjpetite ;  gen. 
The  pronunciation  mdicatea  in 
^eWh,Gl.  Meatheeal  [mih*'t- 
i'h'l],  with  a  faint  sound  ap- 
proaching y  before  the  vowel  in 
the  last  part  of  the  word,  is  also 
very  common  among  the  Mid- 
Yorkshire  peasantry. 

Meech  [mih-'ch],  v.'  a.  and  v.  n. 
to  loiter,  with  stealth;  to  idle 
about,  ashamedly ;  Mid..  [Fa- 
miliar in  the  South  of  England 
in  the  form  mich  [mien].  — 
W.  W,  S.] 

Meeterly  [meet'iili],  adv.  in  a 
fair  s^te ;  gen.  *  A  meeterly 
body'  is  a  person  whose  trim, 
becoming  appearance  inspires 
one  with  a  pleasant  feeling. 

Mell  [mel'],  a  mall.  Wl  Gl. ; 
gen. 

Hell  [mel*],  v.  n.  meddle;  gen. 
*Let  him  mell  of  fwith")  his 
marrow,  and  none  oe  always 
achate  of  the  likes  of  that  larl  one ' 
[Lir'  im*  mel*  uv  vl'  -maar'u, 
nn*  ne'h'n  bi  yaal'us  uge'h't  ut* 

/  laa*ks  u  'dhaat'  laa*l  im*  j,  let  him 
meddle  with  his  match,  and  not 
be  always  assailing  such  as  that 
little  one. 

Mellh§ad  [mel-yih'd],  a  block- 
head.    Wk.  Ql ;  gen. 

Mell -shaft  [mel'-shaaft],  the 
harvest-sheat ;  gen.  This  con- 
sists of  the  last  'sickleful'  of 
com,  which  has  been  left  stand- 
ing for  the  farmer  himself  to  cut 
The  sheaf  being  made,  it  is  set 
up,  and  the  harvesters,  gathering 
round,  repeat  together  doggrel 
verses,  like  the  following,  intro- 


ducing the  farmer's  name : 

*A —  B — ^'s  gitten  all  shorn  an' 

mawn. 
All  but  a  few  standards,  an'  a  bit 
o'  lowse  com. 
We  hev  her,  we  hev  her,  fast  in 

a  tether ; 
Come,  help  us  to  ho'd  her — 

Hurra !  hurra  I  hurra  1 ' 

[ z  gitTi'n  yaal*  shao'h'n  un* 

mao'h'n, 
Ao'hl  buod*  u  fiw*  sf  aan'd'udz,  un* 
u  bit*  u  laow's  kuo'h'n. 
Wi  ev  u,  wi  ev  u,  feiast'  i  u 

ted-'u; 
Kuom*,  elp*  uz'  tu  aod*'  u — 

uoTe* !  uo-re*  I  uo-re' !] 

Another  variation  is : 
*Well   bun'  (bound),   and  better 

shorn,  is  Fanner 's  com ; 

"We  hev  her,  we  hev  her,  as  fiEist 
as  a  feather — 

Hip,  hip,  hurrah ! ' 
[Wee-1  buon*  un*  bet''u  shuo'h'niz* 

Faa-mu z  kuo'h'n ; 

Wi  ev*  u,  wi  ev  u,  uz*  &ast*  ur  u 
fid-'u— 

Ip*  ip*  uo're*]. 

And  up  go  caps,  hoods,  and 
aprons.  There  are  other  versions 
of  this  '  nomony,'  but  none  differ 
materially.  In  some  localitieSy 
the  mell-sJiaft  is  the  prize  in  a 
race  restricted  to  the  harvest- 
women;  the  victorious  runner 
bearing  it  on  the  waggon,  in 
triumpL  This  sheaf  is  allowed 
to  dry,  then  it  is  *  hulled' — 
stripped  of  its  husk,  that  is — and 
the  *  me/Z-cake '  is  prepared  from 
it.  These  customs  are  greatly  on 
the  wane,  and  their  observance  is 
due  in  a  ^reat  measure  to  the 
sentiment  hngering  among  those 
who  remember  other  customs  of 
their  youth  which  have  died  out 
altogether. 

MeU-supper  [mel*-suop-u],  the 
harvest-supper.     Wh.  Gl.;  gen. 

Melt  [melt*,  milt*],  the  roe  of 
fish ;  gen.    In  the  Wh.  01,  ap- 
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plied  to  tlie  roe  of  male  fish,  and 
employed  in  the  plural.  In 
north  and  south  Yorkshire  gener> 
ally,  this  form  is  most  heard,  but 
the  singular  often  comes  into  usa 
It  is  also  properly  applied  to  male 
fish,  but  IB  frequently  (and  by 
rule  in  the  south)  used  indis- 
criminately. 

XexLse  [mens*],  decency ;  be- 
comingness ;  manners.  Mense* 
ful  [mens'fiiol],  adj.  Jffenseless 
[mens'lus],  adj\  unmannerly, 
untidy.  Wh,  Ol;  gen.  In  Mid- 
Torkshire,  the  verb  is  common. 

*  Don't  stay  to  mense  thyself  up, 
now,  but  go'  [Duon'ut  sti'h*  tu 
mens*  dhisen*  nop*,  noo,  bud* 
gaan*].  For  '  g^v,'  in  this  sen- 
&nce,  many  speakers  would  as 
freely  employ  *  bide '  [bsia'd].  *  I 
would  try  and  make  mense  of  it 
of  some  rood'  [Aa*d  t*raa'  un' 
maak-  mens*  aoh^'t  iv*  suom* 
ruo'h'd,  (also)  r:e-h*d],  I  would 
try  and  give  it  a  presentable 
appearance  in  some  way. 

Xere  [mi-h'r],  heard,  at  times, 
applied  to  ground  permanently 
under  wiater.  Sodden,  reedy 
ground — a  maish  proper — ^is  a 

*  marrish.'  But  the  usual  word 
for  anything  like  a  pond  is  dike 

ga*y*k]  and  fdaa'k];  although 
e  word  itself  £paowiid]  is  much 
used;  Mid. 

Xesspot  [mi'h'spotj,  an  iron 
vessel,  used  for  boiling  messes 
of  porridge,  &c. ;  gen. 

Xet  [met],  a  measure  of  two 
bushels.  Met  -  poke  [met*- 
puchlL],  a  bag  adapted  to  con- 
tain the  quantity.  Wh.  GL  ; 
Mid.  The  term  is,  at  times, 
applied  to  a  measure  of  one 
bushel 

Xew  [miw]  ;  or  VksS  [roi'h'f]  ; 
or  Miff  [niif  ],  a  mow.  Only 
the  first  form  is  associated  with 
the  participle;  the  mow  itself 
being  usually  called  the  m§af, 
in  l£d-Torks.,  and  miff  in  Nid- 


derdale ;  though  in  each  locality 
that  end  of  the  bam  where  the 
produce  is  stacked  is  called  't^ 
mew  end.' 

Mickle  [mik'u'l],  sb.,  ac^'.,  and 
adv.  much ;  large.  '  Jfidb/e-sized' 
[mikni'l-saa-zdj,  large-sized.  *  A 
mickle  o' '  [TJ  miknil  u],  a  great 
deal  of.  'A  went  miclcU/  [U 
went*  mik'u'l],  a  very  large. 
*  Mickle  wad  hae  mair '  {^Mik'u'l 
waad'  ae  me'h'r],  much  would 
have  more.  MicMiBh  [mik-Ksh], 
rather  large.  Wh,  GL ;  gen. 
Muckle  Tmuokni'l]  is  also  em- 
ployed, ohiefly  as  a  substantive, 
and  it  is  usual  to  hear  the  terms 
in  opposition.  The  proverbial 
phrase  quoted  above  would 
hardly,  as  it  stands,  carry  point 
to  Mid-Torkshire  eara  *  Mickle 
wad  hae  muckle^  an'  muckle  wad 
hae  mair'  would  meet  with  a 
better  appreciation. 

Hickle-well  [miku'l-wee-1],  adj. 
very  much;  gen.  *I's  mickle- 
wed  obliged '  [Aa*z  mik*u*l-weei 
ublee'jd],  I  am  very  much 
obliged. 

Hidden  [mid-in],  a  dust-hole ;  a 
dunghill.  Middensteadljnid'in- 
sti"h'd],  the  receptacle  m  use. 
Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

Midden  [mid-u'u],  prep,  amid; 
gen.  *  I  found  a  goose  egg  mid^ 
aen  the  straw-bands '  [Aa*  faan'd 
u  gi'h's  le'gg  mid'u'n  t  st'ri'h'- 
bu^]. 

Hiddleing  [midiin],  a  miner's 
term  for  a  place  wmch  has  been 
worked  on  all  sides ;  Nidd. 

Miff  [mif '],  a  fit  of  pettish  anger ; 
Mid. 

Hill  [mil-],  V.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
shrink,  or  wither.  Applied  to 
persons  and  things,  as  in  the 
fFA.  01,,  where  the  past  part., 
joined  to  in,  is  exampled.  The 
verb  is  also  usually  followed  by 
in,  to,  or  up  ;  Mid. 
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Mill-race  [mil*-rih*s],  mill-dam; 
.    Mid. 

Minch  [minsh']/  sb.  and  v.  a. 
mince  ;  gen.  *  Minch  -  pie  * 
[Minsh  -  paa'1.  *  Minch  -  meat ' 
Lminsh'-mi"nt].  Common,  also, 
to  town  dialect.  [Minch'-paa-y], 
[Minch  *-meyt]  (Leeds). 

Hind  [maa*nd];  v.  a.  to  remember; 
to  remind;  to  tend,  or  superin- 
tend; to  be  unmindful,  orlieed- 
less  of;  gen.  'Does  ikon  mind 
what  the  schoolmaster  said  to 
thee  yesterday,  Will',  when  thou 
couldn't  spell?'  '  I  mtnd  nothing 
about  it ;  1  've  clean  forgotten  it ' 
[Diz*  dhoo  maamd  waat*  t  ski'hl- 
mieh'sfu  aid*  tu  dhae*  yisii'u- 
du,  Wil',  win'  dhuo  kuod'u'nt 
spel'd'u?  Aa*  maandz  naowt* 
Tiboot-  it.  Aa*v  tli'h'n  fugitm'n 
t].  'Well,  mind  him  of  it,  if 
you  go,  if  you  please'  [Weel*, 
maa'nd  im*  on"t  ^n'  yi  gaan', 
un*  ya  pli'h'z].  Said  a  little  girl, 
on  a  nver-packet,  that  plies  for 
a  few  miles  up  tiie  Ouse  from 
Tork,  on  market-days:  [Maam-, 
lits*  maa'nd  yaan*  unidh'ur,  ur' 
wi  su'l*  be'h'th  git*  d'roon'did], 
*  Mother,  let  us  take  care  of  one 
another,  or  we  shall  both  get 
drowned.'  *  Minding  the  bairns 
and  the  house '[Maa'ndin  tbe'h'nz 
un*  t  oos*],  tending  the  children 
and  taking  care  of  the  house. 
[Maa'nd  aof*  I],  mind  off !  =  take 
care! 

Minler  [min*lur],  miller;  gen. 
In  the  north,  milner  [mil'nurl  is 
ofben  heard,  but  this  is  not  a  cha- 
racteristic pronunciation. 

Mint  [mint*],  v.  a.  to  suggest  ob- 
Bcurely,  or  intimate  by  gesture ; 
Mid.  [*  You  should  have  minted 
at  it,'  meaning,  'You  should 
have  reminded  me  of  it,'  was 
said  to  me  last  month  (June, 
1876),  in  Cambridge.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  the  speaker  may  have 
come  from  the  North,  thoueh 
now  resident  here.     It  is  the 


A.S.  myntan,  to  shew,  declare. 
— W.  W.  S.] 

Misbelieve  [misbilih'v],  y.  a. 
and  T.  n.  to  misunderstand ;  Mid. 

Mischieyes  [mis*chi'*h'yz],  the 
way  mischief  is  treated;  Mid. 
This  is  occasionally  employed  as 
a  plural  form,  but  at  all 
times  takes  the  indefinite  article. 
'  He  '11  do  one  a  miwhieyes  if  he 
can  any  way :  mischief's  in  him ' 
[Eel*  di'h'  yaan'  u  mi8'chi**h'yz 
if*  i  kaan'  aon'i  wi'h'z — mis*- 
chi**h'fe  i  im*]. 

Miflfitten  [misfit*u'n],  adj.  dis- 
nroportioned.    [Mifiiet*u'n],  p.  t. ; 

Misken  [misken*],  y.  a.  and  y.  n. 
to  misunderstand,  or  miscon- 
ceiye;  to  mistake.  Wh,  GL ; 
gen.  The  word  is  also  in  some 
use,  or,  rather,  play,  as  a  suh- 
stantive.  *  It  was  a  misken  *  [It* 
waar  u  misken*]. 

Mifllest  Pmislest*],  y.  a.  to  molest ; 
gen.  There  is  also  an  inclina- 
tion to  adopt  [i]  for  the  second 
yowel. 

Mislook  [misli'h'k],  y.  a.  to  over- 
look, neglectively ;  Mid. 

Mismense  [mismens*],  y.  a.  to 
soil,  or  sully ;  to  render  untidy. 
The  past  part,  is  ezampled  m 
the  Wh.  01.  The  verb  is  quite 
as  freely  employed  in  Mid-Yorks. 
See  Mense. 

Misreckon  [misrik'u'n],  y.  a.  to 
miscalculate;  gen. 

Mis-Bort  [misuo'h't,  (and)  R:e*h't], 
V.  a.  to  mistrust ;  Mid. 

MiBtetch  [mistech],  v.  a.  nus- 
train,  or  misteach.  WK  OL  past 
part.;  Mid. 

Moil  [mao'yl],  v.  n.  and  sb.  to 
toil  unremittingly;  gen.  [Nu- 
merous examples  of  io  moU  are 
given  in  Todd's  Johnson  and 
JbLichardson.  To  *  toil  and  moil ' 
is  not  an  imcommon  phrase.— 
W.  W.  S.] 
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Moit  [maoyt*],  a  particle.  Wli, 
Gl. ;  gen. 

Moke  [muoh*'k],  sb.  and  v.  im- 
pers.  cloud  and  dampness  to- 
gether; gen. 

Mol  [Mol-,  Maol-] ;  or  Pol  [Pol*, 
Paol*],  Mary ;  gen. 

Mollycot  [molikot] ;  or  Holly- 
coddle  [mol'ikodul],  sb.,  v.  n., 
and  Y.  a.  applied  to  a  male 
person  who  engages  in  house- 
hold work.  *  His  wife 's  an  ail- 
ing body  (person),  so  he  molly' 
ccddU*  himself  a  oit '  [Iz-  waa'fs 
u  ye'h'lin  baodi,  se'n  i  mol'i- 
kodulz  izsen'  u  bit'].  The  word 
is  sometimes  shortened  to  xnoUy 
[mol'i]. 

Moor  [muo'h'r],  v.  a.  to  cover,  or 
lumber  np ;  to  over- wrap.  *  GK) 
and  moor  the  house-fire  for  over- 
night '  [Gaan*  un*  muo'h'r  t  oos* 
faa*r  fur*  aow'h*-neet'].  *  Moor 
thyself  up  well ;  it 's  a  cold  even- 
ing *  [Muo-h*r  dhisen*  uop'  wee-l ; 
its*  u  kao'h'd  eoTi  (and)  :i*h*n] ; 
gen.  Wh,  GL,  '* Moor'd  up"— 
also  a  common  phrase  generally. 

Moot  [moot*],  verb  impers.  to 
appear,  or  become  visible,  as  the 
large  head  of  a  nail  will  be  likely 
to  do  through  thin  wall-paper. 
*It  will  moot  through'  [if  u'l 
moot*  thruof'].  Joined  to  out, 
as  in  the  Wh.  01, ,  the  term  is 
also  common ;  Mid. 

Mooter  [moot*'ur],  multure.  Wh. 
01. ;  ^n.  The  miller's  multure 
is  in  lund,  and  a  children's  rh^-me 
runs: 

Miller,  miller  moofer-po'ke ! 
T^ak  a  llLad  an'  stale  a  stro'ke! ' 

[Milur,  mil-ur  moot''ur-puo*h'k, 
Ti-h'k    u    le-h'd    un-    steh'l    u 
st'ruo-h'k]. 

That  is,  took  in  a  *  load,'  or  three 
bushels,  of  com ;  and  stole  a 
*  stroke,'  or  half-a-bushel,  of  it. 

Morlock  [mao'h'luk],  a  fraudu- 
lent conmvance,  or  trick;  Mid. 


'  He  said  that  he  could  not  re- 
collect nothing  (anything)  about 
it  now.  Thmks  I  to  myself, 
That's  a  morlock,  however '  [I  sed' 
ut*  i  kuo-du'nt  rik*ulek*  naow't 
uboot*  it*  noo*  Thingks*  Aa*  tu 
misen*,  'Dhaats*  u  mao'h'luk, 
oo-ivu],  that  is  tricky,  however. 

Morn  [muo'h'n,  mun  (ref.)], 
morning;  morrow.  Wh.  GL; 
gen.  to  the  county.  *  I  shall  go 
on  a  Tnorn — happen  to-T/iom  o' 
t'  mom'  [Aa'  sul*  gaan*  uv  u 
muo'h'n— aap*u'n  tu  muo'h'n  ut* 
maoh*'n].  The  pronunciation 
will  be  varied  often  in  this  man- 
ner, but  the  last  vowel  is  greatly 
more  characteristic  of  southern 
speech,  in  which,  save  in  parts 
of  the  south-west  of  the  county, 
the  first  vowel  is  not  used  at  aU. 
Old  Mid- Yorkshire  people  also 
vary  the  pronunciation  of  happen 
(perhaps)  by  substituting  initial 
y,  [yaapu'n]. 

Mond  [maowd],  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
To  m4)ud  (t.  e.  mould)  land,  is  to 
break  up  the  cakes  of  earth  in 
the  sprmg  fallows,  after  they 
have  been  sufficiently  'tendered' 
by  the  winter's  frost.  The  imple- 
ment used  is  called  a  *  moudirC^ 
rake '  [maowd-in-ri**h'k] ;  gen. 

Moudy-warp  [maowd i-waa-p, 
maoh*'di-waa**p],  a  mole.  Wh, 
01.  ;  gen.  Though  [aa*]  is  com- 
monly heard,  broad  dialect 
speakers  usually  employ  [e*h'] 
as  the  vowel  in  warp.  Moudy- 
h.ill  [maowd-i-iil,  maoh*'di-:il], 
a  mole-hill.     Wh.  GL ;  gen, 

Monn  [maown-J,  v.  n.  must.  This 
form  is  used  in  the  north-west. 
In  Mid- Yorkshire,  and  north  and 
east  generally,  maun  [maoh*'n] 
is  used,  with  fmuon*]  when  the 
verb  is  preceded  by  a  pronoun 
and  bears  the  stress  alone.  South- 
ward, it  is  mun  [mun*],  and 
[muon*]  in  emphasis;  while 
south-west,    two    other    forms 

Etrevail,  men  [maon*],  and  moan 
muoh''n].    See  Mun. 
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Moy  [m»07],  adj.  demure,  coy. 
Wh.  GL  ;  Mid. 

Mnbble  [muob-u'l],  a  loitering 
crowd,  where  'everybody  is  in 
everybody's  way ' ;  Mid. 

Muck  [muok-l,  dirt.  '  It  hovers 
for  muck^  (sleet).  [It*  uovuz 
(also  [ovuz],  to  a  less  extent)  fu 
muok'].  Mucky  [muok'il  adj. 
*  foul,  mean.'  A  *  mvdc-^oui ' 
[muok-tloot],  a  cleaning-cloth. 
\Vh.  GL ;  gen.  This  word,  much 
more  heard  than  its  equivalent 
n  ordinary  iroeech,  is  put  to 
considerable  idiomatic  use  as  a 
verb.  To  *"much  up'  [muok'- 
uop-]  is  to  dean  up.  *  Go  and 
muck  the  pantry  out  a  bit ' 
[Gaan*  un*  muok' t  paan't'ri  oot* 
u  bit*].  [Aaz*  muok* in  doon*], 
I  am  cleanine  down.  [Wih** 
dhuz*  'maon'i  dhuz*  Tnuok*,  un* 
Aaz*  boon*  tu  muok*  ef*t*u 
ne-h'bdi],  'Where  there's  (are) 
many  there  'smuci*,  and  I  'm  going 
to  mi/^A  after  nobody.'  The  word 
ismuch  used  in  compounds.  Here 
is  a  scrap  of  juvenile  conversa- 
tion; 

Jack,  'What's  thou  get  to  thy 
supper,  Dick  ? ' 

'  Dick  (ironically).  '  As  much  as 
has  over-fetten  me  for  my  drink- 
ing '  (As  much  as  has  overserved 
me  to,  or,  remains  after  I  have 
had  my  tea).  *  What 's  thou  get, 
reckons  thou?'  ('reckon/  to 
fretend). 

Jack  (triumphantly).  *  A  shive 
o'  7n«cA:-drip  and  br€ad,  with  a 
dollop  o'  salt  on  't'  (A  cut  of 
bread,  with  burnt-dripping,  and 
a  lot  of  salt  on  \i), 

[Waats*  -dhoo  git'  tudhisuop^u, 
Dik*? 

TJz*  mich*  uz*  ez'  aow*h'-fet*u'n 
mu  fu  mi  d'ringk'in.  Waats* 
•dhoo*  git*,  rik*u*nz-tu  ? 

U  shaa*v  u  muok'-d'rip*  un* 
bri'h'd,  wi  u  dol*up  u  sao*h't  out*]. 
The  employment  of  the  simple 
verb  may  be  implied  for  the 
Whitby  locality,   as  participial 


examples  are  given  in  the  glos* 
sary. 
Huck-jnry  [muok'-jiwril  "A 
jmy  assembled  on  the  subject  o£ 
public  nuisance."  Wh,  GL  la 
Mid-YorksL,  thia  sober,  Tertricted 
sense  is  not  usuaL  The  vow^ 
in  the  verb  mock  (and  other  simi- 
lar words)  is  in  character  amongst 
dialect-speakers  as  [uo].  But  it 
is  not  quite  so  full  a  sound  as 
what  is  commonly  given  to  ti^ 

Mac^ment  [mtiokineiit,  (and) 
mint],  trash  of  any  kind.  Wh. 
01;  pen.  It  is  also  applied  op- 
probnou)^  to  persons 

Mack -midden  [muok'-midin], 
"The  manure-heap,  or  dust- 
hole."     Wh.OL;  gen. 

Mud  [muod*]^  piet.  might.  Wk. 
GL  ;  gen. 

Muggy  [muog'i],  adj.  a  weather- 
term.  Damp  and  cloudy.  WK 
GL  ;  gen.  In  Mid-Yorks.,  any- 
thing damp  and  mouldy  is  spoken 
of  by  the  term. 

Mull  [m:uol],  sb.  and  y.  a.  the 
fine  dry  mould  of  any  decaye4 
substance;  gen. 

MnUock  [muol-uk],  v.  a.  .to  im- 
pair bv  attrition;  to  soil;  Mid. 
'  My  clothes  are  as  good  as  new 
yet;  tiiey  are  none  (not)  mul" 
locked  a  bit'  [Maa*  tli'hz  iz" 
uz*  gi'h'd  uz-  mh*  yit- ;  dhur 
ne'h'n  muolnikt  u  bit*], 

Mummacks  [maom'uks].  Aiiy 
object  which,  through  defective 
management,  is  associated  with 
failure,  has  .been  *  made  a  mum- 
macks  of  [mi'h'd  u  muom'uks 
aon*];  Mid.  The  term  is  one 
which  may  be  widely  applied; 
from  the  state  of  the  household- 
pudding,  which  has  been  in  the 
pan  too  long,  to  the  state  of 
affairs  in  connection  with  matters 
of  a  more  generally  conceded  im- 
port. 

Mtunp  [muomp*],  v.  a.  to  strike 
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the  face  with  the  closed  fist.  Wh. 
01.  ;  gen.  The  nearer  the  blow 
is  to  the  mouth,  the  more  ap- 
plicable the  term.  The  Glossary 
adds  the  meaning  *  to  chew.' 
In  this  sense,  too,  the  term  is 
current  throughout  the  county, 
implying  great  action  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  mouth.  A 
toothless  person  mumps  his  food. 
When  a  child  is  bid  to  'mump 
up/  or  eat  up  anything,  this 
must  be  done  quickly,  and  no 
noise  made,  so  the  lips  are  closed 
in  mastication.  Mump,  sb.  also, 
a  blow  on  the  mouth,  or  near  to  it. 

Xump  [muomp*],  y.  n.  to  sulk, 
determinedly ;  gen.  *  One  knows 
their  meaning  bv  their  mumping  * 
[Yaan*  nao'h'z  (or  [kenz*])  dhur' 
mih'nin  bi  dhur*  muom'pin]. 

Mumper  [muora'pur],  a  veiy 
small  sweet  apple,  of  the  codling 
kind;  Mid. 

MTm[muon*],  y.n.  must  Muinot 
[muon'ut],  must  not.  Wh,  01.; 
gen.    See  Moun 

Hiinge  [muonj-],  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
to  chew  eagerly,  or  munch.  Wh. 
OL ;  gen.  A  person  is  said  to 
mungey  too,  who  murmurs  surlily, 
in  an  inarticulate  manner. 

Mimse  [muons'],  sb.  and  v.  n. 
teasing  talk  ;  *  chaff ; '  Mid. 

Hunt  [rauont-],  v.  a.  and  an  oc- 
casional sb.  to  hint,  or  suggest, 
in  a  coarse  manner,  indicating 
what  is  meant  rather  more  by 
action  of  the  mouth  than  by  direct 
speech ;  Mid.    See  Mint. 

Mimt*e  [muon'tu],  vb.  and  pron. 
must  thou;  gen.  This  agglomer- 
.ation  of  the  verb  and  pronoun 
in  the  second  person  singular  is 
a  common  form,  as  may  be  ex- 
ampled  additionally  in  dares-thou 
[daa-stu],  run-thou  [ruon'stul 
Timperative),  look-thou  Jli'h'kstuJ 
(interj.),  v^ould-thou  [waadtm], 
see-thou  fsidh-u]  (interj.),  shall- 
thou  [saartu],  iQilt-thou  [wil'tu, 


wit'u],  comeS'thou  [kuomz*tu], 
knows-t?iou  [naoh*'ztu],  seeat-thou 
[seez'tu,  (and)  8:i*h'z  tu]*  says- 
thou  [sezi;u],  goest-thou  [gaanz*- 
tu].  All  these  forms  are  heard 
in  rural  dialect,  and  many  more 
might  be  added.  They  are  equally 
a  feature  of  town  dialect. 

Murderfol  [maordufuol],  adj. 
murderous;  gen. 

Murk  [mu'k],  adj.  and  sb.  dark ; 
Wh,  Gl;  gen.  Murkins[mukinzT, 
nightfall;  Mid.  Murky [mu'kij, 
adj.  is  in  general  use,  with  the  r 
often  heard. 

Murl  [muorl*,  muol-,  mu'l],  v.  im- 
pers.  to  crumble,  in  a  dry  or  de- 
cayed state.  Wh.Gl.;^xi.  Also, 
a  suhstantivey  with  one  of  the 
two  first  pronunciations.  See 
Murlder. 

Murlder  [m:uo-ld*ur,  mu-ld'ur], 
sb.  is  used  with  the  same  mean- 
ing as  Murl,  which  see ;  gen. 

Mush  [muosh-],  sb.,  v.  a.,  and  v.  n. 
a  powdery,  or  piilverised  state; 
Wh.  01. ;  gen.  Mushy,  adj. 
See  Bre'kly. 

Hysenwards  [misen-udz],  adv. 
towards  myseH;  Mid.  Thesis, 
at  times,  omitted,  but  usually 
added.  *  Whenever  I  make  a 
mistake  it's  te  mysenwards^ 
^Wenivur  aa*  maaks*  u  mistaak* 
its*  tu  misen'udz]. 

My  song !  [maa-  -saang- !]  interj. 
The  mother's  phrase  '  My  word ! ' 
suggests  itself  as  the  counterpart 
of  this  dialect  one. 

Nack  [naak*],  a  word  foi  pig ^  but 
usually  restricted  to  conversation 
with  children ;  ^n.  A  nacky, 
or  nacky-pig,  is  a  sucking-pig. 

Nack-reel  [naak'-ree-l],  an  ad- 
junct of  the  spinning-wheel; 
being  a  wooden  wheel-like  reel 
which,  in  supplying  the  spinner 
with  yarn,  na^ks,  or  makes  a 
clicking  kind  of  knock,  when  a 
certain  length  has  beenunwound. 
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thus  enabling  the  operator,  with 
a  glance  at  a  dial  acted  upon,  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  material 
used.     Wh.  QL;  gen. 

Nacks  [naaks*],  a  game  in  which 
pegs  of  wood  play  a  similar  part 
to  the  well-known  object  *  Aunt 
Sally;'  Mid 

Naff  [naaf*],  nave,  as  applied  to 
a  wheel.  Also,  the  navel.  Wh. 
01. :  gen. 

Naffhead  [naaf-i-h'd],  a  dolt. 
Wk.  01. ;  gen. 

Naffle  [naafu'l],  v.  n.  to  trifle. 
Wh.  GL;  Mid 

Kaffy  [naaf-il;  or  'SUtj-mffy 
[nif-i  -  naaf -i J,  a  soft  -  headed 
person;  gen.  A  niffy^naffy  is 
one  given  to  fussy  little  actions ; 
going  ^  niffy-naffying^  about  on 
formal  little  errands,  which  have 
no  consequence.  The  Wh.  61. 
has  niffy-naffy^  adj.  in  which 
sense  the  term  is  also  occasion- 
ally heard  generally. 

Nag  [naag-],  v.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb. 
to  make  a  tiresome  use  of  the 
tongue  in  upbi'aiding — to  gnaw, 
employing  the  word  as  a  figure ; 
gen.  *  Nagy  nagy  .  nagy  thou  'd 
nag  abody's  guts  out ! '  [Naag*, 
naag*,  naag',  dhoo'd  naag* 
ubaod'iz  guots*  oot*],  as  an  un- 
polished phrase  runs.  Nag^  also, 
to  gnaw.  *Qive  f  dog  a  bone 
to  nag*  [Gi  t  dog*  u  jbe'h'n  tu 
naag- J. 

Nagger  [naag'ur],  v.  a.  and  v.  d. 
to  complain  incessantly,  in  a 
worrying  tone ;  gen. 

Nance  [Naans-1;  or  Nan  [Naan*l, 
Ann  ;  ^n.  If  the  pei*son  is  old, 
[Naan'i]  is  employed. 

Nap  [naap-],  v.  a.  and  sb.  to 
strike  the  head  sharply,  but  not 
violently,  with  a  stick,  or  the 
knuckles.  A  nodding  person  is 
napped  to  keep  him  awake,  and 
a  child  for  misbehaviour;  gen. 
See  Naup. 


Nappy  [uaap-i],  adj.  testy.  WK 
Gl. ;  gen. 

Natch  [naach*|,  a  peg,  formed  in 
connection  with  solid  wood,  and 
not  cut  away ;  Mid. 

Natter  [naat'ur],  v.  n.  to  make 
incessant,  fretM  complaint — 
being  quick  to  wound  and  care- 
less to  argue.  Wh.  Gl.  part, 
and  adj. ;  gen.  to  the  county. 

Nattle  [naat'ul],  a  gland  or 
kernel  in  the  fat  of  meat  Wh» 
Gl. ;  Mid. 

Nattle  [naat-ull,  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  gnaw,  nibole,  or  make  a 
similar  noise,  with  *  a  light  rat- 
tling sound.*  Wh.  Gl.;  gen. 
Also,  substantively. 

Nanp  fnao-p,  naoh-*p],  v.  a.  usu- 
ally the  term  for  a  knock  on  the 
head  with  the  end  oi  a  stick. 
Naupingy  a  cudgelling.  Wh. 
Gl.;  gen.  The  last  pronuncia- 
tion (expressed  in  the  JVh.  QL 
by  *norp'^,  is,  in  this  case, 
considered  by  speakers  the  vul- 
gar one.  Naup  is  also  a  much- 
employed  substantive.  An  ad- 
jective is  formed  from  the  word, 
in  naupy  [nao'h'pi].  *If  thou 
gets  a  stick  in  thy  hand  thon  'b 
never  long  before  thou 's  naupy 
with  it'  Qf"  dhuo  gits*  u  etik* 
i  dhi  aand'  dhuoz*  niv*u  laang* 
ufuoh'*  dhuoz*  naoh''pi  wit'}, 
never  long  before  you  incline 
to  use  it.  In  the  pronoun  of 
the  first  person  it  is,  at  times, 
as  in  this  sentence,  impossible 
to  write  the  usual  vowel  [oo]. 
The  English  ou,  in  such  cases, 
and  the  u  as  in  cut  are  identical 
in  sound  dialectally — the  pro- 
noun and  the  verb  indicated 
being  sounded  [dhuo]  and  [kuot*] 
respectively.     See  Nap. 

Nawn  [nao'h'n],  adj.  own;  gen. 
An  occasional  tbrm.  '  Thou  own 
bairn  o'  mine !  *  [Dhoo*  nao'h'n 
'be'h'n  u  maa*n  !j  In  some  sen- 
tences, it  would  seem  as  if  an 
initial  vowel  merely  robbed  tho 
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preceding  word  of  an  ending 
consonant,  as  in,  *Tliou's  my 
natvn  bairn;'    *Tliou'8  a  nawn 

Set'  (and  such  must  have  been 
tie  origin  of  the  fonn^.  The 
former  sentence  might  oe  read 
Thou*s  mine  own  hairn^  but  the 
consequent  pronunciation  otmine 
[maayn-j  would  be  a  remarkable 
peculiarity  in  existing  dialect 
speech,  and  quite  inadmissible 
in  any  other  similarly  homely 
phrase.  In  relation  to  standard 
English,  the  form  mine  would  of 
course  now  be  a  peculiarity, 
though  it  would  once  haye  been 
correct. 

Hay  [ne-,  ne-h',  ni-h'],  adv.  and 
adj.  no,  nay.  Wh,  GL ;  gen. 
The  two  first  forms  are  the  more 
refined  ones,  but  are  most  general 
in  use.  The  [h']  is  acquired  be- 
fore a  consonant.  With  refer- 
ence to  the  last  form,  there  is 
this  peculiarity  in  association — 
that  it  never  gives  way  to  its 
own  simple  vowel-sound.  When 
a  following  vowel  occurs,  then, 
instead  of  losing  its  final  element 
and  becoming  [ni*],  the  vowel 
changes  to  [e-J.  This  is  abund- 
antly shown  in  glossaries,  and 
by  dialect- writers,  who  have  in- 
variably two  ways  each  of  spell- 
ing nay  when  the  vowel  is  [e], 
and  but  one  when  it  is  [i].  There 
may  be  observed  different  ways 
of  mdicating  this  form,  as  nea, 
neea^  neah,  neeahy  neai/y  neaya, 
and  other  spellings,  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  the  aim  is  always  to 
reproduce  something  in  excess 
of  a  simple  vowel-sound.  A  yet 
more  refined  form  of  the  negative 
(as  employed  by  tradespeople, 
and  others)  is  [nao*],  a  form  un- 
affected by  position. 

Hay-Bay  [ne'h'-se-h'],  a  refusal. 
Wh.  QL ;  gen. 

Hazz^d  fnaazd-],  past  part,  con- 
fused through  liquor — "slightly 
drunk — *A  little  in  the  sun.*^' 
Kazzy,  adj.  stupefied  through 


drink.  Wh.  01;  gen.  *A  bit 
nazzy '  is  the  phrase  employed  to 
express  the  meaning  attached  to 
the  participle. 

HSabonr  [ni-h'bur],  the  pronun- 
ciation of  neighbour;  gen.  In 
these  words  of  final  ur  the  u  is 
practically  [uo],  but  in  unusu- 
ally short  character. 

Heap  [ni'h'p],  the  nave  of  a  wheel ; 
Mid.  Also,  a  three-legged  rest, 
constructed  of  natural  branches, 
and  used  to  support  the  shaft  of 
a  vehicle.  See  Nape  in  E.  D.  S. 
Glos.  B.  15,  p.  57. 

Hear.     See  Innear. 

Hearder  [ni-h'd'ur],  adj.  com- 
parative of  near;  gen.  Nearther 
[ni'h'dhur]  is  a&>  used.  The 
superlative  has  several  forms: 
Neardest  [ni-h'd'ist],  Nearder- 
est  [ni-h'd'urist],  Nearther- 
est  rni'h'dhurist],  Nearthest 
[ni'h'ohist].      When  contact  in 

Eirson  is  implied,  then  the  super- 
tives  are:  Neannost  fni'h'- 
must],  Heardermost  [ni'Vd'u- 
mustj,  NeartliermoBt  [ni'h'dhu- 
mustj. 
Hearlings  [ni'h'linz],  adv.  nearly. 
And  so  in  other  words  the  ad- 
verbial termination  is  identical. 
Owerlings  [aowulinz],  over ; 
partlings  [pe-h'tlinz],  partly; 
ratherlmgs  [re'h'd'uHnzj  (also, 
singularly,  with  the  short  vowel 

trih-'d'uhnz]),  rather;  better- 
ings,  better  ([Its*  twi'h'  i-h'z 
un*  bet''ulinz],  It's  two  years 
and  better). 

Hearpoints  [nih'piaoynts],  adv. 
a  term  indicative  of  extreme 
nearness;  Mid.  In  the  matter 
of  a  bargain,  two  persons  will 
come  to  *  nearpoints  about  it,'  to 
the  point  at  which  the  bargain 
was  nearest  being  struck.  *  How 
far  is  it  from  here  P  '  *  Why,  I 
reckon  of  it  nearpoints  a  mile' 
[Oofaa-riz-it-fraerh'r?  Wa'yh', 
Aa*  rik'unz  on*  it*  ni'h'p:aoynts 
u  maa'l].     *  The  place  was  iiear- 
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poinU  full  *  [T  pli-h'a  wax-  nih'- 
p:aoynt8  fuo'l]. 
Heave  rni-h'vl ;  or  H^af  [ni'h'f], 
the  fist.  Wh,  6L;  gen.  The 
first  form  receives  the  plural  sign 
exclusively.  N6ave-ml  [ni-h'v- 
fuol];  i^  N^af-ful  [ni'h'-fuol 
(and  frequently)  ni'h'f  -  fuol], 
handful.     Wh,QL;^n, 

S^asle  [ni'h'zu'l],  v.  n.  to  produce 
that  repressible  half- whistling 
undercurrent  of  noise  which 
attends  the  act  of  sneezing;  Mid. 

Heb  [neb",  nib-],  a  bill,  or  beak. 
Applied,  also,  to  the  nose.  Wh. 
GL  ;  een.  Also,  to  the  front  or 
extending  part  of  a  cap,  hat,  or 
bonnet. 

Seckabout  [nek-uboot] ;  or 
Neckinger  [nek-inju],  a  neck- 
handkerchief.  Wh,  Gl.  The  first 
term  is  general ;  the  last  a  Mid- 
Torks.  Other  names  belonging 
to  this  locality  are  [nekaang'- 
kuochu]  and  [nekaang'kichu], 
the  last  being  refined.  A  com- 
mon kind  of  neckerchief  is  usu- 
ally awarded  the  name  of  '  neck- 
clout'  [nek'-tloot]. 

Need  [ni"h*d],  adv.  needs;  Mid. 
*  He  must  need  go '  [I  muon* 
ni'h'd  gaang*]. 

Neese  [ni'z],  sb.  and  v.  a.  noose ; 

gen. 
Neest  [ni-st] ;  or  He'st  [nih'st], 

adj.  and  adv.  next.     Wh.  Gl. ; 

gen. 

Sep  [nep*],  a  small  remaining 
part;  gen.  Lit.  a  nip^  a  pinch. 
•There  isn't  a  nep  left'  [Dhur- 
iz'u'nt  u  nep*  left-].  Also  nap- 
ping [nep'in].    See  Nip. 

Nep  [nep-];  or  Nipe  rna'yp-1 
V.  a.  *•  To  crop  with  the  teetn 
and  lips,  as  sick  cattle  which 
pick  a  little  hay  from  the  hand." 
Wli.  Gl. ;  gen.  Also  freely  used 
of  persons,  as  those  who,  in  ill- 
ness, do  little  more  thaii  taste 
their  food.     The  first  form  is 


employed  euhsiantiveltf  in  each 
case.     See  Nip. 

Neps  [nepsj,  a  kind  of  shears 
employed  m  *lookin,*  or  weed- 
ing the  corn-fields.  lit.  nips, 
or  ntppera. 

Nenk   [niwk*],  nook;  a  comer, 

■  of  anv  kind.  *  T*  neuk-ahap ' 
[T  niwk'-shop'l  the  comer-shop. 
'T*  poke-neuA;'  (T  puoh-'k-niwk-J, 
the  comer  of  the  poke,  or  bag. 
Wh.  Gl. ;  gen.  This  is  a  mudi 
heard  but  not  the  characteristic 
pronunciation,  which  is  [nih''k]. 
These  forms  can  only  be  written 
with  a  short  vowel  hesitatingly. 
The  vowel  is,  in  each  case,  fre- 
quently heard  long,  and  perhaj)0 
quite  as  ofben  with  a  medial 
sound  as  a  short  one.  It  may 
also  be  noted,  that  in  such  wordLs 
as  '  shop '  one  almost  slips  into 
writing  [uo]  for  the  vowel.  On 
the  part  of  speakers  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  this  sound 
when  o  occurs  between  con- 
sonants ;  and,  in  many  words,  as 
in  bonnet  [buonit],  the  change 
is  absolute  and  unvarying  on  the 
part  of  those  who  adhere  to  the 
dialect.  In  refined  dialect  the 
vowel  changes  to  [ul  qjs  in 
sorrow  [eur'u],  fork  [fu*k],  mom 
[mu'nj,  forlorn  [fulu*n].  There 
18  this  change,  too,  with  the 
diphthong  ou,  as  in  mourn  [muTi]. 
In  making  these  remarks  one  can- 
not avoid  mdulging  in  repetition, 
but  the  notes  may  be  allowed  to 
stand  because  the  tendency  and 
actual  change  indicated  affects 
the  dialect  remarkably,  and  yet 
has  never  met  with  the  slightest 
recognition. 

Nenk  in  [niwk 'in].  A  rieukin 
proper  is  well  explained  in  the 
JMi.  Gl. : — **  The  comer  on  both 
sides  the  fire  -  place  in  old- 
fashioned  countrj'  houses,  where 
the  fire  is  kindled  on  the  hearth, 
and  a  bawk  or  beam  for  the 
mantel-piece  overarches  it  the  en- 
tire width  of  the  room.    Within 
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this  ezpansiye  recess,  a  Beat  of 
stone,  or  a  settle  of  "wood  appears 
on  both  hands ;  "  gen.  There  is 
this  arrangement  intact  yet  in 
many  houses,  far  and  vide,  and 
there  are  few  old  tenements  with- 
out some  modification  of  it  in 
one  or  another  apartment.  But 
whether  semblance  remains  or 
does  not  remain,  a  *lan^ettle' 
[laang'setu'l^  and  the  chimney- 
corner  constitute  ample  matenal 
for  ensuring  at  least  the  name  of 
neukin  for  every  fire-side.  There 
may  be  an  improved  fire-grate 
and  an  oven  m  the  way,  with 
the  domain  of  the  settle  usurped 
by  a  chair,  and  yet  there  will  be 
the  neukin  and  a  place  of  honour 
left. 
Sever  heed  J^nivur  ee-d,  near* 
ee'd,  (also,  m  each  case)  ih**d], 
v.  a.  and  v.  n.  Wh,  GL ;  gen. 
to  the  county.  The  forms  are 
about  equally  in  use.    The  ex- 

tlanatory    phrase    [nivur    (or 
neer'])  maa*nd]  is  as  much  in 
use,  t(x>. 

Kevil  [iievil,  nivil,  (and  occa- 
sionally) n:i*h'vil,  nih-'vil],  v.  a. 
to  beat  with  the  fist  Wh.  GL 
past  and  pros,  parts. ;  gen.  See 
M^ave. 

Hewery-day  [niwu*ri-di-h'],  the 
familiar  designation  of  New- 
Year's  day  ;  l£d. 

Hib  [nib-],  Y.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb. 
to  nibble ;  Mid. 

Sick  [nik],  an  open  crack  of 
any  kind ;  gen.  *  My  hands  are 
nicked  witn  the  frost*  [Maa* 
aanz*  ur*  nikt*  wiv"  t  fruost*], 
cracked,  or  chapped  with  the 
frost. 

Sicker  [nikur],  v.  n.  and  sb.  to 
neigh ;  Mid.     IVh,  GL  pres.  part. 

V.  n.  to  trifle; 
'.  pres.  part. 

IS^ifiTgl©  [nig-u'l] ;  or  Haggle 
[nag"u*l],  V.  n.  to  haggle.  *  Don't 
go  and  let  him  niggle  and  nayyle 


Hifle  [n:aa-fu*l], 
Mid.     Wh.  GL  t 


it  away  from  thee '  [Deh*'nt  gae 
un'  lit*  im*  nig'ul  un*  naag'u'l 
t  uwi*h'  fre*h*  dhu^.  Higgler 
[nig'lur],  and  occasionally  nag^- 
filler  [naagiur],  are  employed 
auhstantiveiy  for  haggler.  The 
Wh,  GL  has  niggling  [nig-lin], 
pres.  part ;  Mid. 

Hildernalder  [nil-d'unaald'u], 
Y.  n.  to  pace  along  idly,  aUowing 
the  attention  to  oe  diverted  at 
random ;  Mid.  Wh,  GL  pres. 
part. 

Sim  [nim*],  v.  n.  and  adj.  to  pace 
along  quickly,  with  a  light  step ; 
Mid.  Wh,  OL  pres.  part,  and 
a^j.  In  Mid-Yorks.  the  parti- 
ciple is  not  much  resorted  to. 
A  speaker  would,  as  a  rule,  in 
this  case,  prefer  changing  the 
antecedent  verb  so  that  a  princi- 
pal one  might  have  play,  and 
mstead  of  sajring,  *  The  old  lady 
goes  wimmin// along  *  {Wh.  OL), 
would  say,  'The  old  lady  does 
nim  along'  [T  aoh^d  li'h'di  'diz- 
nim'  ulaang']. 

Kim  [nim-],  v.  a.  to  pick  up 
hastily,  or  snatch ;  to  steal,  with 
a  quick  movement;  Mid.  Wh. 
OL  pres.  part.,  associated  with 
up,  which,  in  Mid-Yorks.  dialect, 
is  not  a  necessary  adjunct. 

Kinny  [nini],  y.  n.  and  sb.  to 
whinny;  Mid. 

Sip  [nip*,  naep*  (ref )],  v.  a.,  v.  n., 
-and  sb.  to  pinch;  gen.    See  Nep. 

Sippin  [nip'iu],  a  small  nugget ; 
Nidd. 

Sip-raisin  [nip'-re"h'zin],  a  stingy 
salesman ;  one  who  is  barely  just 
towards  the  buyer.  JTh,  GL ; 
gen.  Nip  -  cum  [nip*  -  kaonl, 
nip-currant,  is  also'  employed. 
In  this  word  the  r  is  frequently 
trilled;  but  on  occasions  is  as 
distinctly  without  the  letter. 
For  nip,  split  [splet*]  is  sub- 
stituted, at  times,  to  express  a 
like  meaning. 

Sip -screed    [nip'-ski-ee-d] ;    or 
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Nipskin  [nip'-Bkin],  a  niggard. 
Wh.  01.  The  first  (lit.  a  nto- 
ahred)  is  a  general  term;  tne 
last  a  Mid-Yorks.  With  refer- 
ence to  this  term  the  Wh.  GL 
explains:  "One  who  infringes 
on  another's  dues  or  borders,  as 
the  term  screed  implies ;  one  who 
*  cuts  beyond  the  edge  of  his  own 
cloth.'"  Another  signification 
may  be  added.  A  «cree(i  is  usually 
not  intended  to  be  of  a  width 
which  may  be  *  screeded '  again,  to 
be  made  but  *  a  band '  of,  as  a 
country  speaker  would  say ;  but 
this  is  an  operation  which,  cir- 
cumstances allowing,  may  be 
supposed  to  engage  the  thoughts 
of  a  nip-screed.  Nipper  [nip'ur] 
is  also  in  use  generally,  with  a 
similar  meaning. 

Hit  [nit*] ;  or  Hut  [nuot*],  adv. 
not;  gen.  The  fast  form  is 
general  to  the  county. 

Hither  [nidh-ur],  v.  a.  to  starve 
to  trembling,  with  cold ;  gen.  *  I 
am  nithered  with  cold*  [Aa'z 
nidh'ud  wi  kao'h'd].  Nether 
[nedh'ur]  is  also  an  occasional 
pronunciation.  Wh.  Gl,  past  and 
pres.  parts. 

Hitter  [nit-'u],  v.  n.  to  titter; 
Mid. 

Hizzle-toppin  [niz-u'l-topin},  an 
actively  -  inclined,  but  weak  - 
minded  person ;  2^d. 

Hobbut     See  Honght  but. 

Hodder  [nod-'ur],  v.  n.  to  be  in  a 
visible  state  of  tremor,  from  the 
head  downwards.     Wh.Gl.;  ^u. 

Hoddle  [nod'u'l],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  nod,  with  a  quick  convulsive 
motion.  Wh.  01.;  gen.  Used, 
also,  substantively f  for  the  head. 

Hoddy  [nodi];  or  Anoddy 
[unod'i],  adj.  alone;  Mid.  *I 
looked  m  as  1  was  going  by,  and 
found  him  anoddy^  [Aa*  H'h'kd 
in*  uz*  Aa*  wur*  gaan'in  baa*, 
un*  faand'  im*  unodi].  The 
cabin  of  a  cei-tain  old  country 


dame  went  by  the  name  of  *  Nod- 
dycob  HaU ; '  the  walls  being 
bxult  of  time-rounded  stones, 
known  as  *  cobbles,'  and  *  cobs,' 
and  the  situation  of  the  dwelling 
a  lonely  one. 
Hodling  [nodlin],  applied  to  one 
in  a  chronic  state  of  absent- 
mindedness;  Mid. 

Hoggin  [nog'in],  a  small  vessel, 
which  is  also  used  as  a  quarter 
of  a  pint  measure.  Wh.  01.; 
gen.  to  the  county. 

Hointed  [naoyn-tid],  pp!.ordained, 
destined.     JFh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Hokkin  [nokinl,  a  nugget  of 
solid  ore ;  Nidd. 

Hoppy  [nop-i],  adj.  tipsy;  gen. 

Hotage  [nuo-h'tij],  v.  a.,  and  sb. 
notice.  Wh.  Ol.  Many  other 
Mid-Yorks.  people  indulge  in 
this  pronunciation. 

notified  [nuo*h'tifaa"d  ^and  often 
long)],  pp.  noted,  or  known  by 
reputation,     Wh,  01. ;  Mid. 

Hotomise  [not'umiaayz]  ;  or  Ho- 
tomy  [not'umi],  L  e.  an  anatomy, 
a  skeleton.  The  first  is  the  Mid- 
Torks.  form,  and  both  forms  are 
heard  in  Nidderdale. 

Hought  but  [naob'ut,  nuob'ut], 
adv.  only.  Wh.  01.;  gen.  The 
final  letter  interchanges  with  d, 

Houghtpenny  [naowt-peni],  adj. 
applied  to  anything  done,  or  to 
be  done,  for  which  there  wUl  be 
no  pay.     Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Now8  and  thans  [noo*z  un 
dhaanz*],  now  and  then ;  at  odd 
times.  Wh.  01. ;  Mid.  *He 
comes  at  nows  and  thans*  [I 
kuomz*  ut"  noo'z  un*  dhaanz'J. 
'  I  see  him  nmvs  and  thans '  [Aa* 
see'z  im*  noo'z  un*  dhaanz*]. 
The  [aa]  of  the  last  word  is  a 
peculiarity  in  the  dialect,  the 
characteristic  vowel-change  in 
such  words  as  then  being  to  [i]. 

Howt    [naowt],   sb.    and    adj. 
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nought,  naught,  or  nothing. 
Wh,  OL;  gen.  This  pronuncia- 
tion is  80  constantly  and  so 
^nerally  heard,  even  in  locali- 
ties where  there  are  opposite 
dialect  usa^s,  that  the  trul}'^ 
characteristic  form  is  apt  to  be 
lost  sight  of.  In  Mid- Yorkshire 
a  speaker  employs  [naowt*]  in- 
cessantly, but  gives  way  to  [neh''t] 
at  intervals,  and  when  this  form 
is  used  that  would  be  a  dull  in- 
stinct which,  contacting  with 
the  sound,  did  not  at  once 
associate  it  with  the  genius  of 
the  dialect.  Among  the  miners 
of  Nidderdale  a  soimd  is  current 
which  is  slight  and  fugitive  in 
character,  difficult  to  denote, 
and,  as  an  apparently  anomalous 
formation,  almost  willingly  for- 
^tten.  It  is  as  if  in  pronounc- 
mg  this  word  nowt  tne  mouth 
was  opened  for  faa]  with  the 
result  of  [aow],  short  (usually) 
in  both  cases.  With  some  speakers 
it  is  an  accidental  sound,  and, 
unless  one  is  in  the  habit  of  try- 
ing to  account  for  everything 
that  is  heard,  may  easily  escape 
recognition.  Yet  it  is  in  clear 
consonance  with  the  regulaiities 
and  vocal  perfections  of  the  local 
dialect.  Elsewhere,  where  geo- 
graphical position  is  favourable 
to  tne  fuller  development  of  this 
sound  (as,  in  some  degree,  among 
the  mmers  of  the  north-west, 
but  more  in  an  exactly  opposite 
direction,  within  a  certoin  limit, 
midway  between  York  and  the 
coast),  it  becomes  [aa*]  simply 
and  fiiUy. 

Sowt  [naowt'l ;  or  H^at  [n:i-h*t], 
used  of  cattle,  in  the  singular; 
the  j^lural  taking  «.  The  first 
form  is  most  employed.  *  I  went 
to  a  druggist's  while  I  was  in 
York,  and  got  some  wecrtfoot-oil ' 
[Aa*  wint*  tiv  u  d'ruog'istuz 
waai  Aa  waar*  i  Yurk*,  un* 
gaat*  suom*  naowt*f:i'h't-ao'yl]. 

Sowther  [naowdhur] ;  orHowder 


[naowd'ur] ;  or  N6ather  fnuo'h'- 
dhur];  or  Noader  [nuo'h'd'ur] ; 
or  Na'ther  [ne-Vdhur] ;  or 
Na'der  [ne'h'd*ur] ;  or  Neather 
[ni'h'dhurj;  or  Noader  [ni'h'd'ur], 
employed  conjunctively,  or  as 
substantives  of  convenience. 
Neither.  These  various  forms 
are  general.  Young  people  em- 
ploy [ne'h'dhur]  and  [ne'h'd'ur]; 
and  the  two  last  of  the  list  are 
the  refined  forms.    Old  people 

■  usually  abide  by  the  two  first, 
but  frequently  use  the  two  fol- 
lowing, [nuo'h'dhur,  nuo-h*d*ur]. 
Usually  this  vowel  [uo]  may  be 
quite  distinguished,  but  when 
snort,  and  (juickly  spoken,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  distinguish 
from  [aoj.  The  [uo-]  form,  dis- 
associated from  the  dental  c2,  is 

'  much  more  heard  southward,  in 
company  with  fao'],  and,  very 
occasionally,  [ao] ;  the  last  pre- 
vailing duly  south,  and  the 
former  south-west,  and  west- 
ward from  Leeds.  These  forms 
are,  in  town  dialect,  refined  by 
(in  [nuo'h'dhur]  e,  g.)  the  ab- 
sence of  the  [h*]  and  a  change  in 
the  vowel-sound  to  [oa*] ;  and 
(in  [nao'h'dhur]  f.  g,)  by  a  dis- 
missal of  the  final  element  of  the 
vowel  alone. 

Hub  [nuob-],  v.   a.   and  sb.   to 

nudge;  Mid. 
Hnmle  [nuomni'I],  v.  a.  benumb; 

Mid.     *My  fingers  is  fair  (are 

quite)  numUed '  [Maa*  fingg'uz  iz' 

le'h*  nuom'u'ldj. 

Hunc  [nuonk-],  uncle ;  Mid. 

Hun  8  cape    [nuon-skup    (and) 
skih'^p];  or  Anunscape  [unuon* 

Sand)  unun'skup  (and)  skih*'p]. 
^o  be  anunscupe  is  to  be  in  a 
fidgety,  uneasy  state;  gen.  An 
alarmmg  occurrence  in  a  locality 
where  relatives  dwell  will  *  set' 
a  person  *  all  o'  f  nunKapey*  to  ^ 
there,  to  be  certain  about  their 
welfare.  Or,  having  little  time 
in  which   to  catch   a  train,  a 
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person  will  be  on  the  nunscape 
to  be  off.  *Our  lad's  anun- 
scape  about  going  to  the  fair' 
[Oor*  laadz*  unuon'skup  uboot' 
gaang'in  tu  t  fe'h'r].  [See  An^ 
onaker  in  Atkinson's  Cleveland 
Glossary.  Lit.,  it  means  'on 
the  wish,*  t.  e.  very  eager  or 
desirous  about  a  thing ;  cf .  Dan. 
Snske,  to  wish.— W.  W.  S.] 

Himshon  [nuon-shun],  luncheon ; 
Mid. 

Kxmty  [nuon-ti],  adj.  stiff;  formal; 
Mid. 

0'  [o]  and  [ao],  prep.  On,  in 
the  sense  of  of;  gen.  In  this 
character  o'  has  a  free  idiomatic 
use,  separating  verb  and  pronoun. 
*Winnot  (wifl  not)  thou  let  f 
baby  cuddle  (embrace)  o*  thee  ? ' 
[Win-ut  tu  Uf  t'  baab-i  'kuod-ul 
ao  dhu  ?]  *  What  took  (caused) 
him  to  go  ? '  *  He  went  on  him- 
self * — because  the  fit  took  him 
[Waat*  ti'h'k  im-  tu  gaang*  ?  I 
wint'  0  izsen*]. 

Obstraoklous  [obsVraakius],  a^j. 
used  of  one  who  is  of  wayward, 
masterful  habits;  Mid.  'He's 
ohstracklotM  past  biding  (bide^ 
v.  a.  to  endure) ;  he  'd  do  with  a 
good  hazeling  now  and  then' 
pSez*  obet'raak'lus  paast*  baa'd- 
m;  id*  dih'  wi  u  g^*h'd  ez'ling 
noo'  xm*  dhin*].  [Compare  ob*- 
stropolouSy  a  common  corruption 
of  obstreperous. — ^W.  W.  8.] 

Odd-houfle  [od-*  (and)  uod'-oo'sl. 
A  single  dwelling,  amid-lana, 
always  gets  this  name;  ^n. 
In  some  localities,  the  word  is 
almost  synonymous  with  farm- 
house;  dweUingsof  thisch£^acter 
usually  outlying  the  Tillages. 

Odling  [od'lin],  remainder, — usu- 
ally applied  to  animals;  Mid. 
*  Two  odlings  of  lambs '  [Twre* 
od'Hnz  u  laamz']. 

Od-rabitI  [aod-,  aod--,  aoh'd-, 
(and)  od'-raabit]  ;  or  Od-rabit- 


lit !  [ao'd-,  aod'-,  aoh*'d-,  (and) 
od'-raab*it-lit],imprecatory  formfiL 
amounting  to  a  good  mouthful 
each,  and  apt  to  be  a  little  spleen- 
ish  at  times,  but  nothing  more ; 
gen.  The  last  form  {Wh.  OL)  is 
employed  in  such  a  phrase  as, 
'  Od-rabiUU  o'  t'  Uke ! '  [Aoh-'d- 
•raabit-'lit'  ut*  laa*k^.  J&ut  here 
it  happens  that  the  final  word  of 
the  form  has  a  stress  upon  it, 
which  is  not  usual.  The  first 
form  is  necessarily  followed  by  a 
pronoun. 

Od-rot !  [ao-d-,  aod*-,  aoh-'d-,  (and^ 
od*  -  rot-,  raot*,  rii'h't,  (and) 
ruoh''t];  or  Od-rut  I  [ao'd-,aods 
aoh*'d-,  (and)  od'-ruot*]  :  or  Od- 
rat  I  [ao'd-,  aod'-,  aoh''a-,  (and) 
od'-raat-];  or  Brat!  [d'raat-]; 
or  Dr^at  I  [d'r.i-h't] ;  or  Drot  I 
[d'rot-,  d'raot-,  d'ruoh"'tl;  or 
Brut  I  [d'ruot*,  d'ruoh''tJ,  im- 
precatory forms  in  common  use, 
out  which  carry  no  meaning; 
gen. 

Ods-art!  [ao*d-,aod*-,aoh'*d-,(and) 
od'z-aa't],  inteij.  an  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  wonderment,  or 
alarm.  Wh.  QL ;  Mid.  The 
Yowel  of  the  last  part  of  the 
word  also  interchanges  with, 
[eh'-]. 

Odz-onnds !  [ao*d-,  aod*-,  aoh*'d-, 
(and)  od"z-oonz'],  a  petty  oath, 
employed  in  mock  anger.  Wh. 
QL ;  gen. 

Of  [of*,  uof-],  offspring.  Wh. 
GL ;  gen.  '  Is  this  little  one  one 
of  the  off  too,  then  ? '  [Iz*  -dhis- 
loa'l  un*  yaan*  ut*  of  'ti-h*, 
dhin*?]  In  uus  sentence,  the  term 
is  used  for  children^  familiarly. 
In  each  sense  it  is  heard  in  the 
Leeds  district,  too,  with  some 
frequency. 

Off  [of*,  uof*],  prep,  associated 
with  on  it  (of  it),  in  an  idiomatic 
phrase,  to  denote  a  retrogarde 
stage  of  illness.  Wh.  01 ;  gen. 
'  He  had  besun  to  pick  up  a  bit, 
but  to-day  he's  off  on 't  again' 
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EEd'  biguon*  tu  pik*  nop*  u  bit", 
ufc*  tu-de*  iz"  uof'  oht*  ugi'h'n], 

OfEEll  [of-u'l,  uof-u'l],  sb.  and  adj. 
used  of  a  worthless,  ill-disposi- 
tioned  person;  also  of  a  tho- 
roughly idle  one;  gen.  Oflkly 
is  also  employed  both  adverbi- 
ally (JFA.  Gl,)  and  adjectivally. 
*He'd  a  nasty  good-to-nothing 
(good  -  for  -  nothing)  offaly  look 
with  him '  [Eed*  u  naas'ti  gih*'d- 
tu-naowt  uof'u'li  li'h*k  wi  im*]. 

Offer  [aof'ur],  v.  a.  and  sb.  occa- 
sionally heard  in  the  senses  of 
iurrendeTf  and  sacrifice;  Mid. 
One  juvenile  will  say  to  another, 
in  hiding  from  parents  because 
of  a  misdeed,  *  GFo  and  offer  thy- 
self before  thou's  made  (com- 
pelled) '  [Gaan*  un'  aof'ur  dhisen* 
ufuoh-'r  dhuoz*  mi'h'd].  *It'8 
a  great  offer  to  make  for  that 
mends  (amendsV  fits'  u  gri*h*t 
aof'ur  tu  maak*  fu  'dhaat*  menz*], 
a  great  sacrifice  to  make  for  so 
poor  a  return. 

Off-start  [aof  •-ste'-h't],  commence- 
ment. The  word  is  used  in  re- 
spect of  action  only.  A  book 
'begins'  by  off-starting  with  its 
preface;  gen. 

Olden  [ao'li'dun],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 

•  to  age.     Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 

Onnykin  [aon'ikinz],  adj.  and 
noun-adj.  any  kind;  gen.  This 
form  is  employed,  but  s  is  usu- 
aUy  added.  [In  Early  English, 
the  true  Northern  form  is  anikin. 
We  also  find  any  kinnes,  and 
even  anys  kinnes, — ^W.  W.  S.] 

Onnymak  [aonimaak],  adj.  and 
noun-adj.  any  shape,  form,  sort, 
or  kind ;  gen.  The  plural  takes  a, 

Orf  [ao'Vf],  applied  to  a  running 
sore  on  cattle.  Wh,  GL  ;  Mid. 
See  Hurl 

Othergates  [uodh-ugi-h'ts],  adv. 
otherwise;  in  another  manner; 
by  another  way,  litei*ally  or 
figuratively.     Wh.  GL  ;  Mid. 

OtherBome  [uodh-usum],  adj. 


other.  Tf^.  GL;  Mid.  The 
term  is  employed  variously,  but 
restrictedly ,  as  noting  something 
besides,  or,  as  opposed  to  some. 
It  is  also  in  occasional  use  ellip- 
ticaUy  for  other  thing, 

Ouse  [ooz",  aowz],  v.  a.  to  bale, 
or  pour  out,  in  large  measure. 
Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 

Ousen  [aowz'un] ;  or  Owsen 
[aawz'un];  or  Oosen  [ooz'un], 
sb.  pi.  oxen.  The  two  first  forms 
are  occasionally  heard  in  Nid- 
derdale,  but  the  last  form  is  the 
usual  one,  and  is  general.  Ous- 
harrowB  [aowz-aar-*uz],  a  large 
kind  of  harrow,  used  for  break- 
ing the  clods  when  the  *  fur '  has 
been  turned  back,  after  a  field  has 
been  fallow  a  season.  Oils  [ooz*], 
sing,  is  employed  in  Mid- x  orks., 
but  is  only  heard  at  intervals, 
though,  in  the  case  of  individ- 
uals, habitually. 

Out  o'  t'  head  [oot-  ut  yi-h*d], 
adj.  the  customary  equivalent 
for  insane  ;  gen. 

Outen  [oot*u*n],  adv.  in  occa- 
sional use  for  outy  meaning  with- 
out, or  not  at  home ;  Mid.  The 
phrase  *  outen  door'  [oot'u'n  di'h'r] 
takes  the  place  of  out-of-doors, 

Outen  [oot'u'n],  has  the  sense  of 
out,  or  outer  one,  and  is  possibly  a 
contraction  of  the  last  form ;  gen. 
'  A  load  of  sheep  came  withering 
down  the  lane,  and  one  of  ours 
w(is  among  the  ou^fTM '  [Uluo'h'd 
u  shee'p  kaam*  widh'urin  doo*n 
t  luo'h'n,  un*  yaan*  u  oo*h*z 
waar  umaan^*  toot'u'nz].  Load 
is  a  colloquialism  for  a  large 
number.  In  broad  dialect  speech, 
the  pronunciation  is  [le*h'a]. 

Out-end  [oot*-ind'l,  an  outshot ; 
an  outlet  of  any  kind.  Wh,  GL  ; 
gen. 

Out-gate  [oot--gih't,  (and)  geh't], 
an  outlet,  or  a  short  pathway, 
more  or  less  enclosed,  leading 
outwards  from  any  defined  place. 
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Wh.  01. ;  Mid.    See  its  opposite 
term,  Ingate. 

Ontly  [oot-li],  adv.  thoroughly. 
TT7i.  Gl;  Mid.  'That  hrush 
hides  in  the  hand  (remains  in 
hand)  a  long  time,  lass,  so  we  '11 
look  for  something  heing  outly 
well  done  when  it  leaves  it* 
[Dhaat*  hruosh*  haa*dz  it*  aand* 
u  laang'  taa-m,  laas*,  se'h  wil* 
li'h'k  fu  suom'ut  bin*  wee'l  dii'h'n 
win-  it*  li'h'vz  it*]. 

Outmense  [ootmen*s],  v.  a.  to  ex- 
ceed, in  relation  to  manners,  or 
becomingness  of  habit ;  gen. 

Ontray  [ootre-h'],  v.  a.  to  out- 
shine ;  Mid. 

Outspend  [ootspiu'd],  v.  a.  to 
exhaust ;  gen. 

Ont-thniBt  [oot'-thruost],  sb.  and 
V.  a.  a  projection ;  to  project ;  to 
thrust  out.  Wh.  GL  (eh,]  ;  gen. 
In  Mid-Yorks.,  the  verb  is  more 
used  than  the  substantive.  Out- 
thrusten  [oot-thruos'u'n]  ( Wh. 
GL)  is  also  the  common  rorm  of 
the  participle  generally. 

Ouzel  [ooz-u'l],  the  blackbird; 
gen. 

Overwin  [:ao*wh'win*],  v.  a.  to 
overcome;  gen, 

Ower  [aow*h'r],  v.  n.  and  v.  a.^ 
employed  eUiptically  for,  to  pve 
over,  or  cease  from;  also,  im- 
peratively, with  a  like  meaning. 
Wh.  GL;  Mid.  *It  (the  rain) 
will  ower  inow '  [It*  u*l  aow*h*r 
inoo*],  will  cease  by-and-by. 
*  Ower  thy  hand  a  bit ! '  [Aowh'r 
dhi  aand*  u  bit*],  stay  your  hand, 
or,  hold  on  a  little  ! 

Owerance  [aow-h'runs],  overance, 
or  power  of  control.  Wh.  GL; 
Mid.  *He*s  no  Gweraiwe  o*  t' 
lad '  [Eez*  ne*h'  aow*h*'runs  u  t* 
laad*]. 

Ower-beyont  [aowh'-biyaon*t, 
yuon*t,  yuoh*'nt],  adv.  over- 
away  ;  gen. 

Owercesten  [aowhVkes-u'n  (and) 


kis-u'n],  V.  a.  and  pp.  overcast. 
Wh.  GL  ;  gen.  A  verb  is  also 
current — [aowh'kest*],  which  is, 
at  times,  deprived  of  its  final 
letter. 

Ower'd  [aow*h*d],  adj.  over,  or 
past ;  gen.  to  the  county.  *  It's 
all  ower*d  with  him '  [it's  'yaal* 
aow*h*d  wi  im*].  This  is  a  com- 
mon expression  when  a  person  is 
dead.  Ower  raow*h']  is  employ- 
ed, too,  but  the  participial  form 
is  much  used. 

Owergate  [aowh'gih*t],  a  gato- 
stile.     Wh.  GL  ;  Mid. 

Owermickle  raow*h*mik-u'l], 
over,  or  too  much.  Wh.  GL;  gen. 
Old  Mid- Yorkshire  people  also 
substitute  muckle  [muok'u'l] 
for  the  last  word, 

Owennony  [aowh'maoni],  over, 
or,  too  many.  Also,  colloquially, 
with  the  same  rendering,  as  in 
the  phrase,  *It  was  one  owvr- 
mony  for  him'  [It*  wur  yaan' 
aow*h*maon*i  fur*  im*].  The  last 
[ao]  interchanges  with  [uo]. 

Owernice[aowh'naa*s],adj.  'over/ 
or,  too  nice.     Wh.  GL;  gen. 

Owerset  [aowh'sit*  (and)  set*], 
V.  a.  to  overtask.  Owersetten 
[aowh*sit*u*n  (and)  set*u'n],  pp, 
Wh.  GL  (pp.);  gen.  The  verb 
is  very  common ;  and  the  parti- 
cipial form  is  also  employed  for 
it  (apart  from  the  infinitive  mood) 
occasionally. 

Owerwelt  [aow-hVelt*],  v.  a.  and 
sb.  to  overturn  completely.  Wh. 
GL  (pp.  and  sb.) ;  gen.  To  over- 
turn in  a  backward  direction  is 
to  rigwelt  [rie-welt] ;  [from  rig, 
the  back;  wdt  being  the  A.S. 
ufosltan,  to  roll,  tumble,  cognate 
with  O.  walzen,  whence  our  waltz, 
— W.  W.  S.]  A  lad  will  com- 
plain  to  parents  that  he  has  beeai 
way-laid  by  an  associate,  and 
rt^t/;e/^erf,— laid  on  his  back,  at 
unawai'es,  or  as  the  result  of  a 
tussle.    And  bo  a  sheep  is  said 
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to  be  rigwelied  when  oyertamed, 
and  unable  to  rise,  from  its  weight 
of  wool.  Welt  is  also  employed 
with  what  may  ajjpear  to  be  a 
similarity  of  meaning  to  that  of 
owerwelty  but  there  is  the  difEer- 
enoe  attaching  to  the  latter  form, 
that  it  implies  a  completeness  in 
regard  to  the  action  indicated. 
A  cart  is  wdtedy  or  upturned,  in 
order  to  discharge  its  load ;  but  it 
is  only  overwelted  when  entirely 
overturned  for  repairs,  or  by  an 
act  of  mischief.  Yet  again,  there 
are  ways  of  employing  the  simple 
word  so  as  to  convey  quite  the 
sense  of  the  compound,  as  in  the 
phrase,  *  Welt  it  ower,*  or  *  clean 
ower  *  [Welt*  it*  tli'h'n  aow*h*]. 
Oxter  [oks-t'ur],  the  armpit.  Wh. 
GL  ;  gen. 

Packman  [paak'maan],  a  pedlar. 
Wh,  GL ;  gen. 

Packrag-day  [paak-raag-di-h'] . 
The  day  after  Martinmas-day  is 
so  called,  familiarly;  being  the 
day  when  servants  who  are  about 
to  change  places  pack  up  and 
leave.     Wh.  OL;  gen. 

Pad  [paad*],  a  frog ;  gen. 

Padding-can  [paad-in-kaan],  a 
common  lodging-house;  Mid. 
In  the  Leeds  dialect,  ken  [ken*] 
is  used  vulgarly  of  any  dwelling 
or  locality ;  but  it  is  most  usual 
to  associate  the  term  with  any- 
thing disreputable,  or  mean.  A 
pig-sty,  is  *t*  pig-ken;*  a  dog^ 
kennel  J  *f  dog-ken,*  and  so  on. 
\_Ken  is  the  usual  cant  term  for 
a  house;  common  in  London. 
It  is  a  gipsy  word,  viz.  the 
Eastern  AAa/i.— W.  W.  S.] 

Paddynoddy  [paad-inod-i],  an  ac- 
count, or  narration  at  length. 
Wh,  OL ;  gen.  At  times,  short- 
ened to  paddy, 

Paddywatch  [paadiwaach] ;  or 
Paddy  [paad'i],  an  almanac; 
Mid, 


Pag  [paagg-],  v.  n.  to  toil,  fami- 
harlj;  Mid.  *What,  paggxng 
at  it  yet!'  [Waat',  paagg'in 
aat*  it*  yut*  I]  Peg  [pegg-J  is 
the  town  form ;  but  is  also  used 
as  a  v.  a.,  to  hurry, 

Paigle  [pe*h*gu'l],a  cowslip;  Mid. 

Pai'k  [pe-h*k],  v.  a.  to  beat;  Nidd. 

Pairage  [p:e*h*rij], equality;  Mid. 

Pall  [pao"h*l],  V.  a.  to  puzzle;  Mid. 

Palm  [puo'h'm],  v.  a.  to  climb 
straightly,  with  such  action  that 
the  open  hands  (and  not  the  arms) 
are  put  to  most  stress.  Wh.  OL  ; 
Mid.  A  person  is  said  to  dimh 
[tlim*]  a  tree ;  to  swarm  [swaa*m] 
up  a  pole,  and  to  swarhle 
[swaa-bu'l]  down  again.  Falm^ 
as  employed  substantively ,  for 
the  inner  part  of  the  hand,  is 
pronounced  in  the  same  way. 
Palm  is  also  commonly  heard  in 
relation  to  the  hand  itself.  *  Give 
us  hold  of  thy  pawm  1  *  [Qci  uz* 
aoh*'d  u  dhi  puo*h*m],  give  mo 
hold  of  thy  nandl  or,  let  me 
shake  hands  with  you. 

Palm-cross-day  [puo-h'm-kruos-- 
di"h*l,  a  name  to  denote  Pahn^ 
Sunday^  when  (and  during  Pas- 
sion -  week)  ci*osses,  made  of 
palm-twigs,  are  displayed  about 
nouses,  and  are  called  palm- 
crosses.  Wh,  01, ;  Mid.,  where 
the  custom  but  lingers  in  locali- 
ties. 

Pan  [paan*],  v.  n.  to  frame. 
Wh,  OL;  gen.  In  some  cases, 
this  explanatory  word  must  be 
substituted,  though  as  a  word 
pertaining  to  the  dialect,  where 
it  is  employed  idiomatically  (and 
pronounced  [fre*h*m]),  it  is  suf- 
ficiently expressive.  Thus,  in 
pan  till,  one  of  the  commonest 
expressions  on  Yorkshire  lips, 
there  is  the  meaning  of  the  dialect 
frame  to,  but  the  equivalent  in 
understandable  English  would 
be  set  to.  This  is  a  mild  case  of 
idiom,  however,  and  at  a  longer 
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Btretch  in  this  direction,  when  a 
yerb  is  left  to  be  understood, 
pan  and  *  frame'  seem  to  have 
still  less  in  common.  When  a 
newly-made  coat  is  being  in- 
spected on  the  owner's  back,  the 
remark  will  be  made,  that  it 
paTis  well — *  frames  to  fit  well* 
being  the  dialect  equiyalent,  and 
JUs  well  as  the  phrase  would  be 
Tinderstood  in  ordinary  speech. 
A  servant  haying  left  an  old 
place  for  a  new  one  does  not  pan 
well  to  it — ^Lb  inapt,  in  regard  to 
the  duties  of  her  new  position. 
Pan  is  also  employed  subatan- 
txvelyy  as  in  the  complimentary 
sentence  'Thou's  had  a  faith- 
ful pan  at  it,  my  lass  ! '  [Dhuoz* 
ed*  u  fih'^thfuoi  paan*  aat*  it% 
maa  laas*],  you  naye  had  an 
honest  spell  at  it,  my  girl ! 
Fanner  is  also  in  identical  and 
frequent  use.  A  'good  panner* 
is  one  able  to  set  well  to  work ; 
and,  at  times,  the  term  is  used 
for  worker.  'He  is  a  good 
panner-tol  when  there  is  work 
to  do'  [Eez*  u  gih*'d  paan'u-tuol* 
win*  dhuz*  waa-k  tu  di*h*],  is  a 
good  settler-to,  &c, — willing  and 
able,  and  going  the  right  way 
about  the  work  in  hand,  or,  re- 
ferred to. 

Panch  [paansh'],  y.  a.  and  sb.  to 
cmsh,  with  sudden  force ;  Mid. 

Pankin  [paang'kin],  a  large  earth- 
enware yessel.  Wh,  01, ;  gen.  It 
is  a  yessel  of  varying  size,  used 
for  the  household  bread,  and  the 
yarious  requirements  of  the 
pantry  or  dairy.  There  are,  too, 
the  *  water -panWn'  [waat**ur- 
angkin],  the  *  cream-pan^t» ' 
':i'h'm-paangkin],  &c  An 
'  L  reaper  caUs  the  same  ar- 
ticle a  *  pan -crock.' 

Pannel  [paan -ill,  a  cloth,  or  pack- 
saddle.     Wh.Ol;'md. 

Panshon  [paan'shun],  a  large 
earthenware  yessel;  Mid.  See 
Pankin. 

Parlous  [paa-lus],  adj.  dangerous, 


perilous.     Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 

Pars-lit-on't!  [paa-s-lit-uont],  an 
imprecatory  form,  employed  with 
some  ill-meaning,  but  not  under- 
stood. Wh,  GL  ;  Mid.  [Mean- 
ing *a  iK)x  light  on  it;* — very 
common  in  old  plays. — ^W.  W.  S.] 

Pasli  [paaah-],  y.  a.,  y.  n.,  and  sb. 
The  Wh,  4l.  Tenders  this  word 
by  Bmash,  It  is  in  general  use, 
and  rarely  api>roaehe8  this  mean- 
ing. When  it  does,  the  word 
emash  must  bear  emphasis,  and 
its  correspondence  becomes  due 
in  a  degree  to  its  adventitious 
character.  The  verb  te  posh,  in 
the  more  recognised  sense,  bears 
reference  not  so  much  te  the 
action  as  to  the  doer  of  the 
action,  and  the  implication  of 
violence  rests  with  the  doer. 
To  posh  a  thin^  is  not  neces- 
sarily te  cause  it  te  break,  but 
to  hurl  or  dash  it  violently,  from 
a  short  distance.  [For  examples, 
see  Posh  in  Bichardson,  &c. — 
W.  W.  S.]  To  'pa$h  about,'  is 
to  rave  about;  to  'pcwA  out' 
at  a  door,  is  to  dash  out  *    to 

*  posh  at'  a  door,  is  to  dash 
against  it  violently,  with  the 
body,  or  the  whole  of  the  foot ; 
to  pa$h  upstairs  or  down,  is  to 
stamp  heavily  in  walking,  but 
does  not  necessarily  imply  rapid 
motion.  A  woman  ^poshes  at' 
another  'with  her  tongue,'  in 
an  onslaught  of  abuse ;  a  walker 

Ealon^  '  at  a  poshing  gate ' 
''t],  with  a  heavy  tread,  at  a 
in^  speed  ;  and  a  cart  which 
is  being  tilted,  at  last  goes 
'posh  down,'  conveniently,  doing 
damage  to  nothing. 

Pash  [paash-]  ;  or  Posh  [posh-], 
a  state  of  soppiness,  as  a  graaa 
field  after  continuous  rain ;  gen. 

*  All  o*  a  posh '  [Yaal*  u  u  •posn*]. 

Pash  [paash],  a  stete  of  rotten- 
ness. Wh,Gl,:gexL  The  same 
idea  (as  is  illustrated  above^  at- 
taches to  this  Bubstantiye,  wnich 
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is  not  used  of  .every  object  in  a 
state  of  rottenness;  nor  is  it  in 
its  partial  use  associated  with 
anything  unbroken.  A  rotten 
apple,  for  example,  is  not  spoken 
of  as  posh  while  it  remains  whole 
on  the  tree,  or  in  the  hand ;  but 
when  it  faUs,  or  is  thrown  down, 
and  bursts,  exposing  its  state 
thoroughly,  then  there  is  the 
name  oi'  posh  for  it  at  once.  The 
common  proverb,  *as  rotten  as 
pashf*  is  best  understood  in  this 
strict  sense. 

Pasaing  [paas-in].  When  a  person 
is  at  the  point  of  death,  the 
neighbours  attend  in  the  cham- 
ber, and  occupy  themselves  de- 
votionally.  This  service,  or  time, 
is  called,  the  Passing;  Mid. 
When  death  takes  place,  the 
ceremony  is  at  an  end,  and  the 
usual  matronly  offices  are  per- 
formed by  those  present.  After- 
wards, all  sit  down  to  an  abund- 
ant table,  and  there  is  a  feast 
without  much  noise. 

Passion  [paash'un],  employed  as 
a  V.  n. ;  g^n.  *  What 's  thou  go 
passioning  about  in  that  way  for  * 
thou  can  make  no  better  of  it 
[Waats'  tu  gaan*  paash'nin 
uboots-  i  -dhaat"  wi*h'  mr' ;  dhoo 
kun*  maak*  ni'h*  bet'*ur  ut']. 

Pate  [pi'h't,  pe-h*t],  the  top  of 
the  head.     Wh.  Gl. ;  gen. 

Pate  [pe-h't],  a  badger  \  gen. 

Patter  [paat-'ur],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  tread.  *  Patter  down,'  to  tread 
down.  Patterment  [paat-'u- 
mint],  sb.  footprint.  Pattering 
[paat'^u'rin],  sb.  footstep  (as 
heard).  »^A.  ^^;Mid.  Patter, 
sb.,  also,  indicating  a  thoroughly- 
trodden  state  —  all  over  foot- 
prints. *It*s  all  patter*  [Its' 
yaal*  paat''ur].  *  It*s  patter  now ; 
it  will  be  blather  to-mom '  fits' 
paat''ur  noo* ;  it'ul  bi  blaadh'u 
tu  -  muo'h'n],  it  will  be  soft 
puddle  to-morrow. 

Pawk    [paoh'^k],    impertinence ; 


pertness.  Pawky,  adj.  Wh, 
01, ;  gen.  Is  also  in  use  as  an 
ojctive  verh  (usually  followed  by 
at),  and  slightly  as  a  verb  neuter, 
*  Don^t  begin  to  pawk,  now  I ' 
[Din-ut  bigin*  (or  *  start'  [staa't, 
ste-h't])  tu  paoh-'k,  noo]. 

Peak  [pi'h'k],  sb.  and  v.  a.  of- 
fence, umbrage,  or,  as  the  spell- 
iiig  suggests,  pique ;  gen.  *He's 
taken  a  peak  at  somewhat'  [Eez* 
te'h'n  u  pi'hTt  ut*  suom'utl  has 
taken  umbrage,  or  offence  at 
something.  *  He  *s  peaked  about 
somewhat'  [Eez*  pi'h'kt  uboot' 
suom'ut],  odended  about  some- 
thing. 

P^arch  [pi'h'ch],  v.  a.  employed 
in  the  sense  often  attached  to  the 
verb  to  search,  colloquially,  in  re- 
lation to  the  weather,  when  pene- 
tratingly cold.  *  It  fair  pearchea 
to  the  bone  to-night — it's  that 
raw-cold'  [It*  fe'h'r  pi'h'chiz  tu 
t  bi'h'n  (and  [be'h'n]  ref.  but 
common)  tu-neet* — its*  'dhaat' 
rao'h'-kaoh''d],  It  quite  searches 
{pierces  does  not  suggest  itself  as 
so  apt  a  word)  one  to  the  bone 
to-mght,  the  air  is  so  raw  and 
cold.  A  severe  time  of  this 
nature  is  called,  in  somewhat 
droll  style,  *  a  pcarc^er.'  P^arch- 
ing,  aclj.  {Wh.  QL)  *It  was 
pearching  cold  at  the  fore-end  of 
(during  the  early  part  of)  the 
night '  [It*  war*  pi'h'ch'in  kao'h'd 
ut*  t  fuor'-ind'  ut*  neet'J.  [This 
reminds  one  of  Milton  s  use  of 
parching;  Par.  Lost,  ii.  594: 

"  The  parching  air 
Bums  frore,  and  cold  performs 
th' effect  of  fire." 

— W.  W.  S.]  Fore  has  two  other 
virigar  forms  [fuo'h'r,  faor'], 
and  a  gradation  of  refined  ones 
[for*,  fu*r,  feoh"'r,  fao'r]  which, 
to  the  native  ear,  are  essentially 
distinct  from  the  former,  even 
where  there  is  little  dissimilarity 
in  pronunciation  relatively.  An- 
other form  may  be  added,  [foa*r], 
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-wliicli  is  considered  too  fine  to 
use,  and  is  scouted  as  an  affecta- 
tion by  homely  people.  This  is 
the  current  refined  form  of  parts 
of  the  south  and  south-west. 

P^art  [pi'h*t],  adj.  pert,  in  the 
sense  of  being  lively  and  active ; 
gon.  *  As  peart  as  a  lop '  (flea) 
[Uz-  pi-h't  uz-  u  lop-J.  The 
pronunciation  is,  in  Yorkshire, 
a  peculiar  one  for  the  class  of 
word,  and  is  common  to  both 
rural  and  town  dialect.  [Very 
common  in  other  counties,  especi- 
ally, €.g.  in  Salop.— W.  W.  S.] 

Pcascod  [pih'skaoh'd],  the  term 
for  a  full  shell  of  peas.  *  Feaa- 
cod-swad*  [pi'h'skaoh'd-swaad*], 
a  pea-shell.  Wh.  01, ;  gen.  This 
rural  dialect  form  of  pea  is  the 
refined  one  of  town,  or  southern 
dialect,  where  are  two  other 
forms  [paey*  (and)  peyj,  the 
first  being  tne  cnaracteristic  one. 

Peff  [pef'J,  V.  n.  to  cough  shortly 
and  faintly,  unable  or  unwilling 
to  make  a  thorough  efibrt ;  also, 
to  labour  in  breath  shortly, 
pursing  the  mouth,  as  it  were, 
in  the  act,  as  if  to  make  breath. 
Pejf  is  also  as  commonly  heard 
substantively.  *  lie  gave  a  bit  of 
a  peff^  [I  gaav  u  bit'  uv  (or 
[u^n-])  u  pef].  The  Wh,  Gl, 
examples  the  verb,  in  its  first 
sense.  At  times,  the  senses  are 
so  allied  in  conversation  that 
it  is  useless  attempting  to  make 
a  distinction. 

Pelf  [pelf*],  a  term  bestowed  on 
a  worthless  person ;  Mid. 

Pelt  [pelt-],  skin.  WTi,  Gl.  In 
Mi(tTorks., applied  to  tiie  human 
skin,  but  usually  only  when  the 
skin  is  alluded  to  in  its  integrity. 
The  term  has,  however,  a  stricter 
application  to  the  skin  or  hide 
of  animals.  The  Wh.  01,  illus- 
tration ("Horns,  tail,  and  peU^* 
[Ao'h'nz,  ti'h'l,  un*  pelt*])  seems 
also  to  imply  this.  With  regard 
to  the  finiELL  i  of  words,  parti- 


cularly of  monos^^llables,  it  must 
be  noted  that  in  Mid  -  Yorka. 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise 
its  semi-dental  character,  especi- 
ally in  women's  conversation. 
[Applied  in  Middle  English  to 
the  sheep. 

"  Off  shepe  also  oomythe  pdt  and 
ekeFeUe;" 

The  Hors,  The  Shepe,  and  the 
Gosse;  in  Polit.  Bel.  and  Love 
Poems,  ed.  Pumivall,  p.  16.  It 
is  cognate  with  Germ.  ©e/z. — 
W.  W.  S.] 

Palter  [peH'ur],  v.  a.,  v.  n.,  and 
sb.  pelt ;  gen.  *  It  came  such 
of  a  ptlUsr  *  (such  a  torrent)  [It* 
kaam*  'sa'yk  n  u  pel 'fur].  *  He's 
been  peltering  on  (of)  me  with 
stones.'  *  Why,  they  were  only 
the  size  of  hagstones  (hailstones) 
[Eez*  bin*  pel't'u'rin  aon*  mu 
wi  ste'h'nz.  Waa'yu,  dhu  wu 
naob'ut  t  book*  u  aag*6teh"'nz]. 

Perceivance  [pusi-h'vuns],  per- 
ception. Whi  01. ;  gen.  The 
verb  [pusi'h'vl  is  also  in  use,  but 
to  a  very  slight  extent  compared 
with  its  employment  in  ordinary 
speech.  It  is  much  confined  to 
negative  sentences,  is  felt  to  be 
an  e(^uivocal  torm,  and  a  sober 
meaning  is  but  rarely  attached 
to  it.  A  parent  will  thus  deliver 
himself,  in  irony,  to  a  child  who 
has  been  making  excuse  for  neg- 
lectful conduct :  *  Nay,  bairn, 
thou  perceives  nothing;  thou's 
no  perceivance  in  thee;  thou*s 
tuptack  I '  [N:e*h',  Iwh'n,  dhoo 
pusi'h'vs  naowt;  dhuoz'  ne'h' 
pusi'h'vuns  i  dhu ;  dhuoz'  tuop* 
taak*],  by  which  the  child  under- 
stands that  he  has  no  equal  in 
delinquency. 

Perishment  fperislunent],  a 
severe  cold.  Wh,  Gl. ;  gen.  To 
perish,  y.  a.  is  to  be  in  a  stat« 
of  starvation  from  cold.  *If 
thou  goes  out  to-night  it  will 
perish  thee'  [If'  dhuo  gaanz* 
oot*  ta-neet*  it'ul  perish  dhn}. 
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*We  Laye  got  hold  of  some 
perishing  weather  at  last  —  it 
would  perish  a  toad  to  death' 
[Wi  git*u*naoh''d  u  suom*  per-ish- 
in  widh'ur  ut'  laast* — it*  ud* 
perish  u  te'h'd  tu  di'h*th].  On 
the  part  of  broad  dialect  speakers 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  make 
the  first  vowel  in  this  word  [uo], 
and  the  actual  interchange  is 
often  most  distinct. 
Pettle  [pet'u'l],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
cHng  in  a  gentle  fondling  man- 
ner, with  a  light  embrace ;  Mid. 
The  Wh.  01,  quotes  the  term, 
and  makes  a  reference  to  clag. 
But  this  word  conveys  a  coarser 
idea,  and  is  not  usually  substi- 
tuted. Any  adhesive  substance 
in  contact  with 'an  object  dags, 
and  a  child  dags  to  mother's 
skirt;  but,  in  each  relation, 
pettles  cotdd  not  be  employed  to 
convey  the  same  meaning.  Of 
a  lamb  and  a  sheep  togemer,  it 
will  be  said  of  the  former,  that 
<it  petUes  with  its  head  against 
the  old  one '  [it*  pet'u'lz  wi  its* 
yi'h'd  ugih'*n  t  ao*Vd  un*],  plays 
with  the  head  about  the  neck  of 
the  old  one,  or  rubs  head  with  it. 

Peugh  [piw],  V.  n.  indicating  the 
action  consequent  on  a  bout  of 
laboured  breathing.  At  such 
times,  a£QLicted  people  are  in  the 
habit  of  pursing  the  lips,  and 
blowing,  for  rebel;  and  this  is 
peughmg  [piwin] ;  Mid.  *  Poor 
old  man !  he  does  peffand  peugh  !  * 
[Puo'h'r  ao'h'd  maan* !  i  diz*  pef* 
un*  piw].  Peff,  to  breathe 
shortly  and  spasmodically,  mov- 
ing the  lips,  changes  its  vowel, 
[paaf,  pir],  while  maintaining 
the  same  sense. 

Pewder  [piwd'ur],  pewter ;  gen. 
In  some  houses,  the  dinner- 
service  of  plates,  dishes,  &c., 
consists  almost  entirely  of  this 
old-fashioned  ware. 

Pewit  [piwit],  the  lapwing ;  gen. 

Pey  [paey],  v.  n.  and  occasionally 


a  v.  a.  to  exert  the  body,  in 
walking,  at  a  &8t  pacej  Mid. 
This  is  the  usual  appLcation 
of  the  word;  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  understood  referring 
to  the  act  of  locomotion.  *I 
met  him  coming  along,  peying 
at  all  iwers'  (all  overs)  [Aa* 
met'  im'  kuo'min  ulaang'  paeyin 
ut'  yaal'  ivuz],  at  *  no  end'  of  a 
pace.  In  the  present  participle, 
a  sound  like  a  faint  mittural,  or 
rough  aspirate,  precedes  the  end- 
ing. But  the  verb  does  not  con- 
tam  this  feature. 
Pick  [pik*],  V.  a.  and  sb.  to  pitch ; 
to  push.  Wh,  01,  (vb.);  gen. 
Pick-ower  [pik*-aowh'r]  is  as 
usual  a  substantive  form.  *  He 
gave  him  a  picky  and  over  he 
went '  [Ee  ^aav*  im*  u  pik*,  un* 
aow'h'r  i  wintj.  *Give  him  a 
pick  -  ower'  [01  im*  u  pik*- 
aowh'r],  knock  him  down. 

Pick  [pik*],  V.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
quarrel,  or  rebuke  sharply.  Wh, 
01,  ;  gen.  *  Don't  pick  so  * 
[Dih'nt  pik*  se*h'].  *  They  pick 
and  peck  at  one  another  the  day 
through'  fDhe  pik*  un*  pek*  ut* 
yaan*  unidh'ur  t  di'h'  thruof*]. 

Pick  fpik*],  V.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
vomit,     mi,  01.  ;  gen. 

Pifle  [paafu'l],  v.  n.  and  occa- 
sionally a  V.  a.  to  pilfer,  Wh. 
01. ;  Mid, 

Pike  [paayk*,  paa'k],  a  large  cock 
of  hay ;  gen. 

Pik  et  hank  [paayk'thaangk], 
pickthank ;  gen.  This  word  does 
not  follow  the  rule  in  respect 
*of  characteristic  vowel-changes. 
The  retention  of  the  ordinary 
vowel  a  [aa]  is  unusual,  e  [e] 
beiDg  substituted. 

Pikle  [paa*ku'l],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  pick  food  daintily  in  eating, 
and  to  eat  little,  after  the  manner 
of  invalids.  Wh,  01,  The  mean- 
ing appended  is  that  current  in 
Mid- Yorkshire,  where  it  is  not 
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restricted  in  use  to  the  habits  of 
cattle,  as  is  apparently  indicated 
in  the  01.  The  long  i  sound 
noted  there  (but  really  a  short 
element,  [paayk'ul]),  and  in 
other  such  words,  is  the  refined 
sound  in  Mid-Yorks.,  Nidder- 
dale,  and  the  north  and  north- 
west of  the  county  generally. 
Pimp  [pimp-],  V.  n.  to  indulge 
a  squeamish  appetite ;  Mid. 
Pimpery  [pim-puri],  adj., 
squeamish,  with  respect  to  fooa. 
It  will  be  said  of  a  cow,  that  she 
is  *  jpiTnjjery-stomached '  [pim*- 
puri  -  stuom'ukt].  Pimping' 
[pimT)in]  is  usually  employed 
superlatively,  with  the  same 
meaning. 

Pink  [pingk-],  y.  a.  and  sb.  to  toss, 
by  an  effort  which  requires  the 
power  of  both  arms ;  Mid.  '  He 
pinked  it  clean  over  the  hedge' 
^Ee  pin^t'  it"  tU'h'n  aowh'r  t 
idj'].  'Did  he  push  thee  into  f 
dyke  ?  *  *  Nay,  he  finked  me  in ' 
[Did*  i  pish*  dhu  in'tu  t  daa'k  ? 
Ni'h*,  i  ping'kt  mu  in*]. 

Pinnock  [pinuk],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  perch  at  an  edge,  or  point; 
Mid.  *  Look  at  yoi?  bairn  where 
it^B  pinnocking.  Go  to  it,  before 
it  tumbles'  [Li'h'k  ut*  yaon* 
be*h*n  wi'h'r  its*  pin'ukin. 
Gkang*  tiv*  it*,  ufuo'h'r  it* 
•tuom'u'lz]. 

Pinny  [pin*i],  a  contraction  of 
pinafore;  gen. 

Pinnyghow  [pin-ishl-h*,  (and) 
shao"h'  (ref.)],  a  child's  peep- 
show.  Wh.  01;  gen.  The 
charge  for  a  peep  is  a  pin,  and, 
under  extraordinary  circum- 
stances of  novelty,  two  pins. 
The  pronunciations  indicated  be- 
long to  adults.  Children  and 
young  people  generally  usually 
adopt  [shaow]  for  the  last  word. 

Piflle  [pisul],  lit.  an  epistle;  a 
narration  of  any  kind ;  Mid.  Of 
a  wordy  woman,  it  will  be  said, 
that   she    *went  naggering  on 


with  a  long  pis^le  that  it  would 
have  tired  a  horse  to  stand  and 
listen  to '  [win*t  naag'u'rin  aon* 
wi  u  laang*  pis'u'l  ut*  it*  ud*  u 
taay*ud  u  *aos*  tu  staan*  un* 
lis'u'n  tiv*].  [The  initial  e  is 
likewise  dropped  in  Icelandic; 
cf.  Icel.  pisttUf  an  epistle. — 
W.  W.  S.] 

Pit  [pit*],  a  fruitstone ;  Mid, 

Pitch  [pich-].  When  a  miner's 
arrangement  is  to  receive  remu- 
neration according  to  the  weight 
of  ore  *  got,'  he  is  working  *  by 
pitch,^  when  the  arrangeibent 
IS  to  work  by  measurement,  he 
is  *  going  by  r  band ' ;  Nidd. 

Plain  [plih'n],  v.  n.  to  lament ; 
to  complain,  but  more  varied  in 
application  than  this  word.  Wh, 
01.;  gen.  The  Gl.  has  the  two 
apt  illustrations :  **  They  are  al- 
ways plaining  poverty*  [Dhur 
yaalTis pli'h'nin  ijuovutif.  "A 
good  plainer  "  [U  gi*h'd  pli-Vnur], 
a  good  beggar.  Also  adding 
plaint,  sb.  complaint,  which  is 
likewise  in  general  use.  The 
verb  is  spelt  *  plean*  by  local 
writers,  agreeably  with  the  usual 
pronunciation,  but  as  the  refined 
form  [plo'h'n]  identifies  itself  in 
pronunciation  with  the  word 
plain,  whether  this  is  a  simple 
word  or  compounded,  it  seems 
unnecessary  to  make  any  change 
in  the  spemng. 

Plash  [plaash*],  v.  a.,  v.  n.,  and 
sb.  to  splash.  Wh,  QL ;  gen. 
This  form  is,  however,  much  less 
used  than  blash  [blaash*].  In 
town,  or  southern  dialect,  it  is 
not  heard  at  all. 


P16af  rpli*h'fl ;  or  Plnf  [pluof*l ; 
<yr  Vm  [plif^ ;  or  Pleuf  Q)liw•fi; 
orPlllWl[plew•f],plough.  Theeo 


varying  pronunciations  are  arbi- 
trary, and  practically  generaL 
They  are  aU  well-known,  and 
used.  Pleugh  [pliw*]  may  be 
occasionally  heard  as  a  substan- 
tive, but  in  this  charaoter  is  al* 
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together  ignored  by  old  people. 
As  a  gubstuitiye,  this  fonn  would 
be  highly  improper  in  such  a 
sentence  as  *  I  am  goin^  to 
plough  now;  what  plough  have 
I  to  t^eP'  which  would  be: 
[ Aa'z  gaa'in  tu  pliw  noo' ;  waat* 
plih-'f  ev  I  tu  taak-  ?] 

PlSat  [pli-h't]  ;  or  Plet-[plet-l ; 
or  put  [plit-] ;  or  Plat  [plaat-J. 
These  are  all  forms  of  plaity  m 


common  use.  The  first  is  the 
usual  mbstantive  form,  but  is 
also  used  as  a  verhj  as  are  the  rest 
The  last  also  conveys  the  past 
tense.  The  third  form,  though 
occasionally  heard  elsewhere,  is 
the  one  proper  to  Mid-Yorks. 
Flet  is  general  to  town  dialect,  too. 

Plenish  [plinishl  y.  a.  to  re- 
plenish; to  fill;  to  furnish, 
PleniflliixLg,  (sb.^  famishing  ma- 
terial of  any  kmd.  Wh.  01; 
Mid.  *  Fieri  ish  that  bairn  hor  larl 
water-kit '  [Plin'ish  dhaat'  be'h'n 
ur  laa'l  waat*'ur-kitj,  her  little 
water-bucket  'This  rain  will 
oYer-plenish  the  dykes*  [Dhis* 
ri-h'n  u*l  aowh'r  -  plinish  t 
daa'ks],  will  over-fill  the  ditches. 
*  They  will  bide  some  plenishing* 
[Dhel*  baa'd  suom*  plinishinj, 
will  take  some  filling. 

Pleugh  [pliw'l;  or  PUngh 
[plaew-];  or  Plough  [ploo']; 
or  Pleagh  [pli'h'],  v.  a.,  v.  n., 
and  sb.  plough.    These  are  all 

f  moral  forms.  Pleugh  and 
lough  are  the  commonest ;  the 
first  of  which  is  usually  employed 
as  tbe  substantive,  but  it  is  not 
put  to  frequent  use.  See  Tl^af, 
&o. 

Pldat  [pluoh-'t],  V.  a.  to  pluck, 
or  strip,  as  of  feathers;  also, 
figuratively,  to  plunder ;  to  ran- 
sack.    Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Pledge  [ploj-,  pluoj'],  V.  n.  "to 
plunge  up  and  do^Ti  in  water 
with  the  feet"  Wli.  01.  This 
explanation  only  approximates 
to  correctness  in  relation  to  Mid- 


Yorks.  and  Nidderdale,  where 
the  meaning  is  not  so  restricted. 
One  who  makes  way  thiough 
puddle  without  any  soft  steps 
pledges.  The  word  is  also  com- 
mon as  a  substantive^  *  He  gave 
a  great  plodge  with  his  foot,  and 
blathered  (bemired)  me  all  over  * 
[Ee  gaav*  u  gri'h*t  ploj'  wiv  iz' 
n'h't,  tin*  blaadhnid  mu  yaal* 
aowh'r].  Plodgy,  adj.  'Look 
at  that  raggletail,  what  plodgy 
deed  he  *s  making  tiiere  I '  [Li'h't 
ut'  dhaat'  raag-u*lti"h'l,  waat* 
ploji  deed'  (and  [deyd*])  iz* 
maak-in  dhi'h'r !],  what  splashing 
work,  &c. 

Pleok  [plook-l,  a  pimple.  Wh. 
01. ;  Mid. 

Plosh  [plosh',  pluosh'l,  V.  n.  and 
sb.  Ploshy  [plosh'ij,  adj.  JTh. 
01. ;  gen.  Any  light  feot  may 
plosh  their  way,  and  call  for  pity, 
but  when  they  be^n  to  *  plodge  * 
wilfully,  or  stupidly,  after  the 
manner  of  a  clumsy  -  gaited 
person,    then    rebuke    becomes 

iustifiable.  Plosh  is  much  more 
leard  than  Splodge/  and,  as  a 
substantive,  bears  relation  to  an 
object  as  well  as  an  action.  Plosh 
is  anything  of  the  nature  and 
consistency  of  puddle,  into  which, 
if  a  hasty  foot  be  placed,  or  a 
stick  let  faU,  there  results  a  plosh, 

Plowder  rplaowd'ur] ;  or  Plowd 
[plaowo],  V.  n.  to  plod  on  an 
impeded  way,  as  through  dirt, 
or  refuse;  Mid.  Plowderer 
[plaow'd'uru],  and  plowder 
[plaow'd'ur],  sbs.  There  are 
other  forms,  casual  to  this  dis- 
trict, but  more  general  north- 
wards--[pluo'h'd]  vb.  [pluo-h'd- 
*ur]  vb.  and  sb.  [Ploo'd'ur]  is 
also  a  form  the  verb  takes.  This, 
in  Mid-Yorks.,  is  a  more  usual 
one  than  the  preceding  forms 
noted.  The  verb  and  derivatives 
are  much  used  figuratively. 

Plug  [pluog-l  V.  a.  to  load,  or 
stack  with  the  *  gripe,'  or  dung- 
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fork.  'We  shall  haye  to  go  to 
plug  muck  to-mom'  [Wi  sul*  e 
tu  gaang'  tu  pluog*  muok'  tu- 
muo'h'nj,  to  load  with  manure 
to-morrow. 

Plngger  [pluog-ur],  applied  to 
anything  very  large ;  Mid. 

Plunk  [pluongk*],  the  body  of 
grass  within  a  so-callod  *' fairy- 
ring ; '  gen.  Also  loined  to  o/, 
and  used  in  such  phrases  as,  *  A 
flunk  o*  folk'  [U  pluong'k  u 
faowk-],  a  gathering  of  people. 
*  A  plunk  o*  trees '  [TJ  pluongk* 
u  tnh''z],  a  dump  of  trees. 

Pinther  [pluodh-ur] ;  or  Plnther- 
xnent  [pluodh'ument,  (and) 
mint],  applied  to  any  liquid  that 
is  mixed  with  foreign  matter,  or 
is  in  a  greatly  muddled  state. 
Pluthery,  adj.  Wh.  Gl, ;  gen. 
The  contents  of  a  thickly- 
Bcimimed,  stagnant  pool  would 
be  associated  with  one  or  other 
of  these  words. 

Pdat 
short]  _ 

is  a  word  with  a  nice  but  well- 
understood  meaning.  The  Wh, 
01,  has,  **  to  push  slightly  at  any- 
thing with  a  stick  or  the  hand. 
Also,  to  point  the  ground,  as  the 
phrase  is,  with  a  stick  in  walk- 
mg.  '  He  now  ganapoating  about 
with  a  stick,'  uses  a  walking- 
stick."  In  Mid-Yorks.  and  Nid- 
derdalo  the  word  at  all  times 
means  to  put  or  throw  out  the 
foot,  in  a  venturesome  way, 
always  implying  a  light  action. 
It  is  also  in  use  aiibstantively. 
An  infant's  playful  kicks  are 
poats.  The  action  of  pawing, 
like  a  horse,  is  also  indicated 
by  the-  same  word.  It  is  not 
often  employed  in  relation  to 
adults,  and  in  usage  is  fre- 
quently boldly  figurative.  The 
word  m  town  dialect  having 
a  correspondence  in  meaning  is 
pawt  [pao'h't],  and  this  pronun- 
ciation IS  also  casual  to  the  north. 


[p:uo'h't  (but  quite  often 
■/)],  V.  n.,  V.  a.,  and  sb.    This 


Pod  dish  [podish],  porridga 
That  is  to  say,  *  oatmeal  thickens' 
[waat*m:ih*I  thik-unz] ;  gen.  A 
hoimd's  mess  of  flesh  and  oat- 
meal is  also  favoured  with  the 
name  of  poddiah.  There  are 
some  few  other  forms  receiving 
a  flimilar  termination;  cabbage 
becomes  [kaab'ish],  manage 
[maan'ish],  morrice  [mor'ish], 
liquorice  [lik'urish],  &c.,  but  the 
words  are  not  numerous. 

Podge  [poj-,puoj-],  "A fat,  dirty 
person."  Wh,  Gl, :  gen.  This 
IS  a  common  meaning,  but,  as 
an  epithet,  the  term  is  as  freely 
bestowed,  in  a  good-natured  man- 
ner, upon  chudren  of  a  fledij 
appearance,  as  upon  the  parti- 
cular object  indicated.  *Oome 
hither,  thou  old  podge,  and  I U 
be  the  kissing  of  thee  to  death ! ' 
[Kuom'  idh'ur  dhoo  ao'h'd  poj* 
tm*  Aa*l  bi  t'  kuos'in  ao  dhu  ta 
di'h'thi].  The  preposition  0/ also 
follows  the  verb  idiomatically 
when  there  is  a  pronoun  to  come 
immediately  after.  Podge  is  also 
a  V.  n.  denoting  the  heavy  irre- 
gular gait  usual  to  very  fat 
persons. 

Poke ;  or  P6ak  [puo-h'k],  a  sack, 
or  long  bag  of  any  kind.  Used 
also  in  figure.  Wh.  OL;  gen. 
to  the  county. 

Fomeson  [puoh-'m-sun,  su'n,  (and, 
habitually  from  some  speakers,) 
sum,  (ana)  su'm].  Palm-Sunday 
is  thus  corrupted  in  parts  of 
Mid- Yorkshire  and  the  north. 
At  Stokesley,  a  fair,  held  on  the 
Saturday  preceding  this  festival, 
is  known  as  *  Pomeson  Pair.* 
Southward,  the  vowel  in  Palm 
is  as  distinctly  [ao'] — [Pao'h'm- 
Suon'du]. 

Poo  [pno*],  V.  A,  and  sb.  to  pull. 
fPuo'd],  pulled.  Upper  Nidd. 
This  is  a  Craven  form,  and  may 
Be  heard  in  the  mining-dales 
north-west,  where  other  words 
have  a  eimiLir  treatment. 
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Pooch  [pooch'],  V.  a.  to  poach; 
gon.  An  exceptional  prouTincia- 
uon  for  the  class  of  word.  It  is 
employed  in  the  Leeds  district, 
too,  with  the  like  pecnliarity. 

Popple  [pop'u'l,  puopni'l],  the 
common  poppy  of  the  conmelds. 
Wh,  OL  ;  gen. 

Porate  fpuore-h^t];  or  Potato 
[puote'h*t],  potatoe ;  gen. 

Porringer    [puoriiyu,    pur-inju 

irel)J,  applied  to  a  round-shaped, 
>ulffmg  metal  or  earthen  vessel, 
with  a  pipe-handle.  It  is  used 
for  child^n's  messes,  and  also 
for  heating  food.  Wh .  Gl. ,  where 
the  description  slightly  varies; 
gen. 
Po88  [pos-],  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
TYii-y  •  to  agitate,  or  dash  about, 
as  with  a  pestle,  or  staff.  Wh. 
01. ;  gen.  Many  of  these  com- 
mon verbs  are  employed  as  sub- 
stantives, but  in  an  unmistak- 
ably humorous  way.  This  word, 
for  example.  *  Thou  11  make  a 
vosa  of  it  before  thou's  done' 
[Dhoo'l  maak*  u  'pos*  on*  t 
ufuoh-'r  dhooz-  di'h'nj.  PoBskit 
{Wh.  01),  a  covered  tub,  used  in 
possing,  or  cleansing  linen,  &c., 
the  poss^  or  posser,  bemg  a  wooden 
pin  **  with  a  thick  knob  at  the 
immersed  end,  and  worked 
through  a  hole  in  the  lid."  {Wh. 
01.) 
Post-house  [paost*-  (and)  puost*- 
00* -s],  post-office.    Wh.Ol.;^n. 

Posy  [puQ-h'zi,  paoh-'zi,  pao'zi], 
a  nosegay.  Wh.  01. ;  gen.  The 
two  last  pronunciations  are  in 
the  order  of  tiieir  refinement. 

Potter  [pot-'ur],  v.  a.  to  fumble ; 
to  engage  in  anythiug  requiring 
much  manipulation,  or  a  fussy 
movement  of  the  hands.  Wh. 
01.  (part.) ;  gen. 

Ponk  [puo'k],  a  pustule ;  gen. 

Pow  [paow'l,  the  head,  familiarly. 
Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 


Pownd   rp:ao-wnd],    pond;   gen. 

A  peculiar  pronunciation. 
Pratter  [praat*'ur],  v,  n.  and  sb. 

to  prate;  Mid. 

P ratty  [praat-i]  ;  or  Prntty 
[pruot'i]  ;  lyr  Purty  [puor-ti], 
adj.  forms  of  pretty ;  gen.  The 
first  form  {Wh.  Gl.)  \b  most  used, 
and  is  general  to  the  north. 
Pretty,  as  a  word,  is  limited  in 
use,  being  chiefly  heard  in  con- 
nection with  certain  words  and 
imchangeable  phrases. 

Prannge  jj)rao'h'nj],  a  time  of 
wild  enjoyment;  Mid.  *We 
had  a  rare  day's  praunge  of  it ' 
[Wi  d-  u  reh'  di'h'z  prao'h'nj 
on- 1]. 

Preaoe  [pri-h's],  sb.  and  v.  a.  the 
pronunciation  of  price,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  are  most 
quaint  in  manners  and  speech. 
The  general  form  is  [praa's]; 
and  the  refined  [preys] ;  gen. 

Preaohment  [pri'h'chment],  ap- 
plied to  a  tedious  narration,  or 
discourse,  or  to  long-winded 
speech  of  any  kind,  written  or 
oral.     Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Pream  [pri-h*m],  anything  wordy 
— a  (uscourse,  conversation,  op 
talk  of  any  kind,  written  or 
spoken ;  Mia.  *  He  wrote  her  a 
great  long  pream  of  a  letter '  [Ee 
re*h*t  ur*  u  'm'h't  'laang'  pri'h'm 
uv'  u  lit**urj, 

Prial  [pri-h'lj;  or  PrUe  [praa-1], 
a  term  which,  at  most  times 
savouring  of  bad  repute,  is  ap- 
plied to  those  who  are  adapted 
for  each  other's  company,  having 
a  resemblance  in  manners,  or 
disposition.  It  is  seldom  applied 
to  a  greater  number  than  two  or 
three.  [A  corruption  of  pair 
royal,  meaning,  properly,  tikree 
things  of  a  soil  At  cards,  three 
of  me  same  value  used  to  be 
called  a  pair  royal,  pronounced 
prial.  See  pair-royal  in  Nares. 
— W.  W.  S.]    Mid.     « Never  a 
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one  is  better  than  the  rest — 
there  *b  a  prial  of  them '  [Ne'h'n 
u  "yaanz*  bet-'ur  un*  t*  riat* — 
dhuz*  u  pri'hl  on*  tun'].  *A 
bonny  prih '  [U  baoni  praal], 
a  fine  lot. 

Prinood  [prin-kaod],  a  pin- 
cushion.    Wh,  GL;  Mid. 

Prod  [prod-],  v.  a.  and  sb.  to 
prick,  or  goad.  Also,  mbstan- 
tivdy,  for  the  iron  point  on  the 
stick  or  staff  made  use  of.  Wh. 
GL ;  gen.  Anything  in  the 
shape  of  a  pricker  often  gets  the 
name. 

Proddle  [produ'l],  v.  a.  to  poke 
with  a  stick,  or  other  article, 
within  a  hole,  or  so  as  to  make 
one.  Also,  figuratively,  to  trifle. 
Wh,  GL;  gen. 

Proiue  [praons*,  praonx-],  v.  n. 
to  pace  ostentatiously.  Prozisy 
[praon'zi],  adj. ;  NidcL 

Pro88  [pros'],  "gossiping  talk." 
Wh.  GL  ;  gen.  Also  in  common 
use  as  a  neuter  verb. 

Pruson  [pruoznin],  sb.  and  y.  a. 

prison ;  to  imprison.     The  usual 

pronunciation  of  this  word  by 

old  people ;  Mid. 
Pubble  Jpuob'u*!],  adj.    plump, 

as  applied    to  a  round  lumpy 

object.     Wh.  GL ;  Mid. 

PnlLi  [puo'lzl  sb.  pi.  most  usually 
apphed  to  iLe  heads  of  com  dis- 
persed on  a  bam -floor,  after 
thrashing,  &c. ;  Mid. 

Pnndstone  [puonstun,  su*n,  (and) 
sti"h'n],  a  pebble- weight  repre- 
senting the  conventional  pound, 
or  *  long  pound '  of  twenty-two 
ounces,  in  the  weight  of  made- 
up  butter.  Wh.  GL ;  gen.  The 
'  lonff  roll '  of  butter  is  yet  sup- 
posed to  maintain  this  standard 
in  weight  The  weight  of  the 
*  short  roll'  is  not  enturely  estab- 
lished ;  the  market-women  being 
frequently  heard  tempting  the 
tasters   of  their  dairy  produce 


with  the  remark,  that  '  there  is 
bound  to  be  seventeen  ounces,  if 
there  is  one '  [dhuz'  buon*  tu  bi 
siv'u'ntih'n  oonsiz  if*  dhuz*  yaan'] 
in  the  short  rolls,  which  they  have 
for  sale. 

Purely  [piwnili],  adv.  a  term 
expressmg  a  satisfactory  state 
of  nealth,  and  usual  in  response 
to  an  inquiry.  Wh.  Gl. ;  Mid. 
*Now,  bairn,  how  are  youP* 
*  Why,  bairn,  I  am  purdy,  thank 
you ;  and  pray  you,  how 's  your- 
self, and  how  goes  all  at  home  ? ' 
[Noo*  be'h'n,  oo'  aa*  yu? 
W:aa*-yu  be*h'n,  Aa*z  piwu'li 
thengk'  yu,  un*  pre  yu  oo'z 
yusen',  un*  oo*  gaangz*  yaal*  ut* 
yaam'P] 

Pnrvil  [pu'vil],  v.  a.  A  purvttted 
arrangement  of  articles,  or  ma- 
terial of  any  kind,  is  when  the 
things  are  placed  one  above  the 
other;  Mid.  [Evidently  a  pecu- 
liar use  of  Mid.  Eng.  purJUed^ 
which  had,  originally,  reference 
to  the  arranging  of  things  along 
a  thread  or  edge.  See  purfiUd 
in  Chaucer,— "Vi^  W.  S.] 

Pnt  [puot-],  V.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb. 
to  butt ;  gen.  *  Weddmg  comes 
all  at  once,  like  a  putting  calf' 

Ced'in  kuoinz  yaal*  aat*  yaans', 
*k  u  puot'in  kao'h'f].  The 
word  usually  implies  ^ntleness. 
This  is  not  the  case  m  such  a 
sentence  as  [Ee  m:i*h'd  *sa'y*k 
u'n  u  puot*  aat*  mu],  he  made 
euch  on  a  wU  at  me.  On,  in  this 
sentence,  nas  the  sense  of  of,  but 
this  sound  may  arise  from  the  pre- 
ceding adjective  having  simply 
the  old  participial  ending  eti, 
as  some  words  in  rural  dialect, 
and  a  multitude  in  town  dialect, 
have. 

Pntten  [puot-u'n],  past  part  of 
puU  wh.  OL ;  gen.  -Also  con- 
stantly employed  when  followed 
by  on  idiomatically,  not  merely  as 
in  the  glossary  illustration,  "  She 
is  bravely  jpu^  on,"  where  jpi** 
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on  is  the  verb,  but  when  the  pre- 
position has  the  meaning  of  of, 
'  Hast  thou  puUen  on  it  away  P' 
[Ez*  tu  puot'u'n  opt'  uwi'h*?] 
•  He's  putten  on  it  off  while  to- 
morrow *  [Iz*  puot'u'n  ont*  aoh'^f 
waai  tu-muo*h'n] .  *  I  Ve  putten 
on  it  down '  [Aa'v  puot'u  n  on* 
it-  doo'n],  I  have  put,  or  set  it 
down.  So  rooted  is  this  form 
that  in  some  phrases  the  preposi- 
tions follow  each  other,  as  when 
the  verb  to  jput  on  ( Wh.  OL)  is 
employed  with  the  meaning  of, 
to  impose  upon,  oppress,  over-use 
or  take  advantage  of.  *  Thou  *s 
putten  on  o*  him  long  enough' 
[Dhuoz*  puot'u'n  on*  u  im*  laang* 
tmi-h'f]. 

Pnzzom  [puozTim],  sb.  and  v.  a. 
poison.  PozzomouB  [puoz*- 
umu8],a4j.  poisonous.  Alsopuz- 
zomfol  [puozni*mfuol],  adj.  but 
a  term  more  expressive  of  the 
tendency  to  become  poisonous; 
noxious.  Wh.  OL ;  gen.  The 
participles  are  formed  in  the 
usual  way,  by  the  addition  of 
ing  and  ed,  but  the  last  term 
may  be  said  to  fulfil  the  purpose 
of  a  part,  pres, 

Pye  [paa*],  v.  n.  to  pry;  to  act 
inquisitively.     Wh.  GL;  Mid. 

(lnart  [kwaa-t],  v.  a.  to  thwart. 
Wh.  OL ;  Mid-Yorks.,  where  it 
is  an  odd  pronunciation,  thioart 
[thwe'h't]  being  used  more  gener- 
ally. 

(Inarterage  prwe-h't'rij],  a  quart- 
erly allowance ;  Mid. 

ftneasy  [kwi-h*zi],  adj.  denoting 
an  unsettled,  irritated  state  of 
the  stomach ;  inclined  to  nausea ; 
Mid.  [Almost  in  general  use ; 
it  occurs  thrice  in  Shakespeare. 
— W.  W.  S.] 

ftneer  [kwi-hV],  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  choir  ;  Mid. 

ftnest  [kwest*,  kwist-],  inquest; 
Mid.     *A  crowner's  queat^   [U 


kroon*uz  kwest'],  a  coroner's  in- 
quest. Shakespeare  has  *  crown- 
er's  quest  law;    Hamlet,  y.  1. 

ftnidgy  [kwidji],  adj.  applied  to 
anything  exceedingly  little;  Mid. 
'What  a  little  quidgy  applet 
Aye,  it  is  a  quidgy^  [Waat*  u 
laa'l  kwidji  aap'ull  Aay,  if 
iz*  u  kwid  jil  Old  people  also 
say  Kudgy  fkuod  ji]  and,  occa- 
sionaUy,  Qudgy  [kwuod'ji]. 

ftuip  [kwip-],  V.  a.  to  equip ;  but 
in  nreer  use  than  ordinarily; 
Mid.  *  Now,  then,  I  am  quipped 
and  ready!*  [Noo,  dhin%  Aa'z 
kwipt*  un'  ridij,  am  fully  dressed, 
and  ready. 

ftnit  [kwuot'J,  V.  a.  and  adj.  to 
quit.  This  is  a  peculiar  change 
of  vowel  favoured  by  some  old 
people;  Mid. 

ttii6at  [kwruo-h't],  sb.,  v.  a.,  and 
V.  n.  quoit.  A  term  there  is 
much  more  use  for  in  town 
localities,  where  there  are  few 
public-houses  which  have  not 
their  *  skittle-alley' and  ^ quoit' 
garth'  rearwards  on  the  premises, 
but  is  yet  a  fSuniliar  one  in  rural 
parts,  and  the  difference  of  re- 
spective pronunciations  suggests 
the  example.  In  town  dialect,  the 
form  is  [kao'yt],  and  the  word 
is  unknown  as  a  verb.  A  Mid- 
Yorkshire  speaker  would  readily 
say,  *  I  'm  bown  (goinej  to  ottott' 
[Aa-z  boon*  tu  kwruo'hH] ;  out  a 
southern  speaker  would  not,  save 
under  exceptional  circumstances, 
be  likely  to  know  what  the  word 
meant.  Himself,  if  a  Leeds 
man,  would  say,  in  unavoidable 
periphrase,  'I'm  bown  to  lai'k 
(play)  at  quoits '  [Aam*  baa*n  tu 
leh'k  ut*  kao'ytsj. 


or 

lUt], 


Rdader  [reh'd'ur,  ri'h'd'urj; 

Baather  [re'h'dhur,  ri'h'dhi 

adv.  rather;  gen. 
Raaming  [re-h'min],  adj.  denoting 

size;     gen.      'A   gort   (great) 
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rdamtng  height'  [U  :gu't re'h'm- 
in  :e-yt]. 

Babble  Traab-u'l],  v.  a.  and  v.  n, 
to  gabble  in  reading.  WTi.  01. ; 
gen.  Also,  a  substantive,  'He 
made  sike  (such)  a  rahhU  on 
(of)  it,  I  oouldn't  understand  a 
word  he  said  *  [Ee  mi*h*d  saak 
u  raab-ul  ont*  Aa*  kuod'u'nt 
uo'nd'ustaan*  u  wrao'd  i  sed']. 

Babble  [raab-u*l],  v.  n.  and  sb. 
to  wrangle;  Mid.  *What  are 
yond  two  ^  rabbling  about  P  * 
[Waats*  yaon*  tw:e-h'  raab'lin 
uboot-?]  *  Don't  talk  to  him 
about  it;  it's  sure  to  end  in  a 
rabble '  [Din'ut  taoh''k  tiv  'im' 
uboot*  it- ;  its*  si'h'  tu  ind*  iv  u 
raab-u'l]. 

Babble-rout  [raabu'l-root],  the 
noise  of  a  rabble.     WK  Gl, ;  gen. 

Back  [raak*].  'As  wet  as  rack* 
[Uz*  wee't  uz*  raak']  is  a  oom- 
mon  proverbial  expression,  in 
allusion  to  the  racA;,  or  broken 
vaporous  clouds  of  the  sky ;  gen. 

Baddle  [raadu'lj,  v.  a.  to  beat 
with  a  light  stidc,  giving  blows 
in  quick  succession.  Raddling, 
sb.  a  beating  afber  this  manner. 
Wh.  Gl, ;  gen.  [Baddle,  as  a  sb* 
and  diminutive  oi  rod  is  given  in 
Parish's  Sussex  Glossary.  And 
see  Radling  in  E.  D.  ^  Gloss. 
B.  1,  and  BadlingB  in  Gloss.  B. 
17.— W.W.S.] 

Baen  [re-h'n],  the  uncultivated 
ground  ni^h  a  hedge ;  gen.  pceL 
rein,  a  strip  of  land.— W.  W.  S,] 

Baff  [raaf-];  or  Biflf-raflf  [rif-- 
raaf-j,  sbs.  sing,  and  plur.  ap- 
plied to  low,  disreputable  people. 
Wh,  GL;  gen.  The  compound 
is  also  used  as  an  adjective.  A 
riff-raff  lot.  The  first  term  is 
occasionally  used  in  Mid-Yorks. 
as  an  wdive  verb,  to  brush,  or 
rake  together  promiscuously. 
*  Now,  then,  take  the  brush  and 
raff  them  well  together'  [Noo* 
dhin-  taak*  t  bruosh*  un*  raaf 


urn*  weel'  tugid''u].  A  *taff^ 
monger'  [raaf-muong-tir]  is  a 
dealer  in  odds  and  ends  of  waieB, 
and  lumbe^. 

[raaf'u'l],  v.  a.  to  squander, 
or  dissipate.  Also,  as  a  verh 
neuter,  to  confuse,  or  create  dis- 
order ;  to  wander,  or  become  in- 
coherent in  talk.     Wh,  GL;  gen. 

Bafflepack  [raafni'lpaak],  sb. 
and  a^j.  a  low,  rakish  company. 
Wh,  GL;  gen. 

Baffling  j^raaflin],  adj.  riotous 
and  dissipated.     Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 

Baflock  [raaMuk],  a  fragment ; 
gen. 

Bagabash  [raag-ubaash],  sb.  and 
adj. ;  or  Sag^y  [raag'uli],  adj. 
expressive  of  a  beggarly,  untidy 
state.  Wh.  GL  iSie  last  is  a 
Mid-Torks.  term;  the  first  is 
>eneral,  as  are,  also,  ragabrash. 
raag'ubraash],  and  ragabra^ 
|raag-ubraag]. 

Baggies  [raag*a'lz],  an  untidy 
person;  gen. 

Bagil  [raagil],  a  loose,  caieless 
person;  one  of  mischievous  or 
wilful,  but  not  of  an  ill,  disposi- 
tion. Wh,  GL;  gen.  This  is  a 
term  mostly  bestowed  on  iuye- 
niles,  and,  being  one  only  of 
good-humoured  reproach,  is  wel- 
comed. Ambngst  the  adult  pea- 
santry it  is  employed  as  a  some- 
what fastidious  term,  and  is  used 
complacently  in  the  company  of 
superiors. 

Bagriver  [raagraa-'vur],  a  rude 
romper;  a  * tear-dothes.'  Wh. 
GL;  gen.  The  *longi'  sound 
[aay],  noted  in  the  W^.  GL,  is 
also  heard  generally,  but  apart 
firom  broad  dialect. 

Bagrowter  [raag-raowt'u],  v.  n. 
to  indulge  in  rude,  boisteroua 
play ;  to  romp,  seizing  the  gar- 
ments, Wh.  GL  (pres.  part.); 
Mid.    Also,  substantively. 

Baitch  [re-h'ch].    The  Wh.  Gl. 
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definition  (see  E.  D.  S.  Gloss.  B. 
2)  is,  "A  white  line  down  a 
horse's  faoe."  The  word  may  be 
identical  with  ratch  {see),  yet  this 
distinct  pronunciation  is  also  cur- 
rent in  Mid-Yorks.,  and  is  heard 
over  the  north  generally.  But 
the  term  is  not  restricted  to  a 
natural  mark  or  streak  of  this 
kind  upon  a  horse,  but  applies 
equally  to  other  animals,  and  to 
any  part  of  their  body ;  also  to 
persons  and  objects.  It  is  em- 
ployed as  a  verhy  too,  as  chalk  is 
customarily.  On  occasions,  it  is 
not  easy  to  draw  the  line  between 
ratch  and  rai'tch,  as  in  the 
phrase,  *  I  '11  raCtch  thy  rig  if  I 
get  hold  of  thee !  *  [Aa-1  re-h'ch 
'dhaa*  'rig'  if*  Aa  git*  aoh''d  u 
dhu],  will  mark  your  back,  if  I 
get  hold  of  you. 

Bakapelt[raak*upeli]y  a  dissolute 
character.     Wh.  GL  ;  gen, 

Baketime  [re'h'ktaa"ml  a  miner's 
term  for  that  time  when  sets  of 
workmen  relieve  each  other; 
Nidd. 

Bam  [raam*],  adj.  rancid,  or  rank. 
Wh.  01.  ;  gen.  [Icel.  ramr, 
strong.— W.W.  S.] 

Ba'me  [re*h'm],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  vociferate,  with  an  implication 
ofviolentbehaviour;  gen.  *Goes 
ramming  about  like  a  madman' 
[Gaanz*  re*h*min  uboot*  laa*k  u 
maad'mun].  One  going  about  a 
house,  singing  at  the  top  of  her 
voice,  will  be  desired  not  to  ra'wi« 
in  that  way.  *  Don't  ra'me  the 
house  down ! '  [Duon'ut  re'h'm 
t  'oo'S  doon* !]  [Very  common 
in  Old  English.  A.S.  hreman, 
to  cry  out— W.  W.  S.] 

Eamp-aii-r6ave[raanip'-un-ri-h'v], 
applied  to  lumber,  or  odds  and 
ends  of  any  kind ;  Mid.  *  Go  and 
fettle  (put  to  rights)  the  old 
chamber,  at  the  house  end,  and 
if  there 's  any  ramp~an* -reave 
about,  pretha  (pray  thou,  liter- 
ally) let's  be  quit  of  it'  [Gaang* 


Tin*  fetni'l  t  ao'h'd  che'h'mur,  ut" 
t  oo's  ind*,  un*  if*  dhuz*  aon*i 
raami>*-un-ri'h'v  uboot*  predh'u 
lits*  bi  kwit*  o  t]. 

Bamp-and-ree  [raamp*-un-ree'], 
a  verbal  phrase  expressive  either 
of  that  kind  of  rough  conduct 
attaching  to  boisterous  humour, 
or  of  that  coming  of  mad  anger; 
gen. 

Bamps  fraamps'],  a  reckless,  dis- 
sipated person ;  gen. 

BamscaUion  [raamskaal-iu'n],  a 
careless  dirty  person,  of  vagrant, 
worthless  habita  Not  applied 
with  the  direct  meaning  of  the 
simple  forms  (we),  as  in  the  Wh, 
01;  gen. 

Bamshackle  [raam'shaakul],  an 
unsteady  person,  one  upon  whom 
no  dependence  can  be  placed. 
Wh,  GL;  gen.  In  some  slight 
use  as  a  verh,  and  common  in  the 
form  of  a  ;part,  pres. 

Bandle-balk  [raan-u'l-bao'-h'kl ; 
or  Oally-balk  [gaali-bao-h'kj ; 
or  Beckon  -  balk  [rek'u'n- 
bao"h'k];  or  Beckon-perch  and 
p^ak  [rek'u'n  -  p:ih'ch  (and) 
p:ih'k]  ;  or  Oally-tree  (gaal'i- 
t'ree-J;  or Randle-tree [raan'ul- 
t'ree"].  These  are  all  names  given 
to  the  iron  chimney -bar,  by 
which,  with  the  aid  of  simple 
*  crooks,'  or  a  *  reckon,*  vessels 
are  suspended  over  the  fire.  Of 
the  number,  the  first  three,  to- 
gether with  Jiedion-perch,  are 
contained  in  the  Wh.  GL  The 
first  throe  are  general,  and,  col- 
lectively, aie  heard  in  Mid- York- 
shire only. 

Bandom  [raan-d'um],  sb.  and  adj. 
loose ;  Mid.  *  It 's  bown  (going) 
to  be  a  random  day  with  him' 
[Its*  boon*  tubi  uraan'd'um  di-h' 
wi  im*],  a  loose,  or  idle  day. 
*He's  on  the  random  again' 
[Eez*  ut*  raan'd'um  ugi'h'nj,  off 
work,  or,  *  on  the  loose '  again. 
The  Wh.  GL  employs  randan 
with  a  somewhat  similar  mean- 
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ing.  One  may  hear  this  form,  at 
times,  in  the  north,  but  it  is 
hardly  recognised. 
Bannock  [raan'uk],  a  rake,  or 
SDendthrift,  Wh.  Gl. ;  Mid. 
The  yerb  is  also  common,  but  the 
past  part,  is  unheard  to  any  ex- 
tent. The  substantiye  is  also 
applied  to  half -wild,  rompish 
sheep.  Those  of  the  Masham 
breed  are  known  as  rannocks. 

Bant  [raant-],  the  feast-days  of 
Nidderdale  localities  are  called 
rants.  The  chief  of  these  is  that 
known  as  *  Netherdil  Eant,*  held 
at  Pateley-Bridge. 

Baps  [raaps*],  news,  familiarly. 
JVh.  GL;  gen. 

Basil  [raash*],  a  narrow  piece  of 
arable  land  left  uncultivated; 
gen. 

Basp  [raasp*],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
oyerhoat;  Mid.  Bread  baked 
too  quickly  is  rasped,  A  person 
excuses  himself  for  slow  walking, 
by  saying  that  when  he  walks 
quickly  ho  gets  *  rasping  hot  very 
soon'  [raas'pin  uo'h't  vaar'u 
si'h'n]. 

Batch  [raatch*],  a  stripe  ;  Mid. 

Bate  [reh't],  v.  a.  a  weather 
term.  To  be  rated,  is  to  be 
exposed  to  inclement  or  raty 
weather;  gen.  Timber  is  rated 
by  being  exposed  through  all 
seasons.  See  Bait  in  K  D.  S. 
Gloss.  B.  2,  and  B.  15. 

Batton  [raatu'n],  rat.  Wh,  Gl ; 
gen.  to  the  county. 

Bave  [rili'v],  a  state  of  mad  pas- 
sion, or  fury ;  with  the  meaning 
of  the  verb  to  rave ;  Mid. 

Baw-gob  [rao*h*-gob],  an  abrupt, 
vulgar  speaker;  one  who  is 
ooarse-mouthed.  Wh,  Gl,  (past 
part);  gen. 

Baz  [raaks*],  y.  a.  and  y.  n. 
to  stretch,  or  wrench;  gen.  A 
mustard-plaister  is  said  to  have 
been  a  raxer,    A  person  will  tcU 


of  *  a  nasty  raxin*  pain '  he  is 
subject  to.  Baxy  sb.  (Wh,  Gl) 
and  V.  a.  also,  a  sprain. 

Banen  [raazninl,  v.  a.  When  any- 
thing out  of  tne  oven,  or  from, 
before  the  fire,  is  rather  more 
burnt  than  baked,  it  is  razzeiied  ; 
Mid.  To  over'hroil  a  portion  of 
a  joint,  would  be  to  razzle 
[raaz-ul](irA.  Gl)it 

Bazzle  [raazu'lj,  v.  a.  See  Baz- 
zen. 

Bead  [ri-h'd]  ;  or  Bid  [rid-],  adj. 
red.  Those  forms  are  geneittl, 
but  the  old  Mid- Yorkshire  people 
employ  r^ad  [ri-h'd]  {Wh,  Gl) 
more  freauently  than  is  usual  in 
Nidderdale.  Nor  in  words  similar 
to  rid  do  the  Nidderdale  people 
make  such  use  of  the  [i]. 

Beak  [ri-h'k],  v.  a.  to  reach ; 
Mid.  *  Jieak  me  that  flitch  down  * 
[Ei-h'k  mu  dhaat*  flik-  doo*n]. 
Flitch  is  quite  as  conmioDly 
[fli-h'k]  and  [flih-'k],  mostly 
among  the  old  people. 

B^an  [ri'h'nj,  sb.  and  v.  n.  the 
pronunciation  of  reign ;  gen. 

Beang  [ri'h'ng],  a  discoloured 
line,  or  stripe,  **  as,  the  flesh  from 
the  stroke  of  a  switch,  or  whip. 
A  face  is  reanged  with  dirt  when 
it  has  soiled  nnger-marks  down 
it"— TTA,  Gl  ;  gen. 

Beap  [ri'h'p],  a  stalk,  or  stem; 

Mid.     [P:ey-ri*h'ps],  pea-stalks. 
B^astfri'li'st],  hoarseness.  Bdasty 

[ri'nsti],  aqj. ;  gen. 
Beast  [ri'h'st],  a  rancid  or  rusty 

state,  as  applied  to  meats,  and  to 

bacon  particularly ;    gen.     Wh^ 

Gl  adj.  also  common. 

Beast  [ri'h*st],  a  state  of  restive- 
ness,  or  obstinacy.  Wh,  Gl, ; 
gen.  A  term  most  frequent  in. 
regard  to  a  horse's  benaviour, 
but  not  imusual  in  its  applica- 
tion to  persons.  Wh,  Gl  aq).  also 
common;  gen. 

Beb[reb-],  rib;  Nidd. 
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BeoUing  rrek*lin] ;  or  SaoUing  | 
[raak-linj,  applied  to  a  puny,  or 
rickety  child;  also,  to  animals 
(particularly  to  swine),  a  reckling 
being  employed  to  denote  the 
last  young  one  of  a  litter.  [Of. 
loeL  reklingr,  an  outcast.  — 
W.  W.  S.] 

Beckon  [rek-u'n],  an  apparatus 
attached  to  a  chimney-bar,  and 
used  for  suspending  vessels  over 
the  fire.  The  form  yaries,  but 
is  usually  a  flat  bar  of  iron, 
hook-shaped  at  one  end,  and  an> 
gular  at  me  other ;  drilled,  also, 
with  a  number  of  holes,  one 
above  the  other,  to  receive  a  not- 
hook,  which,  sliding  through  a 
hole  «in  the  bottom  piece  of  the 
reckon,  can  bo  put  to  additional 
use  in  diminishing  or  extending 
the  vessel's  distance  from  the 
top  of  the  fire.     Wh.  Gl.  ;  gen. 

*  Ringing  the  reckon,^  by  way  of 
proclaimmg  a  stroke  of  good 
fortune,  is  not  at  aU  times  a 
mere  figure  of  speech,  but  is  a 
custom  often  humorously  re- 
sorted to  within-doors. 

Beckon-orook  [rek-u*n-kr:ih'k]  ; 
or  Beckon  -  cruke  [rek'u'n  - 
kriwk],  the  hook  attached  to 
the  *  reckon  *  {see).  The  first  form 
appears  in  the  Wh,  GL ;  gen. 

Bed  [red-,  rid*],  v.  a.  to  unloose, 
or  unravel;   to  unriddle;  Mid. 

*  Bed  me  that  out,  wilt  thou  ?  ' 
[Red*  mu  dhaat'  oot*,  wi  tu?], 
Unravel  me  that,  will  you P 

Bsek  [reek],  stock,  i.  e,  in  asso- 
ciation with  race,  or  lineage; 
but  employed  with  an  ill-mean- 
ing; gen.  'They  are  a  bad 
reek,^  *  Aye,  and  they  come  of  a 
bad  reek'  [Dhur*  u  baad'  reek* 
:E  y,  un*  dhe  -kuom*  u  u  baad- 
reek-]. 

Beek  [reek-],  sb.  and  v.  n.  a 
state  of  hot  anger ;  Mid.  The 
verb  is  apt  to  undergo  a  vowel- 
ohange.  [^  ^  diz*  rih-'k !],  How 


he  does  reek  !  or,  fume. 

Beek  [reek-,  rih-'k],  v.  n.  and 
sb.  to  smoke,  or  emit  vapour. 
Beeky  [reek*i],  adj .  smoky.  Wh. 
Gl. ;  gen.  to  the  county. 

Bcightle  [reyt-u*l],  v.  a.  to  put 
to  rights;  Mid.  *Nay,  reightle 
thyself  up  a  bit  before  thou 
goes,  or  thou '11  flay  the  crows 
on  the  road ! '  [Ne-h',  reyfc-u'l 
dhisen*  :uo*p  u  bit*  ufuo'h'  dhuo 
gaanz-,  u  dnuol*  fl:e*h'  t  krao'h'z 
ut"  r.uo-h'd],  or  you  will  frighten 
the  crows  on  the  way. 

Bemling  [rim*lin],  remnant; 
Mid. 

Bemmle  [rem-u'l],  v.  a.  to  beat 
with  a  stick,  but  either  in  sport, 
or  without  real  angry  feelmg; 
Mid.  The  word  is  mostly  used 
in  playful  threat.  *  Come,  come, 
that  *s  thy  granddad's  chair ;  he  '11 
be  for  remmling  of  thee  if  thee 
doesn't  get  out  of  it'  [Kuom*, 
kuom*,  dhaats"  ^li  graan-dad 
che-h'r;  eel*  bi  fu  rem'lin  ao 
dhu,  if-  tu  dis-u'nt  git-  oo-t  ont*]. 
*  They  want  remmling  well,  for 
their  own  good'  [Dhe  waant- 
rem'lin  wee-1,  fu  dhur-  ao'h'n 
gih-*d]  or  [giw'd],  as  some  of  the 
old  people  would  say. 

Bemmon  [rim-un],  v.  a.  to  shift, 
or  remove.  ]Vh,  GL;  Mid. 
*The  place  is  just  as  it  was — 
thou  *8  remmoned  nought,  I  see ' 
[T  plih*'s  iz-  juost*  uz-  it'  waar- 
— dhuoz-  rim'und  -naowt*,  Aa 
sees-],  t.  e.  the  room  has  not  been 
tidied  at  all. 

Bender  [rin-d'ur],  v.  a.  to  melt, 
or  boil  down.  ^Rendered  fat,' 
dripping.  Benderments  [rin*- 
d'uments],  sb.  pL  portions  of  fat, 
of  all  kinds,  melted  into  a  mass. 
Wh,  GL ;  gen.  Equally  applied, 
as  a  plural  term,  to  the  fat  of 
various  kinds  in  separate  j>or- 
tion&  Also  renderings  [rin*- 
d'rinz],  sb.  pL 

Benfih  [rinsh*],  v.  a.  to  rinse ;  gen. 
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It  may  be  worthy  of  a  notjB  that 
wrench  is  pronounced  identioally. 

Bew  [riwl,  p.  t.  of  the  verb  to 
row;  Mia. 

Eezzle  [riz-u'l],  the  weasel  W7i. 
Gl.;  Afid. 

Rick  [rik-];  or Eich  [Rich-],  Rich- 
ard; gen. 

Bifb  [rift-],  V.  iL  to  belch.  Wh. 
Gl ;  gen. 

Eig  [rig*],  ridge.  Also  applied 
to  the  lower  part,  or  rid^e,  of  the 
hack^  and  freely  employed  in 
place  of  this  word.  Wh,  Gl. ; 
gen.  Old  people  are  met  with  who 
habitually  add  [h^,  but  when 
this  is  the  case  the  vowel  is  un- 
usually short  [The  original 
sense  of  ridge  is  hack,  A.S. 
hrycOf  the  back ;  also,  a  ridge. — 
W:  W.  S.] 

Eigging  [rigin],  the  roof-timbers, 
or  rafters.  Bigging-tree  [rig*- 
in-free"],  the  beam  constitutmg 
the  ridge  of  the  roof.  Wh.  01, ; 
gen.  pTriey]  is  the  frequently 
used  refined  form  of  tne  last 
word. 

Eiggle  [rigni'l]  (commonly  spelt 
vjriggle),  v.  n.  to  sway  with  the 
back,  with  a  short,  quick  motion, 
as  sheep  do  when  standing  in 
flock;  gen. 

Ei^ht  [reet-],  v.  a.  to  put  to 
rights,  literalljr  and  figuratively ; 
but  more  particidarly  employed 
in  plaee  of  the  verb  to  comb. 
Eighting-combrreet'in-y-'h'm], 
a  hair  -  comb.  To  *  right  out,' 
to  comb  out  Eighting  [reet'in], 
pros.  part.  Wh.Ol.;geii.  These 
are  common  southern  forms, 
too.  At  Leeds,  rightener  [reyt-- 
nu]  is  also  used  of  a  large- 
toothed  hair-comb.  Lash,  v.  a., 
Lash-coxnb,  sb.  are  also  more 
or  less  employed  generally  in  the 
county.  Lasher,  sb.  as  applied 
to  a  large-toothed  comb  is  heard, 
too.  This  is  the  most  favoured 
form  amongst  uncouth  speakers 


in  southern  localities. 

Eight-on-end  [reet'-un-ind-],  adj. 
in  a  straight  course.  Wh.  Ol, ; 
gen.  Also,  used  to  signify  on 
end,  or  the  right  way  up;  as 
when  one  is  told  to  roll  a  barrel 
to  a  spot,  and  place  it  right-on- 
€7id ;  or,  to  lift  up  a  loose  wheel, 
and  place  it  right-on-end  against 
the  walL 

Eigmarowl  frig-muraowl],  a 
drunkard,  familiarly ;  Mid. 

Elm  [rim*],  a  spoke^  or  *  rung '  of 
a  ladder ;  Mid. 

Eimrace  [rim-ri-h's],  a  very  small 
seam  of  ore — say,  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness ;  Nidd. 

Bind  [raand,  raa-ynd].  See 
Hind. 

Ein^e  [rinj-],  v.  n.  to  whine,  in 
pam ;  to  utter  a  low  sharp  cry  of 
distress,  when  this  is  visible. 
"  *  To  rinye  and  twist  * '' — ^to  com- 
plain, with  an  expression  of 
acute  feelhig  in  the  countenance. 
Binge,  sb.  also,  a  sprain.  Wh. 
Gl,  ;  Mid.  *  I*ve  got  a  ringe  in  my 
shackle '  [Aa-v  git-u'n  u  rinj-  i 
maa-  shaak'ul],  have  sprained 
my  wrist.  In  the  first  sense,  the 
form  is,  also,  common  as  a  9uh^ 
siantive,  [Obviously  a  mere  va- 
riation of  wrench,  pronounced 
[rinsh-l.-W.  W.  S.] 

Eipple  [ripii'l],  V.  a.  to  scratch 
slightly,  drawing  blood,  but  not 
causing  a  flow.  Wh,  OL  ;  gen. 
The  Bubdantive  is  equally  com- 
mon, and  may  be  implied  in  the 
Wh,  01,  It  is  not  limited  in 
application.  Parting  a  layer  of 
dust  on  the  floor  with  the  point 
of  a  stick  would,  e.  g,  create  a 
ripple,  A  mark  across  the  grain 
ot  wood,  as  if  where  a  saw  had 
just  grazed,  would  be  called  a 
ripple,  too. 

Eisem^t  [raazmunt], an inciease 
in  price,  or  wages;  gen.  *Hia 
wages  have  always  been  the 
same;    he*$  never  had  any  of 
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your  risemenU '  [Iz*  we'h'jiz  ev 
yaallis  bin*  t  si*h  m ;  'eez*  niviir 
ed'  aon*i  u  yu  'raa'zmunts]. 

Kising  [laa'zin],  yeasty  or  any 
substitate,  usually  getsthis  name ; 
gen, 

Bist  [rist*] ;  or  Bust  [ruost*],  sb., 
V.  n.,  and  y.  a.  rest ;  Mid.  The 
old  people  cling  to  the  last  form. 

Rive  [raa-v],  v.  a.  and  sb.  to  tear ; 
gen.  The  Wh.  01,  quotes  the 
verb.  In  Mid-Yorks.  the  word 
is  cdso  occasionally  heard  »uh' 
gtantivdyt  to  denote  a  tear-drop. 
It  is  never  heard  in  the  plural. 
Boven  [rovu'n]  {Wh.  OL),  one 
of  the  forms  of  the  per/,  part. 

Bob  [Rob-,  Raoh-'b,  Euoh-'b]; 
or  ±tobin  [Bob-in,  Baoh**bin, 
Buob'in,  Buoh*'bin] ;  or  Hob 
[Ob-,  Aoh-T)],  Bobert;  gen. 

Booktree  [rok-t'ree--  (and)  t*rih*] ; 
or  Balk  [bao-hlc],  the  large 
swine-bar,  belonging  to  traces, 
to  "vi^ch  smaller  bars  are  at- 
tached when  additional  horses 
are  yoked  to  an  implement,  or 
vehicle;  gen, 

Boke  [ruoh-'k],  v.  a.,  v.  n.,  and 
sb.  to  perspire  hea^y;  a  state 
of  exhalation,  ^l^.  01,  (sb.  and 
a^'.) ;  gen.  '  He  sweats  and  rohes 
like  an  old  horse'  [Ee  -swi'h'ts 
un-  -ruoh'Tts  laa*k  un*  aoh''d 
•aos*].  *  He  fair  (quite)  rokes  wet* 
[I  fe-h*r  ruoh-'ks  weet-],  said  of 
an  animal  from  which  a  dense 
vapour  is  rising.  *  Roky  weather ' 
means  a  wann,  vaporous  state 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Book  [rook-],  a  bundle,  as  applied 
to  clover ;  gen. 

Bonpy  [roopi,  raowp-i],  adj. 
hoarse  -  voiced.  *  Rouped  up,* 
closed  in  the  throat,  necessitat- 
ing laboured,  or  feeble  speaking. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen.  Boup  is  also  a 
verb  adivey  but  infrequent  in 
use.  In  this,  as  in  other  words 
of  the  same  class,  with  their  de- 
rivatives, the  vowels  [oo]  and 


[aow]  have  about  an  ecpial  use, 
and  are  employed  indiscrimin- 
ately in  both  vulgar  and  refined 
speech. 

Boiule  [roo'zu'11,  v.  a.  to  rouse: 
Mid. 

Bout  [root-,  raowt-],  v.  a.  to 
search,  employing  the  hands; 
to  dragforth ;  to  bring  to  view ; 
gen.  The  Wh.  01.  has  to  'rout 
about,'  with  a  general  explana- 
tion. 

Bont  [root-,  raowt],  v.  n.  "To 
low  or  bellow,  as  cattle."  Wh. 
01.;  Mid.  Also,  to  bellow,  or 
speak  boisterously,  and,  at  times, 
employed  as  a  substantive. 

Beater  [root-*ur,  raowt-'ur],  v.  a. 
and  V.  n.  to  search  amidst  a  con- 
fusion of  things;  to  turn  out 
mixed  contents,  for  examination, 
or  tidying  purposes.  Boutering* 
time  [raowt-'u'rin  taa*m],  a 
house  -  cleaning,  or  other  such 
time.  Wh.  Gl;  gen.  Both 
terms  are  also  employed  mhstan- 
tively  in  the  senses  indicated. 

Boater  [root-*ur,  raowt-'url,  a 
rushing  or  confosed  noise  of  any 
kind;  a  commotion,  or  'to  do.' 
Wh.  01 ;  gen.  The  verb  is  also 
employed. 

Boater  [roo*t*ur],  sb.  and  v.  n. 
loud  emi)ty  talk ;  Mid.  *  What 's 
he  standing  routering  there  at  P ' 
[Waats*  i  staan-in  roo*tu*rin 
dhi-h'r  aat-  ?] 

Boaty  [root-i,  raowt-i],  adj.  rank 
and  coarse,  as  applied  to  grass. 
Wh.  01.;  Mid. 

Bow  Fraow'],  v.  n.  to  engage  in 
hana  -  labour  vigorously,  and 
with  commotion.  Wh.Oi.;  gen. 
Also  in  use  substantively. 

Bowan-tree  [raowun-t'ree--] ;  or 
Bown-tree  rraown--t'ree-J,  the 
mountain-ash,  much  used  in  a 
variety  of  superstitious  ways  as 
apreservative  against  witchcraft. 
WK  01. ;  gen.  The  refined 
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forms  are  [ruwim  (and)  ruim*- 
frey]. 

Eowhead  Fraowi-h'd  (and) 
yi"li'd],  a  hobgoblin ;  Mid. 

Eownd  [raownd*],  the  roe  of  fish« 
Wh.  Ol.;  gen. 

Eoy  [rao'y],  v.  n.  to  indulge  in 
reckless  conduct.  The  word  is 
perha^  oftenest  heard  "with  on 
following  adyerbially,  as  in  the 
Wh,  01,  but  the  addition  is  not 
obligatory.  'He  drinks  and 
r&ys  at  f  end  on  't'  [I  d'ringks* 
Tin*  rao'yz  ut*  ind*  ont],  He 
'drinks'  and  is  reckless  to  an 
extremity;  Mid. 

Eozzil  [roz'il] ;  or  Bussel  [mos-il], 
y.  n.  and  y.  a.  to  wither.  The 
Wh.  01.  quotes  **  ruudVd, 
withered  as  an  apple,''  but  the 
yerb,  though  oftenest  heard  in 
connection  with  orchard -fruit, 
has  no  restriction.  The  first 
yerb  is,  howeyer,  in  most  use. 

Enok  [ruok-] ;  or  Enckle 
[ruok'irl];  or  Bockle  [rok-ul], 
a  pile ;  usually  applied  to  one  of 
bean-sheayes.  A  ruckle  of  these 
are  four,  bound  together  at  the 
top.  The  two  firet  forms  are 
general;  the  last  a  Mid- York- 
shire. 

End  fruod'l;  or  Eed-md  [rid-- 
ruod*],  red  ochre.    Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Enddook  [ruod*uk],  a  robin ;  gen. 

Eud-ttake  [ruod'HBtih'k],  a  stake 
to  which  cattie  are  fastened  in 
the  bam.     Wh.  01;  gen. 

Evff  [ruof],  applied  to  the  moon's 
halo ;  gen.  It  is  looked  upon  as 
a  sign  of  rain. 

Enlley  [ruoril,  a  waggon,  with- 
out sides,  and  yery  low  in  build, 
used  in  market -towns  where 
business  is  going  on;  Mid.  A 
reduced  form  of  the  'wherry' 
employed  by  the  railway  carriers 
of  the  soutiiem  manufacturing 
towns. 

Eimbnstloal    [ruombuos-tikul], 


a4j.  of  a  coarse  turbulent  ad- 
dress, with  yentureeome,  corre- 
sponding manners.  WTi.  OL  ; 
gen. 
Eumi^tion  jraom'shn'n],  a  com- 
motion, nh.  Gl. ;  Mid.  Eump- 
ture  [ruom'fur],  also,  for  a 
tumultuous  outbreak. 

Eiing  [ruonff'].  The  rungs  of  a 
cart  are  the  topmost  aide  por- 
tions; gen. 

Enimel  [monil],  a  riynlet,  or 
rill.  Also,  a  funnel.  Wh.  GL  ; 
Mid.  There  are  also  employed 
runlet  [ruon'lit]  with  the  first 
meaning,  and  tunnel  [tuon*il] 
with  the  last ;  these  forms  being 
general 

Eunty  [ruon'ti],  adj.  short-set, 
actiye,  and  haray  in  appearance. 
Wh.  OL  :  Mid.  The  t  is  dental 
in  some  cases. 

Euih  [ruosh'l,  a  crowd ;  a  meny- 
makmg.  Wh.  OL;  Mid.  In 
seyeraf  Yorkshire  localities,  the 
term  is  applied  to  the  yearly 
feast-days. 

Enttings  [ruot-inz],  sb.  pi.  animal 
entrails.  Wh.  OL:  Mid.  Also 
shortened  to  ruta  [mots']. 

Buttle  [ruot-uUl,  v.  n.  to  rattle, 
usually  applied  to  throat-sounds, 
and  particularly  to  the  noise 
heard  from  a  dyia^  person,  too 
weak  to  make  the  effort  to 
breathe.  Wh.  OL;  gen.  Also, 
common  as  a  whitardive. 

Backless  [saak-los],  acfj-  and  sb. 
innocent;  Mid. 

Sad  [saad*],  adj.  heayy ;  in  a  co- 
hesiye,  moist  state,  as  applied  to 
substances.  Wh.  OL;  gsa.  'As 
sad  as  a  dimipling'  [Uz*  saad* 
uz*  u  duom*plin].  'As  sad  as 
liyer '  [Uz'  saad*  uz*  liy 'u], 

saag'],  y.  n.  and  y.  a,  to 
gain  in  bulk,  from  oyerweight, 
as  when  a  ftiU  sack  on  the  Ixick 
of  a  horse  inclines,  or  sags^  on 
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ono  aide  until  it  *  sags  over'  [Baagz* 
aowh'r].  Wh.  01.  *  Sagged  out* 
[saagd*  oot*],  also  common ;  gen. 

Sai'm  [se'b'm,  si'li'm]^  hog's-lard. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Saint  Pawsle  [Saant*  (and) 
Sih-'nt  Pao-h'sull;  Mid.  *;In 
a  district  of  the  North  Biding, 
this  mythical  saint  is  a  subject 
of  constant  aUusioUi  as  one  hay- 
ing superlatiye  excellencies,  but 
a  saint  whose  day  in  the  calendar 
never  comes.  Of  a  bright  copper 
show -kettle,  it  will  be  said: 
'That's  for  better  days  than 
Simdays:  it's  for  St  Paw$le*8, 
and  8t  Fawsle  e'ens'  [Dhaats* 
fur'  bet''u  di*h'z  un*  Suon'duz : 
its-  fd  Su'nt*  Pao'h'su'lz,  un* 
Su'nt*  Pao-h'su'l  ee'nz].  One 
youth  will  eaj  to  another: 
*  When 's  thou  going  to  don  thy 
new  coat,  Eich?^  *&  StPawsl^s' 
[Winz*  dhoo*  boon'  tu  don'  dhi 
nih-'  kuo'h't,  Rich'  ?  U  Su'nt- 
Pao'h'su'lz],  will  be  the  evasive 
response."  The  above  appeared 
as  a  communication  to  Notes  and 
Queries^  several  years  ago,  but 
elicited  no  reply.  [Clearly  a 
corruption  of  'Saint  ApoeUe.* 
The  vagueness  is  due  to  the  in- 
tentional refraining  from  men- 
tioning which  apostle. — ^W.  W.  8.] 

Sai'r  [se'h'r],  adj.  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  sore.  Employed,  also, 
as  an  adverb.     Wh.  Gl. ;  gen. 

Sai'ry  [se'h'ii],  adj.  in  a  sickly 
state.     Wh.  Gl. ;  gen. 

Sai'ry  [seh-'ril  \  or  S6ary  [snob-'ri]; 
or  Surry  [suori,  sur'i  (ref.)j, 
a4j.  sorry ;  gen.  The  first  forms 
usually  precede  anoun,  especially 
if  emphasis  is  required.  '  He 's 
a  soary  friend  *  [Eez'  u  'suoh-'ri 
frind'].  'Themes  sa%*ry  c6al; 
they  won't  bum*  [Dhemz'  seh^'ri 
kuo'hl;  dhewin'ut  baon\).  The 
first  form  belongs  to  Mid- Y  orks. ; 
the  second  is  most  usual  in  the 
north;  and  the  last  is  always 
used  in  refined  speech.    Sdary 


is  a  south-west  form,  too,  but 
rarely  with  a  long  vowel  sound, 
and  in  little  character. 

Sam  [saam-],  v.  a.  to  gather ;  gen. 
Also,  to  curdle  (v.  n.  Wh.  GL); 
Mid. 

Samoast  [saamkaast,  saam'kest], 
sb.  sing,  and  plur.  a  fiirmine- 
term  for  land  ploughed  m 
breadths  of  five  or  six  yards; 
Mid.  'I  am  bown  (going)  to 
plough  in  samcast '  [Aa'z  boon* 
to  ploo  i  saam'kaastj.  The  fur- 
rows are  not  *  crossed,'  or  tra- 
versed, but  merely  exist  as  drains. 
[The  prefix  sam  in  Old  English 
is  cognate  with,  not  borrowed 
from,  the  Latin  semi,  with  the 
same  sense.  Thus,  samrede  = 
half  red,  half  ripe,  is  used  of 
cherries  in  Piers  the  Plowman, 
C.  ix.  311.  Hence  samcast  is, 
literally,  hatf-caeit ;  meaning, 
perhaps,  partially   ploughed. — 

Saptoppin  [saap'topin],  a  want- 

Sark  [saa'k],  a  shirt  Wh.  Gl  ; 
gen. 

Sarra  [saar-u] ;  or  Sarre  [saa-v], 
V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  serve ;  sen. 
The  last  form  is  usually  employ- 
ed before  a  word  be^iiming  with 
a  voweL  *  Awaywith  thee  and 
sarra  t*  pigs '  flJwi'h'  wi  dhu 
un'  saar'u  t  pigz']*     ^^«  ^^« 

Sarrowings  [saaru-inz],  sb.  pL 
slops  or  messes  for  the  pig- 
trough  (TFA.  01.);  gen.;  or,  for 
cattle;  Mid.  Occasionally,  in 
Mid-Torkshire,  the  word  is  used 
for  the  quantity  of  milk  yielded 
by  one  cow. 

Sathan  [Seh-'thun],  is  often  the 
pronunciation  of  Saian.  When 
the  f  only  is  sounded,  the  word 
is  [Sih''tun]  ;  ref.  [Se'h'tun], 
the  vowel  being  invariably  long 
in  the  last  form ;  gen.  Both  these 
may  be  often  heard  with  a 
dental  t. 
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Sanl  [sao'h'l],  the  pronimciation 
of  aotd;  gen. 

Saninas  [saoh-'mns  (but  with  the 
first  vowel  often  long)],  lit.  Soid- 
rrmsst  the  feast  of  All  Souls, 
November    2.      Sauxnas  -  e'en 

E8aoh*'nius-ee*n].  Saumas-cake 
-kih'k],  a  small  fruit-cake,  pre- 
pared for  eating  on  this  day. 
Wh,  01,  The  preparation  of  these 
cakes  is  alludea  to  in  the  Wh, 
Ol,  as  a  custom  known  in  the 
locality  in  the  early  part  of  the 
oentuiy.  It  yet  lingers  in  Mid- 
Yorkshire. 

San't  [sao'h'tj,  v.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
saunW;  Mid. 

Saut  [saoh'^t],  the  pronunciation 
of  mlt^  and  usual  to  the  class  of 
word.     Wh.  OL;  gen. 

Sawoome  [s:ao'h'kum],  sawdust. 
Wh.  OL ;  Mid.  See  Ooom  in 
E.  D,  S.  Gloss.  B.  7. 

Say  [seh'j  si*h'],  v.  a.  and  sb.  to 
control,  by  woid  of  mouth.  Also, 
to  convince.  Saying,  and  sayed, 
past  and  pres.  parts.  The  last 
form  is  exampled  in  the  Wh,  OL  ; 
gen. 

Scaddle  [skaad-u'l],  adj.  timid, 
usually  applied  to  a  horse ;  gen. 

Scalder  [skrao-h'd'ur],  v.  a.  to 
leave  the  appearance  of  a  blister- 
ed, or  chafea  place.  An  '  angry ' 
place  is  also  so  designated.  Wh. 
OL;md. 

Scale  [ske-h'll,  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
scatter  j  Mid.  As  a  neuter  verb, 
its  use  IS  infrequent 

Soallibrat  [skaalibraat],  a  "  pas- 
sionate or  screaming  child."  Wh. 
OL ;  Mid.  A  romping,  rudely 
boi^rous  child  also  gets  tiie 
name. 

Soallion  [skaal-yun],  a  leek.  Wh. 
GL ;  m. 

Scamperil  [skaam*pu'ril],  a  scamp- 
ish juvenile;  Mid. 

Soar'  [skaar],  scare  ;  gen.  '  It 
put  such  on  (of)  a  scar'  on  them 


that  they  never  dared  go  again 
[It*  puot"  sa'yk*  n  u  *skaa*r  on- 
um*  ut*  dhe  mv'ur  'daa*d  gaang^ 
ugi'h'n]. 

Scarbro'-row  [Skaa-bru-raow]. 
When  sufficiently  used  tea-leaves 
have  more  water  added  to  them, 
it  is  a  humorous  proceeding  to 
give  a  shaking  to  the  tea-pot, 
which  action  is  called  a  Scarhrif' 
row  ;  an  allusion,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, to  theezigenoiee  associated 
with  the  lodging-houses  there. 
The  same  process  is  also  called, 
'  a  mantua-maker's  ([maan'ti- 
maakuz])  twist ; '  Mid. 

Scaud-Iiton 't !  [skaoh'd-litont !] 
an  imprecation,  used  in  anger, 
but  meaningless.  Wh.  GL  ;  Mid. 
[Formerly,  the  meaning  was 
clear,  viz.  '  a  scald  light  on  it  I ' 
A  ecald,  or  ecall,  is  a  sort  of  scab. 
See  Levit.  xiiL  30.— W.  W.  &] 

Scaam  [skao-h'm],  insincere  talk ; 
banter;  Mid.  One  listening  to 
a  letter  being  read  will,  at  a 
characteristic  passage,  say  of  the 
writer,  *  That  s  like  his  ecaum ' 

Shaats*  laa'k  iz*  skao'h'm],  like 
i  trick  of  talk ;  being  more 
humorous  than  sincere.  The 
term  is  also  applied  to  scornfully- 
abusive  language.  It  is  also 
used  as  indicating  the  appearance 
of  scorn ;  Mid.  <  Ana  ^e  had 
such  a  Acaum  in  her  face  all  the 
time  she  was  going  on'  pJn' 
shd'h'd  "sa'yk  u  skao*h*m  i  ur* 
fi'h's  yaal*  t  taa*m  shu  wur* 
gaan'in  aon*]. 

Soan'my  [skaoh-'mi],  a^j.  gaudy  ; 
Mid. 

Scaup  [skaoh*'p],  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  eccdp.  The  top  of  the 
head,  or  skull,  when  hairless. 
Also,  a  stony  or  rocky  surface. 
Scaupy,  adj.     Wh.  GL;  gen. 

Soirwhew  fsku'wiw],  adv.  awry; 
Nidd. 

Sconce  [skaons%  skons',  skaoh-'ns], 
a  screen.    Used,  also,  in  figure ; 
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Mid.  A  *  fire  -  sconce  *  [faayr- 
skons],  A  l)eg^;ar  will  carry 
a  basket  holding  a  few  wares  for 
*  a  bit  of  a  sconcey*  i,  e.  in  pre- 
tence of  being  a  dealer. 
Sconce  [skons-],  v.  a.  to  seat 
one's  self;  to  couch,  resting  on 
the  limbs.  Also,  substantively, 
for  a  fixed,  shelf-like  seat ;  gen. 
The  word  is  in  greatest  use  as  a 
verb, 

Scopperil  [skopiil,  skuopiil],  a 
teetotum.     Wh,  01, ;  gen. 

Sconce  [skoos*,  skaows'l  v.  a. 
to  seize  and  beat,  with  the  open 
hand.     Wh.  01.  ;  Mid. 

Sconch  [skooch-l,  v.  n.  to  couch, 

or  stoop  low ;  Mid. 
Scourge  Fskwuo-h'j] ;  or  Sconrgy 

rskwuoViiJ,  a  short  whip,  the 

lash  of  which  is  usually  made  of 

horse-hair. 

Scow    [skaow] ;  or     Scowder 

fskaowd*ur] ;  or  Scowderment 
skaowd'ument],  a  cleaning  bout 
of  any  kind ;  the  confused  noise 
of  any  process  performing  by 
hand.  Wh,  OL  ;  sen.  The  two 
first  forms  are  also  in  use  as 
neuter  verbs, 

Scraffle  [skraafni'l],  v,  n.  to  con- 
tend with  the  hands,  as  amidst 
a  throng,  for  place  or  position ; 
or,  in  a  reaching  struggle  for 
something  held  out.  WK,  OL  ; 
gen.    Also,  substantively. 

Scram  [skraam-l,  v.  a.  and  sb.  to 
gather  from  fne  eround,  by  as 
many  as  the  hand  can  at  once 
seize;  gen. 

S cramp  [skraamp*],  v.  a.  to 
gather,  clutchingly,  as  in  a  chil- 
dren's scramble  for  nuts ;  Mid. 
Alluding  to  a  person's  savings, 
it  will  be  said,  *  He's  gotten  it 
(the  money)  scramped  together, 
somehow'  [Eez*  git'iTn  it 
skraampt'  tug^d*'ur,  suom'oo"]. 

Scran  [skraan-],  food,  familiarly. 
Scran -time  [skraan*  -  taa'in]. 


food,  or  meal-time,  Wh.  01; 
gen.  *He'd  neither  scrip  nor 
scran*  (Id-  ne-h'd'ur  skrip-  nur* 
skraan'J,  had  nothing,  or,  was 
worth  nothing  at  all.     [Cf  IceL 

skran,  rubbi^,  marine  stores. 

W.  W.  S.] 

Scrapple  fskiaap-ul];  or  Scropple 
[skropiil],  V.  n,  to  struggle  with 
the  hands ;  Mid.  Of  a  delirious 
person,  it  will  be  said,  that  she 
•  did  nought  but  jolder  (jolt)  her 
head  about,  and  scropple*  [did* 
naow't  bud-  jaow'ld'ur  u  yi'h'd 
uboot'  un*  skrop'ul]. 

Scrat  [skraat-],  v.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb. 
to  scratch.  Also,  in  the  sense  of 
to  *  tussle '  or  struggle  for  a  bare 
living.     Wh.  01,  ;  gen. 

Scrat[8kraat'], the  devil.  Usually 
with  the  prefix  Old  [aoh-'dl 
Wh,  01, :  gen.  [Icel.  «)fcra«»,  a 
goblin,  a  devil.— W.  W.  S.] 

Scrawm  [skrao'h'm],  v.  a.  and 
V.  n.  to  scribble,  in  long  charac- 
ter; to  smear,  in  up  and  down 
lines ;  to  grope,  with  great  action 
of  the  hands.  Wh,  01,;  gen. 
Also,  substantively. 

Scrawt  [skriao-h't],  v.  a.  to  scratch, 
leaving  a  mark.  Scrawty 
Ma::aoh'ti], a^j.  Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 
The  first  form  is  also  employed 
substantively. 

Screed  [skree'd],  sb.  and  v.  a. 
a  long  shred,  or  border,  of  paper, 
or  any  similar  material;  gen. 
Wh,  01,  As  an  active  verb,  the 
word  is  in  common  use.  *  Screed 
that  bit  off,  the  whole  length' 

ISkree'd  dhaat*  bit*  aoff •,  t  yaal« 
enth']. 

Screeding  [skreedin],  a  scolding- 
match  among  women,  when  vio- 
lence may  go  the  length  of  tear- 
ing, or  screeding,  the  cap.  Wh, 
OL;  gen. 

Screel  [skri-h'l],  v.  n.  and  sb. 
to  ay,  in  a  shrieking  manner; 
gen. 
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Soreelpoke  Fskrrlilpuoli'k],  a 
name  bestowed  on  a  crying  child ; 
Mid. 

Scribe  [skiaa'bl,  an  inscription, 
or  writing.  Wh.  QL ;  Mid.  As 
a  neuter  verb  the  term  is  some- 
what more  common.  It  is  also 
occasionally  heard  whstaniively, 

Sorike  [skraa-k],  v.  n.  to  scream. 
Wh.  UL;  gen.  Equally  com- 
mon as  a  emstarUive. 

Scrimp  [skrimp*],  a  small  por- 
tion, or  object;  Mid.  Wh.  01., 
"  scrimpy  "  [skrim'pi]  and  "  scrimp- 
ed up "  [skrimpt*  nop*],  a<^'8. ; 
also  common.  [Of.  Eng.  shrimp. 
— W.  W.  S.] 

Scrog  [skrog*],  a  shrub,  or  similar 
stumpy  growth.  Scrogs  (Wh. 
GL),  underwood  generally ;  Mid. 

V.  a.,  V.  n.,  and 


Scrowl  [skraow-l],  ^ 
sb.  to  scrawl ;  Mi( 


Scrabble  [skruob-ul],  v.  n.  to 
make  shirt  laboriously ;  Mid.  A 
person  will  say,  *  I  've  to  scruhhU 
hard  enough  for  my  bit ' — ^for  the 
little  Tie  (or  she)  earns  [Aa'y  tu 
skruob'ul  aa'd  ini'h'f  ra*  maa* 
bit*].  The  word  conveys  the 
idea  of  *  hand-and-nail '  work. 

Scradge  [skruodj],  v.  n.  and 
V.  a.  to  crowd  up,  or  squeeze. 
Scrowdge  [skraow^''],  Wh.  01., 
past  part.,  m  use  also ;  Mid. 

Scraff  [skruof*];  or  Scrafment 
[skruof'ment],  scum,  dross,  or 
other  like  impurity.  ^  Wh.  Ol., 
the  last  form  being  given  in  the 
plural,  which^  is  more  used  than 
the  singular  in  Mid-Yorks.  and 
Nidd.  Jblefined  speakers  usually 
drop  the  s  systematically  in  the 
plural  use  of  the  last  word ;  and 
m  each  there  is  a  change  of 
vowel  to  [o] ;  gen. 

Scraff  [skruof],  to  scrub  lightly. 
"Scruflln  ([skruof-inl  sb.),  a 
long  mop  for  cleaning  uie  bottom 
of  the  bakers*  oven.'*^  Wh.  01. ; 
Mid.    Hard  work  of  any  kind 


a.   to   descry. 


to  scrape^ 
Wh.  OLi 


witib  a  mop  amounts  to  no  more 
than  scruffing.  One  will  be  told 
to  get  a  besom  and  scruff  the 
snow  off  the  doorstone;  by  which 
sentence  it  will  be  understood 
that,  firom  its  partially  iced  state, 
only  the  sur£jEU)e  portions  can  be 
cleared  to  any  e^d^ent. 

Scraffle  [skraof -u'l],  y.  n.  and  sb. 
to  contend,  or  souffle.  Also, 
figuratively.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

ScranchingB  [skruon-shinz],  sb. 
pL  broken  bread  in  small  por- 
tions, or  victuals  in  remaining 
morsels.  Wh.  01. ;  Mid,  The 
form  employed  in  the  singular  is 
usually  scroncheon  [skruon*- 
shim]. 

Scry 

WKyi.; 

Send  [skaod'],  v.  a. 
with  an  implement. 
Mid. 

Scnfter  rskaof-fur],  v.  n.  and 
sb.  to  hurry.  *  I  can  bide  an 
hour,  then  I  must  be  scuftering* 
[Aa*  kun*  baa'd  im*  oo'h'r,  dhin* 
Aa*  mun*  bi  skuof  *Vu'rin] ;  Mid. 

Seng  [skuog*],  a  squirrel ;  Mid. 

Senmflsh  [sknom-fish],  v.  a.  to 
stifle,  or  suffocate.  Wh.  Ol. 
past  pari,  also  employed ;  gen. 

Sentch  [skuoch-],  v.  a.  and  sb. 
to  whip,  or  scourge ;  Mid. 

Sentter  [skuot'ur],  v.  a.  "To 
run  to  waste,  as  a  taper  in  » 
wind.**  Wh.  01. ;  gen.  Also,  a 
V.  n.,  to  run  quickly ;  or,  to  flow 
fast,  with  a  jerky  movement,  as 
the  contents  of  a  barrel  when 
unplugged. 

S^  [si'h'],  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  see. 
This  form  is  usually  employed 
before  a  consonant.  It  is  a  con- 
stituent in  many  inteijectional 
phrases.  '  Nobbut  see  buts  ! ' 
[Naob-ut  si'h'  buodx-!].  Only 
see,  but!— only  seel  *See$  t'e 
buts  I '  [Si'h'a  tu  buo-dz !],  Look 
you,  butl^ookyoulgen*  In  all 
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words  wHere  the  yowel  is  [ee*],  in 
dialect  speeoh,  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  employ  a  fracture,  and 
to  make  the  yowel  a  short  one, 
with  a  final  element.  But  in 
cases  where  the  word  is  a  mono- 
syllable, this  usage  occurs  by 
rule  in  a  very  pronounced  way. 
In  such  common  words  as  [dee*] 
die,  [nee^  Imee,  [wee'l  we,  [bee'J 
be,  [flee*]  ^jr,  [rree-j  tree,  and 
others,  true  dialect  speakers  make 
the  change  insensibly  before  con- 
sonants. Nor  are  indications  of 
this  usage  wanting  in  the  refined 
of  these  monosyllabic  forms  (as 
[sey,  dey,  ney,  wey*,bey*,  fley*, 
trey]),  as  employed  oy  the 
atry ;  in  two  of  the  above, 


sey]  and  [bey*],  the  change  is 
often  to  [seyh']  and 


with  distinctness ;  but  the  habit 
in  connection  with  these  refined 
forms  is  slight,  and  unfixed.  In 
only  one  word  in  southern  dia- 
lect, see  [see*,  si'h'l,  does  this 
substitution  of  [i-hj  for  [ee*] 
occur. 

Seagle  [d'h'gu'lj,  v.  n.  to  loiter 
indolently;  Mid. 

S^ak  [sih-'k],  ^.  t.  of  mick  (in 
dialect  pronunciation  [suo'kj) ; 
Mid. 

Seak  [si'h'kl  adj.  sick.  '  I  was 
neither  8eak  nor  sore '  [ Aa*  waa 
naow'd'ur  si'hli  nur'  se'h'r],  was 
without  an  ailment.  Used,  also, 
in  relation  to  condition  of  mind. 
Wh,  01;  gen.  Sek  [sek]  is 
employed  as  an  adjective  and 
BubstflJitive,  and  is  the  refined 
form. 

Seakening  [sih'knin],  a  child- 
birth.    Wh,  OL;  gen. 

Sear  [si-h'r];  or  Snar  [siwh'r], 
adj.  and  adv.  sure;  gen.  The 
last  form  is  often  [seewh'r]  in 
emphasia  The  quicKOst  speakers 
employ  [siw'h'rl,  and,  unempha- 
tically,  [siwh'rj.  The  first  form 
often  interchanges  with  fsi'h'r]. 
In  conversation,  when  the  first 


pers.,  pres.  t.  of  to  be  occurs, 
the  verb  is  omitted,  being  ren- 
dered unnecessary  because  of 
the  two  t^a  in  conjunction.  In 
such  a  sentence  as,  '  I  shall  soon 
come,'  where  there  is  also  this 
order  of  contact,  both  «'s  are 
always  heard  —  [Aa-z  si'h'n 
kuo*m].  The  same  forms  of  sure 
are  also  employed  for  assure^*  1 
assured  him  it  was  true'  [Aa* 
si'h'd  im-  it  waa  t'ri'h']. 

S^Te  [si'h'v],  the  common  dry 
rush.     Wh,  01. ;  gen. 

Seeing-glass  [see-in-dlaas],  a 
looking-glass.     Wh.  01,;  gen. 

Seg  [seg] ;  or  Bulaeg  [buol-segl 
a  sedge,  or  water-rush.  Wh^ 
01, ;  gen.  An  old  Holy  Thursday 
custom  i>revail8  in  many  villages 
of  strewine  9egs  over  the  door- 
stones  of  houses.  This  custom 
existed  in  York  up  to  a  few 
^ears  ago.  A  lady,  long  a  re- 
sident of  the  city,  says  she  re- 
members having  seen  Ousegate 
— ^a  main  thoroughfare  there — 
witii  both  causeways  covered,  for 
a  long  distance,  with  rushes. 

Semmant  [sim*unt],  adj.  slender. 
Wh,  01. ;  Mid. 

Semmit  [sim-it],  adj.  flexible. 
Wh.  01, ;  Mid. 

Set  [set*,  sit*],  v.  a.  to  send  forth ; 
to  place  a  value  upon ;  to  accom- 
pany (Wh,  01.).  'They  were 
»etten  home  by  half-past  one' 
[Dhu  wu  set'u'n  yaam*  biv 
ao'h'f-paast*  yaan*].  *He  puts 
great  Mf  on  it '  [I  puots*  gut*  set* 
aont-l.  'Who  iet  thee?'  'I 
wasn  t  setten;  1  came  by  my- 
self' [We*h'  set*  dhu?  Aa* 
waa*nt  set*u'n;  Aa*  kaam*  bi 
misel*];  gen. 

Sets  [sets*,  sits*],  an  equivalent 
for  matters,  or  things,  as  usually 
employed  colloquially;  gen.  'She 
is  no  great  sets  of  a  lass'  [Shih''z 
ne-h'  gri-h't  sets*  u  u  laas*],  of 
no  great  abilities,  in  respect  of 
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what  is  being  spoken  of — not 
much  good  for.  *  How  are  you 
to-day  P'  *  No  great  eetSt  dame, 
thank  you'  [Oo*  aaTvi  tu-di*h'  ? 
Ne'h'  gut*  sets*,  di*hm,  thengk* 
yu]. 

Setten  [sit-uX  set-u'n],  used  of 
anythmg  set  or  burnt  to  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  while  on  the 
fire,  as  milk,  for  want  of  stirring 
lip,  or  potatoes,  for  want  of  a 
shake  in  the  pan;  gen.  The 
word  is  usually  followed  by  on. 
Such  is  the  case,  too,  with  the 
verb,  to  set,  also  in  use.  Setting 
[sit-in],  adj.  Pot-sitten  {Wh. 
01,)  [pot'-situ'n],  *«c«  on'  or 
burnt  to  the  vessel  used.   ' 


'Setteti- 

on'  is  also  used  adjectivally  in 
respect  of  food  with  a  burnt 
flavour;  gen. 

8etten-on  [set-u'n-aon-],  adj. 
dwarfed;  gen.  The  participial 
ending  is  a  common  aiidition  to 
verbs. 

Setter    [set'u,    Bitnil,    a    seton. 

Wh,Ol;  Mid. 
Setty  [set'i],  adj.  and  adj.  part. 

conceited;  Mid. 
Sew  [siw],  p.  t  of  seta,  but  also 

used  in  the  present ;  gen. 
Shab  [shaab'l,  v.  n.  to  act  meanly. 

Wh.  01;  Mid. 
Shackle  [shaak-u'l],  the  wrist; 

the  ancle.    The  term  ^shackU- 

end'  is  applied  to  the  thin  end 

of  any  dub-shaped  article ;  gen. 

Shaf  [shaaf'l,  the  wrist,  familiarly. 
Shafinent  [shaaf -mint],  sb.  ( Wh, 
OL)  the  wrisfs  circumference; 
Mid. 

ShafSle  fshaaf-u'l],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  shuffle.  BhftfflJTig,  pres.  part. 
Wk  OL;  Mid.  Each  of  these 
forms,  verb  and  participle,  is  also 
heard  as  a  substantive  in  Mid- 
Yorkshire. 

Shaft  [shaaft-] ;  or  ShaT  [shaav], 
sheaf.  The  first  is  a  Mid-Tork. 
form.    The  last  one  is  general. 


and  alone  receives  the  s  of  the 
plural. 

Sluig  [shaag-1  a  laige  cut  portion 
of  bread ;  Nidd.  A  *  butter-*^^ ' 
[buot**ur  -  shaag]  is  such  a 
portion  buttered. 

Shak  [shaak],  a  large  natural 
opening,  or  cavern;  Nidd. 

Shakbag  [sbaak-baag],  a  lazy, 
roving  person ;  a  vagrant.  Wh. 
01;  Mid. 

Shak'-fork  [shaak--fu"k],  a  straw- 
fork.  Wh.  Gl. ;  gen.  *  An'  there 
it  hung,  like  a  bag  of  (on)  a 
shiik^~fork*[Un:  dhi'h'r  it'  uong*, 
laak  u  baag-  uv u shaak'-fu'-k]. 
The  last  part  of  the  compound 
has  ofton  a  medial  vowel,  fol- 
lowed by  a  trilled  r, 

Shak'in  [shaak'in],  the  ague; 
Mid.  *  He 's  at  t'  warst  (at  the 
worst),  like  t'  third  day  shcJiin* 
[Ee-z  ut'  t  waa-st,  laa'k  t  thaod^ 
di'h'  shaak'in].  Said  of  a  person 
whose  ill  will  has  culminated. 

Shakripe  [shaak -raa-p],  adj.  ripe, 
and  ready  to  fall,  at  a  shake,  or 
shock.  Mostlv  iLsed  with  refer- 
ence to  fruit,  but  freely  applied 
in  a  general  way.    Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Shale  [shih'l,  she-h'l  (ref.)],  v.  a. 
and  V.  n.  to  scale,  or  separate. 
Wh.  GL;  gen.  Also,  tubstan-- 
tively. 

Sham  [shaam-],  v.  a.,  v.  n.,  and 
sb.  to  shame ;  gen. 

Shandy  [shaandi],  adj.  empty- 
headed;  crack-brained.  Applied, 
too,  to  a  lean  person.  Wh.  GL; 
Mid.  With  tne  first  meaning, 
employed,  also,  as  a  substantive. 

Shank  [shaangk-],  v.  a.  to  walk, 
or  '  foot '  any  distance.  Shank- 
nag  [shaangk'-naag-]  [Wh.  01) 
is  employed  m  an  identical  man- 
ner, colloquially.  Shank- weary 
[shaangk'-wi-tfri],  ac(j.  {Wh.  OL) 
"leg-weary";  gen. 

Shawm  [8baoh''m],  v.  n.  to  gather 
up  a  garment  so  as  to  admit  the 
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heat  of  a  fire  lo  the  feet  and  legs. 
Shawxmng  r8haoh*'mm],  sb.  a 
*  warming '  of  this  nature.  Wh, 
OL ;  Mid. 

Shearmg-hook  [shi-h'rin-dh'k],  a 
sickle;  gen.  Shear  for  rectp  is 
general  to  the  north. 

Sheep-oade  [sheep-kih'd,  sheyp*- 
keh'd  (refjl,  a  sheep -louse. 
Wk  GL  ;  Mid. 

8heet-danoe[8heet'-d'aan8].  Eape 
is  thrashed  oft  sheets ;  the  young 
workers  finding  employment  in 
laying  on  the  produce,  while 
the  men  use  the  flail.  When 
this  labour  is  ended,  merriment 
begins;  and,  after  supper,  the 
young  people  resort  to  the  bam, 
where  there  is  dancing  on  the 
«ftee<  which  has  been  in  use  during 
the  day ;  and  hence  the  associa- 
tion; Mid. 

Sherl  [shu-l,  shul-],  v.  a.  and 
Y.  n.  to  slide.  Wh.  Ql;  Mid. 
Most  used  when  the  act  of  sliding 
involves  a  trembling  motion,  as 
in  sliding  any  distance  preci- 
pitately. [Shol*]  is  also  em- 
ployed by  old  people,  as  in  the 
Wh.  01. 

Shibbins  [shibinz] ;  or  8h6abaii8 
rshi-h'bu'nz] ;  or  Shubbans 
[shuob'u'nzj,  sb.  pi.  shoe-bands. 
The  first  (Wh.  Ol.)  is  a  Mid- 
Yorkshire  form;  the  remaining 
ones  are  general.  The  singular 
form  of  each  is  also  in  common 
use  generally. 

Shier  [shaayh'r],  spar.  A  work- 
ing m  a  mine  having  a  '  sharp, 
sparry'  appearance  is  shiery 
[shaayh'rij ;  Nidd.  This  is  a 
miner's  explanation. 

Shilbinfl  [shil-binz] ;  or  Shilvinfl 
[shil-vinz],  sb.  pi.  the  shelvings 
of  a  cart.  The  singular  forms 
are  also  current ;  gen. 

Shill  [shil-],  adj.  a  weather  term, 
—sharply  cold.     Wh.  Ql. ;  Mid. 

Shill  [shil*],  v.  a.  and  v.  u.  to 


shell,  or  unhusk.     Wh,  Gl.  ;  gen. 
Shill  [shil*,  shih-'l],  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 

to  curdle ;    to  scum.     Wh.  Gl.  ; 

Mid.    Chiefly  in  use  as  an  active 

verb, 
Shill  [shil-l ;  or  Thil  [thH-] ;  or 

liimmer  [lim'ur],  the  shaft  of 

a  vehicle ;  gen.     *  Shill  -  horse ' 

[shil'-aos],  the  shaft-horse. 

Shillock  [shil'uk],  v.  n.  to  engage 
in  knitting,  or  'tatting,'  with 
wooden  needles,  in  the  case  of 
articles  not  requiring  to  be  finely 
worked.  Wh.  Gl,  pros,  part., 
also  heard ;  Mid. 

Shim  [shim],  v.  a.  and  sb.  to 
mark,  as  by  the  slip  of  an  edge 
tool;  e.g.  as  when  a  plane 
swerves  in  a  wrong  direction. 
Wh.  01.  pros,  part,  also  heard; 
Mid. 

Shine  [shaa-n],  a  shindy.  TF/i. 
Gl.;  gen. 

Shinnops  [shin-ups],  a  youths' 
game,  with  a  ball  and  stick, 
heavy  at  the  striking  end;  the 
player  manoeuvring  to  get  as 
many  strokes  as  possible,  and  to 
drive  the  baU  distances.  Shin- 
noping,  for  the  game  in  opera- 
tion, is  given  in  l£e  Wh.  GL,  and 
this  form  is  also  casually  heard. 
The  first  form  is  subject  to  the 
loss  of  the  final  a,  and  becomes 
both  a  neuter  and  an  active  verb  ; 
Mid. 

SMt  [shiv],  a  particle  of  husk. 
Wh.  Gl. ;  gen.  In  Mid-Yorks., 
also  shav  [shaav].  Shiwy, 
and  Shawy,  adjs. 

ShiTe  [shaa-f,  shaa'v],  a  thickly- 
cut  or  sliced  portion  of  anything, 
but  chiefly  used  of  bread ;  gen. 
The  Wh.  01.  has  the  spelliujg 
sharve  [shaa'v],  but  though  this 
is  a  ^neraUy  current  pronuncia- 
tion in  the  north  of  uie  county, 
it  is  most  frequently  employed 
in  connection  with  the  verb,  also 
common.  There  is  a  correspond- 
ing usage  in  southern  speech, 
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fhe  /  being  heard  when  fhe  word 
is  a  tubsUmtive,  and  the  t;  when 
a  verb.  In  neither  case,  as  has 
been  intimated,  is  the  rule  a 
rigorous  one,  but  it  is  only  de- 
parted from  by  speakers  who  do 
not  use  the  dialect  welL  [The 
loel.  sH/a  is  both  v.  and  sb., 
meaning  to  slLoe,  or,  a  slice. — 
W.W.S.] 

Shog  [shog*],  y.  a.  and  sb.  to 
shake,  in  a  jerking  manner ;  also 
used  in  a  neuter  sense, — ^to  jog 
heavily,  or  jolt  along.  Wh,  01, 
past  pajrt,  with  the  first  mean- 
ing, uso  heard ;  gen. 

Shog|^le  [shog'u'l],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  joggle.     Wh.  QL;  gen. 

Shool  [shoo'l],  V.  a.  and  slightly 
as  a  y.  n.  to  intrude.  Shovel 
[shuoyu'l]  is  also  in  occasional 
active  use  with  this  meaning.  It 
may  be  noted,  in  passing,  that 
the  pronunoiation  of  $hovel,  sb., 
is  in  correspondence  with  that 
of  the  yerb  quoted,  [shoo'l]  being 
the  commonest  form.  The  Wh. 
OL  has  shooldry  for  "  one  who 

C€k.  ehooUng ; "  together  with 
participle;  Mid. 
Shoon    [shoonlj    or   Shdan 
[shuoh*'n] ;  or  Sfa^an  [shi'h'n] ; 
or  Shun  [shuon'T;    or  Shune 

Sshiwn],  shoes.  The  four  first* 
brms  are  heard  in  Mid-York- 
shire, as  is  the  last  one  occasion- 
ally, but  this  belongs  to  Nidder- 
dale.  They  are  u^  as  freely 
in  the  singular  as  the  plural. 
'There's  an  odd  shoe  of  some- 
body's here'  [Dhib's  un*  od* 
shi'h'n  u  suom'oaod'iz  i'h'r]. 


Shoor  I 


a.  to  make  the 


noise  indicated  by  a  loud  utter- 
ance of  <  shoo  1 '  with  a  foroeful 
Bh  and  prolonj^  yowel-sound, 
as  used  m  urgmg  on  fowl,  start- 
ling and  frighteninfl;  away  birds, 
&c.  Wh.  01.;  Mid. 
Shore  [shuo-h'r],  sewer.  This 
word  IS  most  common  to  the 
south,  but  is  known  to  the  north 


through  the  refined  speech  of 
such  places  as  York,  where  the 
form  IS  [shao'h'r].  The  peasant 
usually  employs  drain  [dri'h'n]; 
being  yery  much  accustomed  to 
this  word  in  oonnection  with 
operations  on  the  land. 

Shorts  and  owen  [sh:no-h'tB  (and 
[Bh:u*ts]  ref.,  but  common)  un 
aow'h'sj,  a  phrase  employed  mb- 
etawtivdyy  and  equiyalent  to  tho 
current  one  (with  transposed 
terms),  '  long  times  and  «Wi.' 
]Fh.  €H. ;  Mid.  *  How  long  did 
it  used  to  take  him  to  comeP' 
'Nay,  bairn,  there  was  no  de- 
pendence on  him — ^he  came  at 
all  Bhorte  and  owere  *  [Oo*  laang* 
did*  it*  yiws  tu  taak'  im*  tu 
kuom  P  N:e'h',  be'h'n,  dhu  waa 
ne'h'  i>en*duns  on*  im* — ^i  kaam* 
ut*  yaal'  sh:uo*h'ts  im*  aowh's], 
came  at  all  times,  'long  and 
short,'  before  bemg  due,  and 
when  oyer-due.  The  yowel  of 
the  second  form  of  the  first  word 
is  as  fre(]|uently  short  in  quan- 
tity, and  IS  commonly  heard  too, 
though  a  refined  form  a]so. 

ShOt-ioe  [shot'-  (and)  8haot'-aa*8], 
applied  to  an  unbroken  surfiEice 
of  ice.     Wh,  QL;  gen. 

Shout  [shoot*,  shaowt*  (ref.)],  a 
gratulatiye  ceremony  on  the  oc- 
casion of  a  child  being  bom; 
Mid.  When  the  birth  is  looked 
for  immediately,  the  neighbours 
are  summoned,  and  each  attcnnds 
with  a  warming-pan,  but  this  is 
not  put  to  any  use.  After  the 
eyent,  a  feetiye  hour  is  spent, 
when  each  person  is  expected  to 
fietyour  the  child  with  a  good 
wish.  In  the  eastern  part  of 
the  county  the  same  ceremony 
is  called  a  •iokening  [si-h'kninj. 

Shred  [shied*],  y.  n.  and  y.  a.  to 
lop,  or  cut  off;  Mid.  The  word 
hsis  the  usual  meaning  of  Bhred, 
too,  y.  a.  and  sb.,  and  in  each 
case  the  yowel  interchanges  with 
[ij 
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Shrow  [sliiaowl  the  pronunciit- 
aoTL  of  Bhrew  ;  Mid. 

Shnt  [shuot*],  v.  a.  and  y.  n.  the 
pronunciation  of  ehootf  peculiar 
to  the  word ;  gen. 

Shut  [shuot"],  Y.  a.  to  get  rid  of; 
gen.  '  He  could  fend  for  him- 
self well  enough  if  he  didn't  shtU 
f  (the,  for  his)  addling  in  drink ' 
[I  kuod*  fen*  fur*  izsel*  wee'l 
uni'h'f  if'  i  did'u'nt  shuot*  t 
aad'linz  i  d'ringk*],  could  oon- 
triYO  for  himseu  well  enough  if 
he  didn't  get  rid  of  his  earnings 
in  ale.  The  preposition  on  (=o/) 
Yery  frequently  follows,  as  in 
the  Wh,  01.  y  but  the  vowel  in 
the  Yerb  itself,  as  exampled  there 
— (fiOiot-on  rshot'-onJ)h— is  quite 
unneard  in  the  localities  to  wnich 
the  present  glossary  bears  refer- 


ShntteoL  [shuot-u'n],  p.  t  of  shut  ; 
fen.  In  the  Wh.  Ql.  the  word 
is  followed  by  «p,  but  this  ad- 
dition ia  merely  pemussible. 
The  ending  en  is  also  acquired 
when  the  Yerb  has  a  varying 
meaning:  e.g.  to  get  rid  o£ 
See  Shut. 

Side  [saa-d],  y.  a.  and  y.  n.  to  put 
to  rights,  or  tidy ;  gen.  Wh.  01., 
side-up,  and  sided-up,  in  the 
past.  The  added  word,  though 
common,  is  not  necessary,  me 
verb  being  quite  as  much  used 
alone,  in  our  own  localities. 
The  verb  also  becomes  aiden 
[saa'du'n] ;  pp.  [saa'du'nd],  and 
these  forms  have,  likewise,  a 
frequent  association  with  up. 

Sideling  [saadlin],  adj.  artful 
and  unstraightforward  in  dis- 
course and  maimer.  Wh.  01. ; 
gen.    Also  sideler  [saa'dlu],  sb. 

Sie  [saa*,  sey*  (ref.)],  y.  n.  and 
Y.  a.  to  stretch,  by  a  natural 
process  of  expansion^  as  a  new 
coat  by  wearing,  gram  by  soak- 
ing, or  a  door  of  wood  under 
certain  influences  of  temperature. 


Sie-out  [saa'-oot-],  Wh.  01,  is 
a  much-used  compound,  but  its 
second  part  may  be  dismissed  at 
pleasure;  gen.  [The  original 
sense  of  A.S.  ^an  ia  to  subside, 
to  settle  down,  to  sink.  See  Sie, 
sb.— W.  W.  S.] 

Sie  [saay*,  saa*!,  sb.  and  y.  n.  a 
smallest  visible  portion  or  wet- 
ting of  liquid — something  less 
thim  a  drop,  and  not  more  than 
a '  touch' ;  gen.  *  There  isn't  a  «te 
left'  [Dhur-  iz'u'nt  u  "saa*  lift-]. 
A  vessel  which  has  been  sub- 
merged, and  afterwards  turned 
upside  down,  for  the  moisture  to 
evaporate,  has,  when  dry,  *Bied 
itself  clean'  [saa*d  itsen*  tU'h'n]; 
and  when  another  drop  of  tea 
cannot  form  itself  on  the  end  of 
the  tea-pot  spout,  the  liquid  is 
said  to  nave  '  aU  tied  out'  [yaal* 
saa'd  oot'].  The  word  is  also 
used  both  ivhetantivelyt  and  as  an 
active  verb,  with  the  shade  of 
meaning  in  the  Wh.  01. — i.  e.  as 
indicating  a  very  slight  appear- 
ance of  discolouration. 

Siff  [si^])  Y.  n.  to  draw  breath, 
or  inhale,  by  suction,  as  when 
the  teeth  are  closed.  JFh.  01.; 
Mid.    Also,  9ubtitantively. 

Sike  [saak,  saayk-,  seyk*  (ref.)], 
adj.  such.  Wh.  01 ;  gen.  Siker 
rsaa'kur,  saaykiir,  seyk'ur^rel)]. 
The  last  form ,  though  permissible 
independently,  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  (M,  either  immediately, 
or  with  the  intervention  of  a 
noim.  Sike  is  the  form  most 
usually  employed  with  a  «u&- 
tftantive  power. 

Sike.  Variously  heard  as  [saa-kl, 
[saayk-],  [sih-'k],  [saeyk-], 
[seykj,  [sa'yk'J,  a  watercourse ; 
gen.  Applied  to  a  natural  as 
well  as  to  an  artificial  stream; 
the  latter  usually  constructed  to 
receive  the  contents  of  field- 
g[utters,  for  discharge  into  the 
rivOT.  The  three  last  pronun- 
ciations are  different  forms  of 
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the  refined.  [Sft'yk*]  is  the  re- 
fined form  general  to  East 
Yorkshire,  [saayk*]  is  the  form 
eeneral  to  the  coun^.  [Saa*k] 
IS  the  Mid  -  Yorksmre  vulgar 
form,  yet  less  in  use  than  [saVk'J. 
[IceL  Bikf  a  ditch,  a  tranch. — 
W.  W.  S.] 

Sikker  [eikiirl,  adj.  sure — ^usu- 
ally assodatea  "with  this  word  in 
idiomatic  phn&se,  ezpressiye  of 
emphatic  oelief.  'I'm  sikker 
and  sure '  [Aa's  edk'ur  un*  si'h'r], 
certain  ana  sure;  Mid. 

Sile  [saa-1,  saayl*,  seyl*  (ref.)], 
y.  n.  to  strain,  or  separate  by 
filtration;  to  faint;  to  glide 
away  bodily.  In  the  first  sense, 
the  verb  is  also  exnployed  actively. 
Wh,  01. ;  gen.  [The  vb.  «7c,  to 
filter,  is  derived  from  A.S.  sigan, 
to  subside.    See  Sie.— W.  W.  S.] 

Sile  [saa-l,  saayl-,  seyl-  (ref.)],  a 
strainer.  The  milk-sile  rmilk*- 
saa'i]  usually  answers  all  pur- 
poses, and  is  a  tin  or  wooden 
vessel,  wide  at  the  mouth  and 
narrow  at  the  straining  part. 
Sile-brig  [saa'l-brig],  a  wooden 
frame  to  lay  across  tiie  vessel, 
for  resting  the  tile,  while  its  con- 
tents are  being  received.  Wh. 
GL;  gen. 

Simple  [sim-pu'l],  adj.  low-born ; 
Mid.  Low  [lao'h']  is  more  used. 
SeeOentle. 

Sin  [sin*] ;  or  Syne  [siaa-yn,  saan], 
prep,  and  adv.  since ;  gen.  The 
nrst  form  is  most  usucd  as  a  jpre- 
position,  and  the  last  as  an  adverb, 
[saa'n]  being  the  commonest 
pronunciation. 

Sind  [sind*],  v.  a.  to  rinse ;  Mid. 
Sind-out  [sind'-oot*]  does  duty 
as  a  nevier  ver&,  and  in  the  jmm< 
is  exampled  in  the  Wh.  01. 

Sintonannter  [sin't'usaoh'nt'u], 
V.  n.  to  saunter  or  pace  along 
lazily;  Mid.  Wh.  01.  pres. 
part.  Some  sneakers  do  not 
make  the  ^s  of  this  word  dental ; 


while  others  habitually  do. 
Sipe  [saa-p,  seyp  (ref.)],  v.  n.  to 
drain,  or  cause  a  last  portion  of 
liquid  to  drop,  as  by  overturning^ 
a  vessel,  hanging  wet  dothes  ozi 
a  line,  &c.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Sipper - sanoe  [sip-u-saoh's],  a 
Hquid  compound  of  anv  kind, 
taken  as  a  relish  to  food.  Wh» 
Gl. ;  Mid. 

Sipple  [sip'u'l],  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
sip,  continuously ;  gen. 

Sitfart  [sit'faast  (and  occasion- 
ally with  the  final  i  dropped)],  a 
homy  sore.     Wh.  Gl.  ;  gen. 

Si«  [siz-],  V.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb.  to 
hiss;  io produce  a  seething  noise; 
gen. 

Sixeable  ^saa'znbnl],  adj.  iair, 
or  good-sized;  gen. 

Skeel  jBkee'l],  a  dairy  vessel; 
gen.  The  piggin  [see]  is  usually 
employed  to  ladle,  or  as  a  first 
receiver.  The  akeel  is  a  much 
larger  vessel,  and  made  to  con- 
tain as  much  as  can  be  well  car- 
ried—five or  six  gallons.  It  is 
of  a  conical  shape,  with  an  up- 
right handle;  though  sometimes 
two-handled. 

Skel  [skel-];  or  Skil  [skil-],  v.  a. 
to  overturn.  Also,  m  some  use 
mhetaviivdy,  *It  has  got  a 
ekil*  or  ^tkU  over'  [Its-  git'u'n 
u  skil*]  or,  [skil'  aowh'r] ;  gen. 

Skeller  [skel-'ur,  skil-ur];  or 
Skelly  [skel-i,  skill],  v.  n.  to 
squint.  Wh.  Gl. ;  Mid.  Also 
skel  [skel*]. 

SkeUit  [skelit,  skU-it],  a  smaU 
iron  vessel,  with  feet  and  a  long 
handle,  for  use  on  the  fire.  WK 
Gl;  Mid. 

Skelp  [skelp-,  skilp-],  v.  a.  to 
beat,  m  any  maimer,  and  not 
merely  "to  beat  or  belabour 
with  the  flat  hand,"  as  in  the 
^rh.  Gl.  'He's  been  skelping 
on  (=of)  him  wi*  t'  strap'  [la* 
bin*  skel'pin  on*  im*  wit*  srraap*]. 
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Alflo,  a  V.  n.  {JFTi.  01),  to  walk, 
or  ran  fast ;  and  a  nibstarUive  in 
the  sense  before  indicated.  *  He 
gave  me  such  a  skelp '  [I  gaa  mu 
'saa'k  u  skelp']. 

Skelpiilff  [skel'pin,  skil-pinl  a^j. 
applied  to  anything  very  large. 
GOLelper  [skel'pa,  skil'pa],  sb. 
Wh,  01. :  gen. 

Skep  [skep-,  skip-],  "A  round 
ba^et,  witiiout  a  bow."  Ap- 
plied, also,  to  a  basket-hive — 
*  bee-«ifecp '  [bee--skep].  Wh,  01. 
Also,  to  a  scuttle,  as  '  coal-«A^ ' 
[kuo'hl-skepl;  or,  to  anything 
scuttle-shaped,  as  a  *  skep-hon-- 
net'  [skep-buon'it] ;  gen.  FCf. 
loeL  skeppaf  a  measure,  a  bushel 
— W.  W.  S.] 

Skew  fskiwl,  v.  a.  to  proijel,  or 
cast  forth  obliquely ;  to  twist,  or 
wrench.  Wh.  01. ;  gen.  Also, 
Buhtiantively,  in  the  last  sense. 

Skilly  [skill],  adj.  having  know- 
ledge and  ability ;  clever.  JFh. 
01. :  Mid. 

Skime  [skiaa'ym,  skaa-ml,  v.  n. 
to  glance,  with  distorted  vision, 
as  m  frowning  a  person  down, 
or  displaying  malignant  feeling. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen.  Also,  a  mbstan- 
five.  ["/S^Armia,tolookallaroimd: 
of  a  restless  and  eager  look;" 
Cleasby  and  Yigfiisson's  Icel. 
Diet.— W.  W.  a] 

Skiiiimer  [skimur],  verb  impers. 
shimmer;  Mid.  Wh,  (?Z.,  part, 
pres.,  also  used. 

Skirl  [skui];  or  Skel  [skel-l, 
V.  n.  and  sb.  to  screech.  Wh, 
Gl;  gen. 

Skit  [skit*],  V.  n.  and  v.  a.  to  jibe 
or  sneer  at  pointedly :  to  cast 
reflections.  Bkittish  [skit'ish], 
a4j.  satirical.     Wh.  Gl. ;  gen. 

Skiwer  [skivur],  a  skewer. 
Wh.  Gl,  Occasional  to  Mid- 
Yorks. 

Sknff  [sknof  ] ;  or  Sknft  [skuoft-], 
sb.  and  v.  a.  the  nape  of  the 


neck;  to  seize,  by  this  part  of 
the  body.  Wh.  01.;  een.  In 
Mid-Yorks.,  there  are  the  addi- 
tional substantive  forms  skruiF 
[skruof*],  and  skruft  [skruoft*], 
which  are  also  in  some  use  as 
verhB  active.  Skuffc  and  skruft 
are  used  as  verbs  to  indicate  a 
beating  with  the  hands  or  fists, 
and  the  first  of  these  forms  is 
almost  by  rule  disassociated  from 
the  idea  of  any  scufiie  about  the 
neck,  and  means  nothing  more 
than  hard  hitting  in  any  part. 
*They  besan  o'  acu/Hng  one  t^ 
other '  [T)hu  bigaan*  u  skuof  tin 
yaan'  tidh'u],  began  to  pommel 
one  another. 

Slab  [slaab*],  v.  n.,  v.  a.,  and  sb. 
to  sway  about  in  bulk,  as  water 
in  a  pail  not  full  enough  to 
be  carried  steadilv;  gen.  It  is 
usual  to  invert  a  basin,  or  simi- 
lar vessel,  in  a  '  skeel '  contain- 
ing milk,  or  other  liquid,  or,  with 
the  first  eM,  there  would  be  a 
*  blash  ower.' 

Slabby  [slaab-i],  adj.  slight  in 
construction.     Wh,  01.;  Mid. 

Slack  [slaak*],  a  name  usually 
ffiven  to  the  bottom  of  a  small 
dale,  having  Httle  or  no  level. 
Wh.  01, ;  gen. 

Slake  [sleh-'k],  v.  a.  and  sb.  to 
daub,  or  lick,  leaving  a  mark; 
to  wipe  over,  and  not  to  cleanse. 
Wh,  01, ;  gen. 

Slane  [sle-h'n,  sli-h'n],  the  smut 
of  com.     Wh.  01, ;  gen. 

Slape  [sleh'p,  sli-h'p],  adj.  slip- 
pery. Blai>e  -  shod  [slih-'p- 
shuod],  said  of  the  feet  when 
attempting  slippery  ground. 
Slape-tongued  [8lih*'p-tuon^*I 
smooth  -  spoken,  hypocritical. 
Wh,  01, ;  gen.  In  Mfil-Yorks., 
slape  and  slapen  [slih*'pu'n] 
are  employed  as  verba  active^  for, 
to  sharpen,  or  give  an  edge  to. 
'Slape  us  that  knife'  [Sleh-'p 
uz*  dhaat*  naa*f],  sharpen  me 
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that  knife.  Following  alape  in 
the  Wh,  GLiB**  slapeiiy  to  render 
slippery.  Country-folks  talk  of 
slapening  the  insidea  of  their 
catUe  by  ^ying  them  oil  and 
other  aperients.  *  The  word  is 
put  to  this  use  in  Mid-Yorks., 
also.  It  likewise  interchanges 
with  slape,  generally,  as  an 
adjedbive.  [led.  «2etpr,  slippery. 
— W.  W.  S.] 

Slaps  [8laai»-],  sb.  pL  slops.  Slap- 
py  [slaap-i],  a4i.    Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 

Slapstone  [slaap*stu'n,  slaap'- 
BtdbL*'n  (and)  stih*'n],  a  sinkstone. 
Wh,  01.;  gen. 

Slare  [sle-h'r],  v.  a.  to  half  clean, 
hurriedly.  Slary,  adj.  ( TTA.  QL 
—"sluttish");  gen. 

Blaster  [sleh-'stul,  v.  n.  to  idle 
about  ioungingly,  or  perform 
work  in  a  careless,  sloyenly 
maimer.  Blasterer  [sleh*'s- 
turn],  sb.  Blastering  [sleh*'s- 
t'rinj  {WK  Ql.)\  gen. 

Blaster  [sle-h'stu],  y.  a.  to  flog, 
or  chastise  in  any  manner,  witii 
repeated,  rapid  blows.  Blaster- 
ing  [sleh-'st*rin],  sb.  Wh,  QL; 
Mid.  The  yerb  is  always  used 
stressfnlly,  and  with  some  ye- 
hemence.  The  last  form  is  also 
employed  as  an  adjedive.  'He 
made  a  sUutering  speech'  [I 
mi'h'd  u  *sleh*'stTin  spih*'ohJ, 
made  a  *  Blashing '  speech. 

Slate  [8l:e-h%  slii-h't],  v.  a.  to  set 
upon;  gen.  'Ill  $late  my  dog 
against  thine '  FAal  sl:e*h't  *maa* 
dog*  uge'h'n  *dnaa*n],  will  match 
my  dog  (to  fight)  against  yours. 

Slatlier  [slaad-'u],  puddle,  in  a 
thin  state.  Slathery  [slaadh-- 
u'ri  (and  occasionally  with  dental 
(2)],  adj.  Wh,  GL ;  gen.  Also, 
common  as  an  active  verb. 

Blather  [8laad*'ur],  y.  a.,  y.  n.,  and 
sb.  to  spill ;  gen. 

Blatter  [slaat'^ur],  y.  a.  and  sb. 
to  spiU  slightly,  in  yolume;  gem. 
To  spill  in  greater  yolume  is  to 


'  slap '  [slaap*].  [Icel.  sletta,  to 
slap,  dab;  used  of  liquids. — 
W.  W.  8.] 

Blanmy  [slao-h'mi],  adj.  of  huge, 
swinging  proportions ;  Mid.  *A 
exeat  slaumy  fellow  was  going 
down  the  lane,  and  he  did 
nought  but  stare  at  the  wind- 
milT  [U  grih't  slao-h'mi  fel-u 
wur*  gaang'in  doon*  t  luo'h'n, 
un'  i  did*  naow't  bud*  gluo'h'r 
ut'  win-mil].  {^**  SUmma^  to 
shamble  along,  to  walk  as  a 
bear ;  "  Olesfiby  and  Yigftisson's 
led.  Diet— W.  W.  8.] 

SlaTor  [slaay'u],  fulsomeness,  or 
sernHty  in  speech.  Slaverment 
[slaayument  (and)  mint]  {WK 
OL)f  also  in  use;  gen. 

Sl^TO  [di-hV],  V.  a.  to  cleaye ; 
Mid.  Used  of  anything  which 
an  edeed  instrument  can  run 
throu^  easily.  Cleave  [tli'h'y] 
is  in  use,  with  its  proper  meaning; 

BUa-worm  fsli-h'-wom],  the 
'  slow,'  or  blind- worm ;  gen. 
[Sli'hn  is  a  pronunciation  of 
eioWf  but  fslao'h']  is  much  more 
heaid,  ana  is  gen.  to  the  county. 

Sleok  [slek'],  that  which  slakes 
thirst.  Wh,  01;  gen.  *When 
/  wantgood  deck,  I  take  to  odd 
tea'  n^n'  'Aa*  waants*  ^'h'd 
dek*  Aa  taaks*  tu  kao'h'd  ti*yu]. 
Clommon,  too,  as  an  active  verb. 

Bled  [sled-],  dedge  (yehide) ;  Mid. 

Blek  [dek*],  y.  a.  and  sb.  to  slake ; 
sen.  to  me  county.  'I'm  yerv 
dry  (thirsty);  I  could  do  with 
some  slek '  LAa'z  yaar'u  d'raa* ; 
Aa*  kud*  di*n'  wiy*  suom*  dek*}. 
The  sb.  alack  (small  coal)  is 
fdaak'],  as  is  slack  (t.  e.  not  tense). 
Slack  is  always  used  for  slacken. 

Slew  [sliw],  y.  a.  and  y.  n.  to 
swing  or  slip  out  of  podtioa 
sharply.  Slewed,  part.  past. 
Also,  intoxicated.  Wh.  01, ; 
^en.  The  verb^  in  the  last  sense» 
IS  quite  common.  The  first  form, 
is  also  heard  as  a  subtitanJlivt. 
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Slidder  [slid'url;  or  Sludder 
[flluod-'ttO;  or  Slither  [sli-li'cQi- 
ur];  or  Sluodher  [sluodli'ur], 
V.  n,  and  v.  a.  to  dide;  gen. 
The  two  first  forms  are  the  com- 
monest, and  take  the  ending 
ish  adjectivally  y  beadee  the  or- 
dinary one  of  y,  in  this  character. 

Slip  [slip-,  sleyp*],  a  linen  case; 
a  pmafore.  Pillow-sHp  {WK 
QlX  [pil-u-sHp];  bolster-sHp, 
[borstu  -  slip].  'Where's  my 
bUv,  mother?*  fWi'h'z  maa- 
shp'  muod-'ur].  A  cloth  gun- 
case  wiU  often  get  the  name  of 
[guon'-slip] ;  gen. 

SUpe  [sla'yT*  8lafty"P>  slaa-p],  sb., 
T.  a.,  and  y.  n.  a  mrniing  cut; 
gen.  Soft  wood  Blifts  when  it 
can  be  divided  by  mere  propul- 
sive effort  the  way  of  the  ^vdoii. 
A  *  slxping  out,*  or  a  slipe  (with  its 
related  noun  understood),  is  a 
cut  of  some  length.  Also,  figur- 
atively. To  'ikpe  away,'  is  to 
steal  off.  <  His  talk  was  all  hints 
and  «Ztpe«'[Iz-  tao'h'k  wur*  yaal* 
ints'  un*  slaa'ps],  all  hints  and 
insinuations. 

Slifher^ps  [slidhuri-h'ps] ;  or 
Slitheraps  [slidh'urupsj,  an 
idle,  slovenly  person. 

SliTer  [slaayv-ur],  the  top  portion 
of  the  door  of  a  cart ;  gen. 

Sloak  [sluoh-'k],  slime ;  the  sur- 
face accumulation  in  connection 
with  stagnant  water.  Wh.  01,; 
gen.  A  farmyard  pond  will  be 
alluded  to  as  being '  all  slime  and 
doak'  [yaal*  slaa'm  un*  slu<A''k], 
i,  e.  slime  about  and  below  the 
fsarSaaey  and  doak  upon  it. 

Sleekened  [alok'u'nd],  p.  past  of 
the  verb,  to  slake,  or  quench  the 
thirst.  Wh.  01.;  Mid.  Sleek 
[slek-]  is  the  verb,  the  vowel  in- 
terchanffing  with  [aa],  which  is 
regarded  as  the  more  refined. 
[Slaak-u'n]  is  employed  in  the 
past,  but  there  is  no  correspond- 
ing usage  iA  connection  with  the 


other  vowel  [e].  Each  form, 
however,  takes  ed  in  the  past, 
becoming  [slekt*]  and  [slaakt*]. 
Sleek  may  be  emplojea  nthstan- 
tively,  but  there  is  no  mterchange 
of  vowel  when  such  is  the  case. 

Slog  [slog*],  V.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
walk  wim  burdened  feet,  as 
through  snow,  or  puddle  of  a 
oonsiBtenoy  to  adhere,  and  make 
walking  laborious ;  Mid. 

Slepe  [sluoh-'p];  or  Slowp 
[swowp*],  V.  a.  and  sb.  to 
swindle.  Wh.  01,,  past  parts., 
and  slowpy  [slaow'pi],  ac^., 
also  in  use. 

Slot  [slot-,  sluot-],  a  bolt.  Wh. 
01. ;  gen.  The  verb  is  as  com- 
mon, too,  generally. 

Slot  [slot'],  V.  a.  and  sb.  to 
mortise;  gen. 

Slonnge  [sloo-nj],  sb.  and  v.  n.  A 
slounge  is  one  who  is  idle,  and 
}%tka  mischief  in  him ;  Mid. 

Slonp  [slaowp'l,  V.  a.  and  v.  n. 
the  act  of  feeding  vigorously 
with  a  spoon;  gen.  'An  thee 
an'  me  had  some  frumity, 
wouldn't  us  eloup  it,  lad  I '  [Un* 
dhoo*  un*  mey*  ea*  suom*  fruom'- 
uti  waad*u'nt  uz*  'slaowp*  it* 
laad'],  If  you  and  I  had  some 
furmenty  (or  firumenty — a  pre- 
paration of  wheat  and  spiced 
milk)  wouldn't  we  devour  it  I 

Slowdy  [slaow'dil,  adj.  meagre, 
and  iU  put  together.  Wh.  01. ; 
gen.  Also,  9UMtafUively,  for  an 
ungainly,  or  loose-gaited  person, 
in  odd,  ill-fitting  garments. 

Slnff  [sluof  *],  the  skin  of  berries, 
of  every  kmd,  and  the  more  suc- 
culent of  garden-fruit,  as  plums, 
and  cherries.  Wh.  01.,  plural; 
gen. 

Slnih  -  pan  [sluosh-  -  paan],  a 
snow-^ole,  containing  thawed, 
or  muddy  contents.  Wh.  01.; 
Mid.  Places  of  extent  of  this 
character    are    called    slush. - 
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dikes  [8laoBli'-daa*'k8].  Blush, 
the  verb,  is  mostly  applied,  as 
indicated,  to  the  muday  mix- 
ture produced  by  thawed  snow; 
mere  puddle  bemg  blather,  or 
slather,  &o.,  according  to  its 
state  of  consistency.  The  Wh, 
GL  has  to  slush  on,  witii  the 
meaning  of,  to  persevere ;  to  put 
'  the  best  leg  firat^'  as  the  phrase 
goes.    This  form  is  also  common. 

Sluther  [sluod-'u],  v.  n.  to  slide, 
with  a  shuffling  gait.  Sluthery 
{Wh.  01.) t  ac^|.  slippery,  as  a 
muddy  pavement  on  which  the 
feet  do  not  slip  and  sUde,  so  much 
as  shuffle  and  slip ;  gen. 

Sluthermnok  [sluod'^umuok, 
sluod'^umuok],  an  idle,  dirty 
person;  gen. 

Slynoake  [slaa*-kih'kl  a  tea-cake, 
with  miit  concealed.  Called, 
also,  a  ch^t  [chi'h't],  fiamiliarly. 
WTi.  01. ;  gen. 

Smally  [smao-h'li],  adj.  puny; 
dwindled.    Wh.  01;  Mid.  Also, 

Smapple  [smaap'ul],  adj.  fragile ; 
Mid.  ^e  Smokkle.  One  of 
these  words  comes  from  a  village 
near  the  confluent  rivers  Nidd 
and  Ouse ;  and  the  other  from  a 
village  near  Easingwold,  a  few 
miles  farther  distant,  in  the 
north  riding.  [Halliwell  gives 
"  iSfTnoppfe,  brittle.  JVbr^A."— W. 
W.  S.J 

8 match  [smaach*],  flavour,  or 
tincture;  also  tri^^;  yet  in 
these  senses  not  employed  as  a 
final  word,  but  as  denoting  the 
quality  of  a  following  noim. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen.  In  the  first  sense 
the  word  is  often  shortened  to 
smat  [smaat*].  *  This  ale  emais 
over  much  of  the  hops '  [Dhis* 
*yaal'  smaats*  aow'h'r  mien*  u  t 
ops],  tastes  too  much  of  the 
hops. 

Sm^ak  [Bmih''k],  an  occasional 
p.  t.  ofamohe  [sm:i'h'k] ;  gen. 


Smitoh  [smich-],  a  sooty  particle. 
Wh.  OL;  gen.  Also,  a  verb 
acHve, 

Smithereens      [smidh'ureenzy 

iand)  rinz],  sb.  pi.  anything^ 
>roken  or  exploded  to  particles  ; 
with  a  particular  apphcation  to 
the  body  of  sparks  produced  by 
beating  heated  iron  on  the  anvil. 
Wh.Ol.;gQn. 
Smithycome  [smidhikuom] ;  or 
Smiddycome  [smid-ikuom], 
smithy  or  iron-dust,  which  is 
chiefly  used,  in  combination  with, 
pitch,  for  coating  the  roofb  €>f 
sheds.  Wh.  01.  ^here  f  s  take 
the  place  of  the  cPs  in  the  last 
word);  gen. 

Smittle     [smit'u'l];      or    Smit 

Esmit*],  mfdction.  Smittleisli 
smit'Kshj,  Smitting  [smit'in], 
adijs.  Wh.  OL;  gen.  Also,  as 
verbs  neuter,  but  chiefly  as  verba 
active,  the  last  form  [smit'ul] 
bein^  in  most  general  use.  An 
additional  and  the  commonest 
acfjective  is  smittling  [smit'lin]. 

Smokkle  [smok-ull  adj.  fragile ; 
Mid.  Children  will  be  cautioned 
to  keep  away  from  where  young 
beans  are  growing,  on  account 
of  the  stalks  of  these  being 
smokkle. 

Smoor  [smoo-h'r],  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
to  smother;  gen.  The  Wh.  GL 
gives  smurr  [smu'r]  and  smorr 
[smao-r],  with  smurr'd  up  in 
the  pcLst.  The  first  of  Iheee 
vowels  [u']  belongs,  in  the  verb 
indicated,  to  the  refined  phase  of 
peasant  dialect,  and  the  vowel 
[ao*]  of  the  last  verb  to  the 
refined  phase  of  the  market- 
towns.  The  last  vowel,  gener- 
ally short  with  most  sp^ikers, 
is  an  exceptionally  refined  pro- 
nunciation, with  a  final  element 
[h']  commonly  added. 

Smoot  [smoot*,  smih't],  sb.  and 
V.  n.  a  game  or  dog-track  under 
cover,  as  through  a  hedge;  gen. 
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The  verb  is  much  employed  in 
figure.  A  person  is  seen  to  come 
Bmooiing  along,  in  a  stealthj 
manner,  bending  and  hiding  his 
figure  beneath  low  -  branched 
trees.  A  child  amoots  when  hid- 
ing the  &ce  from  a  looker-on ; 
and  a  lover  when  he  does  not  play 
the  wooer  openly.  Smooty-faced 
Fsmooti  -  fi 'Vstj,  shame  -  faced. 
These  last  examples  are  given  in 
the  Wh,  OLi  where  the  past  part 
of  the  verb  is  quoted.  Smoot 
is  also  used  familiarly  as  a  verb 
neuter  for,  to  die,  but  rarely  with 
other  reference  than  to  animals. 

Smudder  [smuod^'ur],  y.  a.  and 
V.  n.  to  smother;  gen.  But 
smoor  [smuo*h'r,  smi'h'r]  is  the 
more  used  equivalent. 

Snaok  [snaak*],  a  portion,  Eunall, 
or  comparatively  so ;  gen.  Also, 
in  allusion  to  a  slight  repast,  a 
*  mouthful'  between  meals ;  gen. 

Snaffle  [snaafu'll;  or  Snayyle 
[snaavu'l],  v.  n.  to  speak  through 
the  nose.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Snag  [snaag*],  v.  n.  to  talk  at,  in 
a  short,  sharp  manner ;  to  snap 
savagely,  maggy  [snaag'ij, 
adj. 

Snap  [snaap*],  ginger-cake,  ToUed 
thm,  b^ed  hard,  and  snapping 
when  broken;  not  necessarily 
round,  for  children's  hands,  as 
in  the  Wh,  01,,  being  quite  often 
prepared  in  the  largest  -  sized 
puciding-tin  a  house  can  furnish ; 
gen. 

Snape  [8ne-h'p,sm*h'pl,v.  a.,  v.  n., 
and  sb.  to  check  objectionable 
behaviour  by  retort ;  gen.  Wh. 
Gl.  '"I's  (I'm)  soon  snaped," 
as  f  chap  said  when  he  wur 
boun  (going)  to  be  hung '  [Aa*z 
si'h'n  sne'h'pt,  uz'  t  chaap*  sed* 
wen*  i  wur*  boon  tu  hi  uong']. 
As  a  V.  n.,  the  word  is  followed 
by  at. 

Snapper  [snaap-ur],  *  As  near  as 
a  snapper,*  as  near  as  possible. 
Expressive  of  as  little  an  amount 


of  time  as  a  mere  snapping  noise 
would  involve ;  gen.  Southward, 
another  sense  furnishes  the  figure 
— *  As  near  as  a  toucher.' 

Snarl  [snaa'l];  or  Snarril  [snaar  ill, 
a  Imot  formed  by  entanglement ; 
Mid.  [Gf.  Icel.  enarr,  hard-twist- 
ed; said  of  string.— W.  W.  S.] 

Snanding  [snaa'zlin] ;  or  Snarzly 
[snaa'mj ;  or  Snarly  [snaa'li], 
adj.  as  a  weather-term,  applied 
to  a  sharp,  rough  wind.  Wh.  01, 
The  two  first  forms  are  Mid* 
York. ;  the  last  one  is  general. 

Snattle[snaatni'11,  a  little.  Snat- 
ling  [Wiat'linj,  a  very  little; 
gen.  This  form  is  employed, 
too,  as  a  participle  -  adiective. 
'  What  a  anatling  bit  thou  s  given 
me  I'  [Waat*  u  snaat'lin  bit* 
dhooz*  gee*n  mul].  In  Mid- 
Yorkshire,  the  participle  is  regu- 
larly employed  in  such  phrases 
as,  *I  saw  old  John  to-day. 
He's  anaUing  at  it  yet'  [|Aa 
sao"  uoh'd  Juo'h'n  tu-di*h*. 
Eez*  snaat'lin  aat*  it*  yit'],  livins 
on  yet  (implying  effort,  throuffh 
infirmily,    or   age).      *Has   ne 

fiven  over  drinking?'  'Nav, 
e  's  SfMCUina  at  that,  too '  [Ez* 
i  gee*n  aowh'r  d'rin*kin  P  Ne*h', 
eez*  snaat'lin  ut*  *dhaat*,  ti*h'], 
doing  a  bit  at  that,  too. 

Snaw  [snao*],  vb.  impeis.  and  sb. 
to  snow;  gen.  This  is  the  usually 
spoken  sound,  and  would  be  the 
read  one,  but  it  is  the  least  cha- 
racteristic. The  dialect  forms 
are  [sne-h']  and  [Bni*h']  amone 
those  who  speak  with  any  breadth 
of  pronunciation.  The  last  form 
is  dhiefiy  employed  as  a  verb. 
Then,  there  is  the  refined  form 
[snu*].  This  is  the  common  one 
of  the  market-town  people,  who 
refine  on  their  own  form  in 
[snuuw*]. 

SnSa^le  [snih'gu'l] ;  or  Sn^asle 
[sm'h'zul],  V.  n.  to  sneak  about, 
with  a  display  of  mock  activity; 
Mid. 
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Sneck  [snek*,  snik],  the  slip  or 
splint  of  iron  (usually  with  a 
thumb  -  end),  which,  passing 
through  a  door,  lifts  the  latch 
inside.  Wh,  Gl. ;  gen.  The  verh 
active  is  also  as  freely  employed, 
and  the  word  has  occasionally  a 
neuter  sense.  *  Sneck  the  door.' 
*  It  will  sneck  of  itself'  [Snek- 1 
di'h'r.    It"  u'l  snek-  uv  itsiel*]. 

Snether  [snedh-ur],  adj.  slender ; 
Mid. 

Sniokle  [snik-u'l],  y.  a.  to  snare 
by  means  of  a  draw-loop.  Wh, 
OL  ;  gen.  Snickle,  sb.,  for  the 
kind  of  snare  indicated,  is  also 
commonly  heard. 

Snioksnarls  [snik-snaa-lz] ;  or 
Bnigsnarls  r8nig'snaa"lz] ;  or 
BnookonarUi  [snok-snaa"lz] ;  or 
BnogmarlB  [snog-snaa^lz],  sb. 
pi.  •*  Overtwistei  thread,  or 
worsted  run  into  lumps."  Wh. 
OL  The  first  two  are  Nidd.  forms, 
and  the  last  two  Mid-Yorks.  In 
figurative  use,  too.  *  The  Eng- 
lish droTO  them  all  to  mick^narls ' 
KIng'ulish  d'ri'h'v  um*  ao'h'l 
id  [yaal*])  tu  snik*snaa**lz]. 

Snifle  [snaa'fu'l],  v.  n.  to  breathe 
through  the  nostrils  audibly. 
Wh,  Gl  ;  gen.  Also,  a  suhatan- 
iive. 

Snifter  [snift'u];  or  Snufter 
[snuof't'u],  y.  n.  and  sb.  to  snuffle; 
also,  to  sniyol.  The  last  pro- 
nunciation is  a  Mid-Tork.  one, 
and  the  first  is  general.  In  the 
case  of  these,  as  in  many  other 
words,  though  the  t  in  the  yerb 
is  not  dental,  it  inyariably  is  in 
the  past  x>articiple,  and  is  always 
in  the  present. 

8 nig  [suig-],  y.  a.  and  v.  n. 
Sniggtngf  pp.  as  a  farming  term, 
is  applied  to  the  process  of  re- 
moving, with  rope  and  horses,  to 
higher  ground,  a  whole  hay- 
*pike,'  as  it  stands,  in  alow-lying 
haryeet-field,  on  occasions  when 
the  riyer   rises    suddenly,   and 


leaves  no  tune  for  piecemeal 
labour.  Snigr^  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
also,  to  steal;  Mid. 

Sniggle  [snig-u'l],  v.  n.  to  sneer 
demonstratively.  Wh.  Ol. ;  gen. 
Also,  a  substantive. 

Snile  [snaayl,  snaal],  y.  a.  to 
snare,  or  noose,  bv  means  of  a 
running  loop ;  Mid. 

Snite  [snaa't],  y.  a.  employed  aa 
the  equivalent  of  the  verb  in  the 
phrase,  to  blow  the  nose.  Wh. 
GL  ;  gen.    Also,  a  euhttaniive. 

Snithe  [snaa'dh],  adj.  generally 
used  as  a  weather  term.  A 
*  »nithe  wind,'  is  a  cold,  piercing 
one.  [Lit.  a  *  cutting '  one.  Cf. 
A.S.  «wf«an,  to  cut,— W.  W.  S.] 

Snod  [snod],  adj.  cozy.  Snod, 
also,  as  a  V.  a.  and  y.  n.  to  doze ; 
asnod  [usnod*],  adv. ;  Mid.  *  He's 
snodding  now.  'Let  him  snod 
then;  and  thee  come  away' 
[Eez*  snodin  noo*  Let*  im' 
•snod*  dhen*,  un*  dhee*  kuom* 
uwi'h']. 

Snod  [snod*,  snuod*],  adj.  smooth. 
Wh.  GL;  gen.  Amon^  old 
people,  the  vowel  is  occasionally 
[uoj.  This  applies,  too,  to  the 
verh  in  use — snodden  [8nod'u*n, 
snuod'u'n]. 

Snork  [snuoh'-k],  y.  n.  to  sniff 
noisily.  Wh.  GL;  Mid.  Alfio, 
a  substantive. 

Snoutband  [snoot-baand],  v.  a.  to 
snub;  gen. 

SnubbingB  [snuob-inz],  plural  of 
snubbing.  Wh.  GL  ;  gen.  Also, 
snubs  [snuobz'].  These  plural 
forms,  are  inyariably  employed 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  singular. 

SnnrI  [snu-l];  or  Snol  [snaol*] 
{Wh.  OL),  nostril;  gen.  The 
last  form  is  also  used  familiarly 
to  designate  the  nose. 

Snuther  [snuodh-ur],  v.  n.  to 
snore;  Mid. 

Snnzzle  [snuoz'u'l],  y.  n.  and  sb. 
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to  breathe  noisily  tbrou^h  the 
nostrils,  vith  the  respiration 
impeded ;  to  snore  vfiih.  a  whist- 
ling noise,  as  a  dog  is  apt  to  do ; 
gen. 

Sny  [snaay],  v.  imp.  to  have  in 
great  plenty ;  gen.  *  Onr  orchard 
Bnied  with  apples  last  year'  [TJo'h'r 
u*chad  snaav'd  wi  aan'u'lz  t  laast* 
i-h'r],  [Chaucer  has  —  *  Hit 
9newede  in  his  hons  of  mete  and 
drinke ; '  Prol.  d4d.  Dr  Morris, 
in  his  Glossary,  has — *  Snewede, 
snowed,  swarmed,  abounded ; 
Frov.  Eng.  inee,  «nte,  snive,  mew, 
to  swann.'— W.  W.  S.] 

Soamy  [suoh'-mi,  saowmd],  adj. 
appUea  to  the  weather,  when 
moist  and  warm ;  gen. 

Sock  [sok*,  saoh'*k],  the  share  of 
a  plough;  gen.  The  first  pro- 
nundauon  is  the  most  usual. 

Sodden  fsod'u'n],  y,  a.  and  adj. ; 
or  Bodder  [sod*u'r],  y.  n.  only,  to 
saturate ;  to  soak  to  a  shrunken 
state.  Wh.  01.  past  parts.  The 
last  form  is  a  Mid-x orks.  one ; 
the  first  is  general. 

Sodgy  [sodji],  adj.  little  and 
fleshy.     Wh,  01 ;  Mid. 

Soft  [suoft'y  soft],  adj.  applied 
to  the  weather  when  rainy,  or 
moist  after  rain.  '  It's  bown  to 
fall  soft'  [Its-  boon-  tu  faoh'l 
suoft*],  is  going  to  rain.  Wh. 
Oh;  gen.  The  term  is  usually 
associated  witii  mild  weather  in 
conjunction  with  moderate  rains. 

Sog  [sog'],  y.  n.  and  y.  a.  to  soak ; 
Mid. 

Sole  [suo'h'l].  The  soles  of  a 
cart  are  the  middle  supporting 
timbers  of  the  body ;  gen. 

Sook  [soo-k],  y.  a.  and  y.  n.  to 
suck;  gen. 

Sore  [se'h'r],  has  the  meaning  of 
bruise,  or  wound,  occasionally: 
gen.  'A  lad  flun^  a  stone  ax 
nim,  and  made  him  a  bonny 
(fine)  aore^  [TJ  laad'  flaang'  u 


sti'h'n  aat'  im*,  un*  mi'h'd  im*  u 
baon'i  se'h'r]. 

So88  [sos',  8U08*],  y.  n.,  y.  a.,  and 
sb.  to  Ml,  or  tread  heavily — 
implying  a  forceful  yielding  to 
pressure,  as  when  a  weighty 
stone  is  let  fall  into  mud,  or  the 
feet  plash  through  it.  Also, 
SoM,  sb.  a  puddle;  and  SosSy 
y.  n.  and  y.  a.  to  lap.  Wh.  01. ; 
gen.  The  word  is  also  used  sub- 
stantivelf/,  in  the  last  connection, 
for  the  liquid  la^>ed,  or  intended 
for  lappmg.  Called  also  lap 
[laap*].  In  conversation,  the 
noun  to  which  the  verb  is  related 
is  often  left  to  be  understood,  as 
in  the  phrases,  *It  went  »098f* 
%.  e.  on  the  ground ;  '  to  oome 
80$$* — ^to  come  in  contact  with 
the  object  understood. 

So  the',  lo  the\  l^akstal 

['soodh'u,  'loodh'u,  'li'h'kstul] 
an  ejaculatiye  manner  of  inviting 
attention  to  extraordinary  ob- 
jects, Wh.  01. ;  Mid.  The  pro- 
nunciation of  90  and  lo,  as  in- 
dicated, are  peculiar  to  this 
phrase,  although  forms  vary. 
These  are  [suoh'*,  sih'",  seh'*, 
saoh'-],  andtluoh'-,  leh'-,  laoh'-] 
in  pause ;  and,  in  association, 
without  tiie  respective  final  ele- 
ments, save  when  a  consonant 
follows.  The  coalescence  of  verb 
and  pronoun,  as  in  the  last 
word,  is  excessively  common 
in  both  rural  and  town  dialect ; 
resulting  in  numerous  idiomatic 
short  phrases,  the  words  of  which 
are  often  not  much  more  in  sound 
than  a  single  letter.  Other 
phrases,  similar  to  the  above, 
employed  in  Mid- Yorkshire,  are, 
'Se^  the'  buds,  H'  the'  buds!' 
[•Sidhni  buodz*,  -lidh*  u  buodz*  II, 
8w  ihee  hut,  look  thee  but !  *  Hods 
t'e  buds  I '  ['Aod'  stu  buodz* !], 
Hold  thee,  hut  .^= Stay  a  moment  I 
•  Hi'  the'  buds  V  [-Idh-u  buodz- !], 
probably.  Hither  but  I  *  Hi'  the' 
buds,  here  I'  [*Idh*u  buodz* 
i'h'r !],  probably,  Hither  but,  here  I 
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=  Come  here  at  once !  *  Hark's 
t'e  budfl  !  *  I'AjBL'ka  (and  [:e-h*k8]) 
fcu  bnodz*  !],  Hark  ihee,  hut ! 
=  Listen,  now  I  '  Hear  till 
him  1 '  [-Yi-h'  til-  (or  [tiv])  im'!], 
Hear  to  him  !  =  Listen  to  him  I 
*  Mind's  f  e  buods ! '  [Maa-ndz  tu 
buodz* !],  Mind  thou,  but !  = 
Take  care!     *Sootha,   soothal' 

i'Soo'dhu,  soo-dhu  1],  perhaps  a 
brm  of  sooihly^  the  phrase  mean- 
ing, Truly,  truly  f  These  are 
recurring  phrases,  and  many 
more  pertaining  to  this  locali^ 
might  DO  noted. 

Songh  [saow],  verb  imp.  a 
weather  tenn--to  blow,  in  wail- 
ing ffusts.  WK  QL  :  gen.  Also, 
a  Buosta/ntive. 

Songh  [suof  •],  V.  n.  to  sob  or  sigh 
out,  as  a  dying  wind.  Wh,  01, ; 
gen.  In  use,  too,  to  denote  the 
rone  of  cessation  accompanying 
human  sobs,  as  the  involuntary 
half-hiccup  of  a  child  concluding 
a  crying  bout.  Also,  a  WLbsUm- 
tive. 

Sound  [soo*ndl  sb.  and  v.  n. 
a  swoon;  Mid. 

Sonr-dooken  [suo-h'-dokin],  field 
sorrel.     Wh.  Oh  ;  gen. 

Sonr-dongh  [sooh'--d:ih*f,  (and) 
duoh*f],  the  more  homely  equi- 
valent of  leaven.  The  remied 
form  is  [soaw-h'-dao"f] ;  Mid. 

SousiiLg  [soo'zin],  adj.  bulky; 
of  large  dimensions;  great  in 
quantity;  Mid.  Souser  [soo*zur], 
uie  substantive  form,  but  not 
applied  to  quantity.  'A  great 
BoiMing  fellow '  [U  gri'h't  soo'zin 
fel*u].  *  A  sousing  lot '  [U  soo'zin 
lot'].  *  That 's  none  a  kttle  one.* 
'  But  look  at  that  for  the  souser  ! ' 

EDhaats*  neh*n  u  lit'ul  un- 
ud-  Hhk  ut-  -dhaat*  fu-  t 
soo'zur !] 
Sonter  [saow-t'ur],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
to  lounge ;  Mid.  '  A  great  souter- 
ing  fellow '  [U  gri'h*t  saow't'urin 
fel-u]. 


Sowl  [saowl],  V.  a.  to  drench  or 
immerse  thoroughly.  Bowling^ 
[saow'lin],  sb.  a  ducking.  Wh. 
Gl,  (the  verb  slightly  varying  in 
interpretation);  gen. 

Sowp  [saowp-],  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
soak.     ^P%.  GL  past  part. ;  gen. 

Sowter  [saow't'ur],  a  shoemaker. 
Wh,  OL;  Mid. 

Sontercrown[saow*-  (and)  soot'u- 
kroon^,  a  stupid  person,  of  lazy, 
lounging  habits;  Mid.  The 
vowel  in  crown  at  aU  times  un- 
dergoes well-defined  changes  in 
these  and  immediately  connected 
localitie&  Thus,  in  Lower  Nid- 
derdale,  the  change  is  to  [iw] ; 
in  Mid-Yorks.  [oo],  long  and 
short,  is  the  common  dialect  form, 
[uw]  the  re£,  and  [aow]  the 
current  form  of  the  market- 
towns;  north-west  of  ]£d-Yorka, 
[u'w]  is  heard ;  to  the  south  of 
the  same  locality,  the  common 
vulgar  fonn  is  [aa*] — ^inordin- 
ately long  at  most  times — a  less 
vulgar  [aa*w],  and  the  usual 
ref.  one  [aaw];  while  to  the 
south-west,  [e'h'],  together  with 
[e'],  prevails,  the  last  more  dia- 
racteristic  of  village  dialect,  but 
the  two  forms  interchanging,  in 
the  speech  of  the  common  people. 

Spane [speh'n],  v.  impers.  andsb. 
to  discolour  naturally;  gen«  Com 
syanes  when,  during  an  un- 
mvourable  spring-time,  it  turns 
in  colour  from  green  to  yellow. 
•What'sthat?'  •A«pan<'[Waat8* 
dhaat'F  U  spe'h'n],  a  discoloura- 
tion. 

Spang  [spaang*],  v.  a.  to  throw 
wiih  violence;  to  walk  at  a 
great  pace :  with  this  meaning 
tiie  word  being  usually  followed 
by 'along '[ulaang*].  Spang-hue 
[spaang*- 'hiwl' to  dash  from  the 
hand  to  a  distance  laterally. 
Wh,  01, ;  gen.  The  h  is  invari- 
ably strongly  aspirated.  South- 
ward, the  usual  form  is  fspeng'- 
•wiw,    (and)    "wew],    the   hut 
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Towel  being  equal  in  interchange, 
and,  in  each  case,  the  first  w 
very  emphatic.  Also,  a  Bubstan- 
five,  in  tne  seyeral  forms  noted. 

Spanking  fspaangk-in],  adj. 
*'  Lusty — of  large  size,  or  span." 
Wh.  01. ;  £[en.  Spanker 
[spaangkiir],  so.  also. 

Spanfher-new  [spaan-dhur-niw] ; 
or  Spander-new  [spaan'd'ur- 
niw*1;  or  Span-new  [spaan*- 
niwj;  or  Brand-new  [braan*- 
niw'J ;  or  Branderspan  [braan*- 
d'nrspaan*];   or  Branspanther 

Sbraan'spaan'dhnr,  (and) -spaan*- 
'ur],  aoj.  Brand-new  is  usual 
in  receiyed  EngUsh,  and  the  rest 
of  the  forms  haye  the  same 
meaning,  i.  e,  a  state  of  bright 
newness.  They  are  general, 
the  third  and  fourth  forms  being 
least  heard.  In  those  forms 
where  new  is  omitted,  its  omis- 
sion in  speech  is  usuaL 

Spawder  [spao-h'd'ur],  v.  n.  to 
sprawl  Spawdered[8pao'h'd'ud], 
sprawled ;  sprawly,  '  as  the  legs 
of  young  birds  when  turned 
crookedly  oyer  their  backs.'  Wh, 
01, ;  Mi(L    Also,  a  tuhstantive, 

SpSak   [spi'h'k],  a  spoke;  Mid. 

Sp^ak  -  shay     [spi'Vk  -  shaay], 

tpohe-Bhaft. 
Spoan  [spi-h'n,  spe-h'n  (ref .)],  v.  a. 

to  wean.     Wh.  01, ;  Mid.    Also, 

$u1)itantively,  for  a  nipple. 

Speck  [spek-]^  a  patch ;  Nidd. 

Speer  [spi'h'r],  y.  a.  to  raise  or 
BUBtam,  by  natural  or  mechan- 
ical power,  as  by  leyerage ;  gen. 

Spelder  [spel-d'ur],  y.  a.  and 
y.  n.  to  spell.  Spelder-book 
[spel'd'u-bi*  'h'k] ,  spelling-book. 
Wh,  01;  gen.  The  Ol,  has 
beuk  p[>iwk-],  which  is  the  com- 
mon pronunciation  in  Nidder- 
dale,  Dut  extremely  casual  in 
Mid- Yorkshire. 

Spelk  [spelgk-  (and,  occasionally) 
spilgk-],    a   splinter;    a    short 


wooden  rod.  Wh,  01, ;  gen. 
Spelky  sb.  alse ;  Mid. 

Spell  and  knor  [spel*  un-nor*, 
nuor**  (and,  casually,  in  Mid- 
Yorka,  naaV)].  Wn.  01, ;  gen. 
A  game  played  with  a  wooden 
ball,  and  a  stick,  fitted  at  the 
striking  end  with  a  dub-shaped 
piece  of  wood.  The  epeU,  made 
to  receiye  and  '  spring  *  the  ball 
for  the  blow,  at  a  touch,  is 
generally  a  simple  contriyance 
of  wood,  an  inch  or  so  in  breadth, 
and  a  few  inches  long,  but  may 
also  be,  in  these  modem  days, 
an  elaborate  piece  of  mechamsm, 
with  metal  cup,  catch,  and 
spring;  together  with  spikes, 
for  fixing  into  the  soil,  &c.  The 
players,  who^  usually  go  in  and 
out  by  turns  each  time,  after  a 
preliminary  series  of  tippings  of 
the  speU  with  the  stick  in  one 
hand,  and  catches  of  the  ball 
with  the  other,  in  the  process  of 
calculating  the  momentum  neces- 
sary for  reach  of  hand,  are  also 
allowed  two  trial  *  rises,'  in  a 
striking  attitude,  and  distance  is 
reckoned  by  scores  of  jarda.  In 
the  south,  the  yowel  m  knor  is 
at  all  times  [u*],  and  in  the 
designation  of  fne  game  the 
nouns  are  inyerted,  as  is  often 
the  case,  too,  in  the  speech  of 
northern  speakers. 

Spew  [apiw],  y.  n.  and  sb.  to 
slip,  not  as  land,  but  as  soil  will 
do;  Mid.  In  constructing  a 
'  sike,'  for  the  drainage  of  land, 
grayelly  earth  will  often  break 
edge,  and  tpfw.  It  is  a  term 
most  associated  with  light  run- 
ning soil. 

Spioe  [spaa's], ''  the  common  term 
here  for  sweetmeats  and  confec- 
tionery of  all  sorls,  but  especi- 
ally for  gingerbread  artides." 
Wh,  Ol,  In  Mid-Yorks.,  and 
the  north,  and  imiyersally  in  the 
south,  epice  means  sweets  of  all 
kinds,  i,  e,  sugary  compounds 
consumed  by  suction.    Tnere  ia 
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•  spice  -  cake '  [spaa's  -  kii'h'k], 
plmncake,  or  spiced  bread  (neyer, 
as  in  the  glossary,  *'tea-oake8 
with  currants,"  which  are  simply 

•  currant-cakes  *  [kon*-k:i*h*k8]J, 
but  in  this  relation  the  word, 
properly  heard,  would  be  spiced; 
the  pronunciation  of  the  d  [t] 
before  the  consonant  requiring 
an  effort  a  native  speaker  does 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  en- 
gage in. 

Spiff  [spif-,  spi'h'f],  adj.  nncom- 
monly  fine,  or  spruce  in  appareL 
Also,  applied  to  a  person  who  is 
in  unusucdly  ^ood  spirits ;  Mid. 
'Somethine^  ailed  the  goodman 
yesterday,  but  he 's  «»i#  enough 
to-day '  [Suomnit  ye-hld  t  gi'lrd- 
maan*  yus'tudu,  buod*  eez*  spi'h'f 
un:i-h'ftu-di-h']. 

Spinle  -  ohair  [spinul  -  che*h*r]. 
The  yery  common  kind  of  arm- 
chair, of  plain  wood  and  work- 
man^p,  gets  this  name;  gen. 
It  consLsts,  in  great  part,  of 
wooden  epindUs, 

Spinner-web  [spimi-wib],  a  cob- 
web. Wh.  01, ;  Mid.  Also 
spinner  -  meah.  [spin*u  -  mesh] 
{Wh.  01),  but  the  last  word  of 
this  compound  is  more  commonly 
heard  alone. 

Spit  [spit],  a  spade,  narrow  and 
flat  m  the  blade,  used  for  cutting 
through  turf  soil,  &c.  F^.  01.  : 
gen. 

Spittle  [spit'u'l],  fib.,  y.  n.,  and 
y.  a.  a  spade,  used  for  light  dig- 
ging, which  is  9piUling.  The 
square  board,  witn  a  short  flat 
handle,  used  in  putting  cakes 
into  an  oyen,  is  a  ''hMng-epittle* ; 
gen.  The  yery  long  -  Handled 
article  of  this  kind,  used  by  tiie 
few  town  bakers  which  exist 
(bread  being,  b^  general  custom, 
made  at  home),  is  called  a  spiUle, 
too. 

Split  [splet*],  a  cleft,  or  fissure ; 
gen. 


Spldader  [spluo-h'd'url,  v.  a.  to 
spread,  or  display  showily,  or 
ostentatiously.  Spl6aderment 
[spluo'h'd'umint],  sb.,  an  exhi- 
bition of  this  nature;  also,  "ex- 
travagance in  mode  of  expres- 
sion." Wh.  01. ;  gen.  Spl6ader 
is  also  a  suhstantive,  but  with  a 
literal  meaning,  which  likewise 
attaches  to  the  verb,  and  to  the 
substantive  before  noted.  One 
emptying  a  sack  of  potatoes  on 
the  groimd  will  be  told  to  heap, 
and  not  sploadeTf  or  make  a 
splOadermerU  of  them — ui  awk- 
ward spread  of  them.  The  re- 
fined vowel  is  [ao*],  losing  the 
final  element. 

Spdad  [spuo-h'd,  spao-h'd],  ap- 
plied, sm>6tantively,  to  an  elon- 
gated, concave  end  belonmng  to 
any  small  object.  The  Wh.  OL 
has  ''the  iq>lit  of  a  pen,  the 
point ; "  but  the  end  of  a  auill, 
e.  g.  may  be  all  spoad,  and  nave 
neither  split  nor  point ;  gen 

Sponge  [spuonj-],  applied  to  an; 
preparation  for  raising  [raa'~^" ' 


or   lightening    dough 


to  any 
aa'sdnl 
«  h-[di-h»fj. 

Wh.  01. ;  gen.  Used,  also,  as  a 
verb  cictive,  and  slightly  as  a  vert 
neuter. 

Sprag  [spraag-],  a  bludgeon,  or 
large,  wieldy  piece  of  wood ;  gen* 

Spraggy  [spraagd],  adj.  bony,  or 
knotty.     Wh.  Gl. ;  Mid. 

Sp»raylet8 1  [sprehlits  11,  a  kindly 
interjection;  Mid.  *  Bless  thee, 
bairn  I  iSjpray{e^onthee,honeyl' 
[•Blis-  dhu,  -beh'n !  -Spreh^fite 
aoh'*  dhu,  in*i !] 

Spr^afh  [spri'h'dh] ;  or  Spreetk 
[spree'dh],  y.  a.  to  spread;  Mid- 
Spread  [spri*h*d],  and  spreed 
[spree'd],  are  common,  too. 

Sprent  [sprint*],  the  tongue  of 
metal,  which,  hinjB^ed  to  a  lid , 
of  any  kind,  fits  mto  the  lock, 
by  means  of  a  catch  that  reoeivoa 
the  bar.     Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Sprent  [sprint*],  v.  a.  to  sprinkle. 
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Wh.    01;     gen.      Past    part, 
[sprent'].    Both  forms  are  also 
heard  substantively. 
Sprig  [sprig'l  a  headless  nail,  or 
*  hrad.'     Wn.  01. ;  gen. 

Sprint  [sprint-],  a  very  small 
round  piece  of  ore  ;  Nidd. 

Sprnnt  [spruont*],  adj.  and  sh. 

steep.  Wh.  01.;  gen. 
Spnrning-ganner  [spaon-in- 

gaanur^.    A  swift-footed  person 

gets  this  name ;  Nidd. 
Spnrrings  [spnor-inz],  the  banns 

of   marriage.      TfA.    01.;    gen. 

Spurn  [spuorz*]  is  also  employed, 

familiarly. 

Squab  [skwaab*],  a  long  bench, 
usually  cushioned,  and  boarded, 
'  langsettle '  -  £Etfhion,  irom  the 
bottom,  to  the  seat  at  the  back 
and  sides,  but  left  open  in  the 
front,  for  the  sitters'  legs.  Wh. 
01. ;  Mid. 

Squatter  [skwaat'-ur],  v.  a.  and 
sb.  to  sqtdrt ;  Mid. 

Staddle  [staad-ul],  an  impression 
left  on  a  surface  by  any  object, 
as  a  beam-end  which  has  rested 
on  the  soil ;  the  print  being  often 
called  a staddlemark [staadu'l- 
meh'kj.  Also,  a  soiled  place, 
as  where  dirt  has  been  engrained 
by  rubbing  in.  Wh.  01.;  Mid. 
Also,  a  stam. 

Stag  [staag-],  a  young  horse. 
Wh.  Gl.;  Mid. 

Stagmire  [staag'm:aa'yh'r,  (and, 
yery  frequently)  staaff*m:ih'r], 
an  awkward,  ill-gaited  person ; 
Mid.  The  subst^tiye  mire  is 
never  heard  in  the  dialect,  as  a 
single  word.  When  read,  its 
pronunciation,  in  both  vulgar 
and  refined  speech,  is  [meyh'r]. 

],  a  land- 
_  ^  tor  river- 

vessels.  Wh.  01.;  gen.  The 
southern  pronunciation  is  [ste'h'] 
distinctively. 


Staith  [sti-h'dh,  ste-h'dh], 
ing  or  loading  place  for 


Stall  [staohl],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
tire,  weary,  or  satiate;  to  dis- 
g[ust,  to  pall.  A  verb  in  exces- 
sive use.  'Thou*d  stall  a  toad 
out*  [Dhood-  stao-h'l  u  te-h'd 
oot'],  would  weary  a  toad  out, 
t.  e.  to  the  point  of  resentment. 
In  this,  as  in  other  common 
words,  the  tone  forms  part  of 
the  meaning.  The  Wh.  01.  ex- 
amples the  past  part. , — *  *  satiated 
with  eating." 

Standard  [st'aan-d'ud].  Beans 
are  called  standards;  probably 
from  their  being  the  last  crop  to 
be  harvested.  The  old  people  of 
a  village  go  by  the  name  of  the 
'  aw'd  standards*  *  I  can^t  tell 
you  no  more  about  it,  but  if  you 
gang  to  one  o'  t*  old  standards 
you  are  safe  to  get  to  know 
everything'  [Aa*  kaa*nt  tel*  yu 
nu  me'h'r  uboo't  it',  but*  if  yu 
gaang'  tu  yaan*  u  t  ao'h'd 
st'aan'd'udz  yur*  si'h'f  tu  git* 
tu  naoh*  ivrithing].  A  stray, 
stunted  stalk  of  wheat,  left  by 
the  sickle,  is  called  a  standard^ 
too;  Mid. 

Stang  [staang],  v.  a.,  v.  n.,  and 
sb.  to  sting;  **to  shoot  with 
pain''  Wh.  01.  (last  sense);  both 
equally  common  generally. 

Stang  [staang],  a  pole.  'The 
stang*  is  'ridden'  by  the  young 
men  and  lads  of  the  villages  very 
g|enerally,  by  custom,  on  occa- 
sions when  domestic  broils  have 
resulted  in  wife  -  beating,  or 
where  there  has  been  unfaith- 
fulness on  the  part  of  either 
husband  or  wife.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Stark  [steh'k],  adj.  stiff,  or  rigid; 
ti^ht;  unyielding,  as  a  door 
with  rusty  hinges.  Starken 
[steh^'ku'n,  stuku'n  (ref.)],  to 
stiffen ;  also,  to  tighten ;  but,  in 
this  ap])lication,  the  first  of  these 
forms  is  only  employed.  WK 
01.;  gen. 

Starvations  [staa-ve'h'shns],  adj. 
chiQy.     Wh.  01. ;  gen» 
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Stauving  [stao'h'vin],  adj.  star- 
ing, and  clumsy  in  gait.  Wh. 
01. ;  gen. 

Stav  [staav],  staff;  gen. 

Stave  [stehV],  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
expTessiye  of  a  precipitate  motion 
in  walking ;  to  haste,  with  effort; 
Mid.  *  How  he  does  stave  along ! ' 
[Oo  i  diz-  ste'hV  ulaang- !].  flie 
vowel  is  in  interchange  with  [i] 
among  old  people. 

Stawp  [staoh'i)],  V.  n.  to  stamp 
and  stride  widelv  in  walking. 
Wh,  Oh;  gen.  Also,  a  substan- 
tive, 

Stawter  [stach't'iir],  v.  n.  to 
stomble.     Wh.  Ql. ;  Mid. 

Stead  [strh'd],  v.  a.  to  put  in  the 
place  of;  gen.  A  poor  farmer^s 
wife,  who  nas  enough  to  do  to 
make  ends  meet,  wul  adopt  the 
following  form  of  calculation, 
with  respect  to  her  dairy  pro- 
duce :  *  There 's  t'  butter :  that 's 
steaded  for  f  meat;  there's  t' 
eggs,  for  t'  back  (for  dothes); 
an'  f  geese  we  must  stead  to- 
wards t  rent  *  [Dhi'h'z  t  buof 'ur : 
'dhaats*  sti'h'did  fao  t  mi'h't; 
dhuz'  t  e^gz*,  for*  t  *baak* ;  Tin* 
t  gee's  wi*  mun*  sti'h'd  ti*h'dz  t 
Tint*]. 

Steok  [stek-] ;  or  Steek  [steek-] ; 
or  St^ak  [stik'-k],  v.  a.  to  fasten, 
or  latch;  to  dose.  The  Wh.  OL 
quotes  the  first  form.  Theseyeral 
forms  are  more  or  less  heard 
generally. 

Steem  [stee-m];  or  StSam 
[sti'h'mj,  V.  a.  to  bespeak ;  gen. 
Steim  [steym]  is,  too,  an  occa- 
sional pronimoiation,  but  this 
may  be  regarded  as  haying'  been 
imported  from  the  south  of  the 
county. 

Steer  [stih'rl,  v.  a.  to  deafen: 
Mid. 

Steg  [steg>],  a  gander.  Stegging 
[steg'in],  adj.  clownish  in  gait, 
and  of  a  staring  manner;  appliecL 
also,  to  one  who  stumps  ana 


strides  about  awkwardly.  Wh, 
Ql.:  gen.  The  Wh.  Ql.  con- 
nects we  adjective  in  this  last 
sense  with  stag^  pronounced 
[steg*],  but  the  verb  to  Bteg,  in 
use  ^nerall^,  has  this  meaning, 
and  m  idea  is  always  associate 
with  a  gander. 

Steuthing  [stiw-dhinl  adj.  of 
large  dimensions;  Niddl  A 
^steuihing  chimney*  [stiw'dhin 
chim'lu]. 

Stewon  [stevun,  stivun],  v.  n. 
to  cry  out  loudly ;  to  roar.  Wh. 
Ql. ;  gen.    Also,  substantively. 

Stickle -haired  [stik-u'l-e-h'd], 
adj.  bristly.  Wh.  Ql.  ;  Mid. 
Bristle,  sb.  is  in  use  generally, 
and  is  pronounced  [bruos'ul]. 

Stiddy  [stid'l],  sb.  anvil ;  gen. 

Stife  [staa'f],  adj.  dose,  or  rank ; 
approximating  to  a  foetid  state, 
used  of  the  atmosphere.  Wh. 
Ql.;  gen. 

Stiller  [stil-ur],  a  wooden  disc^ 
laid  on  the  surfieu^e  of  water,  to 
steady  it,  when  a  quantity  is 
being  borne  in  a  pail,  milk-can, 
or  similar  artide.    Wh.  QL  ;  gen. 

Stinkahoiit  [stingkniboot],  one 
who  is  purely  troublesome  gets 
this  name ;  gen. 

Stirmp-stockings  [sturiip-stok- 
inz],  sb.  pi.  koittea  yam  over- 
alls, used  for  winter-wear ;  Nidd. 

Stither  [stid'u],  v.  a.  to  steady. 

Wh.Qt.;  Mid. 
Stoaroes  [stuo-h'siz],  a  frame  to 

support  a  wooden  roller,  in  the 

nrocess  of  heaving  or  hoisting 

by  hand ;  Nidd. 
Stob  [staob-],  V.  a.  to  convalse, 

or  *  choke  with  grief,'  as  is  the 

figurative  phrase;  Mid. 

Stob  [stob'],  a  stub,  a  post;  a 
stump;  a  splinter;  the  prick  of 
a  plant.  Btob,  v.  a.  also,  to 
prop,  or  support.  W\  QL ; 
gen,    Btob  is  also  a  verb  oc^hw. 
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•with  the  meaning,  to  receive  a 
thorn-prick. 

Stock  [stokj,  often  heard  for 
stocking;  Mid.  'Now  then,  I 
am  ready  for  fl^in^ — stock,  shoes^ 
and  gaiter '  [Noo  dhin*,  Aa*z  ridi 
fa  gaang'in  —  stok*  shuon*  un* 
geh  't'u],  or  [shi'h'n  un*  gih''f  u], 
as  most  old  people  prefer  to  say. 

Stock  [stook'],  a  dozen  sheayes 
of  oats,  or  barley,  laid  piled  on 
one  side ;  gen. 

Stoofh  [stoo'dh],  y.  a.  to  lath  and 
plaster;  Mid. 

Storance  [staor'iins],  a  stir,  or 
cx)mmotiou;  gen.  The  verbj  to 
stir,  is  pronounced  as  the  first 
part  of  £ne  word — [staor*]. 

Store  [stuoh'-r].  Joined  to  good, 
this  word  is  nsed  adyerbially. 
JTh,  01;  gen.  *How  did  you 
like  the  meeting  yesterday?' 
'Gk)od  gtore,  good  vtore;  I  was 
well  pleased '  [Oo  did*  yu  laa'k 
t  min^'tin  yus'tudu  ?  •GHQi**d 
stuoh'r,  •e:ih''d  stuoh'r ;  aa*  wur 
weei  pli'Vzd].  [Not  connected 
with  the  sb.  store;  but  with  the 
IceL  stdrr,  great,  stSrum,  yery 
much.  Mr  Atkinson  has  already 
observed  this  in  his  Cleveland 
Glossary.— W.  W.  8.] 

Stork  [staoh'k,  stu'k  (ref.)]»  » 
yearling — applied  to  cat^e.  Wh. 
Ql. :  gen. 

Stot  [stot-],  a  steer.  Wh.  Gl ; 
gen. 

Stotter  [stof'u],  y.  n.  and  sb.  to 
shiver;  Mid. 

Stoup  [staowp*],  a  wooden  drink- 
ing vessel.     WK  01.;  gen. 

Stour  [stuo'h'r,  staowh*-r],  a  cloud 
of  dust;  a  commotion  of  any 
description.     Wh*  01, ;  gen. 

StOTon  [stov'u'n],  a  shoot  from 
the  remaining  part  of  a  fallen 
tree.  Wh.  GL ;  Mid.  [A.S. 
$tofn,  the  stem  of  a  tree;  IceL 
ftofn,  a  stem,  but  also  a  stump 
of  a  cut  tree.— W.  W.  S.] 


Stower  [staowh'r,  stuo-h'r],  a 
cross  rail,  or  bar  of  wood.  Wh, 
01. ;  gen.  Also,  a  natural 
cude;el,  or  hedgesteke.  'He'd 
neither  stick,  ^£f,  nor  stower* 
[Id*  ne*h*d'ur  stik*  staaf*,  nur* 
staowh'r],  had  no  stick  of  any 
kind;  Mid. 

Stowp  [staowp*];  or  St^ap 
[stilr'pT;  or  Stoop  [stoop*],  a 
post.  Wh.  01.  (first  and  last 
form);  gen.  The  last  form  is 
least  used.  The  second  one  is 
the  verl. 

Strackling  [st'raaklin],  a  de- 
ranged, or  distracted  person; 
Mid. 

Straddler  [gtraad*-lur],  used  of  a 
young  tree,  when  growing  from 
the  root  of  a  parent  one ;  gen. 

Straight  fsfreyt*,  st'reet*,  (and 
occ.)  sfrinH],  y.  a.  to  straighten ; 
gen. 

Stndghtwards  [st'reyt*-,  st'reet*-, 
(and  occ.)  sfrih**tudz]  ;  or 
Straiglitlys  [sfreyt*lizj,  adv. 
straightway;  Mid. 

Stramash  [st'raam*ash],  a  state 
of  wreck,  or  destruction ;  Mid. 

Stramp  [st'raamp*],  y.  a.  to  tiead 
underfoot;  gen. 

Stray  [stre'h'].  The  common  land 
appertaining  to  some  localities, 
as  York  and  Harrogate,  eoes  by 
this  name.  At  York,  uxq  his- 
toric name  of  the  great  common, 
*  Knavesmire,'  is  more  genendly 
heard.  At  both  places,  the 
peasantry  occasionally  employ 
the  dental  t. 

Streak  [st'ri'h'k],  v.  a.  to  garb, 
or  bedizen.  The  Wh.  01.  has 
the  jHMt  of  streak  out.  In 
Mid- Yorkshire,  and  the  north 
generally,  it  is  a  common  usage 
for  a  pronoun  to  follow  the  verb 
ezampled. 

Streok  [st'rek*],  adj.  straight; 
streckly  [sf reckli],  adv. ;  Up- 
per Nidd.  '  Go  thy  ways  etredt/y. 
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now'  [(>aan-  dlii  wi'h'z  *strek*li, 
noo*]. 
Streek  [st'reek*],  v.  n.  to  stretch, 
or  lay  out.  Wh.  GL ;  Mid. 
Stretch  [sf  rich']  is  usually  em- 
ployed adtivdy  ;  gen. 

Strensal  [Stren-sull.  'That's  a 
capper  o'  Strensal*  rDhaats*  u 
kaap'ur  u  Stren'sulJ.  A  pro- 
yeroial  remark  in  reffl^ect  of  any- 
thing which  has  produced  aston- 
ishment; Mid.  StrensJiaU  is  a 
biggish  village  in  the  north- 
ridiQg,  a  few  miles  from  York. 
A  edmilar  phrase,  likewise  cur- 
rent, 'That's  come  fra  ower  t' 
moor,'  may  be  the  equivalent  of 
the  first  one.  It  is,  however, 
probable  that  so  oonsideurable  a 
village  acquired  a  notoriety  for 
recounting  tales  of  itself,  and 
hence  the  proverb.  Between 
some  villages,  there  exists  a  mild 
state  of  feud,  which  finds  dis- 
play in  the  sawing  down  of  each 
other's  Maypoles,  and  in  other 
proceedings,  on  the  part  of  the 
Mads,'  of  great  size.  The  in- 
habitants collectively  of  a  villase 
are,  in  many  cases,  humorously 
desiCTiated,  m  supposed  charac- 
ter. By  a  byname,  usually  coarse, 
and  always  unfair. 

Striokle  [st'rik-u'l],  a  scythe- 
sharpener.     Wh,  uL;  gen. 

Stride -kirk  [straa-d  -  kur'k],  a 
dumsy,  awkward-gaited  person; 
gen. 

Stroke  [st'raoh'k,  stre-h'k],  a 
measure  of  two  pecks,  or  half  a 
bushel;  gen.    Tne  last  distinct 

E renunciation  is  much  favoured 
y  the  old  people  of  Mid- York- 
shire and  the  north.  The  first 
is  nearly  general  to  the  county. 

Strewn  [straown],  a  runlet  of 
water,  answering  the  purpose  of 
the  'sike,'  but  not  haviug  the 
same  force  of  current;  Mid. 
[Of.  strand,  used  in  the  sense 
of  a  small  stream  by  Gawain 


Douglas;  see  Jamieson's  Soot. 
Diet— W.  W.  S.] 

Stmcken  [st'niok-u'n],  p.  t  of 
struck  <=  astomshed.  Wh.  Gl.; 
gen.  The  verb  is  common,  too, 
preceded  by  fair  [fe-h']  =  quite. 

Stnmt  [st'ruont*],  applied  to  a 
short  tail.     Wh.  GL  ;  Mid. 

Strnntish  [st'ruon'tishj  ;  or 
Strunty  [stVuon-ti],  adj.  ill- 
humoured;  short-tempered  and 
obstinate.     Wh.  01;  Mid. 

Stmt  -  stower  [st'ruot-staowh'r 
(and)  stuoh'rl,  a  wooden  bar,  or 
stake,  placed  buttress  -  fashion 
against  a  fence,  for  its  support. 
Wh.  Ql. ;  gen. 

Stub  [stuob*],  sb.,  V.  n.,  and  v.  a. 
stump.  The  verb,  when  applied 
to  tree  stumps,  is  usually  fol- 
lowed by  up,  as  in  the  Wh.  Ok  ; 
gen. 

Stnffle  [stuof  *u11,  a  state  of  angry, 
breathless  perplexity ;  Mid.  'Me 
can't  speak,  he 's  in  such  a  stuMe ' 
[I  kaa'nt  spi'h'k,  ee*z  i  saa*k  u 
stuofu'l],  too  angry  to  speak 
connect^y — from  over-excite- 
ment. 

Stonge  [stuonj-],  in  a  stunned 
state.     Wh.  Gl. ;  Mid. 

Stimt  [stuont'l  a  fit  of  obstinacy. 
Stuntishy  adj.  Wh.  Gl. ;  gen. 
Also,  stunty  [stuon'ti],  a^j. 
[A.S.  stunt  y  blunt,  stupid,  fooli^ 
— W.  W.  S.] 

Stnnt  [stuont'l,  adj.  short  and 
thick.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Stnt  [stuot*],  v.  n.  to  stutter. 
Wh.  01.;  gen.  Also,  substan^ 
tively. 

Sty  [stiaa-y],  a  pustule  incident  to 

the  eyelid.     Wh,  01. ;  gen. 
Sucker  [suok-url  a  shoot  from 

the  root  of  a  fallen  tree ;  Mid. 
Sug  [suog*];  or  Sew  [siw],  a 

sow;  gen. 
Sumph  [suomf*],  a  sink;  a  covered 

drain.     Wh.  01;  gen. 
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Sander  [suon'd'ur],  v.  a.  to  ex- 
pose to,  or  create  Trarmth  by  the 
sun.     Wh.  01, ;  Mid. 

Sundown  [8Tion'doo*'n],  sunset; 
the  time  of  early  evening.  Wh, 
01. ;  gen. 

Suny  [Siw-nil ;  or  Snke  [Siwk] ; 
or  Suky  jToiwki];  or  Bucky 
[Suoki,  Suo'ki],  Snsan,  or 
Dosanna;  gen. 

Snp  fsnop'],  V.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb. 
to  drink;  also,  BuhstarUivelyy  in 
the  sense  of  a  little.  In  each 
case,  the  substantive  has  also  a 
plural  form.  Suppings  is  most 
usual  in  application  to  liquids 
taken  with  a  spoon.  Wh.  Gl,; 
gen. 

Snther    [euod'iir],    v.    impers. 

to  seethe ;  Mid. 
Swab    [swaab*],    a    person    of 

drunken  habits.     Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Also,  the  name  for  a  heavy  kind 

of  mop,  made  of  pieces  of  cloth. 

Swad  [swaad'],  a  *  hull,'  or  shell ; 
used  of  vegetable  growths.  Wh, 
OL;  gen. 

Swaimish  [swe-h'mish],  adj.  dif- 
fident ;  timorous.    Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Swank  [swaangk*],  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
to  eat  with  gusto.    Swanking 

tswaangkin],  adj.  of  laree, 
lealthy  size.  Wh.  Gl. ;  Mid. 
Also,  swanker  [swaangk'ur], 
sb.  large  and  lusty;  huge  and 
structurally  perfect,  as  applied 
to  a  building,  e,  g. 

Swap  [swaap'l^.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
exchange.  Wh.  01. ;  gen.  Also, 
a  substantive. 

Swape  [swe'h'p],  a  wheel  handle ; 

gen. 
Swarble   [swaa*bul],  y.  a   and 

V.  n.  to  climb,  chiefly  implying 

hand  action;  Nidd. 

Swarth  [swi-h'dh,  swe-h'dh], 
grass ;  gen.  *  Swarih  -  balks ' 
[Sweh'dh - baoh'ks],  the  end 
portions   of   a   field,    left   un- 


ploughed,  for  a  cart-way.  When 
these  portions  are  tilled,  they 
are  called  'headlands'  [i*hM- 
lunz,  yi'h'dlunz].  [Swaa'dh], 
the  ref .  form,  is  very  much  hearo. 

Swarth  [swe'h'dh,  swaadh-, 
swaa'dh  t^fOlt  the  skin  of 
cooked  bacon.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Swash  fswaash'],  y.  a.  and  y.  n. 
to  wash  or  sway  about  in  volume 
turbulently,  as  water  in  a  pail, 
with  the  motion  of  conveyance ; 
or,  as  waves  amongst  rocks.  Wh. 
Gl. ;  gen.    Also,  substantively. 

Swat  [swaat'l,  y.  n.  and  adv.  to 
faU  flatly;  Nidd.  *It  f^U  swat 
to  t'  ground*  [It*  fel'  swaat*  tu  t 
gruond].  *  SvhU  it  down  !  * 
[Swaat*  it*  doo'nl],  Dash  it 
down  I  *  It  feU  swat'  pt-  fel- 
'swaat*],  fell  flat,  with  violence. 

Swat  [swaat*],  y.  a.  to  sit,  or  be 
seated.  *  Stvat  thee  down' 
[Swaat*  dhu  doo*n],  sit  you 
down;  Nidd.  Also  heard  in 
the  extreme  south.  It  is  not 
known  anywhere  in  the  localities 
between.  [Cf.  Eng.  sauat;  so 
also  swirt  is  to  squirt. — ^W.  W.  S.] 

Swatch  [swaach'],  a  small  cut 
portion  of  anything,  as  a  swatch 
taken  from  a  piece  of  goods,  for 
a  pattern.  Wh.  01.  (with  a  re- 
stricted meaning) ;  gen. 

Swatter  [swaat'-ur],  y.  n.  and 
V.  a.  to  sweat  down,  literaUy 
and  figuratively.  Swatterment 
[swaat'-umintj,  a  remaining 
quantity.  Wh.  Gl. ;  gen.  The 
word  is  widely  applied. 

Swattle  [swaat'u'l],  y.  a.,  y.  n., 
and  sb.  to  let  run  to  waste,  as  one 
dissipates  savings  by  a  succes- 
sion of  little  extravagances; 
Mid.  'If  thou'd  taken  it  by 
the  lump  thou  'd  ha'  been  fright- 
ened to.  begin  with ;  but  thou  'd 
no  sense  to  look  at  it  in  that 
light,  till  thou'd  swaUled  it 
clean  awav,  by  bit  and  bit'  [If* 
dhood'  ti*h*n  it*    bi   t*  luo*mp 
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dhood*  u  bin*  freet^'und  tu  bigin* 
wi;  buot'  dhoo'd  ne*h'  sens'  tu 
lih'k  aat*  it*  i  -dhaat*  lee't, 
(peasants'  ref.  [lAa*t])  til*  dhood* 
swaat'u'ld  it*  tli'h*n  uwe*b',  bi 
bit*  un*  bit*]. 

Sw6al  [swi'h'l],  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
waste,  or  gutter  away,  as  a 
candle  exposed  to  the  wind. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Swebby  [sweb'i],  ady.  faint; 
Nidd. 

Sweb  [sweb*],  a  swoon ;  Mid. 

Swelt  [swilt*,  swelt'],  v.  a.  and 
T.  n.  to  become  heated  to  the 
melting  degree;  to  sweat  pro- 
fusely; to  smother  with  wraps; 
to  suilocate ;  to  be  in  a  state  of 
feverish  excitement,  and,  as  it 
were,  ready  to  perspire.  Much 
used  in  figure.  Wh,  Gl,  (with  a 
limited  application) ;  gen. 

Swidge    [swij-J;     or    S  wither 

i8widh*ur,  swid**ur],  v.  a.  to 
>um,  or  smart,  in  a  quickly 
pulsating  manner.  Wh.  OL ; 
gen.  [(%  Icel.  tvM,  the  smarfc 
caused  by  a  bum;  from  tfvHSa, 
to  singe.— W.  W.  S.]  'Swidge  is 
also  employed  as  a  singular  nth- 
itantive, 
Swilk  [swilk'],  y.  n.  and  sb.  to 
plash  about,  like  a  little  water 
in  a  rolling  cask ;  gen. 

Swill  [swil*],  hogwasL    Wh.GI,; 

gen. 
Swill  [swil'],  a  shallow  basket, 

without  handla     Wh.  OL  ;  Mid. 

Swingle  fswingni'l],  y.  a.  To 
wfingle  line,  is  a  process  in 
dreesinff  it  for  flax.  A  evnngle 
is  an  ec^ged  implement  of  wood, 
used  for  beating  and  separating; 
gen. 

Swingle  -  tree  [swing*ul  -  free** 
(and)  t'ri],  a  small  swing-bar; 
gen. 

Swipple  [swipu'l],  a  flail ;  Mid. 

Swirt  [swu*t,  swut'],  y.  a.,  y.  n., 


and  sb.  to  run  swiftly;  Nidd. 

Swirt  [swu't],  sb.,  y.  a.,  and  y.  n. 
squirb ;  gen.  Often  with  a  short 
yowel-sound.  Employing  a  low 
figure,  it  will  be  said,  *Now, 
then,  iwiriP  [Noo  dhen*.  swut*  1^ 
be  off! 

Switch  [swich'l,  y.  a.  to  make 
drunk.     Wh.  Gl. ;  Mid. 

Switching  [8wich*in],  adj.  aston- 
ishingly great;  of  great  bulk. 
Switcher  [swich*u],  sb.  any- 
thing great  in  substance,  manner, 
or  conception.     Wh.  Gl. ;  gen. 

Swissen  [swiz'u'n],  y.  a.  to  singe, 
or  bum  down.  Wh»  Gl. ;  gen. 
Shortened,  also,  to  swiz,  with 
the  restricted  meaning  of,  to 
singe.  The  last  form  is  also  used 
substantively. 

Swinle  [8wiz*u'l];  or  Swiide- 
ment  [swiz'ulment  (and)  mint], 
applied  to  any  kind  of  beyerase, 
imbibed  incessantly.  Wh.  Gl.; 
gen.  A  more  emphatic  term  is 
guzzle  [guoz'irl],  implying 
great  immoderation  in  use. 

Sword  -  slipings  [swuo-h'd-, 
swu'd-,  su'd-,  sao'd-,  (in  order 
of  refinement)  8lAa*pinz,  (and) 
sleypinz  (re£)j,  sb.  pi.  a  figura- 
tiye  term  eqmmlent  to  the  com- 


mon one  *  daggers-drawmg,  as 
used  of  people  at  sham  enmity 
with  each  oilier.     Wh.  Gl. ;  Mid. 

Syler  [saaylur],  the  fresh-water 
shrimp;  gen. 

T6  [te-h',  tae-l ;  or  T&in  rt:e*h'nl ; 
or  Tean  [t:rh'n] ;  or  Tto  [ti-h'], 
a4j .  the  one ;  gen.  Though  these 
forms  maybe  conyeniently  yaried^ 
their  berng  so  does  not  follow  of 
necessity.  At  times  one  or  other 
of  them  are  put  to  a  wilful  use, 
as  if  to  baffle  all  but  natiye  ears 
in  the  endeayour  to  get  a  mean- 
ing out  of  them.  Let  us  suppose 
a  speaker  addressing  three  per- 
sons; and  here  is  a  sample  sen- 
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ience :  *  Let  ia  he  at  to  side,  and 
ta  wi'  to  at  tother'  [Lit-  te-h' 
biv  ut*  'tae'li'  saa'd,  un*  te*h' 
(or  [ti-h*])  wi  tae-  ut*  'tuod'-u], 
a  sentenoe  often  made  more 
idiomatic  by  the  subetitution  of 
by  [bi]  for  [wi] ;  and,  literally : 
'Let  the  one  be  at  the  one  side 
and  the  one  with  (or,  by)  the 
one  at  the  other  ; '  whidi  is  plain 
enough  to  understand;  so  the 
Yorluhire  farmer  flEiYoiirs  it  with 
his  vernacular,  which  is,  as  near- 
ly as  possible,  all  of  a  sort  to 
an  unaccustomed  ear. 

Tackling  [taaklin],  gear,  service, 
or  outfit  of  any  kind;  Mid. 
*Tea-todWtn^'  [Tih' -  taaklin], 
tea-service. 

T&e  [te-h*],  sb.  and  v.  a.  the  pro- 
nunciation of  toe;  gen. 

Ta^een  [taag*reen],  a^j.  com- 
bmed  with  ahopt  as  a  following 
word,  is  used  to  denote  a  ragmart, 
or  place  where  odds  and  ends  of 
apparel,  and  other  material,  are 
soW.     Wh.  GL ;  Mid. 

Tak'  off  [taak-  aofj,  v.  n.  and 
V.  a.  to  journey.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Tale  [te'h'l],  v.  n.  and  v.  a.  to 
make  agree ;  to  reconcile,  or  be- 
come reconciled.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Tang  [taang-] ;  or  Teag  [teng-], 
V.  a.,  V.  n.,  and  sb.  to  sting;  gen. 

Tang  [taang'],  sb.  sing,  and  pi. 

tangles,  or   frondont  sea-weed. 

Wh.  01. :  Mid. 
Tant  [taant-],  v.  n.  to  job  about, 

in  a  slight  way,  doing  anything 

or  nothmg ;  gen. 
Tantle  [taaniiu*!],   v.   n.   to  go 

about,  or  engage  in  action,  with 

weak,  slight  movement.  Wh.  01. ; 

gen. 
Tantril  [taan't'rO],  a  vagrant ;  a 

person  of  vagabond  habits.    Wh. 

01.;  Mid. 
Tantmn  [taan-t'run],  v.  n.    to 

plod,  or  drudge  slowly  about  at 

work,  as  is  the   habit  of  old 


people,  to  keep  things  straight, 
as  they  are  apt  to  say;  Mid. 
'He's  tantruning  about  in  the 
garth,  now'  [Eez*  taan*t'runin 
uboot*  i  t  ge'hth,  noo']. 

Tappy-lappy  [taapi-laapi],  adv. 
pell-mell;  Mid. 

Tastril  [tih'-st'ril,  teh'-st'ril],  a 
ro^e;  a  bad-diepositioned,  or, 
mischievous  character.  In  Hie 
last  sense,  chiefly  used  towards 
the  young,  and  is  oft^i  a  play- 
ful term.    JFh.  01. ;  gen. 

Tatch  [taach-],  v.  n.  to  'tat'; 
Mid. 

Tea-grafhing  [ti-h'-gre-h'dhinl; 
or  T^a-tattling  [ti'h'-taatlinj, 
tea-thin^.  Wh.  01.  The  first 
is  a^  Mid- Yorkshire  term;  the 
last  is  generaL  In  pause,  or  as 
an  isolated  word,  tea  is  usually 
constant  to  its  refined  form, 
[teyh'],  generally. 

TSagae  [ti-h'g],  a  plague  of  a 
person;  Mid. 

T^am  [tih'-m],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
pour;  to  empty.  Wh.  Oh  Li 
the  last  sense,  the  use  of  tho 
word  is  very  occasional,  and 
confined  to  Mid- Yorkshire.  The 
pcui  of  tAam,  to  pour,  is  tame 
[te-h'm].  Southward,  liie  crwen* 
and  ^ut  are  [teym]  and  [teni*]. 
respectively.  l!he  southern  re- 
fined form  is  [tee*m]. 

T6aty ftih'-til  a<y.  testy;  touchy, 
and  inclined  to  snap.  Wh.  01. ; 
gen. 

T^av  [t:ih'v] ;  or  Tiv  [tiv] ;  or 
Tev  [tevl;  or  Tuv  [tuovj;  <yr 
Tto  [ti-hO;  or  Tuh  [tu];  or 
T&e  [teh'-] ;  or  Ti  [ti] ;  or  Tk 
[te] ;  or  TU  [til'] ;  or  Tul  [tuol], 
prep,  forms  of  to.  Some  are  but 
occasional,  yet  all  heard.  The 
V  forms  usually  find  place  before 
vowels,  ignoring  any  A's  which 
may.  stand  in  the  way.  They 
are,  too,  employed  occasionally 
as  emphatic  words,  and  occur  in 
pause,  but  not  necessarily.    At 
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times,  they  are  heard  before  the 
usual  contracted  form  of  the  de- 
finite article  [V  ],  The  consonant 
V  mil  oocor  also  before  to  com- 
pounding with  or  preceding 
another  word,  as  in  [tiy*  tu- 
di'h'],  to,  or,  untQ  to-day.  This 
[tu]  is  the  ufliial  form  in  the 
connection  indicated;  and  is 
also  used  in  other  ways,  but, 
considerable  as  this  usage  is,  it  is 
not  Yery  noticeable.  In  totoardy 
tiv  and  tuv  are  employed,  and, 
but  yery  occasionally,  tul.  Old 
people  are  partial  to  [ti*]  in  this 
connection.  The  least  used  form 
is  toly  which  impresses  one  as 
having  merely  strayed  north, 
and  is  the  less  heard  as  adyance 
is  made  in  this  direction.  It  is 
a  form  distinguishing  southern 
speech.  Tiv  and  til  may  be  set 
down  as  the  most  used  forms,  in 
connected  speech ;  the  last  form 
being  regarded  as  the  most  cha- 
racteristic. Ti  is  highly  dis- 
tLnctiye.  Tuv  straggles  south, 
by  way  of  Orayen,  but  is  essen- 
tially a  rural  form.  [Ti]  and 
[te]  acquire  [h']  in  pause  and 
emphasis,  and  are  so  constantly 
heimi  with  this  form  in  addition 
that  it  may  readily  be  taken  for 
being  an  obligatory  one  in  rela- 
tion to  the  word,  howeyer  used. 
T6ave  [tti'h'y],  y.  n.  to  act  yio- 
lently,  in  any  way,  as  to  be 
rampant  in  speech,  or  physically 
demonstratiye.     Wh.  GL;  gen. 

TeU  [tel-,  til*],  V.  a.  to  count; 
Mid.  It  is  often  employed  with 
over^  as  an  adyerb,  mostly  fol- 
lowing immediately,  or  after  the 
noun  or  its  equivalent.  This 
and  the  yerb  are  frequentl;^  used 
in  idiom  by  reason  of  an  inter- 
yening  preposition,  '  on '  for  of, 
*  Gk>  and  tea  the  ewe  lambs  oyer; 
I  am  afraid  one  of  them  is  miss- 
ing.* *  I  c€ui*t  tell  on  them  now ; 
it's  oyer  dark  *  [Gaan*  un*  til'  t 
yaow*  laamz*  aow'h'r;  Aa*z  fle'h'd 
yaan*  uv  (or  [aon*])  umz*  misin. 


Aa*  kaa*nt  tQ*  aon*  um*  noo* ; 
its-  aowh'r  deh'*k]. 

Tell-pie-tit  [tel--paay-tit] ;  or 
Tell-piet  [tel'-paayt] ;  or  Tell- 
pienot  [tel'-paaynutj ;  or  Tell- 
pie  [tel*  -  paay] ;  or  Pienot 
[paaynut];  or  Pie-ot  [paay- 
ut] ;  or  Kan-pie  [naan'-paay]. 
The  magpie  gets  these  various 
names,  which  differ  even  in 
neighbouring  yiUagee,  and  are 
difficult  to  r^er  to  locality.  The 
first  four  also  designate  a  tdU' 
bearer, 

*  Tell'pie-tit, 
Thy  tongue  11  slit, 
Ajr  every  dog  i'  t'  town'U  get  a 
bitl» 

g^el-  paay  tif 
hi  tuo'ng  ul*  slit* 
TJn*  ivri  dog*  it*  too'n  ul'  git*  u  bit']. 

•  Tell'pie'tit, 
Laid  a'  egg,  an'  couldn't  sit ! ' 

[Tel- paay  tif 

ti'h'a  u  egg*,  un*  kuo'du'nt  at], 

are  samples  of  children's  rhymes, 
in  connection  with  this  bird  of 
imagined  omen.  The  word  is 
one  in  which  faay]  is  usually 
employed,  as  indicated,  but  there 
are  very  many  speakers  who 
substitute  |[aa']  always,  and  this 
last  vowel  is  practically  in  inter- 
change with  the  first 

Telt  [telt'],  p.  t.  of  told.  This 
is  but  a  casual  pronunciation  in 
Mid- Yorkshire,  the  usual  one 
being  [tild*].  The  thinning  of 
the  final  consonant,  though 
heard,  also,  in  other  words,  is  a 
more  noticeable  feature  north- 
wards, as  in  Cleveland. 

Temse  J^temz*,  timz'],  '<a  coarse 
hair-sieve,  used  in  dressing  fiour." 
Wh,  01,;  ^en.  Temsings 
[tem'zinz],  siftings. 

Tengin  -  ether  [teng-in  -  edhur, 
(and)    idhur],  the   dragon-fly; 


Tent  [tent',  tint*],  v.  a.  and  v,  n. 
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to  watch  orer,  or  care  for;  to 
wait  upon;  to  lay  wait  for;  to 
compare,  or  count,  t.  e.  to  watch, 
for  uie  purpose  of  comparing  or 
enumerating.  A  term  much 
used  in  ironical  remarks.  It  is 
only  employed  as  a  neuter  verb 
in  the  sense  first  indicated.  Wh. 
OL;  gen. 
Tefherment  [tedh-ument],  a  bind- 
ing or  wrapping  of  any  kind. 
W^.  Gl, ;  gen.  There  is  an  in- 
terchange of  [i]  with  each  [e]. 

Tetter  [tef'ur,  tit*-ur],  v.  a.  and 
sb.  to  ring  or  curl  up,  towards 
entanglement.  Wh.  Gh  past 
part.;  gen. 

Tew  [ti'h*,  teew'],  v.  n.  and  v.  a. 
expreseiye  of  the  act  of  exer- 
tion: to  labour  wearily;  to  be 
restless  against  one's  wiU;  to 
finger  or  turn  oyer  with  the 
hand  repeatedly;  to  fatigue;  to 
harass,  m  body  or  mind.  Tew- 
ing [tiw'inj,  past  part,  and  adj., 
WK  Gl.f  with  a  limited  applica- 
tion. This  yerb  is  in  excessiye 
use  oyer  the  county,  and  is  also 
employed  as  a  substantive. 

Tewit    [tiwit],    the    pewit,    or 

lapwing;  gen. 
Thabble  [thaab'u'l],  a  plug  used 

in  connection  with  a  cream-bowl, 

and  remoyed  to  withdraw  the 

milk.     Wh.  GL;  gen. 

Thak[thaak-];  orTh6ak[th:i-h'k], 
sb.,  y.  a.,  and  y.  n,  thatch. 
Th^aker  [th:i-h'ku],  thakker 
[thaak-uj  JTh.  01. ;  gen.  *As 
thick  as  aud  thcJc  to-gedder' 
[Uz*  thik*  uz'  ao'h'd  thaak* 
tugid^'ur].  Said  of  persons  on 
terms  of  close  intimacy. 

Tharf  [thaa-f ] ;  or  Thauf 
[thao-h*?],  adj.  diffident;  unwill- 
mg;  reluctant;  tardy;  gen.  The 
last  form  is  a  Mid-Torks.  one. 
A  thauf- comer  [thao'h'f- 
kuomm]  is  one  who  comes  slowly, 
in  reluctance.  Also,  tharflsh 
[thaa-fish],    ac^M    and   tharfly 


[thaa-fli],  ady.  Wh.  01. ;  gen. 
Theaf  [dhiih'f] ;  or Thnf  [dhuof-, 
dhuoV-f];  or  Thof  [dhof-];  <yr 
Thauf  tdhaof-,  dhaoh'-fj;  iyr 
Thaf  [dh:e-h'f|,  conj.  forms  of 
though.  The  two  first  are  com- 
mon northern  forms.  Thuf, 
Thof,  and  Thiif,  are  Mid- York- 
shire forms,  casual  to  the  north. 
Thauf  rdhaoh*-f1  is  most  heard 
in  Mid  -  Yorkshire,  too,  and 
without  the  final  element ;  whilst 
its  variant,  [dhaof *  J,  is  the  refined 
form  general  in  this  locality,  and 
northward.  The  [ao]  is  some- 
times heard  long,  but  never  in 
refined  dialect.  From  short  [ao] 
to  lon^  [ao]  the  lapse  is  into 
vulgarity  at  once,  in  native 
estimation. 

Thick  [thik-],  adj.  friendly;  on 
close  terms  of  intimacy ;  m  col- 
lusion.    Wh.  01.;  gen. 

Tllick  [thik-l,  y.  impers.  to 
thicken;  MioL  The  pcuHdciple 
is  in  use,  too.  *  T*  daVs  thick' 
ing'  [T  di-h's  thikin],  getting 
cloudy. 

Thick  [thik*],  adj.  hard,  having 
reference  to  hearing.  'He's 
thick  of  hearing '  [&'  thik*  u 
yi'h'rin],  hard  of  nearing,  or 
deaf.  JVk  01.;  gen.  A  more 
usual  though  loss  gainly  expres- 
sion is,  ^ thick  i'  f  lug'  {ear) 
[thik*  it*  luog*].  The  wora  is 
also  employed  as  a  neuter  verb 
occasionally  in  Mid-Yorks.,  in 
coarse  conversation.  *  He  be^s 
to  thick  i*  f  lug  a  bit '  [I  biginz* 
tu  thik*  it*  luog*  u  bit*]. 

Thir  [dhur*];  or  Thor  [dhaor*], 
pronominal  adj.  these.  The  first 
IS  a  Nidderdale  form ;  the  last  is 
general. 

Thiwle  [thiv-u'l];  or  Thayyle 
rthaayirl],  a  pot  or  pan-stick; 
Mid.  The  last  form  is  heard 
also  in  Nidd. 

Thoil  rthao*yl];  or  Thole 
[thuo'hl],  y,  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb.  a 
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much-tised  word,  with  yariouB 
shades  of  meanine,  but  all 
grounded,  as  it  would  seem,  on 
me  verb  to  suffer;  gen.  'It 
was  ill  to  thole  what  ne  did  to 
me  *  pt'  wur*  il  (and  [yil*])  tu 
thuo'hl  waat'  i  did*  tu  mey], 
was  hard  to  bear.  *He's  no 
tkoU  in  im'  [Eez-  ne>h'  thao*yl 
in*  im*],  no  generosity,  or  liber- 
ality. '  TAoS  us  Tme)  a  shilling ' 
[Tliao'Tl  uz-  u  shil'inj,  an  apj>^ 
to  good  nature.  '  An  old  miser; 
he   can   thole   nobody  nought' 

Sin*  ao*h*d  maa*Eur;  i  kun* 
uo'h'l  ne'h'bdi  naowt'l  cannot 
bear  to  giye.  '  I  know  his  tJwil  * 
[Aa*  nao*  iz*  thao'yll  his  dis- 
position. '  It  was  badly  t?ioiled  ; 
it  will  do  us  no  ^ood '  [It"  wur* 
baad'li  thao*yld ;  itul*  di  uz'  nu 
rh'd].  'He's  a  rare  thder' 
"  z*  u  re*h'  thuo'h'lur],  a  liberal 
giyer.  [A.S.  )'o2fa?»,  Icel.  \>6lat 
to  suffer,  bear,  endure ;  cognate 
with  Lat.  toUere,  Sanskr.  tul,  to 
lift— W.  W.  S.] 
Thor  rthaor*],  pron.  pL  those. 
Wh,  w. ;  gen.,  but  most  heard 
northward. 

Thorp  [tha-pl,  a  hamlet     TFA. 

GL;  Mid. 
Thnuig  [thiaang*,  (and)  t'laang*], 
^j.,  y.  a.,  andsb.  busy;  throng. 
h.  01.;  gen. 

Thread  [thri'h'd],  sb.  and  y.  a. 
the  pronimciation  of  thread  ;  gen. 
The  southern  form  is  [threed], 
with  a  yaiyine,  but  less  used 
one,  in  [threydj. 

Thrive  [thri-h'y],  a  laige  pile 
of  sheayes;  of  wheat,  &o., 
twelye;  of  'ling,'  or  broom- 
heath,  twenty-four;  of  straw 
twelye  '  bats,'  or  sheayes ;  gen. 

Thriblona  [thriblus],  adj.  the 
vrB,y  frivolous  \b  treated;  Mid. 

Throdden  [throd-u'n],  y.  n.  to 
thriye  physically.   WJi,  Gl, ;  Mid. 

Thropple  [throp-u'l,  thruop-u1], 
y.   a.    to   throttle.     Thropple 


sb.    the   windpipe. 
Gl,;  gen. 

Through  open  fthraof-  op-u'n], 
adj.  a  ready  idiom  in  which  the 
first  word  has  the  meaning  of 
tfwroughly,  and  is  applied  to 
persons  and  things,  or  to  any 
condition.  A  '  through  -  open 
draught'  [d'ruoft*],  a  free 
draught— one  from  end  to  end, 
as  through  opposite  doors  of  an 
apartment  A  through-open  sort 
ox  person  ;^-one  whose  motiyes 
are  transparent     Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

Thnun  [thmom'l  y.  n.  and  sb. 

to  purr.    Wh,  Gl. ;  gen. 
Thnunmle  [thmomu'l],  y.  a.  to 

feel  or  test  with  the  fniffers,  but 

using  the  thumb  chiei^»    Wh. 

01. ;  gen, 
Thnunmy  [thraom*il,  adj.  haying 

substance,  to  bear  feeling  at,  or, 

fingering  and  thumbing.     Wh. 

01,;  gen. 

Tfamsten  [thruoB-u'n],  p.  t.  of 
thrwt.     Wh.  Gl. ;  gen. 

Throstle  [thruos'u'l],  an  occa- 
sional form  of  thfsUe;  Mid. 
[Dunbar  has  the  form  thriesiU, 
as  in  his  poem  of  The  Thrissill 
and  the  Eois  (Rose).— W.  W.  S.] 

Eoe  [taa-s],  y.  a.  to  tempt; 
Wh.  Gl.;  gen. 

Tick  [tik']y  a  woodlouse ;  gen. 

Tid  [tid-],  sb.  an  udder;  Mid. 

Tid  [tid-],  prep,  toward;  Mid. 
'  H^  was  flaid  (afraidj  of  going 
Hd  it '  [Be  waar*  fli'h'a  u  gaanin 
•tid-  it].  'Go  tid  it,  honey* 
[Qaan*  tid*  it*,  in*il.  One  of 
the  forms  of  to  is  [ti],  which 
might  be  regarded  as  a  doubtful 
sound  if  this  tid  did  not  bring 
it  out  clearly.  Tid  is  a  form 
only  old  people  indulge  in ;  the 
younger  prefer  tuward  and 
tiward  [tuoyud],  [tiyud],  but, 
as  a  rule,  add  $  to  these  forms, 
eyen  when  the  sense  is  singular. 

Tie  [taa*]^  y.  a.  to  bind,  or  render 
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obligatory;  ^n.  The  verb  is 
UBoally  assooiated  with  a  Pto- 
noun,  as  before  the  indemiite 
one  in.  the  phrase,  *It  will  tie 
nobody  to  go '  [Itnil  taa*  ne*hl)di 
tu  gaan*],  but  the  pcut  part,,  as 
in  uie  Wh,  Gl,  is  much  more 
heard. 
Tietop  [taa-top,  taay-,  (and)  tey- 
top  (refTIf  a  rosette,  or  nbbon- 
bow.     TVh.  01.  ;  gen. 

TifEany  [tif-u'ni],  a  fine  gauze 
sieve.     Wh.  Ql. ;  Mid. 

Ef^jTtafly  [tif-itaaf-i].  One  who 
can  neither  work,  aor  yet  let 
work  alone,  gets  this  name ;  Mid. 

Tift  [tift-],  V.  a.  to  set  to  rights, 
or  adjust.     Wk.  Gl. ;  Mid. 

Tift  rtift-],  V.  n.  and  sb.  to  scold ; 
to  betray  hurt  feelings  passion- 
ately. Tiftinsr  [tif-tin],  sb., 
also.     Wh,  GL  (sb&). 

Tike  [taa-k,  ta'yk,  teyk  (ref.)], 
a  dog.  Much  employed  in  ngure, 
and  often  bestowed  playfully. 
Wh.  Gl. ;  gen. 

Til  [til],  prep.  to.  Wh.  Gl.; 
gen. 

Tilings  [taa'linz],  sb.  pL  tiles; 
Mid. 

Tine  [taa-n],  a  piong.  Wh.  Gl.  ; 
gen. 

Tinkler  [tingk'lur],  sb.  and  y.  a. 
tinker;  Mid.  As  a  verb,  the 
word  is  widely  applied  in  the 
sense  of  to  paten,  or  mend. 
*  I  'm  going  to  tinkler  that  up  a 
bit'  l^a'z  boon  tu  tinek'Iur 
dhaat*  nop*  u  bit].  TinUer  is 
also  employed  as  an  epithet 
towards  unruly  or  mismanaging 
persons,  young  and  old. 

Tipe-trap  [taa-p-t'raap],  a  trap 
with  a  movable  bottom,  which 
falls  at  one  end  and  precipitates 
the  live  weight  into  a  pit,  or 
other  prepared  receptacle.  Wh. 
Gl. ;  gen. 

Tippy  [tip'i],  the  brim  of  a  hat, 


or  bonnet.     Wh.  Gl. ;  Mid. 

Tite  [tayt,  teyt,  taa-t],  adv. 
soon;  gen.  *  I  had  as  tite  go  by 
the  waygate  as  the  Foss '  (the 
name  of  a  river)  [Aa*d  nz'  teyt 
gaang*  biv  t  wih'gih't  uz*  t 
Paos*].  *Teyt'  is  the  refined 
form,  but  most  used.  [Taa-t], 
the  vulgar  form,  is  least  neard. 

Titling  [tit'lin],  a  hedge-sparrow ; 
gen. 

Titter  [tit'iir],  adv.  sooner,  soon- 
est. Wh.  Gl.;  gen.  'Well, 
"  titter  an*  better,"  as  t*  th^aker 
said  by  t'  dinner  *  [Wee'l,  tit'*ur 
un*  bet^'ur,  uz*  t  thi'h'kur  sed* 
bi  t^  din'ur].  Well,  *  sooner  and 
better,'  as  the  thatcher  said 
(prospectively)  of  his  dinner. 
Titterest  (_tit''u'rist]  superL 
soonest. 

Tiv  [tivl,  prep.  till.  Heard  oc- 
casionally in  this  sense  in  Mid- 
Yorka  *  Thou  will  have  to  wait 
till  I  do'  [Dhool-  e  tu  weh't 
tiv  aa  di*h*J. 

Ewy  [tivil,  V.  n.  to  be  hurriedly 
active.  Wh.  Gl. :  gen.  *  Now, 
come,  tiwy  !  *  [Noo,  'kucm, 
•tivi!],  be  off!  'We  went,  as 
hard  as  we  could  tiwy*  [Wi 
wint*,  uz*  'O'h'd  uz*  wikud*  tivi]. 
Also,  mbttantively. 

Tod  [tod-],  a  fox.     Upper  Nidd. 

Toffer  [tof  nir] ;  or  Tofforment 
[tof 'ument  (and)  mint],  rubbishy 
material ;  odds  and  ends.  Wh. 
Gl. ;  Mid. 

Toit  [taoyt-],  a  helpless,  dawdling 
person;  one  without  managing 
capability;  Mid. 

Toit  [taoyt-];  or  Hoit  [aoyt-], 
V.  n.  to  trifle  foolishly.     Wh.  Gl. 

ipres.  part.);  gen.  The  first 
orm,  as  usually  employed,  re- 
fers directly  to  the  action  of  so 
trifling,  and  the  last  bears  a  per- 
sonal reference.  Toit,  v.  n., 
also,  to  dawdle.  Both  forms  are 
heard  as  whstantives. 
10 
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Toitle  [taoytul],  v.  n.  to  busy 
one's  self  in  a  petty  manner, 
withnne^ual strength;  labouring 
more  in  idea  than  reality ;  Mid. 
'  Poor  old  man  of  ninety  I    He 

EtoiUing  about  at  fdl  ends 
Meantly),  and  never  thinks 
done '  [Puo'h'r  ao*h*d  maan* 
n  nee-nti,  i  gaanz*  tao^r'tlin 
uboot*  ut'  yaal*  inz',  un*  nivur 
UungkB*  eez*  di'h'n]. 

ToU-booth  [taowl-bih'dh,  boodh 
(re£)].  The  public  official  build- 
ing of  a  market-town  is  so 
designated  in  some  looalitiee  of 
Mid-Yorks. 

Tommyparty  TTom-ipaa'si],  the 
stickleback;  Mid. 

Tom-pimpemowl  [Tom'-pim'pa- 
naowl],  the  pimpernel,  or  '  poor 
man's  weather-glass ; '  gen. 

Toom  [too'm],  adj.  empty.  Wh. 
GL;  gen. 

Topping^  [top'in],  the  foretop  of 
hair.    To    'cowr  [kaowl]    (to 


rake,  or  gather)  a  person's  ^- 
fing^  is  to  beat  him  about  ihe 
head.     WK  GL  ;  gen. 

Torment  [tument],  a  contraction 
of  the  herb  tormentU;  Mid. 

Torple  [taoh'-pu*l] ;  or  Tnrple 
[tu-pu'I];  or  Torfle  [taoh'ful]  ; 
Turfle  [tu-fu'l],  v.  n,  to  die. 
The  term  is  only  used  in  con- 
nection with  animals;  and  the 
various  forms  are  general. 

Tottering  [tot'-u'rin],  adj.  vari- 
able, or  indifferent ;  of  a  charac- 
ter to  create  suspense.  Frequent 
as  a  weather-term.  Wh,  GL ; 
gen. 

TonchonB  [tuochus],  adj.  touchy; 
testy.     Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

Town  [too-nl  Every  little  vil- 
lage gets  tnis  name ;  the  way 
through  being  called  the  Town- 
gate  Ltoo*n-g:i"h'tJ  ;  gen. 

Towp  [taoM-p-] ;  or  Towple 
[taowpni'l];  or  Tipe  [taa*pl ;  or 
Tiple  [taa-pu'l] ;  or  T6ap  [ti'Vp] ; 


or  T^aple  [ti'h'pul],  v.  n.  and 
V.  a.  The  usual  si^iification  of 
the  radical  form  is,  to  tip,  or 
tilt,  and  the  affix  is  supplied 
when  the  meaning  is  changed 
to  express  over^tuming,  or  in 
implymg  this  meaning.  The 
two  last  forms  are  used  by  old 
people;  the  two  first  are  most 
generally  characteristic ',  the 
middle  two  are  employed  as  re- 
fined forma.  The  three  first  are 
exampled  in  the  Wh,  GL ;  gen. 

Towser  [taowznr],  a  place  of 
custody,  having  an  indefinable 
locaHty;  Mid.  <I'll  put  thee 
i'  Toitwer*  [Aai  pnot*  dhee*  i 
'Taowz-ur^  In  some  localities, 
the  word  is  used  of  the  common 
jail. 

To-year  [tu-yi-h*r],  this  year; 
Mid.   Heard  but  at  chance  times. 

Irabbil  [t'laab-il],  a  housewife's 
boiler-stick;  Mid. 

Traoens  [t're-h'sinz],  sb.  pi.  traces, 
belonging  to  harness ;  Mid. 

Trail-tongs  [t're-h'l-tengz],  a  slip- 
shod female,  whose  maimer  of 
movement  is  suggestive  of  the 
trailing  of  a  pair  of  tongs,  Wh, 
GL  ;  gen. 

Trallok  [t'raal-uk],  v.  a.  to  trail, 
in  an  obstructive  manner ;  Mid. 
A  cheap,  showy  dress  is  epoken 
of  as  a  '  iralloking  thin^ ; '  in 
indication  of  the  use  it  is  only 
good  for. 

Irallop  [t'raol'up] ;  or  Trallops 
[t'raal'upsl  an  imtidy,  indolent 
person.  Trallopy  [fraal'upi], 
a^j.  (ITA.  GL)\  gen. 

Tnunper  [t'raampu],  a  tramp,  or 
vagrant.     Wh,  GL;  gen. 

Transh  [t'raansh*],  v.  a.  and  sb. 
to  toil  in  walking,  as  in  going 
a  distance  across  fields  on  a  wet 
day;  Mid. 

Trap  [t'raap-],  v.  a.  to  jam.  Wh. 
GL  past  part ;  gen. 

Trapes  [t're*h*ps],  v.  a.  slightlj 
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as  &y.  n.,  and  substantively.  To 
trudge  along,  with  a  dragging 
gait,  through  'thick  and  thin/ 
as  the   phrase    goes.    In  such 
sentences,     frequent   in   an^^ 
talk,  where  miprobrious  adjec- 
tives  accumulate,    "trapsing" 
[t*re-h'psin]   {Wh.  QL)  is  often 
one  of  the  number ;  gen. 
Trash  [t'raash'l,  a  worthless  fe- 
male ;  a  mischievous  girl.    Ap- 
plied,  generally,  as  a  term  of 
reproach  towaras  females.     Wh. 
01.  y  but  where  this  restriction  of 
meaning  does  not  seem  to  be 
implied ;  gen. 
Trenity  [Pren-uti],  Trinity.  May 
be  noted  as  a  peculiar  pronunci- 
ation, which  obtains  in  the  re- 
fined as  well  as  in  the  vulgar 
phase;    gen.    In   the     former, 
•Holy  fenilnr  Church*  would 
be  designated.    [Ao'li   Tren'u'ti 
Ghaoch'J.    In  the  latter,  these 
words  repeated  would  be  [Aih*li 
T'renni'ti  ChuochJ ;  and,  famili- 
arly, [T'ren-u'ti  Kiork-],  Kirk. 
Tribit-stiok    [t*rib-it-stik]  ;    or 
Trivit-stick  [frivit-stik-],  the 
long  pliable  stick,  with  a  loose 
duo-end,  used  in  the  game  of 
*  knor  and  spell.  *    Wh .  Gl. ,  where 
there  is  the  suggestion,  that  the 
first  form  is  derived  from  "  three 
feet,"  the  required  length  of  the 
stick.    This  is  a  mistake;   and 
now-a-days  exi)ert  players  re- 
quire a  much  longer-sized  stick, 
for    the   purpose    of    "getting 
swing  " ;  gen.     [Trevit  or  trivity 
tn'bhet,  and  trippet  are  aU  cor- 
ruptions from  the  O.Pr.  trehucJiety 
a  pitfall  or  trap ;  see  Cotgrave^s 
French  Dictionary.    The  forms 
trypet^  trebgal^  tr^pgette  occur  in 
the  I^pomptorium ;    and  trepget, 
a    pitfall,   occurs  in    Piers  the 
Plowman,  A.  xii.  86,  on  which 
I  have  a  note  in  the  press.    The 
trevit  is,  in  fact,  the  trap  itself; 
and  the  trevi^eiick  the  stick  with 
which  the  trap  is  struck.    See 
this    discussed    in    Atkinson's 


Cleveland  Glossary,  s.  v.  frihhit- 
9ttck,  where  the  correct  explana- 
tion (of  which  there  need  be  no 
doubt)  is  suggested  and  illus- 
trated.—W.  W.  S.] 
Trig  [frig-],  V.  a.  (usually  fol- 
lowed  by  a  personal  pronoun) 
and  V.  n.  (casually)  to  feed 
plentifully,  or  cram ;  to  recover 
condition  by  feeding.  Wh.  GL 
past  part. ;  gen. 

Trigger  [frig-ur],  a  hard  task, 
familiarly ;  Mid.  *  Thou 's  got- 
ten (ffot)  a  trigger  at  last '  [Dhooz* 
git'u  n  u  t'rig'ur  ut*  laast']. 

Trist[t'rist-];  or  Thruft  [t'ruost-, 
t'ruo'st],  sb.,  V.  n.,  and  v.  a. 
trust;  Mid. 

Trod  [t'rod-],  a  footpath.     Wh. 

01,;  gen. 
TroUybodfl     [t'roMbuodz     (and) 

bodz],  sb.  pi.  entrails.     Wh,  01, ; 

Mid. 

Trough  [t*ruof],  a  coffin,  of  old 
shape  ( Wh.  Gl?) ;  a  stone  cistern; 
Mid.  Trough  is  pronounced 
identically. 

Trounce  [t'roons*],  v.  a.  to  flog ; 
trouncing  [t'roon'sin],  a  flog- 
ging; gen. 

Tmmpery  [t'ruom-puril,  a  pre- 
tentious, or  disreputable  female. 
Wh.  GL;  Mid. 

Trundle  [t'ruonni'lj,  sb.  and  v.  a. 
a  hoop.     Wh.  OL  (vb.) ;  gen. 

Tnumels  [t'ruon*ulz],  sb.  pi.  the 
entrails  of  an  animal ;  Mid. 

Tmte  [t'riwt-],  truth,  as  some- 
times pronounced ;  Mid. 

Tuft  [tuoftl  the  ground  occupied 
by  a  dwelling-place;  Mid.  Cf. 
towes-toft,  in  Suffolk;  and 
Burman  -  tofts  (locallv  pro- 
nounced [Bu'muntops]),  near 
Leeds. 

Turn  [tuom-],  v.  a.  and  v.  n.  to 
rough-card  wool.    Wh.  QL;  gen. 

Tumbrel  [tuom-ril] ;  or  Tumle- 
car  [tuom*u*l-kaa'r],  a  rude  kind 
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of  cart,  with  heavy  block  wheels, 
in  use  on  the  peat-moors.  It 
is  in  more  character,  however, 
among  the  fells  of  the  north- 
west dales,  jolting  its  way  down 
steep  and  rough  inclines  which 
would  render  a  break-down  to 
any  ordinary  -  limbed  vehicle 
inevitable. 

Tup  [tuop'],  V.  a.,  v.  n.,  and  sb.  to 
butt;  gen. 

Tnp  [tuop-],  a  ram ;  gen.  Anti- 
quated people  more  frequently 
employ  [Ui*"]  for  the  voweL 

Tuptak  [tuop'taak*],  used  of  a 
person,  a  related  event,  or  cLr- 
cumstanoe  of  any  kind  of  a  sur- 
passing character — beating  all 
and  everyHdng.  Sp^t  uptak 
in  the  Wh,  Gl.  The  tenn  is 
ffenend  to  the  county,  and  if  the 
initial  t  represents  the  definite 
article,  the  letter  has  become 
welded  to  the  substantive,  the 
article  intact  being,  at  times, 
employed  before  it.  *What  a 
iuptak  he  is!'  [Waat-  u  tuop*- 
taak'  i  :i'z  1].  Also  in  infrequent 
use  as  an  fpsHve  verhf  to  astound. 

Tnrmot    [tu-mut];    or   Tiurmit 

[tumit],  turnip ;  gen. 
Tnmpool  [ton -pool],  whirlpool; 

Mid. 
Tntty  [tuot-i],  adj.  testy;  touchy. 

Wh.m.;  Mid. 
Twaagy  [twaang-i],  adj.  affected 

in  talk.     Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 
Twattle    [twaat-u'l],  v.   a.    and 

V.  n.  to  talk  to,  persuasively,  or 

ooaxingly ;  to  entice  with  words 

and  benaviour.     Wh,  GL;  Mid. 

Also,  iubstantivdy. 
Twattle  [twaat-ul],  v.  a.  to  chide ; 

Mid.     Tw<iddle,  sb.  has  also  this 

pronunciation. 
Tw^  [twi'h'g],  V.   a.  and  sb. 

to  tweak;  gen. 
TwiU  [twil-],  qnilL     Wh.  Ol.; 

gen. 


Twilt[twilt-],aquilt.  Wh.GL; 
gen. 

Twilt  [twilt-],  V.  a.  to  beat  in 
any  manner,  save  with  the  closed 
fist  WK  01, ;  gen.  Also,  tub- 
stanHvdy. 

Twine  [twaa-n],  v.  n.  to  whine 
discontentedly.  Twiny[twaa"niJ, 
adj.  {Wh.  GL);  gtn.  Twin©  is 
also  used  subataniiv^y. 

Twist  [twist-],  V.  n.  to  utter  a 
laboured,  peevish  cry,  or  strain 
the  tone  in  complaining.  Twisty 
[twis-ti],  adj.  (Wh.  OL);  gen. 

Twitchbell  [twich-bel];  or 
Twitchibell  [twich-ibefj,  the 
earwig.     Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

Twitter  [twif -u],  v.  a.  to  tease; 
Mid. 

Twitter  [twit'-ur],  nonn-adj.  the 
time  of  twilight;  Mid.  *He 
came  about  the  twitter  of  day' 

gjie  kaam*  uboot*  t  twif'ur  u 
•h']. 
Twitter  [twit-ur],  v.  n.  to  run 
up  to  a  curled,  twisted  state,  as 
thread  after  b^g  knit,  or  when 
unevenly  spun.  The  plural  is 
formed  by  the  addition  of  «,  as 
in  the  Wh.  GL  Also,  to  give 
way  to  fretful  complaint  or  fore- 
boding. Twitters  [twit-uz], 
sb.  to  be  in  this  state,  or  in  a 
state  of  anxious  suspense ;  gen. 

Udder  [uod'-ur],  adj.  other ;  gen. 

Udge  [uoj'],  V.  n.  to  shake  in 
laughter,  convulsively.  Wh,  OL; 
Mid. 

irinBtrid[uomst'rid\J,  adv.  astride. 
Wh,  OL;  Mid.  The  last  form 
is  also  in  use  [usfraa'd]. 

Unbethink  [uonbithingk-],  v.  a. 
to  take  unawares,  by  words  or 
conduct;  to  recur  to  recollec- 
tion, "gnbeth inking  is  em- 
ployed substantively  in  the  first 
sense.     Wh,  OL;  Mid. 

Under  -  anenst  [uon*d'ur-   (and) 
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[uontir  -  imen-st],  adv.  on  the 
opposite  side  below.  Forms  of 
tniB  construction  are  more  heard 
in  town  than  rural  dialect,  but 
are  stDl  current  in  the  latter. 
Gniey  are  convenient  ones.  Other 
similar  general  forms  are : 

Yonder  -  anenst  [yaoh'lad'ur- 
imen'st,  yuoh'Tid'ur  -  unen'st], 
opposite  at  a  distance.  These 
are  heard  with  the  dental  d, 
north  and  east  generally;  but 
with  th,  commonly,  in  the  south. 

Over-anenst  [aowh'r-unen'st], 
over-against.  This  is  the  general 
town  form.  The  country  form  is 
[aow'h'r-unen'stl  refined  [aov] 
for  the  first  syllable;  and  in 
very  refined  speech,  with  the 
long  vowel  always.  In  town 
dialect,  the  refined  foim  of  over 
is  [uoh'-vur]  and  [ovur],  which 
are  id  ways  employed  in  reading. 

Close  -  anenat  [tli'h's-unen'stj, 
refined  [tlaoh's  (and)  tlaosj, 
dose  opposite. 

Farther  -  anenst  [faa'd'ur-un- 
en'st],  opposite  in  a  further  di- 
rection. >  The  [d*]  is  usually  [thl 
in  the  south,  but  the  simple  [dj 
is  frequently  heard  in  the  Leeds 
district. 

Fore  -  anenst  [fSaor  -  unen'st, 
fur-  -  unen'si],  straight  before. 
The  last  is  the  very  much  used 
rural  refined  form,  which,  refin- 
ing upon  itself,  as  in  the  Tork 
truiespeople's  dialect,  has  always 
the  u  long  [fu'r*]. 

Even^anenet  [I'h'vun-unen'st]; 
or  Fair  -  even  -  anenet  [fe'h'r- 
i'h'vun-unen'st],  alongside,  and, 
quite  alongside,  respectively.  In 
tne  pronunciation  of  even  the 
initial  vowel  is,  in  this  connec- 
tion, one  of  those  distinctive 
ones  which  mark  rural  speech. 
The  usual  pronunciation  of  this 
word  in  town  dialect  is  [evu'n], 
and,  very  casually,  [i'h'vu'n] ;  but 
when  the  word  is  compounded, 
then  the  liability  to  change 
ceases,  and  [e]  is  always  em- 
ploye(L    The  «  in  the  last  word 


of  these  several  forms,  may  be, 
in  all  cases,  and  is  very  often 
elided ;  and  the  vowel  also  inter- 
changes with  [i]. 

ITnderoold  [uon-d'ukao-h'd],  a 
cold  caught  from  the  ground. 
A  term  associated  with  loose 
appareL     Wh,  QL;  gen. 

TTndergaiig  [uond'ugaang*  (and) 
gaan*],  V.  a.  to  undergo.  TTnder- 
gangfinfir,  sb.     Wh.  GL;  gen. 

ITndergang  [uon-d'ugaang],  a 
tunnel,  or  long  archway.  Wh. 
01.;  gen. 

Underhanded  [uon'd'uraan'did], 
adj.  undersized  in  person.  Wh, 
OL;  gen. 

Underlings  [aon'd'ulinz],  piep. 
tmder ;  Mid. 

ITngain  [uonge-h'nladj.  not  con- 
veniently near.     Wh.  GL;  gen. 

ITnheppen  [uonep'u'n],  adj.  un- 
fitting J  uimandy ;  unadapted  for 
a  position,  or  for  particular 
duties.     Wh.  01.  ;  mi 

Unkerd  [uon'kurd],  adj.  strange ; 
Mid.  '  Unkerd  noises'  will  be 
heard  about  a  house  by  bed- 
listeners.  When  a  person  is 
necessitated  to  perform  duties 
he  is  not  accustomed  to,  he  will 
apologise  for  their  p^ormance 
by  saying  he  is  unkerd  to  them. 

TTnlisting  [uonlisiinl,  adj.  un- 
willing.    Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Unmensefiil  [uonmens-fuol],  adj. 
unbecoming,  unseemly ;  ill- 
mannered,  or  ill-dressed;  un- 
tidy.    Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Unsayable  [uonse-h'bu'l],  adj.  not 
to  be  controlled  by  word;  way- 
ward.    Wh.  GL;  gen 

Until  [uontil*],  prep,  unto;  Mid« 
In  occasional  use. 

Upgang  [uop*gaang],  a  hiUy 
path,  or  track.     Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

Upho'd  [uopaoh'-d,  uopod'],  v.  a. 
to  uphold,  or  maintain  in  as- 
severation.  Usually  followed  by 
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a   personal    pronoun    sin^^ular. 
Also,  with  an  increase  of  idiom, 
used  suhstaiitivelyf  for  a  main- 
tained   or    upholden    state     of 
waywardness.     *  He 's  of  a  des- 
perate upJio'd  *  [Eez'  uv  u*  dis-- 
prut  uopod'],  bears  a  character 
for  the  disposition  indicated,  or 
understood.     Wh.  Gl    The  verb 
is    general;    the    substantive   is 
heard  in  Mid- Yorkshire. 
Uplooldng     [uop-li'h'kin],    adj. 
An    uplooMng    person,    is    one 
with  a  brave,  bright  face ;  Mid. 
'She's  nought  but  one  bairn, 
and  a  fine  uplooking  young  dog 
he    is  —  as    sharp    as    a  briar 
[Shih''z    nob*ut   yaan*    be'h*n, 
un'  u  faa*n  uop"b-h*kin  yuo*ng 
dog"  i  iz* — uz"    Bheh*'p   uz*    u 
birhV]. 
Upshak*    [uop'shaak],  a  commo- 
tion; gen. 
Upstand   [uopstaan*],  y.    a.    to 
stand   up.    TTpstanding,  pros, 
part.  (TTA.  01)  and  adj. ;  gen. 
Urchon     [u'chun] ;   or   Otchon 
[otxhun,  aot'chun],  a  hedgehog ; 
gen. 
Ure  [yiw-h'r],  udder.     Wh,  Gl  ; 
gen.     [Of.  Icel.  pgr^  udder. — 
W.  W.  S.] 
Urf.    See  Hnrf. 
Url.    See  Hurl. 

Urling  [uo'h'lin],  a  dwarfish 
child,  or  person.     Wh.  GL  ;  Mid. 

Venture  [ven-t'ur,  yin't'ur],  v.  a. 
used  occasionally  in  the  sense  of 
to  hope  for,  or  eonpect;  Mid.  The 
dental  t  is  infrequent  in  the  last 
form.  Sometimes  on  is  used 
coigointly.  *I  shall  venture  on 
his  coming:  he  said  he  would' 

tAa*  sul-  ven't*ur  on*    (or,    o/" 
uv])  iz*   kuo'inin :    i   sed*    i 
waad'] — ^would  come. 
Viewly  [veewli],  adj.  comely,  or 
good-looking.    Applied  to  per- 
sons and  thmgs ;  Mid. 


ViewBome  [veewemn,  feewsran], 
adj.  comely,  or  good-looking. 
W7i.  GL  ;  gen.  Also,  in  allusion 
to  any  natural  object  which  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye. 

Waeker  [waakmr],  v.  il  and  sb. 
to  shake,  noisily ;  gen.    To  take 
the  blinders  off  a  horse's  head  in 
a  busy  thorough&re  will  be  likely 
to  cause  the  animal  to  waeker,  in 
affiright. 
Wile's  me  I   [we-h'z  mee- !] ;   or 
W&e's  o'  me !  [we'h'z  u  mee'  I 
(and)  mey  I   (ref.)] ;   or  Wae's 
heart  1  [we-h'z  :e-h't!];  or  WkB'B 
heart  o'  me !  [we'h'z  :e*h't  u 
mee- !  (and)  mey  1  (ref.)] ;  or  W&es 
is  t'  heart  J  [we-h'z  iz  t  :e-h't!]; 
or  Wae'B  o^  tliee !  [weh'z  u 
dhee-I    (and)  dhey!   (ref.)l,  a 
common  intezjection  on  slightly 
serious  occaaons,  and  thus  yariea. 
The  vowel  in  the  first  word  in- 
terchanges with  [i-],  and  this  is 
often  heard  amongst  old  people. 
The  last  form  {Wh.  GL)  is  used 
by  some  Mid-Torkshire  speakers. 
The  preceding  ones  are  generaL 
The  uiird  ana  fourth  are  much 
employed  in  Nidderdale. 
Wae    worth !    [weh'    -waoth- ! 
•waoh'*th!   'wuoth" !   •wuoh'-th! 
•wotii'  I  'wih'-th !  (and,  occasion- 
ally) *waath- 1],  an  interjectional 
form,  usually  followed  ly  a  pro- 
noun, but  not  restricted  to  ye, 
as  in  the  Wh,  GL    At  odd  tunes, 
the  phrase  is  uttered  in  real  ex- 
citement, but  it  is  generally  as- 
sociated with  a  playful  temper. 
It  is  much  employed  in  refined 
speech  [wao*  "wutfi*  I] ;  gen. 
Waf  [waaf •] ;  or  Waft  [waaftl, 
a  ghding  spectre.    Wh,  Gl, ;  Mia. 

Waft  [waaft-],  a  waft  or  puff  of 

wind.     Wh,  GL;  gen. 
Wage  [wih'j],  wages.     Wh,  GL 

The  use  of  this  singular  farm 

for  the  plural  is  general  to  the 

coimty. 
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Wail  [we-hl],  v.  a.  to  beat ;  gen. 
Also,  V.  n.  to  walk  rapidly ;  gen. 
•  Didn't  n8uw»»7awayr*  [Cidu'nt 
HZ'  we-hl  uwe-h'  I],  Didn't  we 
go  at  a  rate  I 

Wain  [weh'n],  waggon.  Wh, 
01. :  gen. 

Waintly  [weh'-ntli],  adv.  very 
greatly,  or  desperately,  with  the 
exaggeration  attaching  to  this 
worn  colloquially;  ^d.  *We 
are  always  vminUy  throng  again 
(near  to)  Martinnias'  [Wih'* 
yaal'us  weh''ntli  t'raang'ugi'h'n 
Me'h'timus].    S^  Went. 

Wa'ke  [we'h'k],  casually  em- 
ployed in  Mid-Torks.  and  the 
north,  for  vigils,  or  the  super- 
stitious rites  i)erformed  on  the 
eves  of  St  Agnes  and  St  Mark. 
Also,  eubgtantivdy,  in  the  more 
usual  sense  of,  to  carouse  from 
ni^ht  to  morning  in  a  house  con- 
taining a  corpse — a  custom  lin- 
gering more  especially  amongst 
the  Catholic  peasantry  found  in 
some  of  the  villages  and  market- 
towns.     Wh.  01. 

Wakeman  [we'h'kmun],  formerly 
the  title  of  a  chief  magistrate, 
as  at  Bipon ;  Mid. 

Wakensome  [waak-u'nsum],  adj. 
indisposed  to  sleep,  at  a  season- 
able time ;  easily  awaked.  Wh. 
01. ;  gen. 

Wakken  [waak'un],  v.  a.  and 
V.  n.  to  wake;  and  also  employed 
as  an  a^j. ;  gen.  to  the  couniy. 

Wale  [we-h'l,  wih'l],  v.  a.  to 
flog,  or  beat,  with  force ;  to  flog 
with  a  heavy  lash,  or  strap. 
W^als   [wi'h*lz],  and  walings 

Swe'h'linz],  sbs.  pi.  a  continuous 
log^g,  or  beating.  A  ton^e- 
waling  [tuong' -  we'"h*lin],  or 
tongue-padding  [paadin],  sbs. 
a  severe  scolding,  or  round  of 
abuse.     Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Waling  [we-h'lin],  adj.  Any- 
thing very  large  is  of  '  a  waling 
aize"  [u  we'lrlin  saa's],  or  'a 


ti;aZcr'[uwe"h'lur];  Mid. 

Walk  [waoh'-k],  v.  a.  to  beat,  or 
thrash;  Mid.  The  use  of  the 
verb  for  to/uZZ  has  not  yet  died 
out  in  some  rural  localities.  The 
figure  is  in  very  common  use 
southward,  but  always  in  com- 
pany with  the  preposition  into— - 
to  *  walh  into '  [wao'h'k  in*tuol], 
a  phrase  which,  in  its  meaning 
of  to  beat,  is  widely  known  for 
slang. 

Walker  [w:aohlnir],  a  fuller. 
Walking-mill  [w:ao*h'kin-mil], 
a  fulling-mill.  Wh.  01.  Not 
much  heard  in  Nidderdale,  but 
general  to  Mid-Torkshire  and 
the  north.  The  verb,  to  walk,  is 
also  heard.  The  vowel  inter- 
changes with  [uo]. 

Wallet'  [waal-it],  a   travellings 
provision,  or  hand-bag  of  any  ■ 
tdnd,  usually  of  spun  material. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Walsh  [waalsh*],  a^j.  insipid. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Walt  [wolt',  waolt-],  v.  a.  and 

sb.  to  overturn ;  gen. 
Wam  [waam*],  a  swamp ;  Nidd. 

rCf.    vmmbe,    a   bubbling   up-; 

HalliweU:    and   o£    s-wamp. — 

W.  W.  S.] 

Wamble  [waam*ul],  v.  n.  used 
to  denote  the  rumbling  action  of 
the  bowels  when  tiie  stomach  is 
The   equivalent 


soTithward  is  grum'lin' [gruom*- 
lin].  The  first  term  is  often 
heard  as  [waam'bul]. 

Wamp  [waamp-],  the  sand  of 
mines — ^very  small  and  fine; 
Nidd. 

Wandy  [waan'di],  adj.  *Atoandy 
body,'  is  a  person  one  would 
consider  stout,  but  who  is  well- 
made  and  active ;  Mid. 

Wangle  [waangu'l],  verb impers. 
to  rock,  or  shake,  noisily.  Wh. 
01.  ;  Mid.    Also,  to  jangle. 

Wankle  [waang-ku'l],  adj.  weak ; 
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unstable ;  iiresolute;  inconstant. 
Wh,  GL ;  gen.    Alao,  wanklety 

[waang'kurltil  shaky,  omnfirm; 
oose  -  jointed.  In  Nidderdale, 
and  narts  of  the  north,  the 
seoond  yowel  of  the  first  form 
is  changed  to  [i]. 

Wap  [waap'l,  v.  a.  and  sb.  to 
bang,  or  slam;  also,  a  smart 
blow,  and  to  give  one.  IFA.  Qh; 
gen. 

Wap  [waap-]  ;  or  Walp  [waalp-]  ; 
or  Wallop  [waal'up],  y.  a.  to 
beat.  Wap  and  walp  are  also 
Tised  substantively ;  gen.  A 
story  is  told  of  a  girl,  who,  on 
being  interviewed  by  the  clergy- 
man of  the  parish,  responded  to 
the  two  first  questions  of  the 
Catechism  as  follows : — What  is 
thy  name  f  *  Moll  Wallop '  [Mol- 
Waal'up].  Who  gave  thee  that 
name  f  *  T*  lads,  when  thev  were 
laking  at  shinnups'  [T  Laadz*, 
wen*  dhe  wur'  le'lrkin  ut-  shin*- 
upsl,  playing  at  the  game  of 
sticK  and  baU  known  oy  this 
name. 

War  [waa-r],  adj.  aware  j  gen. 

War  [waai],  adj.  worse ;  gen. 

War  day  [waa*du],  weekday. 
Also,  with  added  $  {Wh.  Gl); 
gen.  In  Mid- Yorkshire,  the  firat 
vowel  is  often  [e-h*].  [Lit.  work- 
day,  HalliweU  gives—*  Warday, 
a  workday.  North.*— W.  W.  S.] 

Wardle  [waa-du'l],  v.  n.  to  shuflle, 
or  equivocate ;  gen. 

Ware  [we-h'r],  v.  a.  to  spend. 
Wh.  Gl.;  gen. 

Wark  [waa-k],  v.  n.  to  ache. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen.  *  My  back  warka 
while  I  can  hardly  bide'  [Maa* 
baak'  waa*ks  waal*  Aa  kun* 
aa'dliz  baa*d],  aches  so  that  I 
can  hardly  endure. 

Wark  [waak],  v. n., v.  a., and  sb. 
to  work;  gen.  Mso^  substantively^ 
in  the  sense  of  a  structure ;  also, 
a  bulwark.  Mr  Marshall  (JguroZ 
Economy  of  Yorkahire)^  in  a  note 


to  this  word,  ezampled  as  a  sub- 
stantive, says:  '*But,  what  is 
noticeable,  the  verb  to  work,  and 
the  substantive  worker  take  the 
established  pronunciation ; "  see 
E.  D.  a  aioss.  B.  2,  p.  42.  In 
the  Wh.  Gl.  the  word  is  not  re- 
cognised. In  Mid- Yorkshire, 
and  the  north  generally,  the 
pronunciation  is  common  to  the 
several  parts  of  speech.  At  the 
same  time,  the  vowel  [aa*]  in- 
terchanges with  fuo]  in  the 
forms  referred  to  by  Mr  Mar- 
shall. Nor  is  this  mterdhangd 
brought  about  by  the  adoption 
of  the  refined  vowel,  which  is 
[ao]  distinctively.  No  such  inter- 
change is  observable  in  southern 
dialect,  the  vowel  employed  being, 
in  all  cases,  [aa*]. 

Warp  [we'h'p],  an  accumulation 
of  sand,  or  other  matter,  ob- 
structing the  flow  of  water.  Wh, 
Gl. :  gen.    Also,  a  verb  acHve. 

Warridge  [waar*idj],  v.  n.  to 
manage,  in  the  sense  of  making 
shift;  Nidd. 

Warridge  [waar*ij],  withers. 
Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Warrish  [waar-ish],  v.  a.  to 
vanquish;  Mid. 

Warsen  [waa*su*n],  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
to  grow  worse.  Warsening 
[waa*8nin],  pros,  part  Also, 
substantively,  for  a  state  of  de- 
clension.    Wh.  GL;  gen. 

Warde  [waa-zu'l],  v.  a.  to  cajole. 
Warzlement  [waa*zu'Imint], 
blandishment     Wh.  GL  ;  Mid. 

Was  [waaz*],  v.  n.  The  employ- 
ment of  this  form  is  a  distinctive 
feature  of  rursd  dialect  Its 
other  form  in  this  connection  is 
war  [waar]  (short  or  lone,  ac- 
cording to  position).  Neiuier  is 
this  form  employed  in  town  dia- 
lect. Wor  [waor*,  wor*],  and 
TTtir  [wur*],  are  the  town  forms. 
The  declension  of  these  forms  is 
shown  in  the  notes  prefixed  to  the 
glossary. 
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WasteneBS  Fwi-h'stnus],  a  waste 
place;  Mid. 

Wastril  [we-h*8t*ril],  a  waster,  or 
spendthrift.  Wh.  Ol, ;  Mid. 
Also,  a  worthless  artiole;  an 
imperfect  piece  of  any  set  of 
things. 

Water  -  crow  [ waat'  -ur-krao-  -h'], 
the  coote,  or  water-hen ;  gen. 

Water.whelp  [waat*Tir-welp],  a 
dumpling,  made  of  flour  and 
water,  with  salt  added;  Mid. 
The  poor  people  are  apt  to  be 
shy  in  oonfessmg  they  have  ever 
partaken  of  this  dainty. 

Wattle  [waat-u'l],  a  rod,  or  stout 
flexible  twig;  chiefly  used  in 
thatching.     Wh,  OL;  gen. 

Wauf  [wao-h'f];  or  Wanfish 
[w:ao'h'fish],  adj.  fisdnt  Also, 
anything  faint  or  feeble  to  the 
tasibe.  waufishneBS  [w:ao*h'- 
fishnus],  sb.     Wh.  01. ;  Mid. 

Waver  [we'hVurl,  a  light  coquet- 
ting breeze.     Wh.  01.  ;  Mid. 

Waver  [we'h'vur],  another  term 
applied  to  a  twig  shooting  from 
a  fallen  tree ;  Mid.    See  Sucker. 

Wax  [waaks-],  v.  n.  to  grow. 
Also,  substantively ^  for  growth. 
Wh.  OL;  gen. 

Waygate  [wi-h'g:eh't],  footpath, 
usually,  but  applied  to  any  kind 
of  pathway,  mdiscriminately ; 
gen.  Also,  in  figurative  use. 
*No  man's  so  hard  set  (finds 
it  so  hard  to  get  on)  as  a  poor 
farmer.  He  can  make  a  waygate 
for  all  that  he  has,  from  an  egg 
to  a  calf'  [Ne'h*  maanz*  su  aa*d 
set*  uz'  u  puo'h'r  &a*mur.  I 
kim*  maak*  u  wi'h'g:eh*t  fur 
yaal*  ut  i  ez*,  frae*  un*  egg*  tiy* 
u  kao*h*f|. 

Waygoing  rwi-h'gaa*-in  (and) 
gaan^J,  adj.  Anplied  to  the 
growmg  crops,  produce,  or  stock 
generally,  left  behind  by  an  out- 
going tenant  of  a  farm.  The 
term  does  not  necessarily  stand 


in  a  definite  relation  either  to 
the  outgoer  or  the  incomer.  A 
crop  is  often  referred  to  as  a 
waygoing  one  while  the  arrange- 
ments for  the  rights  of  owner- 
ship are  yet  pendmg ;  gen. 

Waywarden  [weh'waa-du'n],  a 
highway  -  surveyor ;  Mid.  A 
thoroughly  antiquated  speaker 
would  say  [wi'h*weh*du'nj. 

Wea  [wi'hn,  nouD-adj.  troubled 
in  mind ;  liaving  the  feeling  of 
woe;  Mid.  'He's  veiy  wea* 
[Eez*  vaar*u  wi*h'].  This  is  the 
pronunciation  of  woe^  as  heard 
from  the  old  people  of  the  north ; 
and  the  terms  may  be  identical. 
Such  phrases,  too,  as  *  Wea  for 
thee,  my  lad!'  [Wrh  fu  dhu, 
milaad*  I],  are  familiarly  known. 
The  true  Mid-Tork.  pronuncia- 
tion of  woe  is  [we*h*]. 

Weabel  [wi'h'bu'l],  a  minute 
worm  infesting  the  granary;  a 
weevil;  gen. 

Wead  [wd-h'dl ;  or  Wud Jwuod*], 
adj.  mad.  Wh.  OL  Li  occa- 
sional use  in  Mid-Torkshire. 

WSaky  rw:i*h'ki],  adj.  moist, 
juicy.  Wh.  OL ;  gen.  [Of.  IceL 
vokTy  moist.— W.  W.  S.J 

Weam  [wi'h*m],  the  stomach; 
gen. 

W^an  [wi'h'n],  not  restricted  in 
application  to  infants;  but  be- 
stowed, too,  as  an  epithet,  on 
those  of  larger  growm.  *Now 
then,  you  two  great  laUopin' 
weans,  where  have  you  been  all 
t'  mom  ? '  [Noo  dhen*,  yi*  twe*h 
•gut*  *laal*upin  wi*h*nz,  wi'h'r 
ae  yu  bin*  yaal*  t  muoh'*nP]. 
Employed,  idso,  familiarly,  for 
woman  {Wh.  OL).  W^aaiih 
[wi-h'nish],  a^'.  womanish,  or 
effeminate;  Mid. 

W^ang  Fwih^'ng],  the  pointed 
tooth  of  any  metal  instrument, 
as  a  spur.  Wh.  OL;  gen.  A 
peculiar  pronimciation,  and  dis- 
tinct from  wangy  as  in  wang- 
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tooth  [waang'-ti*h*th],  a  jaw- 
tooth  ;  and  [weng*  -  tuoyth'] 
southward,  where  weang  is  un- 
heard. 
Weat  [wi-h't],  y.  n.  and  sb.  to 
sweat,  is  sometimes  heard  in  this 
form,  with  the  loss  of  its  initial 
consonant ;  Mid.  '  I  don't  know 
what  ails  thy  back,  Will,  (proper 
name),  but  mine  w^aU  above  a 
bit'  [Aa-  di'h'nt  nao*h'  waat* 
yaalz-  *dhaa*  baak*,  Wil',  but* 
*maa*n  wd'h'ts  uboo'n  u  bit*]. 
The  word  may  be  weet--we<, 
which  has  two  pronunciations: 
the    common    one,    [wee*t]    or 

fweet'l,  and  a  conditional  one, 
wih''tj.  [The  latter  supposition 
IS  the  more  likely ;  c£  IceL  vdtr, 
wet,  adjective;  vdtna,  to  become 
wet,  verh,—W.  W.  S.] 
Weazand  [wih'zu'nd],  the  wind- 
pipe.    Wh.  Gl;  gen. 

Wed  [wed",  wid*],  v.  a.,  v.  n., 
and  adj.  to  marry;  also,  sb. 
married.  Weddincfor  [wed*- 
inul,  sb.  one  belonging  to  a 
bridal  party.     Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

Weft  [weft*],  V.  a.  to  figbt,  or 
beat  with  determination;  gen. 
*  Weft  into  him !'  [Weft*  in-tul 
im*  f],  go  into  him !  '  I  gaye 
him  a  good  we/ting'  [Aa*  ^&jr 
im*  u  gi'h'd  weftinl.  Buft 
[buoft*]  is  used  in  the  same 
manner  in  the  Halifax  district. 

Weigh  [wey],  a  hundred-weight, 
in  the  measurement  of  ore ;  Nidd. 

Weigh  -  balks  [wey  -  baoh'ks], 
beam  -  scales,  balanced  when 
lifted.  Wh.  GL;  gen.  The 
term  is  more  usually  applied, 
in  the  singular  and  plural,  to 
the  scale-beam  alone,  but  has 
also  the  application  indicated. 

Welt  [welt*],  V.  a.  and  sb.  to  beat 
with  a  flexible  article  of  an^ 
kind-  Welting  [wel'tin],  adj. 
and  sb.     Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

Went  [went*],  adj.  vast.  Wli, 
GL    Occasionally  heard  in  Mid- 


Torkshire.    See  Waintly. 

W^y  [wee'ni],  adj.  tiny ;  Mid. 

Wet  [wit*, wet*];  <7rWeet  [weet*], 
V.  a.  and  sb.  em|doyed  as  the 
equivalent  of  rain;  gen.  The 
first  form  is  the  usual  substan- 
tive one.  '  It*s  boon  to  iMt '  (or 
weet)  ritz'  boon*  tu  wet*],  or 
[weet*J 

Wewt  [wivrt*],  a  tuft;  applied 
to  young  grass ;  Mid. 

Whack  [waak*],  a  laige  quantifyy 
or  portion.  Wh,  GL ;  gen. 
Whacking  [waakin],  adj.  'A 
whacking  lot' — an  impressively 
large  number,,  or  a  substantial 
portion. 

Whaff  [waaf-],  v.  n.  and  sb.  to 
bark;  fl;en.  Wh.GL  The efoH 
of  barking  is  rather  implied, 
since  wJuiff  and  hark  are  fre- 
quently used  together.  Do^ 
bark  tdl  thev  can  but  whaff ^  m 
an  exhausted  state.  A  '  whaffy 
body,*  is  a  newsy  person ;  and  a 
whaffUr  a  talebearer ;  Mid. 

Whang  [waang-],  a  large  slice, 
or  cut  portion,  of  any  kind  of 
food,  wlianging  [waang*in], 
acQ.     Wh,  GL;  gen. 

Whang  [waang*],  v.  a.  and  sb. 
to  b^t  with  a  thong,  or  strike 
about  Also  whang,  and 
wh^ang  [wi-h'ng],  sbs.  a  thong; 
Wh,  GL;  gen. 

Whang  [waang*],  v.  a.  and  sb. 
to  fall  heavily.     WK  Gl.;  gen. 

Whank  [waangk*],  a  large  por- 
tion; gen.  *  A  whanking  Ixunp* 
[U  waang*kin  luomp*].  *  That  'a 
a  whank  big  enough'  [Dhaats* 
u  waangk*  big*  uni'h'f].  *A 
whanker '  [XJ  waang*kur] . 

Wha'aowt?  [we-h'zaohHfl;  or 
Wh^a's  owtP  [yi'h'z  aohnP]. 
Equivalent  to,  Whose  own  is  it  P 
— ^to  whom  does  it  belong  P  The 
last  form  is  given  in  the  Wh,  GL 
In  each  case  the  vowel  is  sensibly 
at  timea.    The  last  word  of 
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the  phrase  is  not  used  in  refined 
speech,  which,  however,  has  a 
sunilar  idiom  in  owes — *  Who's 
oivea  that  ? '  [Wao'Z  ao'z  dhaat*  P], 
Who 's  own  18  that  ?  gen. 
What  cheer !  [waat-  chi-h'r !],  in- 
terj.  a  form  of  salutation  between 
equals ;  gen.  Thus,  two  *  teams- 
men'  meeting  on  the  highway 
will,  while  yet  at  some  distance, 
shout  together :  *  GK>od-moming; 
what  cheer  I  what  cheer  ! ' 

What  on  ?  [waat*  aon'],  pron.  reL 
an  interrogative  phrase  equiv- 
alent to.  What  do  you  sa^r  P  as 
employed  to  elicit  repetition. 
Wh.  GL    Casual  to  Mid-Torks. 

Whanp  [waoh'p],  the  curlew. 

Whea's o*  thee ?  [wih'z  u  dhee- 
(and)  -dhey Jref.}],  Who's  own 
18  thou  P  or,  Who  s  of  thee  ?  i.  e. 
Who  are  youP  Who  do  you 
belong  to?  Wh.  OL ;  Mid. 
Thoa  [dhoo*]  is  also  employed 
as  the  personal  pronoun.  This 
form  is  roughly  refined  in 
[dhaow'J,  and  m  refined  speech 

S roper  is  heard  as  [dhuw*  (and) 
huuw]. 

Whelk  [welk],  a  large  portion, 
or  quantity ;  gen.  '  There  were 
a  whelk  o'  folk  there '  [Dhu  wur* 
u  -welk-  u  -fuo-hlt  dhi'h'r].  The 
word  whelking  [wel'kin],  adj. 
is  also  resorted  to,  to  convey 
the  same  idea.  'There  were 
a  whelking  lot  there '  [Dhu  wur* 
u  'wel'kin  lot'  dhi'h'rj. 

Whelk  [welk],  a  sounding 
thwack.  Wh,  GL;  gen.  Also, 
a  verb  active, 

Whelper  [wel-pur,  wil-pur],  any- 
thing very  large.  The  first  pro- 
nunciation is  general,  and  the 
last  a  Mid-Torkshire.  In  both 
cases  there  is  an  adjectival  form 
[wel'pin].  There  is  a  great  dis- 
position to  sound  h  after  the  w. 
It  is  often  heard. 

Whemmle  [wem-ul],  v.  a.  and 
V.  n.  to  totter  or  sway  violently, 


with  a  lost  equilibrium.  Wh, 
GL,  **  to  totter  and  then  upset." 
This  is  not  the  necessary  implica- 
tion of  the  word.  When  a  basin, 
c.  g.  is,  by  an  accident,  set  rock- 
ing, with  a  circular  movement, 
it  18  said  to  be  whemznling,  or, 
to  write  the  word  as  its  vowel- 
sounds  are  heard,  whemmlein^ 
[wem'ulin],  and  to  have  'done 
whemmleing '  when  it  has  re- 
covered its  position.  When  it 
is  intended  to  denote  a  fall,  the 
word  is  followed  by  otfer  [aowh'r] 
adverbially,  as  in  the  illustrative 
phrase  in  me  Wh.  GL  Whemmle 
IS  also  used  substantively.  The 
first  vowel  in  the  several  forms 
interchanges  with  [i] ;  gen. 

Whewt  [wiwt],  V.  n.  and  sb.  to 
whistle  shortly,  in  a  sharp,  care- 
less, subdued  manner.  Wh,  GL  ; 
gen.  'It's  a  poor  dog 'at  isn't 
worth  ^  whewt^  [Its*  u  puo'h'r 
dog"  ut*  iz'u'nt  woth*  u  wiwt]. 

Whewtle  rwiwt-ul],  v.  n.  and 
V.  a.  to  wnistle  in  a  low  tone,  at 
half  breath,  carelessly.  Wh. 
GL;  gen. 

Whiles  [waa'lzl,  adv.  and  sb. 
while ;  gen.  But,  as  a  substan- 
tive, most  heard  in  Mid-Torks. 

Whilk  [wilk*],  pron.  inter,  which. 
Wh.  GL  Occasionally  heard  in 
Mid- Yorkshire  and  the  north; 
and  employed  habitaaUy  by  in- 
dividuals. 

Whimly  [wim-li],  adj.  softly. 
Wh.  GL-;  gen.  Usimlly  asso- 
ciated in  meaning  with  the  act 
of  pacing. 

Whiii-kyd[win"-kid-],  sb.  and  v.a. 
'  Whins*  are  furzef  and  a  'Ayd' 
is  a  bundle,  but  the  whin^kyd 
may  consist  of  thorns,  or  what- 
ever other  ligneous  growths  are 
procurable.  These,  m  bundles, 
take  the  place  of  straw  thatch  on 
old  tenements,  and  are  also  used 
for  fencing.  Old  post  -  and- 
stave    buildings   were    usually 
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thatched  on  the  roof  and  mdes 
-with  tibia  material,  and  the 
parcels  of  land  belonging  to  the 
occupiers  whin-kyddeSf  about. 

Whins  [winz-1,  sb.  pL  furze.    Wh. 

01. ;  gen.    The  Bingula'r  form  is 

also  in  common  use. 
Whippet  [wip'it],  a  neat,  nimble 

person,   of  small  figure.     Wh. 

QL;  Mid. 

White  [waa-t, 


weyt 
v.  a.  and  t.  n.  to  bleach;  Mii 
Whitester    fwaa'tstur,    weyt- 
stur],  a  bleacner. 

White  [waa't,  waayt-J,  v.  a.  to 
shave  wood  lightly  with  a  knife. 
Whitings  [waa'tinz],  sb.  pi. 
wood-shaving  Wh,  Gl.;  gen. 
The  substantive  has  also  a  singu- 
lar form,  but  this  is  not  heard 
frequently. 

White-heft  [waat-,  (and)  weyt- 
eft].    See  Steft. 

White-heft  Fwaa-t-eft-  (and)  -ift-], 
V.  a.  and  sb.  to  flatter ;  to  deceive 
with  plausible  words.  Wh,  GL; 
Mid. 

Whittle  [wit-u'l],  sb.,  v.  a.,  and 
V.  n.  Any  kind  of  Imife,  £rom  a 
carver  to  a  pocket-knife,  gets 
this  name;  gen.  The  WK  Gl, 
examples  the  verh^ — to  shave 
wood,  with  a  knife. 

Whoor  [wuo'h'r];  or  Hoor 
[uo-h'rj,  adv.  where;  gen. 
[Uoh*r-i*h'r],  wherever, 

Whowl  [waow'l],  v.  n.  and  sb. 
to  howl;  gen. 

Wick  [wik-];  or  Wicken 
[wikiin],  sb.  and  v.  n.  weed; 
gen.  Usually  employed  in  refer- 
ence to  garden-labour.  Wick, 
also,  a  plant  of  hawthorn;  Mid. 

Wick  [wik-],  adj.  alive.  Wicken 
[wik'un],  V.  a.  and  v.  n.  to  re- 
store to  life:  to  make  active,  or 
quicken.     Wh,  01,;  gen. 

Wickailver  [wik-silvu],  quick- 
silver.   Wh,  Gl, ;  gen. 


Wid  fwid] ;  or  Wiv  [wiv], prep, 
wiw;  gen. 

Widdy  [widi,  wid'i],  withy;  a 
hazel  or  willow  twig,  of  the 
*  sucker '  kind  (see  the  word),  but 
^wing  from  the  root  of  a  stand- 
mg  tree;  Mid.  Used  to  bind 
bundles  of  thorn,  &c.,  being 
adapted  to  this  purpose  by 
reason  of  toughness  and  pli- 
ability. Also,  occasionally  heard 
as  an  active  verb. 

Wife  [waa'f],  usually  employed 
for  woman,  Wh,  01, ;  gen.  The 
plur.  is  yet  more  employed. 

Will  [Will,  the  common  abbre- 
viation of  William.  The  usual 
pronunciations  of  proper  names 
are  rarely  heard.  'William 
Poppleton's  boon  (going)  to 
preach  in  the  bam  on  Sund^' 
^Wil*  Pop'uTz  boo'n  tu  pri'h'oh 
1  t  baa'n  u  Suo*nd'u].  For 
[boo'n],  going  [gaain],  would 
also  be  used. 

Willy-nilly  [wil-i-nil-i],  used  as 
in  ordinary  speech,  in  tbe  sense 
of  *  willing  or  imwilling,'  but, 
as  a  form,  of  commoner  occur- 
rence, and  not  accounted  collo- 
quial in  character  by  the  pea- 
santry.    Wh,  Gl, ;  gen. 

Wimmle  [wim'u'l] ;  or  Wnmmle 
fwuom'ulj,  an  augur.  Wh,  GL 
The  last  is  a  l£d- Yorkshire 
form ;  the  first  is  generaL 

Winder  [win-d'ur],  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
to  winnow;  g^en. 

Windle  [win'du'l],  a  reel  (instru- 
ment); gen. 

Winge  [wiiy],  v.  n.  and  sb.  To 
winge  is  to  make  a  noise  like 
the  imconscious,  half  cry  coming 
frt)m  a  child  in  pain ;  gen.  In- 
fants winge  when  tiiey  are  teeth- 
ing. Older  people  are  disp(»ed 
to  gasp  and  winge  when  they  are 
just  about  to  have  a  tooth  drawn. 

Winnel  -  grass  [win-u'l  -  giaas*, 
gres-,  (and)  gu'sj,  a  grass  weed. 
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of  a  lank,  parched  appearance; 
Mid.  In  Mr  Atkinson's  Clevc" 
land  QloB9ary,  the  term  is  well- 
defined  under  the  yarying  one 
of  **  vnncUe^ttrae,  a  dead  seed- 
stem  of  grass  in  pasture-fields." 
Winrow  [wimrao-h'] ;  or  Winr&e 
fwin'rch'],  sb.,  t.  a.,  and  v.  n. 
When  hay  is  raked  into  parallel 
lines,  preyious  to  being  thrown 
into   *  cocks,*  it  is  in  winrow; 

fen.  The  last  pronunciation  is 
ut  the  distinctive  Mid- York- 
shire form,  yet,  as  ezampled  in 
this  word,  is  employed  so  gener- 
ally in  the  north  thieit  it  must  be 
recorded. 

Winsome  [win-sran],  adj.  win- 
ning in  manner;  engaging  in 
appearance.  Wh.  Gl,  ;  gen. 
Vompar.  winsomer  [win'sumul ; 
9uperl,  winsomest  [win'sumistj. 

Wit[wit"l.  To'getwirrgifwit-] 
of  anything  (t^e  usual  phrase), 
is  to  be  made  wise  or  come  at 
private  knowledge  concerning  it. 
Wh.  GL;  gen. 

Wither  [wid'nir];    or  Wuther 

twuodh-ur],  v.  a.  and  sb.  to 
Lurl,  with  an  impetus  imparting 
a  trembling  or  whizzing  motion 
to  the  obiect  thrown,  wither- 
ing [wiah*urin],  acM-  and  sb. 
(Wh.  Gl.)  Also  witherment 
fwidh-ument-],  sb.  {Wh.  GL) 
witherer  [widh'uru],  sb.  a 
person  or  any  object  of  surpass- 
mg  size.  A  whistling,  impetu- 
ous wind,  which  dashes  aeainst 
objects  with  momentary  violence, 
is  said  to  *  wither  and  wuther,' 
Wuthering  [wuodh*uring],  part, 
pres.  is  also  employed  adjectivally^ 
to  denote  any  object  of  huge  size, 
or  a  person  who,  in  coi^unction 
with  a  heavy  appearance,  has  a 
violent  manner  of  displaying 
activity.  Many  people  employ 
[uo]  for  the  vowel  in  each  of  the 
forms  freelj;;  gen.  [The  word 
quhedirand  is  ap{)Hea,  in  Bar- 
bour's Bruce,  xvii.  684,  as  an 
epithet  of  a  heavy  stone  whizzing 


through  the  air,  when  shot  from 
a  large  war-engine. — ^W.  W.  8.] 

Witrat  [witTaat-] ;  or  Witratten 
IwitTaatu'n],  weasel;  Mid. 
These  terms  are  also  occasionally 
used  in  the  North.  On  the  part 
of  most  dialect  -  speakers,  the 
first  word  is  definit^y  associated 
in  idea  with  its  old  signification, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  other 
examples  of  its  use.  See  Wit 
and  Wittering. 

Wittering  [wit'-u'rin],  know- 
ledge, in  the  sense  of  a  passing 
conception,  or  notion ;  Mid.  '  1 
had  no  wittering  on  't  at  t*  time  * 
[Aa'd  ne'h'  wit'Ti'rin  on  t'  ut* 
taa*m],  I  had  no  notion  of  it  at 
the  time.  *  I  got  a  wittering  o* 
't  from  him '  [Aa*  gaat*  u  wit**- 
u'rin  aoh'-t  fre  im*],  I  got  a 
notion,  or  hint  of  it  from  him. 
The  final  g,  though  unindicated 
in  the  example,  is  often  heard. 

Wissen  [wizni'n],  v.  a.  and  v.  n. 
to  wither;  to  become  skinny, 
or  shrivel — ^used  of  persons  or 
growths  of  any  kind.  Wh.  Gl. 
(past part.);  gen. 

Wizzle  [wiznil],  an  epithet  be- 
stowed on  a  mischievous  child ; 
Mid.  Perhaps  weasel,  usually 
[wi-h'zul], 

Wol  [waol'],  hole ;  gen.  As  com- 
mon pronunciations  are  [wuoh''l, 
uo'h'l,  uoh'  -1].  The  refiined  form 
in  peasant  speech  is  [aoh*-l],  and 
in  that  of  the  market-towns- 
people [ao*l]. 

Wold  [wao'h'd],  a  hUIy  surface 
of  great  extent,  notably  the 
ran^  of  North- Eidinff  welds, 
designated  the  ^Torkooire' — a 
tract  comprising  a  large  extent 
of  coimtiy,  much  of  the  land 
bein^  highly  -  cultivated,  and 
fEirmmg  operations  extensive. 
Wh.QL 


Woonken !  [wucngkuz !],  interj. 
expressive  of  wonderment,  or 
tsurprise.     Wh.  GL;  Mid. 
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Wooiuey  [woon'si],  sb.  and  adj. 

woolsey;  gen. 
Wop  [wop*],  V.  a.  and  sb.  to  beat. 

Also,  with  $  added,  iubitarUively, 

fFh.  Gl. ;  gen. 
Workan    [waor-knn],   v.    a.    to 

wreathe,  or  twirl  up  in  mass,  as 

twine  when  overtwisted.     Who 

GL  (past  part) ;  Mid. 
Worth!  [-waoth-!  •wuoth"!  -woth*! 

•wu'th  (ref.)l ;   or  God  worth  1 

EGaod-  wu-th  1] ;  or  Ood  woth  1 
Gaod*  •waothM  (and)  -woth* !] ; 
or  'Od  woth  I  [Aod*  -waoth- ! 
(and)  -woth-  q ;  'Od  wuth  I  [Aod- 
•wuoth* !],  an  imprecatory  phrase, 
but  without  significance  in  usage. 
When  additional  emphasis  is  re- 
quired Ri']  follows  the  vowel  of 
we  first  word,  and  sometimes 
that  of  the  last,  as  well.  Very 
often  the  first  word  is  entirely 
omitted;  though  it  must  be 
doubtfol  whether  ;  Worth  !  *  has 
any  connection  with  this  form, 
&om  the  circumstance  of  Woe 
worth  I  [we'h'  "wu'th  I  (['waoth- ! 
•wuoth*  !j)]  being  one  ei^ually  in 
use.  In  every  case  [ao]  is  super- 
seded by  [o]  at  times,  but  very 
rarely  from  the  lips  of  a  person 
who  employs  broad  dialect  in 
speaking;  and  never  when  the 
word  carries  most  emphasis. 

Wost  [wost-],  host  Wosthns 
[wost*,  wuost",  wuoh''st,  waost', 
(and)  waoh''st,  -oos',  -uos',  fand) 
-us*],  sb.  a  market-inn,  or  oait- 
house.  WoB'le  [wos'ul,  waos'- 
ul,  wuos'ul,  (ajid)  wuoh'-8u*l], 
V.  a.  and  v.  n.,  to  bait,  or  put 
up  for  refreshment.  Woider 
rwo8*lu,  (Mid)  wuos-lu],  sb. 
hostler.     WK  Gl  ;  gen. 

Wotwel  [wot-wel],  a  hangnail 

Wh,  GL  ;  gen. 
Wovndfl!  [woondi'l  waowndz*! 

(ref.)],     inteij.     expressive     of 

startkonent,   or   rehire.      Wh, 

GL;  gen. 
Wow   [waow*];    or   Wowiah 


[waownsh],  wan;  dejected,  or 
feverishly  pale  m  look.  Wh, 
01 ;  Mid. 

Wreath  [ri*h'dh]j  a  twisted  cir- 
cular pad,  placed  on  the  head, 
for  burdens,  —  chiefly  used  in 
bearing  vessels.     Wh.  GL  ;  gen. 

Wreeght  (Wright)  [ree-t],  a 
carpenter;  gen. 

Wrowt[raowt*],past  part,  worked. 
Also,  employed  as  the  past  tense 
of  the  active  verb  to  work,  in  the 
sense  of  to  purge;  and  as  the 
past  of  to  dear,  or  clarify,  as 
Kquors  in  passing  the  stage  of 
fermentation.     Wn,  GL ;  gen. 

Wun  [wuon*],  v.  a.  to  abide. 
JTh,  GL  Occasional  to  Mid- 
Yorkshire. 

Wurly  [wur-li],  adj.  A  very  small 
portion  of  anything  is  of  a  vnirltf 
size;  gen.  *What  a  wurly  bit 
o'  bread,  and  nought  on  't!' 
[Waat*  u  wur'li  bit*  u  bri-h'd, 
un*  naowt*  on*  1 1],  t.  c  no  butter, 
or  anything  on.  The  r  is  often 
strongly  trilled  in  this  word. 

Wnrsle  [wusul] ;  or  Wossel 
rwos*ul,  waos-ul] ;  or  Wuasel 
[wuos-ul] ;  or  Warsle  [waa'sul] ; 
or  WruB'le  [ruos-ul] ;  or 
Wraa'le  [raas'u  I],  v.  n.  and 
V.  a.  wrestle.  All  these  forms 
are  heard  in  Mid  -  Yorkshire. 
The  two  last  are  general,  and 
the  a  forms  are  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  past.  *  He  wra^led 
me '  [I  raas-irld  mu],  a  common 
form  of  chaUenee  being,  I'U 
wrestle  you!  With  the  exception 
of  Warale,  these  several  forms 
are  also  more  or  less  used  euh^ 
stantively,  but  the  last  form, 
Wraa'le,  is  only  of  accidental 
occurrence  in  this  sense. 
Wut  [wuot*],  the  pronunciation 
of  wity  amongst  old  peo^e ;  Mid. 
*He  has  got  wit  or  it  Dy  some 
crook'  [Iz*  pt*u*n  wuot*  on-t 
biv*  *suom*  kn'hlt],  has  obtained 
knowled^  of  it  by  some  crooked 
act,  or  trick. 
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Wya  [waayh*],  adv.  a  common 
term  of  assent,  haying  for  its 
equivalent  well;  also,  with  the 
meaning  of  an  indecisive  yea; 
gen.  Tke  town  equivalents  are 
fwaa*,  we',  (and)  we'h*],  the  first 
foim  being  eii^loyed  over  the 
largest  area.  It  is  also  casual 
to  the  rural  north.  The  form 
<  wya  *  would  seem  to  be  the  words 
why  and  you,  employed  idiom- 
atically. 

Wye  [waa%  waay,  wuy  (ref.)], 
heifer.     Wh.  01 ;  gen. 

Tabbla  ryaabTi^r),  adj.  able; 
also,  wealt^.  xablish  [yaab'- 
lish],adj.  Yabable  [;^aab'ubul], 
able,  in  the  first  sense  is  a  vagary 
of  a  pronunciation  occasionally 
heard  in  Mid-Torkshire  and  the 
north  generally.  Tabble  is  also 
heard  thus  generally  as  an  active 
verb,  to  enable. 

Tack  [yaak-] ;  or  Aak  [leh'kl ; 
w  ±bJl  r:ih'kl ;  or  Auk  r:aoh\ 
(ref.)  and  [ao'K]  (more  ref.)],  an 
oak.     Wh,  01.;  gen. 

Taoker  [yaak'ur],  acre.  Wh, 
01. ;  gen.  The  r,  in  accordance 
with  a  general  rule,  is  lost  before 
a  consonant 

Taoklys  [yaak-lia],  adv.  the  way 
actually  is  treated ;  Mid. 

Tackron  [yaak'run] ;  or  Aokron 
[aak'run],  acorn.    Wh,  01, ;  gen. 

Yah  [yaa-] ;  or  £an  [:i-h'n] ;  or 
T£an  [y.i'h'n] ;  or  Am  [le'h'nl ; 
or  Tain  [ye*h*n] ;  or  Ea  [:i'hM ; 
or  Y6a  [y.i'h*] ;  or  Yan  [yaan  j ; 
or  Yun  [yun*,  yuon*] ;  or  Aa 
feh*'] ;  or  Yia  [yeh**],  adj.  one. 
These  various  forms,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  four  others, 
[yaon-,  yaoh'n,  yon',  yuoh'n], 
exhaust  therural  pronunciations, 
north  and  east,  are  all  heard  in 
Mid- Yorkshire.  Nor  must  it  be 
supposed  that  the  people  who 
are  m  the  habit  of  thus  viUTing 
their  forms  are  inconstant  in  the 


use  of  a  plain  variety  of  dialect 
The  numeral  exampled  is  one  of 
those  exceptional  words  the  free 
play  of  which,  however  unreason- 
able, must  be  recognised  in  the 
locality  indicated.  Of  the  pro- 
nunciations given,  yali»  ylan, 
yain,  yaan,  ymi  (with yuon), 
yia,  and  occasionally  &a,  are 
also  heard  in  Nidderdale.  The 
final  element  of  the  several  forms 
is  lost  before  a  vowel.  Instead 
of  merely  noting,  within  brackets, 
those  pronunciations  which  only 
differ  m  having  initial  y  added, 
they  are  noted  mdependently,  for 
the  reason  of  their  oeing  chiefest 
in  use.  The  forms  wiuiout  the 
y  are,  in  accidental  character, 
among  people  in  the  habit  x>f 
using  the  cualect  broadly,  ^a 
and  Aa  are  not  usually  followed 
by  the  preposition  on,  as  are  the 
rest,  but,  oy  rule,  immediately 
precede  a  noun.  It  has  been 
supposed  (as  by  Mr  Atkinson,  in 
his  Cleveland  Olossary)  that  the 
vowel-ending  forms  are  exclu- 
sively employed  before  a  next 
word  beginnmg  with  a  conso- 
nant. This  is  mr  from  being  the 
case,  even  in  the  most  systematic 
Yorkshire  variety.  It  is  often 
agreeable,  and,  under  certain 
qualities  of  tone  and  emphasis, 
even  necessar^r  for  the  vowel  to 
meet  a  vowel  in  this  way.  The 
forms  without  initial  ff  are  not 
used  absolutely,  nor  m  pause. 
Yah  [yaa*]  is  the  form  most 
general  in  use,  and,  of  the  con- 
sonant forms,  yan  [yaan*] 

TafRe  [yaaf'u'lj,  v.  n.  to  talk  in- 
distinctly, mmcing  the  breath, 
as  in  the  case  of  toothless  persons. 
Wh.  01. ;  gen. 

Tal  [yaal-],  ale.     Wh.  01.  ;  gen. 

Tal  fyaal-]  ;  or  T^al  [r.i'h'l] ;  or 
Yail  [y:e-hl];  or  Whol  jwol-, 
waol',  wao-1  (ref.)];  or  Yahl 
fyaa"!  (ref.)],  a^j.  and  sb.  whole. 
Yail  and  xahl  is  a  Mid- York, 
form.    The  rest  are  general ;  ^e 
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last  one  hein^  often  aooompanied 
by  an  aspiration. 

Tal  [yaal*],  ac|j.,  adv.,  and  sb.  all ; 
gen. 

Tam  [yaam*],  v.  n.  and  y.  a.  in- 
dicative  of  tiie  act  of  masticating 
erossly,  witb  much  movement  of 
uie  jaw.     Wh.  Gl.;  gen. 

Tamiut  [yaamnist],  adv.  almost ; 
gen. 

Tannerly  [yaan-uli] ;  orTanniah 
fyaaniahj,  a^i-  from  the  form 
Yan(8ee Tan;, f.e.on«;  selfish; 
warm  in  regard  to  personal  in- 
terests gpenerally.  Tannerly, 
also,  to  oe  unyielding,  rudely 
retiring,  or  unsocial  in  manners. 
The  firat  form  is  exampled  in  the 
Wh,  Oh,  and  is  heaid  in  Mid- 
Yorkshire.    The  last  is  general 

Tap  [yaap'].  This  term,  with  an 
appHcation,  in  the  Wh,  Ol.y  to  "a 
cross  or  troublesome  child,"  is 
also  used  in  this  sense  through- 
out Mid- Yorkshire  and  the  north, 
but  is  equally  common  substan- 
tively for  the  short,  noisy  cry  of 
a  peevish  child;  and  is  also 
common  as  an  cictive  verh^  with 
the  same  meaning. 

Tape  [ye-h'p,  yi'h'p],  v.  n.  and 
sb.  to  cry,  as  children,  in  a 
meaningless,  worrying  way;  Mid. 
*  What 's  thee  y aping  and  making 
that  din  about?'  [Waats*  tu 
ye'h'pin  un*  maak'in  'dhaat* 
din*  uboot*  ?].  *  Thou  younff 
yape,  get  out  of  the  road  (way) 
with  thee,  before  I  pick  thee 
over'  [Dhoo*  yuo*nff  ye'h'p,  git* 
oot'  ut*  ruo'h'a  wi  dhu  umo*h'r 
Aa'  pik*  dhu  aow*h*r],  get  out  of 
the  way  with  you  before  I  over- 
turn you. 

Tark  [yeh'-k,  yaa'k],  v.  a.  to  in- 
flict strokes,  or  switches,  with 
any  handy,  flexible  artide;  to 
lasn,  or  flo^,  with  a  sharp,  dex- 
terous motion.  Wh.  01.;  gen. 
Also,  substantively.  Has  also 
the  meaning  of  to  jerk,  v.  a., 
V.  n.,  and  sb.  being,  in  foot,  but 


a  varying  form  of  that  wonL 

Tarm  [yaa-m],  v.  n.  to  late,  in 
an  ill-tempered  manner ;  Mid. 

Tat  [yatj,  adj.,  v.  a.,  and  v.  n. 
hot.     Wh.  Gl ;  gen. 

Tat  [yaat-] ;  or  T6at  ry.-i'h't] ;  or 
Yet  [yaet*,  yaeh'-tj;  or  Yut 
[yuot-],  gate.  *  As  fond  (foolish) 
as  a  yat  *  fUz'  fond"  uzr  u  "yaat-]. 
The  two  first  forms  are  genersd ; 
the  last  two  are  Mid- Yorkshire. 

Yaud  [yao'h'd],  t.  6.  jade;  a 
ridings-horse.  Wh,  C(l, .-  gen. 
Occasionally  used  of  a  draught- 
horse.  An  old  market-horse  of 
this  character  will  be  alluded  to 
as  [f  aoh'd  yao'h'd]. 

Yearb  [yi'h'b],  herb;  gen.  T 
is  the  usual  initial  lettw  before 
a  vowel,  and,  also,  in  manv 
words,  supplants  h  before  a  voweL 

Yeanling-skin  [yi'h'nin-skinj,  a 
calf  s-bag ;  gen.  [lit.  runmng- 
skin,  the  verb  run  being  not 
unfrequently  written  yeme  in 
Middle  English.  The  names 
rennet  and  runnet  are  formed 
from  run  (formerly  renne)  in  a 
similar  way.— W.  W.  S.] 

Yeanng  [yih'zin],  eaves;  gen. 
This  is  the  usual  foim,  but 
[i'h'zin]  is  much  heard.  Younser 
people  avoid  the  use  of  initial  y 
m  most  words.  See  note  to 
Yterb. 

Yed  [yed-,  yid-],  sb.,  v.  a.,  and 
V.  n.  a  burrow;  Mid.  A  *fox- 
yai'[foks--yid].  ( JfA.  (?/.  verba) 
[Corresponds  to  A.S.  eard,  native 
soil,  home,  just  as  ytth  does  to 
A.S.  earii,  earth.— W.  W.  S.] 

Yed-wand  [yed--  (and)  yid*-waan 
(and)  -waand],  *  yard-wand,'  or 
stick.  Also,  elwand  [el--  (and) 
il*-  waan  (and)  -waand].  Wh, 
01;  gen.  Yard,  as  a  simple 
word,  is  usually  pronounced 
[yeh'-dj  (and|  [vih'd];  the  d 
being  distinctty  aental  at  times. 

Yernut  [yumit];  or  Yennt 
[yen-ut],    earthnut.     Wh.    01; 
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gen.  Also,  ydarthnut  [yi'h'th- 
nuot], 

Teth  [yeth'],  the  pronunciation 
of  earth.    Also  yterth  [yi-h'th]. 

Tether  [yedh-ur];  or  Tedder 
[yed''ur],  v.  a.  and  sb.  To  *  yether 
and  dyke  *  [yedhnir  un  daa'k]  is 
to  hedge  ana  ditch ;  and  yether- 
ing  ([yedli'n'ring])  is  hedging. 
Tedder  and  yeddering  ([yed^u*r- 
ingl )  are  quite  as  often  tised.  A 
yedderj  or  yether  proper,  is  a 
ULTge  twig  of  hazel,  ash,  or  other 
pliable  wood,  and  is  used,  along 
with  stakes,  in  constructing 
thorn,  or  '  cut  and  laid '  hedges ; 
Mid.  [Called  ether  in  the  South 
of  England;  see  Teather,  in 
E.  D.  S.  Gloss.  B.  15.— W.  W.  S.] 

Tethworm  [yeth'waom],  earth- 
worm. Employed  figuratively^ 
too,  to  denote  a  miser.  Wh, 
GL;  gen.  Also  y^arthworm 
[yi'h*1hwaom]. 

Tetling  [yet--  (and)  yit-lin],  a 
smaU  iron  vessel  for  the  fire. 
Wh,  01, ;  Mid. 

Tok  [yok-],  v.  a.  To  '  yok  off'  a 
burden,  is  to  throw  it  off  calcu- 
latingly. It  is  a  jerking  action; 
Mid. 

Toldring  [yaol-d'rin,  yaowld'i^ 
ing],  the  yellow-hammer;  gen. 

Totten  [yotu'n];  or  Tottle 
[yot'ul],  V.  a.  to  perform  the 
act  of  imbibing  or  swallowing 
any  liquid,  in  quantity.  Tot- 
tening  [yot'ninj,  part,  prea  and 
sb.  These  forms  are  quoted  in 
the  Wh.  01,  The  verbs  are 
there  bracketed,  but  there  is 
really  a  distinction  felt  by  those 
who  employ  them ;  the  laist  verb 
denoting  an  advanced  stage  of 
deglutition,  beyond  the  mere 
strains  in  swallowing  expressed 
by  yotten.  [TotUe  is  another 
form  of  gutUe.  Halliwell  gives 
—  **  Outtle^  to  be  ravenous. 
North,''— W.  W.  S.] 

Tonp  [yaowp',  yaoh*'p,  yuoh'-p, 


yuo-p],  V.  a.,  V.  n.,  and  sb.  to 
whoop ;  to  bawl ;  to  yelp ;  gen. 

Tous  [yaows],  V.  a.  and  sb.  the 
refined  pronunciation  of  use, 
which,  in  this  instance,  is  not 
less  charactenstic  than  the  vul- 
gar pronunciation  [yiw's  (and) 
yih'-s];  Mid 

Towden  [yaowdu'n],  v.  n.  to 
yield.     Wh,  Ql,;  Mid. 

Towl  [yaow'l,  yooll,  v.  n.  and 
V.  a.  to  howL  Wk  GL;  gen. 
Also,  substantively, 

Towse  [yaows],  house.  An  oc- 
casional pronunciation  heard  in 
Nidderdalo.  It  is  more  usual  in 
upper  Graven. 

Tuck !  [jruok* !],  interj.  an  ex- 
clamation eicpressive  of  boister- 
ous feeling ;  Mid.  <  Yuck  !  lads ! 
the  game's  our  own'  (Tuok' 
laadz'  t  gaamz"  wur*  eh'nj. 

Tuk  [yuok'],  V.  a.  to  labour,  by 
reason  of  overweight;  Mid.  A 
little  child  who  will  carry  a  great 
baby,  goes  'yukking  about'  with 
it 

Toko  [yiwk,  yd*h'k],  v.  n.  to 
itch;  gen. 

Tuke  {jiwk'J;  or  Ttek  [jih'-k], 
the  pronunciation  of  hook;  gen. 

Tuke  [yiwk*],  v.  a.  to  beat  with 
anything  as  a  stick,  strap,  or 
rope.  Used  also  substantively, 
to  designate  a  quick  smart  stroke, 
as  a  lash  with  a  whip;  Mid. 
See  Tark  (which  is  merely  a 
variety). 

Tnkle  [yd-h'ku'l,  yiwku'l],  v.  a. 
to  pucker;  Mid. 

Tule  [yiwi];  or  Tul  [yuol-]; 
or  Yel  [yd-];  or  YSal  [yi-h'I], 
the  time  of  Ghristmas;  gen. 
Old  people  employ  the  last  form* 
The  several  forms  are  also  com- 
pounded with  various  words,  as 
m  Yul-een  [yuol'-een],  Ghrist- 
mas  -  eve.  Tul  -  cake  [yuol*- 
(and)  yih'l-kih'k].  Yule-clog 
[yiwl - tlog],  yule-log.     Yel- 
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candle  [yeL'-kaaniiTj.  Tule- 
tree  ryiwi  -  free],  ChziBtmas- 
tree.  xule-yal  (jiwl-yaal], 
GhrisbnM-ale. 

Tore  |jiw*h'r],  udder ;  gen.    See 
Ure. 

Ziiuiy    [an'il   a   feeble-brained 


Zdeh  I  [zaolflh' !],  inteij.  a  threat- 
ltd,  mook- angry  exclamation; 
lOd. 

Zttldiiring  [-EaK>*ldViin],  adj.  an 
opprobriouB  epithet,  reserred  Ibr 
▼eiT  mathfiol  cooaaona,  bat 
nithoat  more  meaning  than  the 
AxroaofaoiindoanTeyB;  Mid. 


Zookerini!  [sookninz !],  inteij. 
enrooniTe  of  amaannent.  Wh, 
Ot:  gen. 

Zonnderkite  ['soon-d'okaa-t^ 
kaeyt  (xefO]>  asaally  applied  to 
one  whose  stnind  oondnet  xesulte 
in  awkward  mistakes;  Mid. 

Zonnda!  [*z:ooii2,  'nowiia(ra£)I 
inteij.  more  commonly  heaid 
than  in  ordinary  flpeeoh,  and 
often  nsed  aa  a  mere  enreasion 
of  wonder,  or  BQipiise.  *2ound%! 
fiither  I  do  yon  see  what's  going 
on  down  thm  I '  ['Zioonafi'h'd'n* 
di  ya  81'  waats*  gaangnn  aonr 
dno-ndhihl].  '.^uitds/ isthat 
thouP'  ['Zzoona  £■*  dhaat*  tlhoo']. 
is  that  yon  PMH 
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ADDENDA. 

Anter  [aan'tfu],  excuse ;  gen. 

Am  [aa-n],  v.  n.  to  run,  or  walk  hastily ;  gen.  [The  A.S.  for  *  to  run ' 
is  yman;  Mid.  Eng.  emen,  or  imen. — ^W.  W.  8?\ 

Oan  fgaan*];  or  Gakgr  [gaangg*];  or  G4e  [geV,  gaeh*'] ;  or  O^ 
[gd'V] ;  or  Gall  [gaa*],  v.  n.  all  forms  of  go;  gen.  Oan  and  Gang^ 
are  most  generally  heard ;  and  Qke  and  G^  are  common ;  but  each 
haye  usually  their  place  in  conyersation.  The  two  last  forms  fre- 
quently help  the  tone  of  a  remark,  and  may  also  serve  to  yary  the 
meaning  by  a  shade,  as  in  banter,  or  light  ridicule,  or  when  tiie  motives 
of  speakers  are  opposed.  For  example,  a  mother  with  some  Imowledge 
of  dandestine  proceedings  which  are  disturbing  the  peace  of  a  house- 
hold, exdaims,  wrathfaUy,  to  the  person  most  interested  in  their  con- 
tinuance: 'I  tell  thee  now,  he  shall  gang,  and  thou  may  gan  with 
him'  [lAa*  tilz'  dhu  noo  isu'l  '^;aan^*,  un*  dhoo'  mu gaan*  wiy*  im*l; 
whereupon,  the  daughter,  making  hght  of  the  weighty  sentence,  and, 
from  yexation,  sooutmg  part  of  its  cumbrous  forms,  responds :  *  Very 
well,  mother ;  let  him  gae;  and  let  it  be  a  aaeinq  altogether,  for  I  am 
safe  to  gang  with  him*  [Taar'u  wee*l,  muoa'*u,  iit*  im*  ge'h',  un*  lit' 
it'  bej*  u  genn  yaaltugid'ni,  fur  Aa*z  'si'h'f  tu  gaangv*  wid'*  im*]. 
Qsh.  is  chiefly  used  in  ^dressing  children.  There  are  abo  the  refined 
forms  Qdajjgfuoh'*],  and  (more  peculiar  to  Mid- Yorkshire),  Gauh 
fgaoh'*].  The  last  form  is  further  refined  upon  in  Gau  [gao*],  which 
belongs,  chaiacteristioally,  to  the  market-towns. 

Qreataome  [gr:i*tsum],  a4).  huge;  Mid. 


ERRATA. 

In  the  Glossio  rendering  of  words,  wherever  [*']  occurs,  read  ['-1. 
Page  1,  Aggerheads,  Une  i,  for  [aaff*uri*h'dzj  read  [aagniri"lf  dz]. 

—  3,  Arvil-oake,  L  i,  for  [aa-yil-ki-hTt]  read  raa'vil-kih'k]. 

—  3,  Ass,  L  ii,  for  [aas--ke*h'd]  rf(u2  (aas'ke-h'd]. 

—  3,     „    1.  iii,  for  [aas'-uo-h*Ij  reodTaasnio"hl1. 

—  4,  Backbearawayi  1.  ii, /or  [baakitt-h'ruwe-fr]  read  [baakbi'h'r- 

uwe"h']. 
^  4,  Baok-ke«t,  1.  i,  for  [baak'kest]  read  [baak'-kest]. 

—  6,  Baim-baim,  L  xvi,  for  rgraon'-beVnl  and  [gTaau*-baa-n] 

read  [graon'-be"h']^  and  rf:raan*-baa**nj. 

—  5,  Baimteamy  L  L /or  [oe-h'nrrh'm]  read  [be-h'nti"h'm]. 

—  6,  Balky  L  xi,  for  fswefrdh-bao-h'k]  read [sweh'-dh-bao-h'kj 

—  6,  BaXkMf  L  x,  /or  tbaa*n-bao'h'ks]  read  [baa*n-bao*'h'ks]. 
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Page  6, 

—  6, 

—  6, 

—  7, 

—  7, 

—  7, 

—  7, 

—  7, 

—  7, 

—  8, 

—  8, 

—  8, 

—  8, 

—  8, 

—  8, 

—  9, 

—  9, 

—  9, 

—  9, 

—  9, 

—  9, 

—  9, 

—  9, 

—  9, 

—  10, 

—  11, 

—  11, 

—  12, 
-13, 

-14, 


Barzon,  1.  ix,  for  [baazun]  read  p)aa*znn]. 

Bass,   1.  ii,  f&r  [di'h'r-baas ;    diwr-baas']  read   [di-h'r-baas, 

diwh'r-baas].  •*   , 

Bass,  1.  iii,  for  [paan'-baas*]  rttvi  [paan'-baas]. 
Bean-da^/l.  i,/or  [bi-h'n-dih*]  rtad  [bi-h'n-di"h']. 
Beck,  1.  li,  for  [bek'sti-h'nz]  read  rbek*8ti"li'nz]. 
Beggar-face,  1.  i,  fw  [beg'ufi'h'e  (and)  fe'h'e]  read  [beg'ufi'*h*8 

(and)  fe-h's]. 

h's]  reoA  as  above. 
1  riad  pbeg'UBtaaf]. 
Del'usizl. 
wmel-ao'-h's]. 
I  [bel'oo"8]. 
bel'kaa"t]. 
md  [bel*iwaa'*k]. 
i  [bee-tlaa-k]. 
'eid  [gi'h'd-laa* 'k]. 
*ad  [bet* 'iilaa^k]. 
Tjd  as  above. 
rtad  nbet^'mnuflt]. 
I']  rtad  [bef 'umnBl. 
read  [bet'-umuoh'T. 
3e'nwaa*lz]  rtad   "prit^^ooT^- 


1 

1 
Begsrarstaff,  1. 
BeUaces,  1.  i, ) 
Bell-horse,  1.  i 
Bell-house,  1.  : 
Bellkite,  1.  i,/ 
Bellywark,  1.  i 
Best-Uke,  1.  i, 

„      „       1-  ii, 

„       „      1.  iii 

„       „      1.  iv 

Bettermost,  1. 

»»  ,,  *■• 
Bettermy,  L  ii, 
Betweenwhilei , 

waa"lz]. 
„  „  L  iv,  for  [Utwee'nwaalz]  rtad   [utwee-n- 

waa*'lz]. 
Bide,  1.  viii,  for  [lanj^]  rtad  [laangni]. 
Binwood,  1.  i,/or  [bin'wuod*]  rtad  [bin*wnod]. 
Blash,  1.  vi,/or  [-ne-h-^bdi-]  rtad  [ne'h'bdi]. 
Blen'com,  L  i,/or  fblen-kuoli-'n]  rtad  [blen'kuoh'n]. 
Boily,  L  X,  for  [paoDz]  rtad  [paobz*]. 
Bowdykite,  1. 1,  for  [fx>aw'd]ka'yt'  (and)  kaa-t]  read  [baowdi- 

ka'y*t  (and)  kaa'-t]. 
Braunging,  1.  i,/or  [brao'h'njin]  rtad  [brao*h'i]jin]. 


JOHN   CUU.D8   AND  80y,   PBINTKIU*. 
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